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1 > abolſlfd an Old Law or eſtabliſh'd a 
New, ſhowd preſent himſelf before the 
- ..;@; People, with a Rope about his Neck 3 
-, preſetttly-ſtrangled. 1 ſnou d ſcarce have ventaFd 
our " Qzeftion. Project (tho an Invention of general 
+= Uſ) upon that Bottom; and much leſs this Paras 
* » doxical.ProjeF+ For tho its Deſign is both to Amuſe, |} 
_—_ Inſtru&, and Divert the Reader at the ſame tame, | 
+. (for the Athenians never recreate themſelves merely 4 


= Heve. deeper Thoughts) yet as this Merry Projecs # 
-  hghts the common Sentiments of Mankind upon all 
+» Subjects, I muſt expect the miſtaken World will be bc 


"ailing all the Forces they can againſt it; ſo that if 
Rt Hou'd conquer (I mean ſurmount as many Diffi / 

8 Kulties as the Athenian Oracle) it muſt diſpute ev ery 
Ground, and as it were flouriſh among 


his idrbenian Sport is a ne ˖m Project to refor1,. 
de anſwering and oppoſing its miſtaken 
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Notions of Virtue and Vice) and it has been my 3 
Obſervation for twenty years, That New Opinions | 


(tho perhaps unjuſt) rather gain, than loſe Repute 
by Op 74 


V 

Then I can't ſee how this Paradoxical (or Con- 
tradictory) Project can miſs of Encouragement, as | 
*twill owe its very Succeſs to its being diſlik'd 3 ſo 7 
that I won't thank the Ingenious to encourage this 
Quarrelſom Work, for they are in a manner ob- 
lig'd to read it, as it oppoſes, the Celebrated Ne- 
tions of Learned Men, and adyances; nothing Wo 
very new 1s the Project) but What ſeems frage 
and contrary to the common Opinion. But What- 
ever the Succeſs of this Work be, my Athenian® 
Brethren declar'd (in a Full Society) 1 ſhow'd under- 


take it. And tho I can't deſerve the Honour of 


this Vote, yet I reſolve to ſearch into the Truth” 
and Nature of Things; and rather thau t run 
counter to all the World, will imbibe the Principles 
of Apemantus and the old Cynic ; or rather reveal 


out of my own Experience, ſuch Real, but Contra- 
. diffory' Truths, as will ſurprize the World. 


— 


Then have at ye, Phyſicks. and Metaphyſichs! Me- 
thinks I long to begin the Pease Honeft Men 
will confeſs their Errors, and think and practiſe 
a-new ; but for Heterodox Readers, and ſuch as 


fay there is nothing NE W, they muſt live and pe- 


riſh' in their OLD Miſtakes. I confeſs, Solomon 


_ Tays There is nothing New under the Sun 


But none of our Society doubts, that there are ſtill 


Things to be known; and conſequently, tis eaſy 
to defend Two Thouſand (or had 'I leiſure, Six 


Thouſand) Paradoxes that ſeem ſtrange and contrary 
to the common Opinion. — _— 5" 
Sir Philip Sidney ſays of one of his Heroes, that * 
his Sports were ſuch as carry'd the Rich e? 
« Knowledg upon the Stream of Delight. I dare! : 
not boaſt of my own Performance in pitbjedau and , 
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teaching Athenian Sports; but I may venture to ſay, 
I have attempted in this Work 20 inſtrutt and di- 
vert the Age: And if my Intellectual Paſtime make 
ſome tedious Hours believe that we think not of 
them, I hope at leaſt that the melancholy and pen- 
ſive Reader will thank me for it. *Tis true, Athe- 
nian (or Intellectual) Sport is ſcarce underſtood by 
Men of a Vulgar Genius, or Little Soul; but the gra- 
ver Sports carry their Meaning and Uſefulneſs in 
their Title, and the more Jocoſe are not without 
their moſt Solid Morals: So that the whole Para- 
doxical Project is a Fuſt Mixture of Grave and Face- 
tious Paſtime LMerrily argued] to put the miſtaken 
Age on a Melins Inquirendum, or ſearching a-new 
into old Errors; and thereby as *twere to ſet Men 
right [by their thinking wrong: ] For here you'll 
find, | - 
Some Men by fixing on a- falſe Delight 
Inſtruct, and by miſtaking ſet us right. 


So that this Paradoxical Project (or Athenian 
Sport) is Mirth and Profit united; and if the No- 
velty you find here, don't cure the Athenian Itch, 
there is nothing will: For, to gratify the curi- 
ous Palates of Learned Perſons, I have advanc'd 
many things wholly. New, and unblown upon; 
but more eſpecially in three ſeveral Paradoxes, 
where The Generous Miſer — The Plot and No- 
Plot (or Noiſe about the Church's Danger) —-and 
The Recreation of Pre-exiſtent Spirits, are diſtinctly 
treated of: Theſe three Paradoxes (cull'd out 
of 2000 not leſs curious) will very much ſurprize the 


Morld with their Novelty— OT. 
Ay, Novelty ! ſays the grave Critick, tis for 


"© that we diſlike your Sports. Not that we wou' d 
giquade the Athenian Society from inventing of 


pe Projects, but we wou'd not have em forget 
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Vids zie Preface. 5 
ee the Old, or flight the Dictates and Opinions of 


. 


« the antient Champions of Learning. Why mo- 
% dern Innovators, how dare ye oppoſe the com- 
cc mon Opinion, and write counter to all the 
World? Je are but Dwarfs and Pigmies, com- 


“ pat'd to thoſe Giants of Wiſdom, on whoſe 


« Shoulders ye ſtand; and yet ye cannot ſee fo far 


c“ 2s they without them. Then ne'er amuſe the 


« World with your New Projects (or Athenian 


ce Sports) but keep to the OLD WAY, both as 


« to Principles and Practice; nor loſe the Sub- 


ce ſtance whilſt you catch the Shadow. Women and 
« Children love New Wine, becauſe pleaſant in the 
« Palat ; but Wiſe Men chuſe the Old, becauſe 
cc wholefomer for the Stomach. 


To this Janſwer I preſent you with what is 


NEW in every Paradox, either as to the Subject, 
or Method of handling it; and if it be too New 
for your Practice, or too Gay for your Spirits, *tis 
wholly owing to your own Stupidity : for if I am 


ask'd for my . Authorities, .I anſwer (in the Words. 
of an Athenian Brother (a) © What appears rea- 
e ſonable wants no other Recommendation than be- 


ing ſo; and as to what ſeems ſtrange and con- 
& trary to the common Opinion, let the Reader con- 


« had it not been for new Opinions, which after- 


- <« wards were rectify'd by abler Pens: And fo the 
© firſt Notions were loſt under new Superſtructures. 


Or ſuppoſing there was no Project we cou'd call 
New; yet by compoling- a Book in a new Manner, 


Method and Stile, by altering, adding to, abvidge. 


ing, and ſometimes converting to other purps 


the ſame may ſeem to be (and be as uſeful), 4 7 
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(a) Mr. Richard Sault, who lately departed this Life, and 
rurably bury'd at Cambridge. h 
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were all New: And which to do, is often as diffi- 
cult, and requires as much Art as wholly the Inven- 
tion of New Matters; and is better to be eſteem'd, 
becauſe more Authentick 
it be ſaid, That no New Thing can be ſpoke or writ, 


ww 


which hath not been (to the ſame effect) before; yet may 


it be ſaid of this Project in general, as well as of 


the Compoſition thereof, that the ſame is New, in- 


aſmuch as never any Man (that can hear of) hath 


publiſh'd a Syſtem of Paradoxes, till the Athenian 
Society propos'd and encourag'd that nice and diffi- 
cult Project: And therefore, were there no other 
Reaſon, tis fitly entitled Athenian Sport. 

Having diſpatch'd the grave Criticks, come others 
leſs ſqueamiſh, but more impertinent, buzzing in 
my Ears: “ Doctor (an't pleaſe you) we like your 


« Athenian Sport (or Paradoxical Project) but don't 


« 2prove of your Stile and Method in writing; tis 
« Obſcure, Conceited, Impertinent —Strain'd — 


« Tedious — Unpoliſh'd, &c. | 


Stop, Sir Critick, ſtop! Whither do you run? 


For as to the Stile and Method of this Work, I 
confeſs I affect not too much Miceneſs and Curioſity 
Nor on the other fide too much Looſeneſs and 


Indigeſtion —— My Endeavours have been to com- 
poſe the Whole in a ſerious, yet free and pleaſing 


way. Then is any thing ſtrain'd or obſcure on ſuch 


ſtrange aud uncommon Subjects? So purely out of 
the Road, how can the Superſtructure be other- 


wiſe? Pray what Author cou'd I conſult to pillage 
a ſparkling Thought from here and there; or like 
ſome Chymick Angel, as another Athenian Brother has 


io im a Golden Fancy on ſuch Themes as theſe. 


eee, to render this Project a Compleat Syſte 
eres, I have conſulted the Writings of 
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the Honourable Mr. Boyle, Locke, Norris, Collier 
Cowley, Dryden, Garth, and other Illuſtrious Wits 
Yet I have borrow'd but little from thoſe whe 
have written on the ſame Subject with my ſelf 
So that the Eſſays entitled The Wiſdom in waiting 
for dead Men's Shoes No Man is honeſt but he that 
5s rich —- To impriſon a Debtor is to ſet him at Liber 
ty The Pleaſure of being Sick and Lame, &C. 

The Honeft Lawyer, &c. with a great part of the Arhe 
nian Sport, conſiſt of Paradoxes wholly of my ow! 
writing. 5 

Theſe Intellectual Infants are the natural and ſol: 
Iſſue of my Brain- pan, bred and born there, ane 
only there. I know thoſe who love to ſhew thei 
Wit, in making exception againſt every thing but 
the Product of their own Brain, will ſcarce alloy 
me the Honour of this Performance. 

But I wiſh ſome good Body wou'd adviſe what 
Auction () I ſhou'd conſult to find — The Re 
ſtor d Maidenhead, (b) a Thought entirely mine 
Black's White————— That Blind Men ſee ;, or, Thi 

Reſurrection of Anne Green (c) 
In what Royal Society I ſhou'd find The Ey 
beholds as much when it looks on a Shilling, as when i 
ſpeculates the whole Heaven That the Moon lit 
hid in the Sun That the Thoughts of Man, befor 
they are brought forth into Word or Work, have a Re 
Zein | | 
to what Univerſity ſhall I meet a Sach 


— 
_— . 


Ye 


_— 


(a) Where Ive been purchaſing all that's rare and ſcarce theſe ſev 
Tears, in order to compleat this Paradoxical Project, and make it 
Univerſal Entertainment for the Ingenious. 3 

(b) Occaſion d by Madam W n's being unmarry'd 9 af 
Parliament. | | 05 
<< With the Narrative of what happen'd from her Kazeution 4 
Oxford, (A Rarity not fo be purchas'd in London) to the Fime of | 

dene Recovery, * 9 


The Preface. 4. xi 
to aſſert, No body Whores, Tacks, or ſows Diviſions? 
ln what College ſhall 1 find a Fellow to prove 
— That the greateſt Fool is the Man of Learning? 
Or in what Private Academy (except where N - 
has made em Blockheads) ſhall 1 find a Paradox 
proving—— We know, nothing ? 55 33 

What Philoſophy muſt I conſult to prove, Thoſe we 
call Men are Women ? — By what Phyſician (a) or 
Pothecary's Shop ſhall I find there is no ſuch thing as 
a Diſtemper Or what Bookſeller can fell me a 


Paradox in Praiſe of an Onl f——  _ 
ln what Syſtem of Divinity ſhall 1 find, That ſome 
Men are worſe than Devils — That the ſame Nu- 
i merical Voice of 4 Preacher is not heard by any two of 
his Auditor. That a modeſt Woman may go ſtark 
naked —— That Content is the greateſt Miſery——— 
That Corporeal Aﬀettions remain after Separation? 
Or in what Pulpit ſhall I find a Paradox proving — 
The. Senſes external, and Senſes internal, are Organi- 
cal in Heaven, as they were on Earth, and ſubſervient 
Wro the Soul in their ſeveral Stations and Places of Re- 
ſidence, as Eye, Ear, Noſe, Palate; Nerves, Brain; 
WW by which the Soul doth. exerciſe its ſeveral Faculties, 
ff of Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, Touching, 
and the reſt | 4 5 | 
In what Country, Age, or Reign, ſhall I find 
That Abſolute Tyranny. is the beſt Government That 
he is the Happieſt Man that has neither Mony nor 
Friend That the greateſt Whore is the chaſteſt No- 
man That the Dumb can ſpeak——— That Drun- 
kards are Perſons of the greateſt Sobriety ? — And where 
ſhall I find (except in my own Brain) that a Hang- 
mam is the moſt Honourable Calling f— _ | 
In what Shipwreck, Camp, or Priſon, ſhall I find 
——"Tis the pleaſanteſt Life to be always in danger 


* 1 


{«) Hypocrates or Galen: 


j That 


xii The Preface, 
s better to be halſaſtarv'd than to fo 
ſumpt uouſiy That it is good to be much in del 
— That great Courage and Cinduct is mere Coma 
dice? . 91 : 85 
What keeping Lord or Cully (for they are ſync 
nimous Terms) cou'd diſcover to me That every len 
Miſs is a common Whore ? tk 
What Malefactor (except Green, who dangl'd i 
the Halter till ſhe was quite dead) wou'd tell me 
No one lives but he that is hang d? Pts 
What Bridegroom (eſpecially in the time of He 
ny-Moon) wou'd prove — There is no ſuch thing 
Love after Marriage Or what Husband wou 
ſay —— That Ili-nature is moſt deſirable in a Wife? 
What Martyr has ever roſe from his Aſhes t 
prove—— Burning alive is no Pain or Torment — An 
what Law cou'd” Uſcover to me. Ther to ſteal 10 
r RS EM 
What Midwives, have ever diſprov'd Due Benev 
lence; or once ſuſpected (what I prove in the fo 
lowing Sheets) — That every Man is corporally bi 


In what Garret (the uſual Apartment of ſuch Cat 
tel) ſhall 1 find 4 Hackney Author has no Soul, and b 
balf..a_ Body ? ——- And in what Pariſh-Regiſter { 
I find——The Funeral of Mankind, or a Paradox prot 
ing we are all Dead and Bury d?— 
I might proceed in my Queries with reſpect to tl 
other Sports, or Paradoxes ;, but I'll not be tedious 
for. here's enough to convince the Criticks what lit 
tle HelpI cou'd poſſibly have in the compiling t 
this Work, and that (had they any Conſcience) they 
give me at leaſt Grains of Allowance for what. thi 
Tall Obſcure, Strain d, Unpoliſd, &c. ſeeing molt. « 
the Subjects in this Work were never handled befor 
or at leaſt, not in this Method, - 
As to the Incongruities, which theſe Criticks ma 
- ſuch a clutter about, I ſhall anſwer 'em in the Wort 
nh N 


The Preface. Xiii 
f 2 certain Poet (that had once the Honour to be 

a Member of Athens) * remember Pm neither wri- 
© ting a Suppoſition in Philoſophy, nor a Syſtem 
© of Divinity, nor an Epic Poem; where indeed 
W< ought to be moſt religiouſly obſery'd. What was 

« faid by a Perſon, however by Wits of a greater Ge- 
ec nius expos'd, yet certainly, if thirty years Expe- 
ce rjence be any thing, no Fool in Poetry, has a great 
&« deal of Truth in't: 


— that ſervilely creeps after Senſe, 
Is ſafe, but ne er ſball reach at Excellence. 


Thus far the Athenian W—— And if his Tefti- 
mony (whoſe very Life is a Paradox) ben't enough, 
I wou'd deſire ſuch Criticks as are yet diſſatisfy d, to 
give me a Friendly Viſit z but how they'll find me (for 
Pll be as croſs as they are impertinent) I ſhan't reſolve 
em in this Preface; neither am I (like Sam. W — 
over-ambitious of ſeeing my Worthy Name adornin 
a Piſſing-Poſt, or glittering in a Term-Catalogue- And 
indeed, Sir Critick, who is the Author of tifeſe 
Sports is not worth enquiring : « He is one that has 
te been better employ'd in his time, than in praiſing 
© 2 tir d Jade he Itch—— A Sirreverence — or 
“ in proving Nothing's Something (a) — 

It wou'd pleaſe him a great deal better to be read- 
ing in the Polyglot Bible, or in the Abſtra& of the 
Criticks, if he had them; but every Man muſt com- 
ply with the Law of his Condition, provide for his 
Belly, and thankfully accept his preſent Circumſtance 
ben, Sir Criticks (whether grave or imper- 
tindnt) let it ſuffice, without further Enquiry, that 
= Author of theſe Sports is one that never opens 
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= Theſe are Four Paradoxes to be inferred in our Athenjan 
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xiv” The Preface. 
his Mouth to proſelyte Men to this or that diſpu- Wc. 
table Opinion, or concerns himſelf of what Judg- Wc | 
ment or Party his Reader is: but truly endea- Mc. 
vours, by defending Two Thouſand Paradoxes. 
[that ſeem ſtrange, and contrary to the common 6 
Opinion] to ſet People in the Right Way (who Mo. 
are run aſtray in their Religion, or Morals) that . 
they may be Orthodox Chriſtians, and Honeſt | 
len Be War. 
I had much rather be imploy'd in reconciling al! ma 
good Men Cas you'll find by that Paradox which Un 
proves, When Diſſenters Plot to ſubvert the Church, WMmc 
in that Act they do their Utmoſt to ſerve and ſup- lig 
port "in than to ſide with the TACKING or or 
Occaſional DEVIL, deſcribd in the following 10 
SPORTS, or to try any dangerous Experiment 
that may ruin my Native Coungry. Having there- 
fore had more Leiſure than ſometimes I wiſh'd to 
have had, and therein alſo the Opportunity to 
read many Books that were rare and ſcarce, I 
_ thonght it not amiſs (to avoid Idleneſs, and to 
recreate my ſelf) to ſearch into the common re- 
ceiv'd . Opinions of Learned Men, to know whe- 
ther they were Right or Wrong. I ſhould have 
done well indeed to have cited Authors; but moſt 
of the Paradoxes being written for private Uſe, 
I negle&ed the ſame, and now cannot redeem 
that Meglect: or if I could, the Paradoxes (in 
reſpe& of the Stile, Intermixions, Abſtractions, 
Additions and Alterations in divers Places) would 
not well admit thereof. | 5 
To ſum up all in a Word: How neceffary this. 
Project is, it ſelf will ſhew; for I conceive ti 
cannot be a greater Motive to ſtir up to Piety, Gls* 
rity, Humility, and a Good Life, &c. than to them + 
(againſt thoſe that aſſert the contrary) ——< That 
« the Ways of Religion are not Sour and Dirty, but 
Fair and Pleaſant — That to give to the Poor,” ! 
4 6:35; 
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« js to increaſe our Wealth — That *mortify'd 
« Liversfeel more corporeal Pleaſure than ſuch leud 
« Perſons who cloy their Senſes with the Surfeit of 
« them That to be Humble and Lowly, is to 
« exalt our ſelves—— That our Deſire of Truth, 
« js the grand Occaſion of our Error. And 
ſo on, to a diſtin& Paradox upon every Virtue und 
Vice. | 5 | 
So that you ſee, Reader, I ſhould not ſay [Berrer 
employ d] but ought to correct my ſelf, and even 
make an Orthodox Paradox of the Novelty and 
Uſefulneſs of this Project, &c. For what can be 
more innocent and praiſe-worthy (the Acts of Re- 
ligion excepted) than to publiſh Arhenian Sports, 
or merry Paradoxes, to divert and inſtruct the Inge- 
nious ? &c. Some time is, no doubt, allowable for 
mere Recreations; this is certainly harmleſs. I 
hope nothing will be found here, that may either 
make me (juſtly) bluſh to own, or another to read : 
even the Paradoxes, entitul'd [Primitive Innocence, 
or a Modeſt Woman may go ſtark naked Inno- 
ent Guilt, or the Praiſe of Inſufficiency= The 
haſte Diſeaſe, or a Paradox in 2 of a Clap 
may be heard by the chaſte ar, and rea 
by the graveſt Hermit. Or ſuppoſe many 
of the Paradoxes were as ſportive and merry as 2 
briſtmas Gambol, or Meſſage ſent by an April Fool, 
it follows not that thoſe Paradoxes are the leſs 
ſeful to a thinking Reader; witneſs My Pa- 
radox in Praiſe of a Paradox; or the Pleaſure and 
Benefit of reading Subjects that ſeem ſtrange, and con- 
ray to the common Opinion The Queendom ; or 
4 proving none but Women are fit to Reign. 
e Fegary; or a Paradox in praiſe of Ræm- 
mg”. The beſt Perfume; or 4 Paradox in praiſe 
ng. Theſe four Paradoxes I wou'd re- 
0 velt” the Criticks to read thro, and then 1 don't 
Kar their being prejudic'd at the Gaiety or Sport 
15 they'll 
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they'll find in any of the other Paradoxes. 
Crates (a merry Philoſopher) calls SPORT «<A 
«© wonderful Help, and great Means to preſerve 
c our Health. Then, as I ſaid before, what 
can be more innocent and Praiſe-worthy (the Acts 
of Religion excepted) than to publiſh Athenian 
Sports ? But Recreations are varis us BOW 
LING is good for the Stone and Reins : SHOOT- 
ING for the Lungs and Breaſt : Gentle W ALK- 
ING for the Stomach: RIDING for the Head: 
and Reading of Merry Paradoxes is a Sport fit to 
Amuſe and Divert the Mind. For that the Mind 
has as much need of Sports as the Body, I prove 
from The Whole Duty of Man, which ſays, «© Re-W \ 
e creations are ſometimes neceſſary both to the 1 
4 Body and Mind of a Man, neither of them be- 2 
„ ing able to endure a conſtant Toil, without f 
« ſomewhat. of Refreſhment between; and there - n 
bi 
al 
5 


fore there is a very lawful Uſe of them (a). 
So that *tts clear from this great Author, That 
SPORTS are as neceſſary to divert the Mind 
as the Body; and that's another Reaſon why | 
call this Paradoxical Project Atheniav, or Intellec- 


tual Sport. Athenian, as tis to amuſe and di- 46 
vert the Inquiſitive (or Athenian Part of the World) 7 
For you know the Athenians were great Lovers of dc 


Novelty; they ſpent their Time in nothing elſe, bu 4 
either to tell or to hear ſome new Thing, Ads 17.21Y A 
— And I call it SPORT, as tis to recreate: the ze, 
Mind, chear our melancholy Thoughts, remove Bu 
Miſtakes, contradict the World; and in particus 
lar to convince the Libertine that there is no 
neſt Mirth, but in an innocent chaſte Life. 

And therefore as Point of Honour (abſtracting 
all other Ties) obliges Men to be Virt no 


C4) Whale Duty of Man, pag. 199. | 9 5 
| 0 
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for that Reaſon my -28th- Paradox ſhall be to 
prove "Tis much eaſier and pleaſanter to be Hos 
neſt and Chaſte, than Leud and Withed, — I 


wou'd have all Men fay with Seneca; © Tho God 


« did not know, nor Men wou'd not puniſh 
« Vice, yet wou'd I not commit it; ſo mean 4 
« Thing is Vice — _. . 
think this may ſuffice for calling my new Pro- 
ject Athenian Sport, or Two Thouſand Paradores mers 
rily argu d, to amuſe and divert the Tngentious. ———» 
And I hope, Reader, you'll grant theſe, Athenian 
Sports a little more excuſable than fooling away 
ve or fix Years, and it may be as many Reams 
of Paper, in doleful Ditties on a coy Miſtreſs, c. 
Not that our Sports are wholly clear of amorous 
and trifling Subjects; for in ſome part of this 
Work (with. Domitian) Im killing of Flies; wits 
neſs the Paradoxes entitl'd, Tis honourable to 
boaſt of a Lady's Favours. Ii a Sin to marry 
an old Maid. We court in Earneſt, and mar- 
ry in Feſt. — A fond Wife is a Whore, — Fui- 
tions nothing; or a Paradox proving there is no Plea- 
ſure in Copulation.——= A Houſe to be lett; or the 
chaſte · Widow. There's a Sex in Souls. 
The rich Poet. —— The wiſe Fool. The Para · 
dox in Praiſe of a Stinking Breath. julian the 
Apoſt ate. — Sadneſs. —— The Quartan Ague.— 
And I even trifle ſo far as to prove. That 
next to a Man a Louſe is the nobleſt Creature. 
But, Reader, if you chance to ſtick here and 
there on ſuch amorous and trifling Sports, that 
ſeem to out-do even Doggett in Comedy; yet 
know, that to ballance theſe merrier Paſlages, 1 
have intermix'd every SPORT (or Paradox) with 
gat many ſerious Hints; and therefore the 
Reader is deſir'd to look upon the more chearly 
Paſlages as intended to ſweeten thoſe that are 
more weighty: So that the whole {till is but A- 
| 2 thenian 
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 thenian Sport; or 4 new Project to reform the Age, 
by makins it innocently merry. O00 q 
Having related the Novelty and Uſefulneſs of t 
x 

a 


the Athenian Sport (or Paradoxical Project) and 
therein diſcover'd what Recreation the Athenian 
Society approve and incourage z twill be proper in 
the next place that I tell the World: what Sports 7 
they account ſinful. I have read of one, that by 1 
hearing, Muſict, tun'd his Heart to think of, and 
admire. the Melody and Muſick in Heaven. Tru- 5 
ly, 1 fee no Reaſon but a Chriſtian may cauſe 8 
his Recreation to do that which Naturaliſts deny W | 
to Odours, even both to refreſh and nouriſh him: t. 
. But, Reader, take this Caution along with thee ; Be c 
ſure thy -SPORTS be innocent — neither diſno- v 
nourable to God, nor diſadvantageous to thy Neigh- M « 
 bour—-for 1 am not (by Athenian Sports) about 
to teach thee how to reform thy Life, by doing 
the Devil's Work. (That's ſuch a Paradox that 
none but an Atheiſt will aſſert) They that ſtudy. 
the Devil's Books, will hardly learn Chriſt's Leſ- 
ſon ——- There be ſome that take Pleaſure in Un- 
righteouſneſs (h). But, Reader, remember this, 
Holy Things are too good to be ſported with, 
and vicious Things are too bad. Things of an 
indifferent Nature, ſuch as - The Virgin Paradox, 
or 4 young Lady may hate ana deſpiſe that very Man 


| ſhe paſſionately 1oves and dotes upon — Half i 
more than the Whole——— A right Widow can cry 


and laugh in the ſame Breath ——Brutes have | no 
Souls, but are pure Machines The Roſe in Win- 
ter has no Real Being — with Paradoxes in 
Philoſophy, Hiſtory, Politicks, Morality, Aſtrong» 
my, Opticks, Poetry, Cc. are only fit for An 


nian Sport. | 
» a 4 N 4 
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T'con'd here give the Names of thoſe Sports and 
Paſtimes, that tis a Scandal for any ſober Perſan 


to be diverted with : But I'll only mention 
the Sport of Coc k-fighting, &c.— and the Comedies 


. acted at the two Theaters. | 


As to Cock-fighting, &c. the Scripture faith, 
That a Good Man is merciful to his Beaſt. ———— 
They then that make themſelves SPORT with 
putting Dogs, Bulls and Cocks, &c. to Miſery, 
do greatly ſin in their Paſtime; for they make 
SPORT with i 


exerciſing Cruelty on dumb Creas 
tures, which had never been miſerable, had not 
the Sins of Men made them ſo. Then is the 
Cock-Pit (or Bear-G arden, &c.) a fit Place for Di- 
verſion ? *Tis ſaid in the Daily Courant (c), That 
« the Cock-Pit on the back ſide of Grays-Imn-Walks 
& is now to be lett or fold. —o— And (as *tis 
the Houſe where they SPORT with Cruelty) I 
wiſh, it may always be ſo. But this is, ſo little 
conſider'd, that the Fighting of Cocks, &c. (which 
cruel Men call their SPORT) is become a Na- 


tional Paſtime ; for we ſee it practis'd in the o- 


pen. Streets every Shrove-Tueſday (and in the 
Cock-Pits every Week) But to SPORT with 
theſe Cock-Battles, &c. upon that day, is Vanity ' 
and Heatheniſh, Superſtition and Cock-fighting 
no Royal Sport, but a cruel Sin——as I ſhall. 
prove in a diſtin& Paradox upon that Subject. 
Another ſinful Paſtime that no good Man ſhould 
incourage, is the Comedies ated at the, Two Theas 


trete. *Tis here few ſacred Things are ſpar'd, but 
make up the Decorum of the Act; here all that 


may raiſe the Fleſh into Action and Deſire, is ad- 
Red: lis here that the Devil ſports, and (if 
may fo fay) diverts himſelf; *Tis here all 
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thoſe wanton, Looks, and Geſtures and Poſtures, 
that de iu the Mode, act 4 Part to divert the 
Audience. Are theſe Sports fit for a Chriſtian to 
36 *. ro | | 3 
« I think (ſays Mr. Baxter) I never knew, or 
<< heard of a lawful Stage-Play, Comedy or Tra- 
ec gedy, in the Age that I have liv'd in. He 
that frequents Plays, ſports on the Devil's Ground, 
and if he dies on the Spot, the DEVIL (as 
Lord of the Mannor) has a Right to him. Sports! 
Sports! with a Vengeance ! where the Actors are 
R- k- s and Wh—s, and the Spectators (with- 


out a Miracle) debauch'd and ruin'd. And don't 


think this a - raſh Cenſure; for (tho *twill ſtartle 


the Actors and Frequenters of Plays) I have juſt 
| Hiniſt'd a Paradox, proving—The New Playhouſe 


is not the Queen's, but the Devil's Theatre. — _ 

1 might proceed to other Sports that are whol- 
ly ſinful ; but Athenian Sport is all the Recreation 
we ſhould. now think of; for ſinful Sports only de- 
bauch the Mind, but Arhenian Sports reform and 
divert at the ſame time, and are fit for all Men 
that would credit Religion and Learning by a 
chearful Life. *Tis true, our Athenian Sports 


cContradict the Pleaſures and Sentiments of ſuch as 
frequent Plays (and unlawful Games) but 'tis much 


better to run counter to all the World (both in 
Principle and Practice) than to go with a Multi- 
tude in the broad way of Miſtake and Error. 


Having given a brief account of the Novelty and 


Uſefulneſs of our Athenian Sport (or Paradoxical 
Project) — of the. Objections that the grave and 
impertinent Criticks will raiſe againſt it ——of 


what Sports are lawful, and what not —1 ſhall 


next, as a further Explanation of this Projed 
Jiſcover the Riſe, and Occaſion of it, .and-with 
that conclude our Preface to the Arheniun Sport. - 
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The Ingenious Mr. Charles Gildon (who writ the 
Hiſtory of the Athen. an Society): thought it proper 
to relate the firſt Occaſion of the Oueſtion-Projett ; 
and I ſhall do the ſame by the Athenian Sport: 
Little Wheels ſet great ones a-going, and ſimall 
Occaſions have ſometimes produc'd great and ſun- 
prizing Projects. The Author of the Belgick Com- 
monwealth tells us, That Printing (which has made 
ſuch_a Noiſe in the World) was a Project firſt 
invented by one Laurence Fans, when he walk'd 
abroad for his Recreation. - The - Queſt ion- 
Project (of which there were Three Editions un- 
der the Title of Athenian Mercury, and Three un- 
der Atheni,n Oracle) ow'd its Riſe and Fame to 
the Injury 5 did me. — And the Athe- 
nian Sport ſprings from that vile Partiality the 
World diſcovers to ſuch as are Rich and Fortu- 
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A nate, and the ill Treatment it gives to others; 
a which being my-own Caſe, it put me on writing 
Q a Paradox proving— Mo Man is Honeſt, or Chaſte, 
2 bur he that i; Rich — and ſhewing this ſtrange 
„ Theſis to my Arhenian Brethren, they were ſo 
i: partial to that and me, as to perſuade me to | 
h write— A Syſtem of Paradoxes and this was, 4 
n! the Riſe and ſole Occaſion of this Athenian Sport | 
(or Faradoxical Project) which *tis hop'd will uni- 

verſally pleaſe. For our Athenian Oracle only 
d fatisfy'd the Doubts and Scruples of Learned Men 
Sour Athenian Spy only pleas'd the Batchelor 
48 and Virgin with a Directory in Love-Matters : 
Baut Athenian Sport will amuſe, inſtruct, and di- 
i vert every Body. h 15 


I might proceed cio a larger. account of this 
merry Projet, but I won't tire my Readers with 
more Preface, as believing 'twill give a much clea- 
zel rer Light into the meaning of theſe Sheets, if 1 
| a 3 begin 
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begin my—— Athenian Spor: with. 4 Para- 
aox in praiſe of a Paradox; er the Pleaſure and Be- 
refit of reading Subjects that ſeems ſtrange. and contra- 
ry to the common Opinion. 1+ 03891, 04 
: 1 | 
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PROEMIUM: 


T's ſtrange how ſome Mens Tempers ſaute, 


Like Bawd and Brandy, with Diſpute, 


Make True or Falſe, Unjuſt or Juſt, 


Of no uſe but to be diſcuſgd.; 
Diſpute and ſet a PARADOR, 


Like a ſtrait Boot upon the Stocks; 
And ſtretch it more unmercifully 


Than Helmont, Montaign, White or Tully : 
And when Diſputes are wearied out, 
Tis Intereſt ſtill reſolves the Doubt. 
| | Hudibras. 
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Common. Opinion. 


D Aradexoly is 4-ſpeakin ; by 
PARADOXES-are Things 
which ſeem ſtrange, abſurd, and 
_— to the es Opi⸗ 


Which ha explain d, Ipto⸗ 
ceed to 4 oops 1 ol 
Parador I call it ſo, as 1 
don't preſent the Reader with a 
Sſtem of "whit is common and 
82 Ones that 3 
every! 1n- every Shop ; 
but wick a Syſtem of Parade, 
(2000 Theſes, that fem ſtrange 
and contrary to tlie common 
nion.) And this I do on'purpole 
_ and/awaketi =" 
aſlecp, into a- Thinking 
2 Philoſophical —_ that if 


W 


ehe J. 


render; or the Pleaſure” yy bh 
reading Subjects which * range 
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and contra (9; oy | 
1 5 4 5 
15 E 170 5 2 
ſible, 3 den mill wink; | 
aud ſleep, and ſcorn ro ee 
ſerious Thought ; 
Subjects, they may ſtartle 1 * 
| fon «lee higher upon the t 
a little 
of Honder o. roy g 
As for the Natter of 4 Benden 
tho it feem:CON TRA DIC 
TOR V yet it doth but ſeem fo; 
for atnayue' pars eft- dera. And 
tho our ee neu be made 
up of 2000 Paraures, yet they 
being grounded not on Scoiciſm, 
but Chriſtianity, or at leaſt upon 
the Authors Experſence and 
Reatling for twenty Years, I hope 
they will anſwer” tie Name of 
Orthodox. But What bana Man 


1 


— 


ou Orthodox in this Heterodoa 
B Age? 
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Age? Wherein ſcarce any one 
Thing is ſpoken or written, bit 
every Man comments or glofles 
upon it; interpreting, not as the 
Truth requires, or the Author 
me ans, but as his Fancy pleaſes 
to Eiricize* Aud this indeed 
might have been an Argument 
ſufficient for me to have kept 
theſe 2000 Paradoxes within my 
Cloſet, and not have publiſh'd 
them; but being perſuaded by 
the Athenians to compoſe a 8 
tem of Paradoxes, I thought it 
better to lay my ſelf open to 
Cenſure, than to conceal any 
thing which. (by contradicting the 
Sentiments of Mankind, and ſhew- 
ing the World how much it has been 
miſtaken) may conduce to com- 
mon Good: And for this reaſon 
——A Paradox in Praiſe of a Pa- 
radox—— leads the way in this 
Daring Project. ; 

I call it ſo, as to convince Men 
of their Errors, and anſwer Para- 
aoxical Queſtions, is a very diffi - 
cult Task. However, I hope to 
make that clear in a Paradex, 
which many Volumes have left 
under 4 Veil: For the main De- 
ſign of a Paradox is, as our Title 
fays, both to Amuſe and Divert 
the Age; or rather to bring that 
to light under a ſeeming Contra - 
diction, which could ſcarce be 
difcovered any other way. So 
that's Paradox is à pleaſant and 
bold AEnigma :; and aims at no- 
thing but Reformation, or inno- 
cent Mirth. And 1 hope this 
Paradoxical Project will anſwer all 
the Ends I deſign by it; for 'twas 
chiefly written for my innocent 
Paſtime, and to ſet Vice and Error 
in a true ligbt. And here, Rea- 
der, tis proper to let you know, 


4. . 
1 


the Lives and Notions of our 
Tawn-Wits, I find ſo much reaſon 
to run counter to ail the World, 
that I could almoſt reſolve, for 
write, except in Paradox, 
And therefore F ſhalt anfiver 
all Paradoxic.l Queſtions as they 
are properly Athenian Sport. 
And the firſt I ſhall inſert, are 
thoſe Amazing Paradoxes taken 
our of _ Gordon's Geographical 
Grammar; which he avers to be 
as true as any Demonſtration of 
Euclid : the Solution of which, 
the Reader will find in the Second 
Volume. Ee. 
1. There is an Iſland in the 
© Xgean Sea, upon which if two 
© Children were brought forth ar 
© the ſame time, and living to- 
* gether for ſeveral Years, ſhould 
© both expire on the ſame Day, 


|< yea at the ſame Hour and Mi- 


nute of the Day; yer the Life 
© of one would ſurpaſs the other 
'© ſeveral Months. 
© 2, There is a certain Hill in 
© the South of Bohemia, on whoſe 
© Top, if an Equinoctial Sun- 
© Dial be duly erefted,' a Man 
* ſtone blind, may know the 
© Hour of the Day by the fame, 
if the Sun ſhines. Dtn 

© 3. There is a remarkabl 
© Pl on the Globe' of the 
© Earth, of a pure wholſam Air, 
and yer of ſuch a ſtrange de- 
© teſtable Quality, that it's ab- 
fſolutely impoſſthle for two of 
the intireſt Friends to continue 
in mutual Love and Friendſhip 
© for the ſpace of two Minutes. 

4. There is a certain noted 


Sun and Moon ( ipſe tempore 
Plenilunii) may both happen 


f 


that ſince I have ſcarch d _ 


5 to riſe- at the ſame Inſtans, 


» * - 


the future, neicher to ſpeak nor 


Place of the Earth, where the 


g— I wn 


— ⅛ on nh hes 


7. There is a certain People 


* Smell as nicely as we Europeans, 


s 
©- 


# aradvxjeal Queſtions to be Athe- 


e and upon the ſame Points of 
© che Compaſs. | 

© s, There is a famous Coun- 
© try onthe Continent of Africa, 
* many of whoſe Inhabicants are 
© born perfectly deaf, and ſtone 
© blind, and continue ſo their 
whole Lives: Yer ſuch is the 
© amazing Faculty of thoſe Per- 
© ſots, that the Deaf are ca- 
© pable to judg of Sounds, as 
well as thoſe that hear; and 
© the Blind, of Colours, as well 
© as thoſe that ſee, - 

© 6. There is a certain Euro- 
© pean Ifland, the North Part 
© whereof doth frequently alter 
© both, its Longitude and Lati- 
s rude, | 


© in South America, who are pro- 
« perly furniſh'd with only one 
© of the five Senſes, viz. that of 
© Touching ; and yet they can 
© both Hear and See, Taſte and 


© who have all five. 
8. There is a remarkable 
© River on the Continent of Eu- 
© rope, over which there is a 
© Bridg of ſuch a breadth, that 
above 3000 Men a-breaſt may 
© paſs over it, and not croud one 
© another, 1 

© 9. It may clearly be demon- 
© ſtrated by che Terreſtrial Globe, 
© that it is not above 24 Hours 
Sailing from the River Thames 
© in England, to the City of Meſ- 
« ſina in Sicily, at a certain time 
© of the Year, provided there be 
© a brick North Wind, a light 
4 and an Azimuth Com- 


_ Having given this brief account 
what 'a Parador is, and prov'd 
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nian Sport, I ſhall next ſhew 
(chat we may return to aur Para- 
| dox in Praiſe of 4. Paradox) Ihe 
Pleaſure and Benefit of reading 
Subjects that ſeem ſtrange, and 
contrary to the common Opinion. 
And here tis eaſy co prove, 
that they who treat of Paradoæi- 
cal Subjecte, tho they ſeem to 
trifle, yet do not, hut may and 
do merit, not only Pardon, but 
Praiſe; and ſo much the more 
Praiſe, as the Subject is ſtrange, 
and contrary to the common Opi- 
nion, ſo the Diſcourſe be good. 
The way to Elegance of Stile, 
© ſays Osborn, is to employ the 
© Pen upon every Errand: And 
© the more trivial and barren it 
© is, the more Brains muſt, be al- 
© lowd for Sauce, Thus, : 
checking all ordinary. Inventi- 
© on, your Reaſon will attain. to 
© ſach a Habit, as not to dare to 
© preſent. you but with what is 
© Excellent. — This old mer 
knew full well, when he wrote a 
Poem concerning a Fight bet wixt 
Frogs and Mice. —. 80 did St. 
Baſil, when he praiſed a Piſ- 
Mire.——— So did Senertus, when 
he praiſed a Quartan Ague. 
And. fo did Eraſmus, whea he 
printed a large Oration in the 
Pcaife of Folly.— And as the 
Antients have found 4 Pleaſure 
and Benefit in writing upon Suljets 
that ſeem d ſtrange, and contrary 
to the common Opinion; ſo our Mo- 
dern Authors have ſported and 
delighted themſelves upon ſeveral 
Things of ſmall conſequence: as, 
upon the Foot of a Fly, upon & 
Straw, upon 4 Point; nay, upon 


| 


ſhew the Greatneſs of their Wir, 
in the Smallneſs of the Subject: 


and have by treating of barren 
B 2 and 


Not hing; ſtriving as ic were to 


4 | 


| ſophical and Mathematical, to 


ſing a "Hymn to the Pillory. 


Tail 


Subject. 
in the ſteps of ſuch Great Au- 


reaſon for writing Paradoxes (or 


ſpard Authority to prove this, 


and trifling Subjects, produc'd | 
ſundry Inventions, both Philo- 


folace the Mind and recreate the 
Spirits. —— *Twas this made 
W—— write in Praiſe of 4 
Maggi. - That made Foe 


That made Mr. S tel a Tale 
of 4 Tub — That made Mr. 
apologize for the Failures of Dr. 
Walker ——- That made Dr. Wil- 
Kins fly to the World in the Moon 
That made a Reverend Brother 
175 200 Verſes out of a Cow s 
| And that made 4 
Hundred Learned Men I could name, 
write upon barren and uncommon 


Now, Reader, he that treads 


thors, ſhould not be accus'd of 
going amiſs. There is ſo much 


Notions contrary to the common Opi- 
nion_) that 1 could well have 


ſeeing the very Arguments from 
Reaſon are natural. Reader, be 


you judg in the caſe: Is it not 


ridiculous, when Mountains fall 


in travel, and are delivered of a 


Mouſe ? And on the other hand, 
Is it not as excellent, and for 
their honour, when Mice fall in 


travel, and bring forth Moun- 
Trains? 


Reader, had 
you not rather have Noble 


Thoughts from Barren Subjects, 


than Uſeleſs ones from Great? 
A ſmall Tree bearing a great 
deal of Fruir, than a great Tree 
with little but Leaves upon it? 
Give me an Iliad out of a Nut- 
ſhell,” an Army out of one Horſe, 


like the Trojan. I hate a great 
Cry anda little Hool; a great deal 


what to make of em) But ye me 
Centers, from which innumerable 


are little worth, and yet the 


of Wool, anda mall Cry, is far 
better. N 
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The Virtue of things lies in a 
little compaſs; witnels the Bi- 
tings of Piſmires, which by ſe- 
parating ſome little Particle from 
each Grain of Corn, deſtroy the 
Fruittulneſs of it, and make ic 
unable ever to grow again. 

The moſt Virtuous Part of a 
Plant is irs Seed; and yet how 
fmall, and Atom- like, are the 
Seeds of moſt Plant? 

Nature is for producing an Oak 
out of an Acorn. 

The leaſt things fin Nature are 
uſually the moſt fruitful: The 
Vine is a ſmall and tender Plan, 
but in Fruicfulneſs excels moſt 
others. Fertility is a grateful 
thing, and therefore it may well 
be ſaid, Ineſt ſua gratia parvis ; 
there is a Gracefulneſs in little 
things. The ſmall and humble 


vallies produce great Crops, whilſt 


the high and great Mountains 
are extremely barren. Some 
Themes appear like oints, 


no bigger than the Points of 


Needles (and they are fo barren 
and contradictery, we Rnow not 


leave to ſay thoſe Puncfſ are 


Lines of good Senſe may be 
drawn. fs: | 
How ſmall a thing is the Ma- 
riner's Compaſs 2 How much 
ſmaller is the trembling Needle, 
belonging therero ? And yer the 
greateſt Ships are ſteer'd, 
che longeſt Voyages conducted 
by means thereof. 2 
The Materials of many things 


Things themſelves are of great 


value, in reſpect of the Work · 


manſhip; Materiam ſuperabat o- 
pus, A Braſs Watch may 75 
more worth than a Watch of Gola, 

| According 


Ogg gg ss 2 SD grosses 
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Suhjects are cheap Materials; but 


and an Artiſt, who from Soot 


ſafe and ſovereign Medicines, 


Coarctation, or of ſome things 


G ire thereof (when rarified 


Fenn DB Nt Mou mw we ere 


when a lictle rarified byRefleQion, 


neſs; The Lord's Prayer, Creed 
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according as the Workmanſhip | 
may be, Barren and trifling 


could we beſtow ſo much Art 
upon them as ſome can and do, 
they would be accounted far 
from deſpicable. . 

What old Nurſe knows not 
how to diſtil a Good and Spiri- 
tuous Water out of excellent 
Herbs, ſuch as Mint and Balm? 
But he muſt needs be a Chymiſt, 


and Chamber-Lye, yea from hard 
and poiſonous Metals, can *. 
tract (as they ſay ſome do) both 


They that know the Benefit of 


being pent up and ſtraitned, may 
from thence conceive a good 
Opinion of Paradoxes (or ſuch 
ſtrange and barren Subjects) which 
do, as it were, pen up the Wits 
of Men, till ſerious Meditation 
begin to dilate them. _ 

What but the ſhitting up, and 
crouding together of Pouder in 
a Musket or Piſtol, makes ſo ſmall | 


by Fire) go off with ſo great a 
Report? Nature ſtraitned (as 
well as otherwiſe vex'd) will diſ- 
cover it ſel: By the ſame reaſon 
barren and ſtraitning Subjects, 


ſhould ſound beſt, and purchaſe 

moſt Applauſe, : 
Some Things are great in point 

of Eſteem, only for their Small- 


and Decalogue, written in the 
compaſs of leſs than a Groat (tho 
the beſt Eyes can hardly read it) 
may doubtleſs be ſold for a hun- 
dred times ſo much as. will be 


Imallneſs commends other things» 
why not Subjects and Arguments? 
Nay, if the World applaud thoſe 
who make Great Things extra- 
ordinary Small, why not them 
much more (which ſeems the 
harder Work of the two) who 
make Small Things Great? who 
ferch a grear deal of good Senſe 
our of a dry Subject. The In- 
duſtry and Ingenuity of a Huſ- 
bandman is not tried by a Soil 
that is fruitful co his hand, but 
by ſo manuring a barren Soll, as 
to make it fat and fruitful. To 
write upon barren Subjects, is 


(ro try what Ingenuity will do, 


when put hard to it; whether 
like the Sun, whoſe Beams 
brought into a narrow compaſs, 
that is, concentred in the Body 
of a Burning-Glaſs, are far more 
warm and forcible, than when 
diſpers'd and ſcarter'd far and 
near, throughout the Region of 
W : 
Moreover, this may be ſaid 
Thar if the Subject be Small, 
Barren, and Contradictory, the 
Loſs is not great, if it be ſpoil'd 
in the handling. Which, had I 
ſaid no more, is Paradox enough 
in Praiſe of 4 Paradox. But that 
the World may be yy con- 
vinc'd what a Pleaſure and Beneſit 
tis to read Subjects that ſeem 
ſtrange and contrary to the common 
Opinion, I ſhall further thew, tis 
not only 2 Pleaſure and Bene fit, 
Cc. but almoſt our Duty, ro 
read Paradoxes. For when God 
made us, he ſtamp'd his own 
Image upon us; which Image 
is moſt clearly apparent in thoſe 
two great diſtinguiſhing Facul- 
ties of Human Nature, the Un- 
derſtanding and Will. The one 


hen for them in a fair or legible 
Character. If an admirable} 


- 


diſpoſes us ro a Subtilty and 
B 3; 7. Subs 


| 


6 Athentan 
Sublimity af Knowledg, i. e. 
to ſtudy Things ſtrange and un- | 
common] the other to a Good- 
nets ot Temperance and Benefi- 
cence in our Actions: And ttis 
worthy a ſober Remark, and 
pretty to obſerve, how Man hath 
exercis d theſe two Faculties in 
pu: ſuit of theſe Ends, from the 
tirſt Creation; how his Intel- 
lectuals have mounted above the 
Sphere of Senſe, rranſgreſs'd the 
common Limirs and Horizon of 
the dull unthinking Multitude, 
und pecrd about with a Saga- 
city of Reaſon, into all the Cre- 
wices and ſecret Receſſes of Na- 
rure, to find how wide the Wit 
ef Man might be ſtretch'd and 
extended; and how (by the 
help of a Paradox) we may 
contraditt the Opinions in vogue. 
We admire the Induſtry and 
Skiltulneſs of the Bee, in ga- 
thering Honcy cut of the Flow. 
ers, carrying it home, and diſ- 
poling it in ſeveral Cells, inge- 
niouſſy contriv'd for the pur 
poſe ; the Wiſdom of the little 
Fut, in a hundred particular 
Inſtances of her Polity and Ma- 
nagery of Bui neſs; the cu- 
rious Embroidery and Net- work 
of the buſy Spider, in making | 
Webs, and purſuing her Game, 
for the catching of Hies; the 
ſtrange and almoſt ſtupendous 
Artifice of the poor Silkxyren, 
which, by the Impulſe of mere 
Nature, works her ſelf out of 
breath, and ſpins our of her 
own Bowels that which clothes 
and adorns the gayeſt part of 
Mankind. Let us fit a while 
at home, and call back our ram- 
bling Thoughts, to contract our 
Meditation and Proſpett; view 


Spozt. 
coveries we can make in the In- 


tellectual World ; that fo thro 
the dark Glaſs of a Paradox, 


and fer ſuch a Pattern of a Pa- 
radoxical Life, as might con- 


Things are falſe and erroneous. — 


home. But were we active 
and bold, what brave Schemes 
might we draw of Architecture 
What high Scaffolds might we 
raiſe! What wonderful Pro- 
jets might we contrive ! What 
ingenious and ſubtil Ideas might 
we form! The Quadrature of 
the Circle, the perpetual Motion, 
the ſcaling of the Skies, and 4 
perfect Diſcovery of the Lunar 
World, the Philoſopher's Stone, 
Hying, Diving, Any thing, Every 
thing, would be but mean and 
ordinary to employ our Wus 
upon. In ſhort, were we Vir- 
twoſi in earneſt, thoſe things 
which now ſeem ſtrange and 
| uncommon, would be eafy and 
familiar to us, But God has 
wiſely prevented our Projection 
of thefe Babels, by reducing 
our Time to a ſhort Scantling 
of a Span-long, and confounding 
our Thoughts wich a thouſand 
Cares, and abbreviating our Ne- 
ceſſities to a little Compendium 
of fearing God, and keeping his 
Commandments, as the whole of 
Man, Notwithſtanding we have 
all of us (almoſt) ſome ſpare 
Minutes left from our neceflary 
Offices, which we might, if we 
would, ſpend in a more noble 
way, upon more 
erciſes; either of Viewing or 
Doing, of Speculation or Acti- 


our felyes, and ſee what Diſ- 


on. 1 am not for Pomit ian's 
VV 


we may ſee our own Miſtakes, 


vince others that their Notions of 


Tis true, as Cowley ſays, — The 
Voyage Life is longeſt made at 


SAN GY DAS» wHEAa yy Www wits. 
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tricking Flies with a Pin ; nor the 
 Hungarian's Wooden Coat of Mail, 
the Work of fifteen Tears ; nor 
Myrmerides's Te0;:7774, Coac 
with . four Horſes, jo little, you 
might hide them under a Fly's 
ing; nor Collicrates's Elegies, 
writ ſo ſmall, that a Cherry-ſtone 
might hold them, &c. Theſe arc 
all certainly but Feors 
. A Ve, A labrricus Lois of 
Time, an Ingenious Profuſion of 
two of the beſt Talents we are 
entruſted with, viz. Our Time 
and Wit, Let give me leave to 
ſay, that when ve are diſpos'd 
to be innocently merry (as in 
the following Paradoxes) it is 
not fit that aſl our Subjects 
ſnould be ſcrious: For tho it 
be highly cemmendable to point 
at ſerious Things in the midſt 
of Drollery and Barren Sub- 
jette, &c. (like a Fable that 
hath a good Moral) yet to 
drol{ upon ſerious Things is as 


| 


| 


— 


tis both a Pleaſure and | Benefit | 
to read Subjects that ſeem. ſizange 
and contrary to the common Oi» 


h nion. But if any ſay, that this 


Paradix in Praiſe of, a Pargdog— 
is not ſo ſtrange or contradictory 
45 they did expect, ſuch will. do 
well to conſider, That all, or 
moſt things, in their fixſt begin- 
pings are ſmall and imperfect 
and this — Paradox in Praiſe of 
a Faradix—— is the firſt, Eflay. 
of this nature, - that ever came 
in Print; and being ſuch, doth 
beg for ſuch Allowance as ought 
to be given to thoſe hf are 
the firſt Founders of any Pro- 
ject: For, you know, Facile eff 
Inventis addere.— Howeyer, 
Reader, whar has been wanting 
in Strangeneſs and Contradibſion 
in our Firſt Paradox, will be 
abundatitly made up in the Se- 
cond : For 'tis —4 Paradox 
proving that no Colours are Real; 
but what we call Green, Red, 
Ye!luw, Blue, only appear ſuch to 


much a Crime on the other 
Hand —— _ 
Thus I have fairly proy'd, that 


— — 


u, according as Bodies -variquſly, 
receive the Light. „ 


—— 


6 


Paradox II. 


— 
— 


, 


That no Colours are Real; but what we call Green, Red; : 
Yellow, Blue, & c. only appear ſuch to us, according 
as Bodies variouſly receive the Light. 


HE Knowledg of Men is 
never compleat : What 
they know in one manner, they 
are 1gnorant of in another, 
Nothing is fo manifeſt to the 
Senſe as Colour; nothing ſo ob- 
{cure to the Underſtanding , 
which doubts whether it harh 


t Real Exiſtence, or whether it 


\ * 


only appears ſuch to us, according 
as Bodies variouſly receive the 
Light, Indeed Green and Blue 
ſeem all one by a Candle, and 
the ſame Colour ſeems different 
by Day-light ; which again makes 
the Species vary according to its 
Diverſity : For, we judg of them 
otherwiſe in the Twilight, in the 
RR  _- Sun, 


wiſe beholding them ſlopingly, di- 
rely,-or thro a Colour'd Glaſs, 
or hear ſome other lively Co- 
four. Are any Colours fairer 
467 thoſe of the Rainbow ? 
And yet they are nd more Real, 
chan thoſe of the Clouds. The 
Whiteneſs which we behold in 
the Mithy Way, arifeth only 

m 'the Light of many. ſmall 

. The Necks of Pigeons 
ſeem of a thouſand more Co- 
Fours than they have. The Ha- 
vent, the Air, and the Water 
have none but what we fancy, or 
what their Depth, and the Weak- 
meſs of our Sight gives them. 

e Scales of Fiſh, ſome ſmall 
Worms, and certain kinds of 
rotten Wood, ſhining. in the 
night, ſeem. to us to be co- 
Tour'd. Ang Pictures are 45. 
prehended well or ill drawn, 
according to their Situation. 


Athenian Spozt. 


Sun, and in the Shadow ; other. ſame Colour. 


Sugar, Arſenic, 
and all Salts are White, the 
Crow and Raven are Black; 
and, on the contrary, one and 
the ſame mix'd Body, of the 
ſame Temperature in all its Parts, 
is nevertheleſs of ſeveral Co- 
tours, which it changes without 
Mutation of irs Temper. Ebony 
is Black in its Surface, and 
Grey within : Marble, Faſper, 
and Porphyry delight the Sight 
chiefly by the Variety cf their 
Colours: Tellow prov 
White, and White becomes Black 
in the Sun. Nor can atly one 
fay, that chat Part of a Tulip 
which differs in Colour from 
all the reſt, rf oa of 2 
in ity, Wherefore, ſince Co- 
. not from the firſt 
Elementary Qualities, they are no 
more Real than the Intentional 
Species of the Sight; yea, they 
are the very ſame thing: for, 


80 that this Paradox [That No the Vifible Species are nothing 


Colokirs© are Real, &c.] how- 
ever firange and ſurprizing ic 
 Jooks, is what no Man can ever 
diſprove, and I ſcarce think our 
Virtuoſs will ever attempt it ; | 
for every one knows, Colours 
cannot proceed from the Tempera- 


ment or Mixture of the four firſt | change 


elſe but Qualities ſtreaming 
from every terminated Body, 
which alter the Medium, filling 
the ſame with their Images, 
which they diffuſe even into the 
Organ. Nom Colours are the ſame, 
being . Qualities which actually 
and alter the Diaphanous 


ualities, becduſe, mix d Bogies * Illuminated Body. 
N 


different Temperature have the 
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Athenian Spot. 9 
Paradox III. 


Fruition's Nothing, or ratbey Something which deſtroys 
Love A Paradox proving there is no Pleaſure in Co- 
pulation, | OM £587 


1 VE is our Reaſon's- Paradox, which till 
Againſt the Judgment doth maintain the Wil; 

And governs by ſuch arbitrary Laws, 8 
It only makes the Act our Likings Cauſe : ; 
We have no brave "Revenge, but to forgo ; 

Our full Deſires, and ſtarve the Tyrant ſo. | 

They whom the Riſing Blood tempts not to taſte, 
Preſerve a Stock of Love can never waſte : 

When eaſy People who their Wiſh enjoy, 

Like Prodigals, at once their Wealth deſtroy. 

Adam till now had ſiayd in Paradiſe, + 

Had his Deſires been bounded by his Eyes, 

When he did more than look, that made th Offence, 

And forfeited his State of Innocence. 1 2 
Fruition therefore is the Bane t undo 43 - > 
Both our Affection, and the Subject too, | | 
And is that NOTHING we ſhall ever rue. 

'Tis Love into worſe Language to tranſlate, 

And make it into Luſt degenerate * 

'Tis to dethrone, and thruft it from the Heart, 

To ſeat it groſly in the Senſual Part. | 
Seek for the Star that's ſhot upon the Ground, 
And nought but a dim Jelly there is found. 

Thus foul and dark our Female Stars appear, 

If fall'n or looſened once from Vertue's Sphere: 
Glow-worms ſhine only loo d on, and let lie; 

But handled, crawl into Deformity : we 

So Beauty is no longer Fair and Bright, | 

Than whilſt unſtained by the Appetite ; 

And then it withers like a blaſted Flow'r | 
Some poiſonous Worm, or Spider, hath crept. o'er. 
Pigmaleon's Dotage on the carved Stone, Ms 
Shews Amoriſts their ſtrong Illuſion, = | 123] 
Whilſt he to gaze and court it was content.. 8 
He ſerv d as Prieſt at Beauty's Monument: . | 
But when by looſer Fires t Embraces led, 

It prov'd à cold hard Statue in bis Bed. 

Love that's i „ like mad Mens Dreams, 
Preſented by falſe Lights and broken Beams, 


——— 


ds. rener TT. — ——_ 


Buy the fair Front judg d all within Divine: 
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This is (if any) the Philofopher*s Stone, 
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Ir poorly takes us like Third - Ague Fits; 
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10 Athenian Spot. 
So long contents us, as no near Addreſs: 
Shews the weak Senſe our painted Rapnrineſs. 
But when thote pleaiing Shadows us forſake, 
Or of the Subſtance we a Trial make, 0 
Like him, deluded by the Fancies mock, a | 
We ſhipwraek gainſt an Alabaſter Rock, - ©” 4 0 
What tho thy Miſtreſs far from Marble be? Sd 
Her Softneſs will transform and harden thee. 
Luſt is a Snake, and Guilt the Gorgan's Head, 
Which Conjcience turns to Stine, and Foys to Lead. 

Turtles themſelves will bluſh, i put to name 
The Act whereby they quench Fact am'rous Flame. 
Who then, that's wiſe or vertuhus, would not tear 
To catch at Pleaſures which forbidden were ; 46H | 8 
When thoſe which we count lawful, cannot be LAI 
Requir'd without ſome Loſs of Modeſty ? ? | | 
Een in che Marriage-Bed, where ſott Delights f 8 
Are cuſtomiry an authoriz d Rites: 1 
What are tnoſe Tributes to the wanton Senſe, 
But Toleratimn of Incintinence? 
For properly you cannot call that Love, 
Which des not from the Soul, but Humour moue. 
Thus they who worſhip'd Pan or Iſis Shrine, 
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Tho ent'ring, found *rwas but a Goat or Cow, 
To ivhich before their Ignorance did bow.” SIE, 
Such Temples and ſuch Goddeſſes are theſe, TINA {0 © 
V. hich foc:-{h Lovers and Admirers pleaſe : 
Who if they chance within the Shrine to pry, 
Find that a Beaſt they thought a Deity, 

Nor makes it only our Opinion leſs 

Of what we lik d before, and now poſſeſs ; 
But robs the Fuel, and corrupts the Spice 
Which ſweetens and inflames Love's * 
Ajter Fruition once, what is Deſire 

But Aſhes kept warm by a dyjug Fire * 
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Which ſtill miſcarries at Projection. 
For when the Heat ad Octo intermits, 


Or muſt on Embers as dull Drugs infuſe, 
Which we for Medicine, not for Pleaſure, aſe. | 
Far Lover's 75 ys then leaye fo ſick a Tate: 

And ſoon as reliſh'd by the Seniſe, are paſt; 
They are but NO THING ſure 3 loft f ple, 
And therefore only in Reverſion bef 1 
For, bate them Expectation and 


Jou cake the mou delightful Sener Nr! 


Irn eee OA eee. 


Athenian Spot. 
Theſe two ſuch Rule within the Fancy keep, 


It 


As Banquets apprehended in our Sleep; | 
Aſter which pleaſing Trance, next Morn we wake, 


Empty and angry at the Night's Miſtake. 


— 


Give me long Dreams and Viſions of Content, 

Rather than Pleaſuresin a MINUTE ſpent, 
And ſince I know before, the ſhedding Roſe 

In that ſame Inſtant doth her Sweetneſs loſe; 

Up-nr the virgin- ſtock ſtill let her dwell eter 
For me, co teaſt my Longings with her Smell. 
Th ſe are but Counterfeits of Joy at beſt, . 
V hich ;anguiſh ſoon as brought unto the Teſt, 


Ne: can I hold it worth his Pains, 


who tries 


To Inn that Harveſi which by reaping dies. 
Reſolve me now what Spirit hath Delight, 

If by tull Meals you kill the Appetite ? 

That Stomach healthy'ſt is that ne er was cloy d, 

Why not that Love the beſt then, ne er enjoy'd ? 

Since nat rally the Blood, when tam'd or ſated, 

Will cocl {4 faſt, it leaves the Object hated. 


Pleaſures, like Wonders, quickly 


loſe their Price, 


When Teaſon or Experience makes us wiſe. 
To cloſe my Argument then, I dare ſay, 

(And without Paradox) as well we may, 

Enjoy our Love, and yet preſerve Deſire, 

As warm our Hands by putting out the Fire. 


— 4 —_— _ 


Paradox W.. 


That Phyſicians kill (at leaſt Two Hundred ta One) more 
5 than they cure. We, 


A New Phyſician had need of 
a new Church- yard: I dif- 
pute not who kills ſafeſt, the Ga- 
leniſt or the Paracelſian. Tis all 
one whether a Man die by a Sti- 
letto, or a broad Sword. Yer I 


ſay, no doubt but God hath ap- 
pointed the Means as well as the 
Cure, tho but few know the 
night Cauſe. For the Lord hath 
created Medicines of the Earth, 
and he that is wiſe will nor ab- 


with the Honour due to him; 


for in the ſight of Great Men he 
ſhall be had in Admiration. 

But you'll reply, What ſhall 
become of poor Men that cannot 
entertain them? Marry at that 
Diſtance, beſt ; admire their Con- 
fidence only, and have leaſt to do 


Healthieſt and Happieſt. Where 
do they liye longer, than in the 


with them; for ſuch only are thę 


Orcades, Foreſt of Arden, Nor- 


flor them, I ben the Phyſician 


| 


way, &6, or ſounder, 


hn DIC 


* 


than where 
dh 


the name of Phyſick is not once 

heard of.? Ag 

Nuot Themiſon ægros Autumno occi- 
C deret uno? 


Nay, they are rewarded too for 
their Murders: They are the 
common Executioners | kill at 
eaſt 200 to One more than they 
cure] their Art (if one) is but 
conjectural, full of Impoſture, 
rhe Devil Apollo the Inventor of it. 
And if Succeſs follow, it is by 
Chance, not cheir Cunning ; or 
Nature had done it without them. 
And for this very reaſon, Avicen 
(an eminent Phyſician) wept eve- 
ry time he preſcribd a Purge; 
and well he might, for he could 
not hut know that many Diſeaſes 
no Phyſick can cure; as the 
ns Apoplexy, Strangury, Gout, 

Co 0 1 


Tollere nodoſam neſcit medicina Po- 
( dagram. 


What wiſe Man then, like the | 


tender Lady, or rich pamper'd 
Citizen, would be ſo jealous of 
his Healch, char if his Finger or 
Head but ake, or a Stitch vex his 
Side, will ſtrait conſult the Phy- 
fician, aggravate his ſlender Ma- 
lady, make himſelf ſick with Con- 
teit, as Doctor wich his Imper- 
rinence ; ſtir up a ſilent Diſeaſe 
wich frequent Purgations; Purge 
his Soul out of bis Body, and kill 
himfeff in good earneſt? | 

Ged and the Doffir Men alike 
1 ee Cate, 
Taft at the Brink. of Dan * oo 
a 6 „„ „e 
The anger oer, both are alike're- 


God in forgotten, and 
Ie ; ¶ ſlighted, 


Athenian Spot. 


Whar is this but to provoke 
Nature, trouble the Humour, and 
not to remove it? Or at leaſt, 
make a ſtrong Body weaker, as 
by often Bruſhing, fine Cloth is 
worn thin; ro play with Death, 
or rather to fight with it; to 
tempt God, and fo tire out our 
frail Bodies with Phyſick,. when 
Nature alone is the beft, ſafeſt, 
and wiſeſt Phyſician: 4 Foe 
Principium. Prayer and a Bunch 
of Figs, and that but outwardly 
apply d, prolong'd Hexekiabs 
Life fifteen Years. With this 
Panpharmacon alone, Luke the 
Evangeliſt cur'd all Diſeaſes. 

And tho our Saviour would 
work by Means, and cure the 
blind Man with Clay and Spittle ; 
yet how often was only his Fiat, 
or, Be thou Whole, the Reſtora- 


Hippocrates or Paracelſus admini- 
ſter, Paul or Apollo, it is God that 
gives [ the Increaſe of Health) the 
Bleſſing. 

As Paracelſus therefore 4 
ſcribes Hippocrates's fortunate 
Cures, not to his Skill, ſo much 
as to the People's ſtrong Conceit 
of his Worrh and Skill ; ſo am! 
perſuaded, that many Patients, 
chro the ſtrong Fancy they have 
of the Doctor (let the Remedy 
be ever ſo ordinary) and by God's 
Help together, recover. The 
Phyſician's Modeſty with the fick 
man's Patience, work it out ſoon- 
ſer, than the deſperate Practices 
»f Mountebank Quacking Har- 
pies, who to get a Fee will purge 
the Purſe to be ſure, and preſcribe 
Death to the next Comer ; or like 


wo for it. Change of Air 


C quited, (which alone cures rotten Sheep) 
the Doctor or Linen, do refreſh, and often 


tive? No matter then whether | 


'Tinkers, ſtop one Hole, and make 


dice 
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Athenian Sport. - 


* 


change the Sick from the worſe to be bhury d alive, as obſerve the 


the better; 


Miſers viuit, qui Me- ſtrict nice Rules of our ſevere 


dics vivit, A Man has as good Leſſians and Galenifts, 
An inner Room receives the hume rous Souls | 
Of ſuch as pay to be reputed Fools : 

» Globes fland on Globes, Volumes on Volumes lie, 


And Planetary Schemes amuſe the Eye. 


"ud 


The Sage in Velvet- Chair, here lolls at Eaſe, 


To promiſe future Health for 


The Phyſician here is the only, 
Diſeaſe, or worſe ; their Method 
is a Torture: Firſt, Phleboromy 
a preparative. Clyſter; then a 

rge, Vomit, Phlebotomy and 
Clyſter repeated; and chen 4 
Purge, a Purge, a Purge, till no- 
thing is left either in Purſe or 
Body. This cauſeth that Caco- 
chymia they obſerve in the ener- 
vated Body. And then indeed 
Remedium omnium malorum, Death 
follows, the certain Cure of all 
Diſeaſes. | 


preſent Fees, 


very Shame of all Phyſicians; 
what can Aſculapius preſcribe 
better than Exerciſe and Sweat- 
ivg, which a labouring Man can- 
not avoid? What cures a Surfer, 
Nuartan Ague, &. like Faſting? 
For the Small Pox, a careful Nurſe 
to keep the Patient in, and to 
drive them out, is beſt: Experi- 
ence tells us, they only die that tam - 
per; for, where one miſcarries of 
it in the Country, 200 dies of ir 
in the City, tho viſited by the 


* 


In the Cure of an Ague, the 
No 


hole College. 


Phyſick can but mend our crazy State, 


Patch an old Building, not a New. create; 
The firft Phyſicians by Debauch were made, 
| Exceſs began, and Sloth ſuſtains the Trade. 
The Wiſe for Cure, on Exerciſe depend ; 
God never made his Work for Man to mend. 


Tapprove not of MagickCharms, 
Exorciſms, nor Holy Water nei- 
ther; that's to drive out one De- 
vil wich another worſe: Nor of 
the Turks Obſti to neglect 
the Means, becauſe their Days 
are numbred. No, read the 
Book call'd [Every Man hit own 
Doctor] and remember, Every 
Aan is a Fool, or Phyſician to him- 


Regimen of his own Healck, and 

what is moſt uſeful. Let him 
bur ſhun that, and uſe but cheſe 
Three, Prayer, Faſting and Pati- 
ence, and the Cure is done: But 
if Men will murder themſelves by 
running to this and the other 
Doctor, this Paradox has no hand 
in it; for it has fairly prov'd, 
That Phyſicians kill (at leaſt 2co 


ſelf atleaſt; and beſt knows the 


to one) more than they cure. 
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bud v. 
That it is the Pleaſanteſt Life to be always in Danger. | 


O am not ignorant, what 

Danger I incur both with 
timorous and ſevere Men, in aſ- 
ſerting this PARADOX, yet 
ſince ir pleaſes me extremely, and 
carries not with ir the leaſt Allay, 
either of Suſpicion or Fear, Iam 
apt to believe, that all Actions of 
this Nature, are to a wiſe Man, 
accompany'd with the fame aſ- 
ſurance and Satisfaction: And 
this I the rather affirm, becauſe 


for Dangers, ſuppoſing that we 
ſhould grant taem to be Evils, 
whar more courreous and light 
Evils could we wiſh for, than 
thoſe that are come and gone in 
a Minute? But Dangers are fo 
far from that, that they are com- 
monly ſooner paſt than known ; 
bur the Remembrance of them re- 
mains perpetually freſh, and brings 
every Day new Circumſtances to 
claw che Underſtanding, Nay, 


(according to the right Meth 
of Diſpuration) firſt ſtating the 
Word, and freeing it from Am- 
biguities, I find that this is juſt a 
Chimera, and a Notional No- 
thing. For if we ſay there is 
ſuch a Thing as Danger betore- 
hand, it may be Fear or Mifin- 
formation, yet poſſibly the Dan- 
ger may never touch us: If we 
conſider it in the preſent Tenſe, 
tis not Danger but Miſery. And if 
we conſider it in the preter Tenſe, 
tis paſt and gone. Now ſince al] 
Time is comprehended under 


odl and ſuch a faithful Good it 15, 


chat no Malice of Fortune can 
bereave us of, but it ſtays with 
us in other Miferies; whereas 


quickly vaniſh: And as we can 
no more graſp them than a Sha- 
dow, fo can we no, more recom- 
_ them, than call back Yeſter. 

ay. - 
But ſuppoſing Danger ſuch 2 
thing as ought to be fear'd, ſince 
all wiſe Men agree with the Sto- 
icks in this, That we ought not 
to be troubled tor Things which 


theſe Three Terms, and this fallsfare not in our Power, and we 


under none of them, it follows 
that this hath no Time at all, 
which being inſeparable to every 
Exiſtence, as the Meaſure of its 
Duration, it will be evident, that 
Danger is a mere Mi- entity, and 
thoſe that fear it, fear juſt no- 
thing. 

In the Compariſon of Good 
and Eyil, we ever account thoſe 
Evils the leaſt, which are the: 
leaſt Laſting ; and è contra, thoſe 
Goods che Beſt, which are the 


cannot help; and that the Life of 
Man is beſet with ſo many Cont in- 
gencies, which may every minute 
either furprize or aſſault us; 
what a Madneſs were it, to anti- 
cipate our inevitable Miſeries? 
and like him in Horus, throw 4- 
way our Gold for fear of loſang it: 
Furor eſt ne moriare mori. Yet 
ſince Death will at laſt conquer 


us, and they call it the oog 


22G:0wraroy, the Madneſs of Men 
has not ſhew'd it ſelf more in a- 


moſt conſtant and durable, Now ay thing than in their Fear of it. 


Some 


Friends, Patrimony, Honour, can | 


2 
— 
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Some Aſſaſſinating themſelves for 
fear of Aſſaſſination; and there- 
in thewing at once, an Act of the 
greateſt Cowardice and Cruelty 
(for every thing muſt needs love it 


Morſq; minus peng, quod mora 


Whilſt the graveſt and moſt ſo- 
ber Men, put it only inter muner: 
Nature, and by their frequen' 
Compoſures, even at the ver 
Inſtant of their Diſſolution, con- 
fute the Horrcr of it. And if 
this great Bugbear of Mankind, 
when its Vizard is off, proves ſuch 
a tame Foolery, I wonder what 
the petty Dangers muſt fhrink 
mto. ; 

There is nothing among all the 
Ex cellencies of Mankind, more 
ſhining than Knowledg and Cou- 


L 


lelf the beſt) that is poſſible. 


- 


Others execute themſelves by lin- 
gring Deaths, and Torrures of 
their Fears, and ſo make it a Pu- 


niſnment greater than Nature e- 


ver meant it. | a 


mortis habet. ? 


duct in preventing them, or a ſly 
Dexterity in weakening them? 
there were no Storms at Sea, 
har uſe were k ili ts of, but tal- 
kative Burdens? but upon the 
arſt Outrage of a Stogm, they on- 
ly are call'd upon and worſhip'd.. 

For Courage, tis only ſeen in 
Dangers; and withcur them, 
Hares and Lions are of equal For- 
titude. Gieat Souls that dare af- 
front Dangers are therein try'd, 
and move at that time in To 
natural Element, and to its own 


Dangers, would be dull, heavy, 
and unactive Habits What Uſe 
were there for Krowledg, if we 
met not with che Mages ana Intri- 
cacies of Life * And what more 


avoiding Dangers, or avaſt Con- 


* 


ro all the glitt ring Paths 


rage; and both theſe without 


In wiſhing nothing, we erjy ſtill moſt; 

For e en our Wiſh is in Poſſeſſion liſt : 

Reſtleſs we wander to a new Deſire, 

And burn our ſelves by blowing up the Fire: 

We toſs and turn about our Feav'riſh Will, 

When all our Eaſe muſt come by lying ſtil: 
For all the Happineſs Mankind can gain, 

Is not in Pleaſure, but in Reſt from Pain. 

| We barbarouſly. call thoſe bleſs'd, 

Who are of largeſt Tenements poſſeſs d; 

While ſwelling Coffers break their Owners Reſt. 
| More truly happy thoſe that can | 

Govern the little Empire, Man: 
Bridle their Paſſions, and direct their Will 


proper Sphere every Thing hath 
a Tendency, and therefore muſt ne- 


ceſſarily delight in it. And can 


there be a greater Pleaſure to 2 
Man than for ſo a ſmall a Trifle as 
his own Heart, to inable him co 


wife, than a preſent Ingenuity in conquer a Monſter, or a Multi- 


tude ? 


uh 


of charming WE 
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Who in à fix'd unalterable State, 
Smile at the doubtful Tide of Fate, 
And ſcorn alike her Friendſhip and her Hate, 
Who Poiſon leſs than 2 fear, 
Loth to purchaſe Life ſo dear; | 
But kindly, for their Friend, embrace cold Death, 
And ſeal their Country's Love with their departing Breath, 


Moreover, Man delights in no- [of Guards, ro bring the People 
thing ſo much as in Fame; and |into Commiſeration, than by this 


A 
£7 7 
* 


how can he be more glorious [only Pretence? Which neceſſarily 
than by ſhewing a Serenity, nay ſnews how powerful and popu- | 
Gladneſs, amidit. ſo many Ene- lar Dangers are, and what Atten- | 
mies as Dangers are? Or what dance they require (which dif- 
can be more delighttul to him, covers their Majeſty) that they 
than to ſee he is ſo much his own [whom they once threaten, mult | 
Maſter, that he can defy all Ca- immediately be ſecur'd ; for what 
ſualcies, and either carctully con- elſe are Guards but honourable | 
temn them, or expect them with Impriſonment. | 
Confidence ? Bur if the Shadow, and mere | 
What more pernicious to whole [Repreſentation of Dangers be fo, 
Armies, nay, even inſulting Con- [what is the Subſtance and Dangers 
querors, than Security ? Whar ſthemſelves? When a Man's in 
better Means to frighten away Se- Safety, few regard him; many 
curities than Dangers ? Which [may envy him: But falling once 
muſt needs be of a very Sove- into Danger, Tears, Commiſera- 
reign: Virtue, that are a Means to | tion, Relief, and that poſſibly from | 
pre whole Armics ; and of a| his Enemies, which is the ſweet- 
moſt diffuſive fruitful Nature, jeſt of all, come unto him. 
that when they appear leaſt, are | Since we have manifeſted the 
greateſt. rare Liſe and Neceſſity of Dangers, 
Beſides, Rewards are propor- it will not be hard for us now to 
tion'd to Dangers ; which ſhews [ſhew them ro be of that Gallant 
them of a worthy, and deſerving Cordial Nature, that they cloſely 
Nature; and therefore many Men |accompany the beſt Things, and 
have been call'd the Saviours of | immediately flow from our moſt 
their Country at one Time, for apparent Happineſſes, from which 
ſome little Performances, which | they are no more ſeparable than 
if they had done at another, Heat from Light. . 
would hardly have been noted: Are nor, I pray you, the beſt 
and hence ir is that many. great| Things ever in the greateſt Dan- 
ſtratagematick Wits, have no ger? Porcelain and Venice Glaſſes 
better ways either of ſtartling are the moſt apt to be broke; the 
their Enemies, or retaining their richeſt Flowers are the ſooneſt 
Friends, than by increaſing the put d; the goodlieſt Stag will be 
Shew of their Pangers. | ſooneft ſnot; rhe beſt Faces do 
Now what other means have] the ſooneſt decay; the beſt Men 
Tyrants had to poſſeſs themſelves) are moſt liable ro En, the 1 


Athentan Sport. 17 
eſt to Spoil : What better Thing] nificent, than to be perperually 
in all the World, than that Divine] Feaſting 2 And yet this brings on 
Stone of the Chymtiſts ? Let Men] Surfeits, Gouts, and other Diſea- 
in the atchieving of it, do com- ſes, that make a Man miſerable, 
monly hazard both their Brains even to his Grave. What greater 
and Subſtance ; and in cafe they jor more compendious Way to 
come near an End, it is a very | Profit than Merchandize * Which 
good Eſcape, if their Glaſſes be notwithſtanding is every Hour 
not melted or broken; or evil|ſo ſubject to Hazard, that a Man's 
Spirits (as Flamell admoniſnes) Life and Subſtance being commit- 
do not thro Envy blind their ted to Wind and Water (two of 

yes, and ſpoil all the Work, the moſt. uncertain Things in the 
But indeed, to conſider the |World.) are continually but two or 

Thing aright, Dangers are ſoin-|three Inches from Deſtruction. 
corporated and mingled with the] Since we have been fo far in 
beſt Courſes of Lite, that like Danger, it were a Sin not to be 
Hippacrates's Twins, they both] in Debt, ſince Debt and Danger 
live and die together. laccompany one another; and 
What more fortunate, than to]methinks, if a Man would but 
be the Favourite of a Prince ?|confider theſe great Enjoyments, 
Yet the Thrones of Princes them-| which Men in Debt have, he muſt 
ſelves are not plac'd on Cubes; needs fay there is ſome what in it, 
nor are thoſe Cubes founded on] much more pleaſant than the Vul - 
Rocks, or cemented with Braſs: gar imagine ; who tho they think 
There is a Sword hangs by a Debr an Eſtate, wherein there is 
Horſe-Hair perpetually o'er their nothing but Miſery and the utter- 
Heads; and they may die by the |moſt Calamity of Fortune, yet it 
Kernel of the Grape, by a Hair, is quite otherwiſe © For, Firſt, a 
by a Prick, as well as other Men; Man having paſt the Meridian of 
and then where's the Favorrite'? [his Fortune, ſets and reſts with- 
Does not he hold by a poor Te-jout Noiſe; he is not 'incang''d 
nure, that has no more Aſſu- with -Dependences, needs neither 
rance ? | {ro care for publick Burdens or 
Again, if we will conſider the] Miferies, but is wholly withdrawn 
principal Courſes of Lite whichſ into himſelf, Befides, hat no- 
Men imagine to themſelves will fbler Duty is there of Mankind, 
be the moſt Pleaſant and fulleſt |than to give every Man his own 2 
of Delight, we ſhall find them at- And this the Debror is perpetually 
tended with depending Inconveni- ſollicited ro : Nor does he want 
ences and Dangers, What greater his daily Attendance and Viſita- 
Piece of Allurement than the tions, which the greateſt Favoy- 
Company and Converſation of jrites in the Cadence of their For- 
Women ?' And yet this, for the] tunes, miſs; nor can he ever be 
moſt part, brings on Venereal Diſ:Junprovided for, ſince at the ut- 
caſes, which are the moſt naft},] oſt, he is ſure of Lodging and 

dangerous, and worſt to be good Company, 

ed out, of any whatſoever. What] All which put together, will a- 
Lite ſeems more royal and mag · mount to thi 8 ſince Dan- 
den 
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gers are not only unavoidable, but jof a. Royal Entertainment, when 
even conſequential, to the greateſt [tor fear of the Sword hanging 
Ppleaſuies, it were a Madneis toſ oy a Horſe Hair over his Head, 
ayoid the one for fear of the ohe cou'd not enjoy himſelf out 
ther. And certainly Damoele.| >f that noble Feaſt that was ſer, 
veey oi ke e ce hte belore him. r 
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Bas Was: by e Hanes a us Pa 3:8 2% 
Ny: — (%s all wife, Men aver) RY Ht 
Was here, and there, and eue where; i ; boy 3 
A Shueglecock which, you might then ſe 
Toſs d by the Battledvor of Fancy, 1 
e (pinning wildly, here and, there, , 9 
Dang d. Jigs jand; Galliards in che Air. th 
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And jarcing 
Still conſtant in Incapſtancy. , ple 
s Cour 


The Sun (as all Men know, courle 0 5 
Rides round tha / World Wich 60 21 ee 
And like; a Sicked, Fornicator, 4 ? 
Leaves his true Bed, the any , 2 7 200K 
And let old Fave fay. what be ern: Das 
Rambles to Capricorn and —. oY ; # bn ; % 
The fixt. Stars tos (tho Era ater. © 
Swears they ve'er mov d, wax, will, tent), =; | f 
Yet ha' been found by Optick Enęines | | 175 
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Then for the Planets (Heav'ns fave em!) 

No mortal Man knows where to have em; ; 
They move by Excentrics, Epicicles, 
And outchange threeſcore Madam Fickles. 

Nay more, the rambling roguy Gipfies 
Amaze che World by dire Eclipſes, 

Cauſe Battels, Famines, Death, Diſeaſes, 

And whate'er Miſchief Gadbury pleaſes : 

But tho theſe rove and live at random, 

Te'r Comets ſtill go much beyond em. 

Comet is a rambling Blade 1 5. 

That ſcours thro Heav n in Maſquerade 3 3 
Sometimes in antick Dreſs he appeats, 

And frights the Angels from their Spheres; 
Sometimes ſtuck round with Links and Teschen 
To ſublunary Worlds he marches; 

And ſſily entring on a ſudden, | 

Scares filly Boors from eating Fudding; 
Then e Hamſteum with his Glaſſes 

Can tell ye whereabouts his Place is; 

Whip, Sir, he's gone to th' Antipodes, Li 
Where deeper Heads * think his Abode is,  *-Some of 
Within the bound of Heavens high Wall . the Royal 
Ts hept a conſtant a,! Society. 
And there, e er ſince the World's Creation, a 


A "har" been dür Recreation. ie TD 
Thus what's the Harmony 00 th _ dh No! ad woes 
(Which deafens ey'ry-Mertal's Ears) PLAN 24 
But Muſick made in Seretading, „ as RI! Fae. 
And thrum'd Guitrars in Maſgncrading, ? I 


Then ' as for Thunder, pray. what is t elle, 30 
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Thus far ſor Hauen: Pray, now let's fec ae 
What Ramblcs in chis World chere be: | * 
And firſt, our Modern Virtuop, | af 
Who with acw Problems daily poſe ye; V; 
Say, that ths very earthly. Ball, ot 
Towns, Cities, Rivers, Men and 12 


Rams round the World with all us in it, | 5 
And rambles fſixty Miles & minute. 

The Elements thew Places change, 

And into forcign Regions range; 

They ramble ſo contus dly round, 

They're no where Simple to be found: 
Fire does from higheſt Concave g, 
And Jurks in #lints and Stones below; 
Air enters Earth's vaſt hollow Caverns, 
And there like Eullies drunk in Taverns, 


Roars, Swaggers, SCours n 


Aud here the Auth was neſt graciouſly pleaꝰ d te. Ramble t 
{unewhat elſe. | et 210045 4151 nee if 
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The ſame numerical Voice of a Preacher is not heard by 
any Two of his Auditors ;, but every Man, and even 
Ear, is affeGed with a diſtint® Voice, _ 95 


oy 
. F 


Fon the better proving this, Aud (a.) the Pereicity of the Air" 
T ſtrange and amazing para- Motion when exploded from tbe 
dox, *cwill be neceflary (and per- Lungs in Speech. And then ſpl 
haps very entertaining to the conclude this Paradox with another 
Curious Reader) that I prove, Paradox. (worthy the Wonder even 
1. The Neceſſity of a certain. Conf F. Scholars )_ proving, , That all 
ęurat ion in a Sound. 2. How: the Voices. and Sounds are of equi iſ 
Air is the Material of all Voices. Swiftneſs in the Dilation, _ 

3. I ſhall proceed to our Para- Iam firſt. to prove that a cer: 
dax, and ſbew, that one and the tain Configuration of its minute 
fame numerical Voice i not heard Particles is eſſentially neceſſary to 
by two Men, nor both Ears of oe eve ; Sound, and this may be 
Aan; and the proving of this will concluded ſafely even from hence; 
occaſion me to treat of two Problems that ſo great variety of Sounds, 
not yet folv'd by. any Philoſopher. and chiefly of Words, or Letter, 
(1.) How ſuch infinite Variety of as well Vowels as Conſonants 
Words is form'd only by the various could not be ſo exactly diſtin | 
Motions of the Tongue and Lips, guiſn d by the Hearing, ual | 


the Senfory were varioufly, or in 
2 pecultar manner parcelled and 


variety of Affection be made 
our, but by 2 Variety of Sigil- 
lation or Impreſſion, dependenr 
reſpectively on the vartous Confi- 
gration of thoſe (Molecule) fmall 
Maſſes, that compoſe the Sound. 
Iam next to prove that The 
Air #s the Material of all Voices. 
By this Aſſertion I do not mean 
all rhe Breath expir'd from the 
Lungs, together with thoſe fuli- 
ginous Exhalations, that the Den- 
ſation of the Air in cold Wea- 
ther, I bjects to the Diſcernment 
of our Sight; but only the moſt 
ſubtle Part of the Air infpir'd, 
and modulated tn the vocal Ar- 
tery and other Organs of Speech: 
becauſe ſuch only can be judg d 
capable of Configuration. Nor 
can ſo ſmall a Quantity of pureſt 
Air be thought inſufficient upon 
Diſperſion to poſſeſs ſo capacious 
2 Sphere, as that of every ordi- 
nary Voice; ſo that of a whole 
heatre. of Auditors, each one 
al diſtinctly hear it: infomuch 
as only a Mourhful of Water 
blown from a Fuller's mouth, is 
ſo diffus d as to irrigate the Air, 
Fepleniſning a Room of confide- 
nble amplitude. Eſpecially when 
ae Analogy holds quite thro : 
For as the Drops of Water are fo 
nuch both larger and denſer, by 
now much nearer they are after 
Exſufflation to the Mouth of the 
uller ; fo alſo are the vocal 
NMaſſes of Air ſo much more large 
and denſe or agminous, by how 
uch nearer they are to the 
outh of the Speaker, and 8 con- 
14 Which alone is the reaſon 
why the Voice of an Orator in 4 
eare is more ſtrong and diſtin# 


ti 


affected by each: Nor can that 


Atheritan 'Spoxe. 


| 


2 
ts thoſe of his Auditory that fit. 


near at hand, than to thoſe far 


off; provided che place afford no 


Concurrent Echo : tor in that 
b 


cafe the reflex Voice entering 
the Ear, united with the Direct 


or Original, magnifies the Im- 


N 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


preſſion on the Senfory. 

Now, infomuch as it is con- 
ſentaneous to right Reaſon to 
concetve, that the Voice at its 
firſt Emiffion from the Mouth; 
is one General Configuration ot 
che moſt tenuious Particles of the 
Air, with fome vehemetricy eſſia- 
ted from the vocal Organs, after 
frequent Colliſions and tremulous 
Repercuffions, and that this Ge- 
neral Voice, ir its diffuſion thro 
the Medium, is contracted and 
difpers'd into Myriads of minute 
vocal Configurations or particular 
Voices, ſome of which invide 
the Ears of one Perfon, others 
of another, c. Hence it is a 
clear, tho perhaps new and very 
paradoxical Truth, That the fame 
numerical Voice of 4 Preacher, is 
not heard by any two of bu Audi- 
tors, nay not by the two Ears of 
any one; but every Man and every 
Ear 4s affefled with a diſtinct 
Voice, And yet he incurs no 
Contradiction, that affirms the 
whole Auditory to receive the 
ſame Voice. For, as all the 
Water exſufflated into a Miſt 
from the Mouth of an [talian 
Sewer, or common Fuller, may 
be ſaid to be one and the ſame 
Water; tho all the minute Drops, 
diffus'd into ſeveral parts of the 
Aer, and irrigating the ſeveral 
parts of the Floor or Cloth, on 
which they are rain d down, be 
not the ſame Drops: ſo likewiſe 
may we allow all the Aer efflated 
from the Mouth of the Speaker, 
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to be one and the ſame Aer, tho 
the particular Voices, dilated to 
particular Ears, are not the The 
numerically. Beſides, ſhoyd we, 
wich the major part of Scholars, 


admit a Voice to be an Entity 


merely Intentional, or ſimple Qua- 
lity or Accident, yet ſhould we 
not detract one Grain of weight 
from this our Paradox ſince, to 
conceive any one particular Voice 
to be in divers Places or Subjects 
at once, is manifeſtly abſurd. 

I am next to explain two 
Problems (nor yet ſolv'd by any 
Philofopher) vi. 1. How ſuch in- 
finite Variety of Words is ſorm d 
only by the verious' Motions of the 
Tongue and Lips, —— And, 2. The 
Pernicit) of the Aer's Motion, 
when exploded from the Lungs in 
Steech. 

To anſwer the firſt Problem, I 
ſnould inſiſt upon the admirable 
Conformation of an Articulate 


Athenian Spot. 


eaſily and almoſt inſenſibly. reſait. 
To ſolve this, the General An- 
ſwer is, that the wonder ouglit to 
be no greater, how one Tongue, cn 
ſuffice to the Articulation or Di- 
ſtindtion of innumerable Words, by 
its various Motions; than that, 
how one Hand ſufficeth to the 


Diſtinction of innumerable Cha- 
racters. But the Motions of the 
Hand requiſite to Diſtinction of 
every Character, are obſervable 
by the Senſe; and thoſe of the 


Tongue and Lips requiſite to the 


Formation of every Word, to- 


gether with the Proportion of 


the Aer's Eliſion in every Articu | 
lation, is deeply obſcure: and | 


therefore the Diſparity being 


Prohlem, as terrible to the moſt 
daring Curiofity as the former; 


Sound, and enquire how: each and that is the ineffable Pernicity, 


Vowel and Conſonant is created 
by ſuch and ſuch Motions of the 
vocal Inſtruments: but the ex- 
ceeding Difficulty countermands 
that L. quiry. For tho Caſſer ius & 
Placentinus have attempted lauda- 
bly ia. theſe abſtruſe Themes, 
yet the Audit of their Diſcoveries 
riſes no higher than this ſingle 
Rule, That the vocal Artery and | 
Lungs only conduce to the A- 
cuteneſs and Graviry of the 


Voice, as they diſcharge the in- 


ſpir'd: Air more preſsly or laxly. 
But the Difficulty ſeems to conſiſt 
chiefly in this, How from the va- 
71015 Motions of one ſingle Organ, 
the Tongue (the Author of Di- 


ſtinction in all articulate Shunds) 


and that two · leaf d Daor of. the. 
Aout the Lips; fuch: infinite Ha- 


hereby the Her is exploded. from | 


the Lungs, that ſo it may attain 


the Frm of a Voice. For, to the 


Creation of à Voice Confonous, 
or Uniſon to the Sound of fome 
one String on a Lute, it is: neceſ- 
fary that the Aer be exploded by 
the Lungs. wich the ſame; Per- 


Recurſes, after its ſmart Percuſ- 
ſion by the Finger or Plectrun. 
But this Arcanum requires. 4 Ga- 
lilæo or Merſennus at leaſt, to it 


However, I ſhall take notice 
(to make - this Secand Problem. as 
intelligible as I poſſibly can) that 


ricty of Letters and Mordi daes moſt 


Sonunt toe Lar, therein is one 
N be FaradoX 


manifeſt, the Problem remains | 
untoucht, and our Admiration 
not ſo much as palliated. 
come now to the Seond 


nicity, a the other Aer is im- 
pell'd by the String in each of its 
moſt rapid Vibrations, or alternate 


due Speculation. 6 x 


ag for th2-.Motion of der, after is 
Formation into a Sound, from the 


„ 
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Paradox more (worthy the won- 
der even of Scholars) and thar 
is, Whatever be the Hehe nence or 
Remijſnejs of the Collifum,” or 
Force by which the Aer is exxgita- 
ted, yer is the Tranſlation of the 
Sound thence reſulting, *thro the 
intermediate Spac, to the Term of 
its Sphere, always equally ſwift. 
For Experience demonſtrares, 
that all Sounds ſmall and great, 
excited in one aud the ſame 
place, tho they differ much; in 
the extent of their Spheres of 
Audibility, are dilated to that 
place in which they are heard, 
in equal time. This is eaſily ob- 
ſervable in the Reports of a 


Nr 
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ſtrely diſcharg'd at 4 mile dif- 
tance. For ſtanding on a Tower, 
or other eminent Place, and no- 
ting the Moment, firſt when the 
Cannon is fir d (the Report and 
Flamm being made both at che 
ume inſtant) and numbring how 
may Pulſes of your Artery, or 
now many Seconds in a Watch 
denoting them, intercede be- 
twint your Sight of the Flame 
and hearing the Report, and then 
accounting how many Pulſes, or 
Seconds intervene betwixt the 
Flaſh and Report of a Musket; 
you ſnall find the number of 
theſe equal to the number of 
thoſe. 


Cannon and a Musket, ſucceſ- 
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Parador VIII 


The Virgin- Paradox, or a Young Lady may Love and 
Hate the ſame Perſon at the ſame time.  Bemg 
an Anſwer to this Pueſtion — - Madam, why do you 
love, and yet retuſe to marry Sir 7. BY , © 

5 


HT ds I Love? Tcan'tthe Reafon ſcan; 
| Fr as I love, ſo I do hate the Man, 
a And Love and Hatred all my Paſſion ran. 
Tis not his FACE, I've ſenſe enough to ſee 
Tis that I hate, when doated on by me: 

Nor is't his Parts that have this Conqueſt won, 
For they at leaſt are equal d by my own : | 
His Carriage can to no. e obliging be, 
*Tis rude, affected, full of Vanitʒ; 

Strangely Ill- natur'd, Peeviſh, and unkind, 
Inconſtant, and to Jealouſy inclin d, 

He han't one Charm in Body or in Mind / 

The vigorous Years, that Women uſe Yadore, 
Are paſt in him, he's twice my Age and more: 
And yer I LOV E this falſe, this worthleſs Man, 
Maß all the Paſſion that a Woman can ; 
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_— and Phyſical State, ac- 
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Doat on his Imper fections, tho I ſpy 


Nothing ro LOVE, 


I Love I know not why. 


And yer (if PARADOXES you approve) 


J hate my Self and Him, for all this Love. 


imes with Books I would 
But nothing there bur J. and B. 
yet to burn thoſe. Letters I 


At other times my Pen and Ink I take, 
But ſtill no MARKS but J. and 8. I make, 
And yet I hate thoſe Letters for his ſake. 


divert my Mind, 
I find, 
inclin'd. 


Sure *ris decreed in the dark Book of Fate, 
That I ſhould be undone—By LOVE and HATE. 


_ m—_— —— 
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Parador IX. 


Corporeal Affectious remain after Separation — 0r 4 
Paradox proving the Senſes External and Senſes In- 
- ternal are Organical in Heaven as they were on Earth, 
and ſubſervient to the Soul in their ſeveral Stations 
and Places of Reſidence; as Eye, Ear, Noſe, Palat, 
Nerves, Brain, by which the Soul doth exerciſe its ſe- 


veral Faculties of Seeing, 
Touching, and the reſt. 
E ah Organical Parts of 
the Body in which the Soul 
Was exercis'd, and without which 
it could not operate (in which 
reſpect the Soul as to ſuch Fa- 
culties and Operations might be 
term'd Mortal) are revivd with 
the Body, and uſeful to the Soul 
in their ſeveral Stations, — And 
if ſo, Corporeal Affections remain 
after Separat ion. 
I donor, I dare not here af- 
firm, that all the Parts of the 
Body do ſtill remain Organical 
after this Life, ſo as the Soul may 
exerciſe all the Powers of her 
triple Lite, Vegetative, Senſitiue 
and Intellectual, as ſhe did in her 


Hearing, Smelling, T aſting, 


cording to rhoſe ſeveral Organs 
in which the Faculties were refi- 
dent and peculiarly ſeated. Nou- 
riſiment, Growth and Generation 
(the proper Effects of the Vege- 
tative Life) accompliſh their ends 


in this Life, whereunto when | 
[rhey have obtain d, thoſe Opera- | 


tions ceaſe, and the Organs -reſt 
from that Labour and Imploy- 
ment: bur ſince the Senſes are 
Operative in a glorify'd Body (for 
it's not depriv'd of Senſe) I have 
no reaſon to think the Soul hath 
utterly rejected her manner of 
Operation by Lodily Organs, de- 
clining thoſe old Servants as uſe- 
leſs and inconſiſtent with ſuch a 


glorifyd State; Eyes, Ears, Noſe, | 


| 


„ 


Mouth, 


Ls 
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Mouth, Palat, Hands, Feet, and Eye limited to its own Body, ſo 
all ro be quite emancipated and as not to be of uſe to diſcern 
freed from the Service of the [other Objects; for all the Saints 
glorified Body and Soul in their [and Servants of God, whoſe Bo- 
Works of that kind, but to be- [dies are likewiſe glorified, yea, 
lieve the Senſes External, and and the glorious Body of Chriſt 
Senſes Internal are Organical in| himſelf, Chriſt the Head with 
Heaven as they were on earth, and all his Members, are all of them 
ſubſervient to the Soul in their ſe- viſible Objects of this Senſe; I 
veral Stations and Places of Re-|know (ſaich Holy Job) that my 
ſidence, as Eye, Ear, Noſe, Pa- Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall 
lat, Nerves, Brain, by which the [ſtand at the latter Day upon the 
Soul doth exerciſe its ſeveral Fa- earth whom I ſhall ſee for 
culties of Seeing, Hearing, Smel-| my ſelf, and my Eyes ſhall behold, 
ling, Taſting, Touching, and the and not another. 
reſt. | It is not enough for the Eye 

The E TE (the nobleſt of theſ to behold its own glorified Body 
external Corporeal Organs) of-| ſhining as the Sun, bur it. be- 
fers it ſelf firſt to our Confide-| holdeth an infinite number of 
ration, which is not obſcurely | Suns together, no Parelia, nor 
prov'd by Holy Writ, to be uſe - yer in their Eclipſe, but the glo- 
ful and ſerviceable to thoſe in the rious Company of the Apoſtles, 
ſtate of Glory; for this the Dam- | the goodly Fellowſhip of the 
ned in Hell fo far enjoy, tho to] Prophets, the noble Army of 
their torment and woe, as to ſee Martyrs, and the Holy Church 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob in the throughout all the World, whoſe 
Kingdom of Heaven, and they Bodies do not only ſend forth 
themſelves thruſt our. But the la gloriows Shine, but every Mem- 
Saints, ro their endleſs Joy and ber, Part and Organ of thoſe 
Comfort, have the uſe of their Bodies are beſpangled with the 
Eyes and Sight, to ſee and behold [like Rays of Glory and Splendor, 
the Splendor and Beauty of their Ito the admiration of che Be- 
own Bodies, being changed from holder. | 
vile to glorious, after the faſhion] Who doubrs (faith Biſhop 
of Chriſt's moſt glorious Body, Hall) that theſe Eyes ſhall ſee the 
which exceedeth the Brightneſs |g/orious Manhood of our bleſſed Sa- 
of the Sun, as the Apoſtle wit- | viour advanced above all the Powers 
neſſeth, Aﬀs 26, 13. What|of Heaven? And if one Body, 
Delight and Pleaſure muſt it needs why not more? If our elder 
be to the Saints in Heaven, to] Brother, why no more of our 
ſee every part of their Body, [Spiritual Fraternity ? 
Hands, Feet, and all iſſuing forth] Certum eſt, beatos ho- Bellarmin, 
ſuch Rays and Beams of Light, mines omnes ab omni- in Præfat. 
ſufficient to diſpel all Miſts and] bs videri 2 ſcixi, ad Lib. de 
Darkneſs from them, without & inter {e familiari- æterna Fe- 
further Aſſiſtance of Sun, Moon, ter verſart ut amicos licitate. 
Stars, or other Luminaries ? & proximos, ſays a- 
Nor is this Optick Faculty of the |nother Doctor. So then there is 
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| Jeruſalem appertains to the glo- | Apoſtie Peter hath it, 2 Pet. z. 
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a Communion of Saints in Hea- ffolv'd, and the Elements ſhall 
ven as well as on Earth, a Society melt with fervent Heat, and we 
of Bodies viſible one to uno- ſhall (as it is promiſed) ſee new 
ther. Heavens and new Earth, wherein 

Beſides, the Viſion . New dwelleth Righteouſneſs, as the 


rious Saints; to them it is given | 10. 

to ſee Feruſulem built up wich What neither the ETA here 
Saphires and Emerald, and pre can fee, nor the Car can hear, 
tious Stones; the Walls, Towers, nor che Heart of Man conceive in | 
and Battlements with pure Geld; their natural ftare, ſhall all be 
the Streets thereof paved reel! viſible ro the Eye in the ſtate of | 


Beryl, Carbuncle, and Stones of Glory. So ſays St. Bernard; Erit 8 + 
_ ; and the Citizens thereof quando jam non dicetur, Audi fi- i : 
lingiag Hallelujah; and ſaying, lia, vide, & inclins aurem |} 
Praiſed be God wh» hath exalted|tuam, ſed leua potius oculos tuos, } 
i F ever: which was the Pro- & contemplare ; quid? plane ea 1 
phecy of Tobias, and of Jfaiah ; modo que interim quidem, etſi non 3 
vrhich alſo St. Jphm i in his Revela- videre adhuc & audire tamen cre- 
tion faw (together with a new] dere potes; verum etiam quod ſicut 7 
Heaven and a new Earth) to wit, non videt oculut, fic nec auris au- 7 
the Holy City, the New Jeruſilem divit, nee in cor hominis aſcendit, 0 
deſcending ſrom God out of Hea %% preparavit deus diligentibus ' © 
ven, having the Glory of God, | /e : nimirum tanta capiet Oculus t 
and her Light was like unro a] Reſurrectionis, quant a vec Auditus ff 
Stone moſt pretious, even like nec Anim. nunc capiat. Theſe WY + 
2 Jaſper Stone, clear as Chryſtal ; | Eyes ſhall behold them, and nor ¶ e 
it had no need of the Sun nor the another's. Therefore in another p 
Moon to ſhine in it, for the Glo- place he addeth, Nec novos tibi t 
ry of God did lighren it, and | inſtauranios pute s, fed tuos utique 
the Lamb is the Light thereof; reftaurandos ; not that they ſhall Js 
and the Nations of them that | be of another Nature, but of C 
are ſaved do walk in the Light off nother Glory. E 
* The EAR alſo 15 exertis'd ot 
Tea, we cur ſelves (together ich variety of Sounds and Voi- Bl m 
with the whole Creation) do with ces, hoth arriculate and inarticu -in 
moſt earneſt Expectation wait for late. The Organs of Speech = = 
a Renovation and Melioration of as intire and perfect (yea more) P. 
the State of all things ar the] in Heaven than'on Earth. We C 
coming of the Day of, God, | may nor conceive a Deficiency i iq w. 
wherein the Heavens that now a0y x part 3 7 13 are, th 
ate, being pn fire, ſhall be dif-] be 
1 5 . —— —Guttur, Lingus, pala 129 


Auatum & Deptes," & die Labri ſome | Ha 


Far PE Bodies of the glorified Bodies, and perſed in in every Men ] 


Saints are True, Real, ant Ervely ber, eren as our Pleſſed 8 Tv] k 
te 


| heard of much People in Heaven, 


full a Chorus with the like affec- 


after his Reſurrection was mat- 
feſted to be, both by his Con- 
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ments of God intlicted upon the 
Ungodly. There is ſung/ the 


verlation and Confabulation with Song of Moſes, and there is ſung; 
his Apoſtles and Diſciples, ſpeak - the Song of the Lamb; yea, 


ing of many things pertaining 
to the Kingdom of God, and by 
his hearing and anſwering ot 

ueſtions; and further, from 
his Voice from Heaven to St. Faul, 
and his Reply to the Query of 
St. Bank 50). i; | 

Such Bodies and Bodily Organs 
for vocal. Muſick have all the 
Saints, co ung and hear Halle- 
lajabs ſ ng: A great Voice was 
ſaywg and ſin, ing Hallelujah in 
a moſt mel dius Tune, the Dirty 
whereol was, Salvation, and Glo- 
ry, and Honour, and Power unto the 
Lord gur God, There is a full 
Choir of Saints, Thouſands of 


Thouſands harmoniouſly ſinging 
the Praiſes of the Lord; and as 


tionate Melody, again and again 
ecchoing and reſounding the like 
Praiſes and Loving-kindneſs ot 
the Lord. 


there is ſung the Plalm of David, 
Miſericordias Domini in æternum, 
as dt. Auſtin affirms ; Et fortaſſe 
non ſolius Dei laudes in Civitate 
illa canentur, ſed etiam triumphi 
ſanctorum Martyrum, . Confeſſo- 
rum præconia, & Virginum gloria, 
C Santtorum onmium contra Dia- 
bol um uictoriaæ cantibus extollentur; 
hec enim omnia in Dei laudes & 
gloriam redundabunt. And all 
theſe Songs and Cantons cannot 
but be wondrous pleaſant and 
delightſom to the Ears of all the 
bleſſed and glorified: Saints of 
God ; for which cauſe, the Ear 
is Organical, and ſerviceable to the 
Soul and Body in their ſtare of 
Glory. 1 5 

In the next place conſider we 
the Senſe of Ol faction, and thoſe 
ſweet- ſmelling Savours and Odors 
in the Noſtrils of all the Saints; 
to ſnew that the Body is not de- 
ſtitute of an Organ for the Exer- 


And as the Company of Singers 
is great, ſo are the Songs and 
Canticles various, tho all of them 
Euchariſtical; ſome in memory 
of our Creation, others in me- 
mory of our Redemption; ſome; 
in triumph of the Holy Martyrs, 


ſome in joy of Converts and 


Penitents, others in honour of 
Chaſtity and Virginity, and thoſe 
who were not defiled with Women, 
the Redeemed from among ſt Men, 
being the Firſt-Fruits unto God 
and to the Lamb; others for the 
Victory of all Saints over the 
World, the Fleſn and the Peyil, 
oyer the Beaſt, and over his 
Mark, and over: the number of 


ciſe of this ſenſitive Faculty of 
the Soul, no more than of the 
reſt which are ſo uſeful to her in 
this ſtate. gt” 5; 

For tho the Scriptures afford 
not ſo pregnant Proofs for the 
two Senſes of Smelling and. Taſt- 
ing, as for the other three, yer 
may we not in reaſon conceive a 
rocal Deprivation or Annihilation 
of them more than of the reſt, 
nor without injury ro the Human 
Nature (to which we attribute ſo 
great Perfection and Integrity of 
Parts in that condition) debar 
her the Freedom of exerc ſing 
any of her Faculties (other than 
what argue and ſavour Corrup- 


his Name z; chers for the Judg- 
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the Perfection of a human Body; 
there's no —— of Sight, — 
Hearing, or of Touching, why 
then of the orher ? Are rhe 
Saints Hoſmei, and are not Gog- 
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25 his Diſciples, for Refreſhmene | 


ind Nouriihment, mn alimentorum 
indigentia, ſed ea qua hoc poterat 
poteſtate : And therefore the Pa- 
'raphraſe of venerable Bede upon 


lites? If the Want of an Eye} thoſe Words of our Saviour 


or an Ear be ſuch a Blemiſh and 


(C Have you here any thing to eat?) 


Imperfection, as may not befal] is worthy our Obſervation. So 


2 glorified Body, is not the want 
of a Nofe as great a Deformity? 
Bur Odors and Olfaction there is 
in this ſtare, and this Senſe bath 
its Objects of Delight as well as 
the reſt. 

Glorified Bodies are Odorife- 
rous Bodies, ſending forth moſt 
fragrant Scents; as they are glo 
rious to the Eye, fo are they 
Aromatical to the Smell. 

But above all is the Glorious 
Body of our Bleſſed Saviour, being 
perfum'd with Myrrh and Fran- 
kincenſe, and whoſe Garments 

ell of Myrrh, Alloes, and 

afſia : whereupon the Church, 
that Spiritual Spouſe, cries unto 
Chriſt her Head and Husband ; 
Melioria ſunt ubera tua vino, fra- 
grantia unguentis optimis, oleum ef- 
fuſum nomen tuum : ideo Adoleſcen- 
tule dilexerunt te; trahe me poſt 
te, curremu in odorem unguentorum 
tworum : thus ſays Sc. Bernard. 
Now if the Body of Chriſt be 
ſo Odoriferous, it is moſt pro- 


glorified Bodies may ſometimes 


ear to ſhew their Power and 


Freedom, but never for Hunger 
or Satisfaction of a natural Ap- 
petite or an empty Paunch. | 
| And this Comeſtion is real 
and true, not a fictitious and 
teign'd Eating of the Angels, as 
that of Raphaeſs; for the Bodies 


which Angels ſometimes aſſume 
being no human lively Bodies) 


have not the true and real Fa. 
culty of eating, tho happily of 
chewing or grinding, and fival. 
lowing down inro the interior 
Parts of the Body: For a true 
Comeſtion is accompanied with 
a Guſt or Taite, which Senſe con- 


tinues to the glorified Bodies, | 


and hath its Recreation and De- 
light as well as the other Facul- 
ries, tho not in the AR of 
eating. 

As for the Senſe of TO UC A. 
ING, there is no difference a- 
mongſt Divines, nor indeed can 


be any doubt but that ir hath | 


bable rhe Sainrs are likewiſe ſo, 
the Members in a due proportion 
to their Head, as in Brightneſs, 
ſo in Sweetneſs. 

The like Probability is of the 
Senſe of TASTING, that it 
ſhould remain in the glorified! 
Eſtate. For if the Power of 
Eating, then the Senſe of Taſt-' 
ing, But the firſt is granted, 
then why nor the latter ? Chriſt 


after the Reſurrection did eat and 


drink with his Diſciples, yet not, 


its Operations in this bliſsful | 


State; ſince the Glorified Bodies 
may be felt and touch'd, as all 
other true and lively Bodies may, 
and as our Bleſſed Saviour's was 
after his Reſurrection, as well 
palpable as viſible, not miracu- 
louſly, but according to its own 
nature: Handle me, ſays he, and 


ſee, for a Spirit hath no Fleſh 


and Blood as you ſee me have. 


Thus much of the Senſes Cr | 
poreal External, and thoſe * | 
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of che Body which are inſtru- 
mental and ſerviceable in the 
ſtate of Glory co the Human 
Nature, as they were to her in 
her natural Condition. So that 


Affections remain after Separation, 
only with cheſe Exceptions and 
Limitations. 5 

1. From hence are baniſh'd all 
ſenſual Luſts and carnal Concu- 
piſcence; the Eye hath no laſ- 
ci vious Looks, the Ear's infected 
with no blaſphemous Breath or 
impious Sound, nor the Senſe 
deflowred with any adulterous 
Touch; here is no Luſt or De- 
fire of Generation, no reſpect 
of Blood; they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage; 
this groſſer intance and 
pleaſure is for the Paradiſe of 
Turks, not the Heaven of Chriſ- 
tians; here, as there is no Mar- 
rizze (fave betwixt the Lamb 
and his Spouſe the Church) ſo 
no Matrimonial Affection. | 

2. Baniſh we likewiſe from 
hence all Impatihility of Senſe ;. 
no Vehemency of Object can de- 
ſtroy the Senſe ; in their natural 
Eſtate their Objects many times 
confound and wound them. Too 
great a Light may make a Man 
blind, too great a Sound may 
make him deaf, we may not long 
gaze upon the Sun without injury 
to our Eyes; tis otherwiſe here, 
ior the Senſes are bleſſed and 
glorious, and ſo made Impaſſible 
and Immortal, He who ſtrength- 
ens the Eyes of the Soul with 
ſuch a Meaſure of Light and 
Glory, that they may ſee God 
face, and yet not be 


dazled and confounded with his 
Glory, doth alſo ſo confirm and 
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that without any hurt or damage 


| 


tis evidently prov'd,—Corporeat| ' 


ö 


F 


ro themſelves they may behold 
not one, but infinite Suns and illu- 
minated Bodies, cho in themſelves 
ever ſo glorious. 
3. All Acts of Neceſſity are 
hence excluded; the Soul doth 
not exerciſe her Senſitive Facul- 
ties neceflazily, bur freely, and 
rules with the Body and bodily 
Organs when ſhe pleaſeth, and 
when ſhe pleaſeth the Soul rules 
alone; for ſhe hath other ways of 
Operation out of the Body, more 
Excellent and Noble. The Senſes 
are ſecondary Means for acquiring 
Knowledg, not the Primary; 
only ſubſervient, and at com- 
mand of the Soul. In the natu- 
ral Eſtate the Senſitive Knowledg 
precedes the Intellectual; nihii 
eſt in Intellecta quod non prius fuit 
in Senſu; and without Senſe 
there is no Intelligence. Not fo 
in the Reſurrection; the Soul 
knoweth all things as fully and 
infallibly by Intuitive Viſion and 
Innate Forms, at once, unico in- 
tuitu, by one ſingle Aſpect, as 
by thoſe various multiply d Forms 
imprinted from ſenſible Objedts 
under ſo many ſeveral Notions 
and Conceptions. The Under- 
ſtanding ſtands not in need 
of an Eye, or an Ear, or 
other bodily Organ, to evidence 
che Truth of what it apprehend- 
eth; it is not ſubje to Senſe, 
but Senſe to that, not the Soul 
to the Body, but the Body to the 
Soul: For the Nature of a glori- 
fied Body is to be Spiritual, that 
is, ſubjell to the Spirit; not that 
it hath no Fleſh and Bones, but 
that it 15 ſo ſubject to the Spi- 
rit, that at the beck and com- 
mand thereof, without any- pains 


ſtrengthen the Eyes of the Body, 
1 


| 


and difficulty, it moves moſt 
| * ſwiftly, 
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ſwiftly, aſcend ing, deſcending, | her Faculties into AF, 

coming, going, and thro every | Having fmith'd our Paradox prov. 
place penctrating, as if it were ſing the Senſes External and Senſe; 
not à Body but a Spirit. And Internal are Organicul in Heaver 
therefore it is in the power of ſa they were on Earth, and ſubſer. 
che Soul to ee or hear, or the vient to the Soul in their ſeveral 
Hike, to uſe or not to ute rheſe Stations and Places of Reſ. 
bodily Organs, when and as often dence, as Eye, Ear, Noſe, Palat, 
*as ſhe pleates; without which |Nerves, Brain, c. I ſhall con. 
in her natural Condition ſhe [clude this Paradox with this Ad. 
— not operate or reduce all | vice 00 the Five Senſes. 


Let Eye, Ear, Touch, Taſie; Smell, let every Senſe, 

Employ it ſelf to praiſe his Providence, 

Who, gave an Eye to jee ; but why was't given + 2 

To. guide our Fret on Earth, our Souls to Heaven, 
An Ear to hear; but what ? No Feſt oh time, 

Vain or profane, but Melody Divine. 

A Touch.to: feel; but what ? Griefs of our ate, 

An t have 4 Fellow-feeling. one of other. 

A Taſte to reliſb; what? Man's ſovereign Bliſs, © 

te Come taſte and ſee the Lord, how ſweet he is? 
A Smell to breathe ; and what > Flowers that fad 
All chojce Content, the Odurr of his Word.” OST 
. 3 our *-Five Senſes thu imphoyed be 
64 We vic our Saviour omg Tafte, Touch, Ben, use. 


* Alluding to thar Sacred ſecret Myſtery of his Fi 1 
ol | Ons, „ curing afl Nw oug r es | 
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dk Barber hp) 
That * is [bene to be Half. Bard thin to 1 
bee. l 


1 1 F 


r Verity; "0" l. * 


have ritled this Opinion, 
Is will by no uneans. be allow 
for a PARADOX by _—_ 
ber of choſe, whoſe Judgin 
ought to! bear tie greateſt Sway. 
And to ſpeak freely, it wouffl 
ſleem to me very uncouth, that 
any Man chat makes profeſfion 
0. Ware: Underſtanding} than a 


| 


4 


Roaſt, mould * bis Mouths 
the contrary, or make any 'ferv| 
ple at all of readily ſab{cribiy 
v5 the Trut i and Avidence 
this Poſiti n, That it is better 


fi 


Tell me, you that feem to & 
mur on the buſigels, Whether! 


be half arb aj: than 40 fit ve 
ſumptuouſiy (that ic juſt eat enoꝶ f hi 
to keep us alivel): - + 5 


1 


ſpare and auſtere Diet ſerves not 
without further help, to chaſe 
away that rackjng Humour of the 
Gout, which by all ocher Helps 


that can be us d, ſcarce receives 


any Mitigation, at all ; but, do 
ſi what can be done, lies torment- 
„ing che Body, till it hath ſpent 
„ir ſelf. Tell me, whether this 

holy Medicine ſerves not to the 


driving away ot Headach, to the 
cure of Dizzineſs, to the ſtop- 
ping of Rheums, to the ſtay of 
Fluxes, to the getting away of 
loathſom Itches, to the freedom 
from diſhoneſt Belchings,. to the 
prevention of Ages; and in a 
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word, to the clearing and drain- 
ing of all ill Humours whatſoever 


Whoſe madeſt Clothes no wanton Hes incite, Dl 
But, like her Soul, preſerve the native White!  _ * 
Whoſe little Store her well-taught Mind. dogs pleaſe, _ : * , © 
Not pinch'd with Want, nor clog'd with wanton Eaſe. _ 
Who, free from Storms, which on the Great ones. fall, 

Makes but fem Wiſhes, and enjoys them all. 
No Care but Lore cat, diſcompoſe her Breaſt; 
Love, of all Cares the ſweete f. 
While on ſweet Graſs her Bleatin E 
One happy Lover feeds upon her Eye. - bo bo 
Not one whom on her God's ar Men impoſe, 
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in the Body. W 
Nor do the Benefits thereof 
ſtay only in the Body, but aſ- 
cend likewiſe to the pertetting 
of the Soul ir ſelf: for, how ma- 


niteſt, is it, That thng, a. ſpar 
ind and al 


and ſt ict Diet, the Mind 

the Facilities - thereof hegome 
How is the Wit ſharpen'd,. the 
Underſtanding ſolidated, the Af- 
fections temper d; and in 2 


word, the whole Soul and Spirit 
of 4 Mey 9 from Encumbran- 


ces, and made apt and expedite 
for the Apprehenfion of Wif- 
dom, and che Embracement of 
Lirtue? * 


How happy i the harmleſs Country Maid, | ESE og «4 
Who, rich, by Nature, ſcorns ſuperfluous Aid ; fer 


J : - V1 2 9 a 


and. the beſt. 8 
N Charge does lie, 40 


But one whom Loue has for this Lavgr.. choſe. A TEX Wong 
Under ſome Fav rite Mrtles ſhady Boughs,  _ " 
E They feed their Paſſiaus with repeated Vo e. 
And whilſt a Bluſh, chnfeſſes how. ſhe burns, 1 
His faithful Heart makes as ſincere Return. 


Thu in the 4jms of. Love, and Peace they lie; 
Ks {nd bil they five, their. Names can never. die 
| 10 * ; a _ & 

5 he antient Sages were, I'm 


ſure, of this Opinion: and Pla- 


his dom ng into ily from Athens, 


monſtrance of ig,; 
bed'd fo ms condemn the 


turniſh'd with precious and ahinty 


c, ſent away their Gueſts 
IT full of Good Cheer. 


But What. wouldſt thou have 


; upon Juch- ag we Chriſtians 
| T_T EW now- 


e, of this Opinion: and Pla- Cakeg, provoking Sauces, and rich 
#0 in particular made . notable. Ke. i 


40 „ condem laid, O Plato, if thou hadſt perhaps 
Hratiſſun Table, Afuch being. It 
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32 
now. a-days are; amongſt whom, 
he that cats but two good Meals 
a day (= we term them) boaſts 
himſelf, and is applauded by 
others for a Perſon of great Tem- 
perance and ſingular good Diet? 
Undoubtedly our Extravagancy 
in this matter (having added 
Prologues' of Breakfaſts, Inter- 
ludes of Banquets, and Epilogues 
of Rear-ſuppers to the Comedy) 
would have caus'd thee to turn 
thy Divine Eloquence to the 
Praiſe of thoſe Syracuſian Glut- 
tons, who, in reſpect of our 
Uſages and Cuſtoms, might ſeem 
great Maſters of TIemperance. 
Nay, even Epicurus himſelf, 
however (he may thank Tulh's 
Slanders) his Name 1s become in 
this regard ſo iniamous, yet 
placed his chief Delight this 
way in no greater Dainties than 
ſavoury Herbs and freſh Cheeſe, 
But I wonld faih once under- 
ſtand from theſe Belh- Gods, that 
ſeem born only to waſte good Meat, 
what the reaſon may be, that now- 
a- days the Store of Victuals is ſo 
much abared, and the Price en- 


haunced of what it was in time of 


Health ſeems a Cherub moſt divinely bright, 
More ſoft than Air, more- gay than morning Light, 
Hail blooming Goddeſs ! Thou propitious Power, 
Whoſe Bleſſings Mortals next to Life implore ; 
Such Graces in your Heavenly Eyes appear 
That Cottages are Courts when you are there. 
Mankind, as you vonchſafe to ſmile or frown, 

' Find Eaſe in Chains, or Anguiſh in a Crown. © 


Tis Health is that Salt of Life 
which gives a Reliſh to all our 
Enjoyments, and for this reaſon 
we find in ancient Phyſicians, 
that the Inhabitants of the Old 
World were ſuch ſtri& Followers 
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old; when yet the World aps 
ro have been then much 
tuller of People than it now is. 
Undoubtedly that Scarcity and 
Deerneſs, under which we la- 
bour, can proceed from nothing 
bur our exceſſive Gluttony, which | 
devours things faſter than Nature 
can bring them forth. And that 
Plenty and Cheapneſs which 
crown'd their happy Days, was 
maintain'd and kept on foot 
chiefly thro their eating but juſt | 
enough to keep em from ftarv. 
ing. | 
St. Ferom, writing of the 
Courſe of Life held by thoſe 
good Fathers that retir d them | 
ſelves into the Deſerts of Egypt, 
the better to ſerve God, tells us, 
That they eat but juſt enough to 
keep em alive ; that they cen- 
ſur'd it in themſelves for a kind 
of Riot, to feed on any thing | 
that was dreſt with Fire, and | 
that they were half-ſtarv'd. The | 
ſame in every point doth Caſſian 
report, in his Relations of the 
Holy Monks and Hermites of his 


of Sobriety, that they kept them- 


˙˙˙. 
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nd 

but 

gre: 
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ſelves preciſely to Bread in the 4 e 
morning, and at night they made i chat 
their Supper of Fleſh only, with WW Fite 
our addition of Sauces, or an) tie 
firft or ſecond Courſes. And by BW pen 
this means it came to chat 4 


they lived fo long and in mw 
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nual Health, without ſo much as 
once hearing the Names of thoſe 
many grievous Infirmities, that 
now-a-days vex Mankind, 

What think you might be the 
Cauſe, that the Romans, the Ar- 
cadians, and the Portugueſe liv'd 
ſo many hundred of years, with- 
out having any Acquaintance at 
all wich Phyſick or Phyſicians ? 
Surely nothing elſe but their 
ſpare Diet; which when all 1 
done, we are oft times conſtrain d 
to undergo, and ever indeed di- 
refed and advis d unto, by thoſe 
who really practiſe this - Divine 


very and Conſervation of their 
Patient's Health, and not oove- 
touſly for their own Gain, 
I read in approv'd- Hiſtories, 
that Prolomy, upon ſome occaſion, 
or other, outriding his Followers 
in Egypt, was ſo preſs'd with Hun- 
ger, that he was fain to call in at 
a poor Man's Cottage, who brought 
him a piece of Rye Bread; which 
when he had eaten, he took a ſo- 
lemn Oath, That he never in all. 
his Life had taſted better, nor 
more pleaſing Meat; and from 
that day forward, he ſet light by 
all the coſtly ſorts of Bread, which 
he had been formerly accuſtom'd 
unto. ann, 
The Thracian Women, that 
— might bear healthful, ſtrong, 
and hardy Children, eat nothing 
but Milk and Nettles, And the 
greateſt Dainties that the Lacede- 
monians had amongſt them, was 
4 certain kind of black Pottage, 
that look d no better than melted 
Pitch, and could not by compu- 
tation ſtand in above three half 
pence a'Gallon ar the moſt, 


[People on the Earth, eat a little 
Creſſes, or wild Mint, with their 
Bread; and that was all the Vic · 
ruals that this brave Nation us d, 
when they made Conqueſt of the 
World, 1 892 

Artarerxes, the Brother of 
rus, being overchrown in Battel, 
was conſtrain'd in his Flight to 
fir down with dry Figs and Barley 
Bread; which upon proof he 
found fo good, as he ſeriouſly la- 
meuted his Misfortune, in hav- 
ing (thro the continual: cloying of 
artificial Dainties, wherewith he 
had been bred up) been ſo long 
time a Stranger to that 


tural and ſimple Food yields, when 


it meets wich true Hunger. 


True it is, our Belly is a trou · 
bleſom Creditor, and oft times 
ſhameleſly exacts more than its 
Due; but undoubtedly, if we 
were not partial, and corrupted 
by the Allurements of that baſe 
Content which Dainties promiſe, 
we might eaſily quiet the Grudg- 
ings and Murmurings thereof. 

It's not the Belly, which would 
reſt well contented with that 
which is at hand; but the Sati/- 
faction of our capricious Fancies, 
that makes us wear out ourſelves, 
and weary all the World beſides 
with unceſſant Travel in the ſearch 
of Rarities, and in the compound- 
ing of new Delicacies. If we 
were but half as wife as we 
ought ro be, there need none of 
all this ado that we make, about 
chis and that kind of Manchet: 
Dutch Bread and French Bread, 
and I know not what new Inven · 
tions are brought on foot to make 


more Buſineſs in the World; 


whereas with much leſs Coſt and 


The Perſians, who in their 
ume were the beſt diſciplin'd 


Trouble we might he much bet 
DD ter 


Pleaſure and Delight, which na- 
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ter ſerv'd-wirh chat which grows gas much Benefit as they do Pre- 


at Home, and is to be found rea- judicdee. 1 t 
in every tharch'd Cottage. Conſider well, I pray, whe⸗ ; 
at which is moſt our own, and ther it be not enough to makes | 

that which we therefore perhaps wiſe Man run beſide himſelf, to 7 

(Fools as we be) moſt contemn in ſee ſuch a ranſacking of all the \ 

this kind, Barley- Bread I mean, Elements by | Fiſhers, Fowler, | 

is by all the old Phyſicians war- and Hunters; ſuch a turmoiling WY © 

rantad for a moſt - found and of the World by Cooks, Comſt. 6 

healthful Food: He that cats dai - makers, and Tavern-keepers, ant 8 

of ie, ſay they, ſhall undoubt · a number leſs many of ſuch necd- WW 

etlly never be troubled with the leſs Occupations; ſuch a hazard · 6 

Gout in the Feet. ling of Mens Lives on Sea and & 

.- Shew me ſuch a Virtue in any] Land, by Heat and Cold, and 2 of 

of cheſe new Inventions, and thouſand other, Dangers and - Difi- Wl ;; 

Fly ield tis better to fare ſump · ¶culties; and all forſooth in pro 1 

tuonſly.:than: ro be half ſtarw d: curing Dainties for the Sat isa. WA 

But tu buy them at the Price off tion A greedy. Mam, and Jenſle; N g 

ſomuch bains, Time and Hazard] Belly, chat within a; very ſhon il 1 

as they eaſt us, were undoubred- while after muſt. of Neceſſiy r 

ly Too: much; altho they brought] make 2 Banquet of it / {elf u hy 

i B03 970m <CE49: Mil ez gone a1 un | 

b wretched Man { in whap u Miſt of Liſe, (7 

1 i inclo&fd« with Dangers, and with noiſy, Strife, _ hs 
It ſpends his little Span; and over-feeds .,. hs 

_ a Hiscram'd Deſires with more than Nature need. * 
Al cneves no more than wdifturd Delis bt. i. 

Ove Hig T S013 200-26... To 9950 Gila t$L vii ad 

But what an endlefs Maze ef [ouſly wiſh'd ze might hate as 

Error, what an mrdlerable; Hell Swalhw a long and a5 large as tle * 

of Torments and Aſfickians hath Cranes, the better to enjoy the full the 

this wicked Gluttony brought; the [reliſh of bis licariſh Morſels, Lou the 
Word unto ? And yet, - wretched after him T read of another f F 

Nen that we are, we have no rhe fame e e Jas 

mind to get out of it; but, like [plac'd al, tus Nappy cfs in Foa (ic 

- filly! Animals Jed by the Chops, [Chear ; but little Credit, 12 Bra 

go on all day long, digging our ſure, he hack got by the means; why 

Graves with our Teeth, till at laſt no more than Maxuningy, alth che 
we bring the Earth over our he was an or, by his ufig far 

Heals, much before we pehermu jevery Meal to fluff. into his Pau Ee 

need to have done. bir pounds of . Fleſh, beſide for, 
And yer there was a cextait = 
odd Fellow. once in the World | pin 

(I wouldrhere were not too ma: 5 

ny of the ſame mind now- a- days) Fo 

Philaxenus..by name, chat ſeri- a. 


the Alphabet 3 «as When P's turn 
came, he would have Plovers, 
Partridges, and Peacochs, and the 
like; and ſo in all the reſt, his 
Table was always furniſh'd with 
"Meats whoſe Names began with 
one and the ſame Letter, © 

© Bux ' what do I raking up this' 
Carrion; Let them rer in their 
Cotruptiop, and lie more covet d 
over With Infam chan withFarth, . 


„„ 


of this we Skeet of 4 the 
Belly, and following good Chear, 
Thare been inforc d co. make this 
remembrance of ſome of their 
goodly Opinions an 
Which let who ſo wil 
Partner in; for my part, I Bina} 
Y. ayoW, that . find no grea ter 
Miſery than to vittual the Clmp! 
(as the Proverb is) cramming. in 
luſtily over night and to be bound 
next morning to riſe early, an 
to go about 1156 Buſmeſs: 
And for this. Reale vl t 
der dares heli Cen) 
zo be balf, faridi an a, 
Zuouſly. Te 0 
© what. a, pier e e , 
RH to feel — n 4 Man's jel 


oe fan 


d pup, Fri 
5 
Fa 


the zme Dj would it be, to 
. and 
dities 1 the 
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get up as freſh as the Morning it 
lelf, füll of Vigour and Activity 
bot i Mind and Body, for all 
manner of Affairs! Let who will 


tale his Pleaſure in the Fulneſs of 
De lieutec, I deſire my part may 
be in this happy Enjoyntent* of 
my ſelf, altho it ſhould be 0 the 
half Rarving my Body, 0 

e When I was laſt at WR 


« — an 6 Min d Years: One 
day having invited him home, 
and entertain d him ſumptuout- 
* Iy, as his Lordſmp's manner is, 
the good old Man, inſtead of 
Thanks, told him, My 'Lord, 
hgd 1 been accuſtom d . to, theſe kind 
of Meats in my Touth, I had ne- 
ver come to this 2 which you ſee, 
nor been able t0 Preſerve that 


Health oh Strength-both of Mind 


d ſand Body, which you "make ſhem 


| jo Wed was chie 


Mrs 
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a much ta admire in in 
„See 1 here's à. ee even 


That the Length and 
e Mens Lives in | aby 


fly c 
f. bleſsd Leere 
zur e need more . in 


Qua. ripings, a marter as evident as the Sun, ar 
tho ee [ " ole | agar to all but thoſe whoſe 
fluſping Heats that (fs upon Brains” are ſunk down info the 
8185 u et What a ſame | Rage. of * 1 2 i — 

'oreheads, Were not of zan end wit t hic 
. 5 4 e oe be deny d, nor deluded, 


efiſted ;- ſo. plain. is the 
h, and ſo great is the Au- 
chert 3 and this it is, Peruſe alt 


Hhſlaries, of whatever, Times and 


Br find 


and rok 
" ſaber. Life and 


arers of 


1115 INS, to n 


inſt Virtue ang 
itneſs Claudius 


e 


. wi 


| 145 ae, 3 


da ſicite at unequal 


; Tragedian, Vitellins, Verus, Tibe- 
ris, and the like: And on — 
comrary, the Pinch- Guts, and 
Friends and Followers of. Sobrie- 
ty and Frugality, to have been 
Nen of divine Spirits, and moſt 
| heroical Performances for the 
benefit of Mankind; ſuch as 
were Auguſtus, Alexander Severus, 
Pad, Amilius, Epaminondas, 
Sterat es, and all the reſt who are I 
reꝑiſtted for excellent in the Liſts al 
of 3 Soldiers and, Philoſo- 
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Thus have I fairly prov'd, chat 
tis better to be half ſtarv'd, than 
to fare (umptuouſly ; and let the 
Sardanapalus's of our Age prattle 
what they liſt, Nature, and Rea- 


ample of all virtuous Perſons, prove 
it to be ſo. 


Jole his Labour, tho he had his 
ongue and Brain furniſh'd with 


Sophiſtry and Eloquenee, 
that ever ny and 1taly could 


jointly have altorded. 


* — 


* 


| Parador XI. 
1 That the Eye fros no more at one Proſped than at another ; 


c, that the Eye bebolds as 


© linggor any tb 
1 Jpecutates a , 
open, 


WI u tn the Eye is 
trayd in . 


forte one Total Image, whoſe va- 
' rtons Parts may be call'd the Spe- 
' cdl Images of of the diverſe Things 

t once objected. For, as the 
_ whole leni ber Viſive includes 
' the reaſon of the whole Viſible; 

. Jo do che Parts thereof include 
the Reaſon of the ſpecial. Viſibles, 


And ſince the Hemiſphere may 

be, in reſpect either o its Whole, 
or parts, more remote, and more 
vicine; hence comes it, that no 
more Rays arrive at the Eye from 
the Remote, than the Vicine; 
becauſe in the Vicine, indeed, 
are leſs or fewer. Bodies than in 


much when it looks on 4 Shil- 


Object of as ſmall Circumference, as when 


29 the whole Heaven. 


Bodies, thr N direHy ae 
to the Pupil, are more: Which 
certainly is che Cauſe, why olf 
two Bodies, the one t, the 
other ſmall, the Dimenfions ſeem 
equal; provided the Great be ſo 
remote, as to rake up no greater 
a part of the viſive Hemiſpheir 
than the Small: becauſe in * 
caſe, the Rays emanent from it 
and in direct Lines incident into 
the oe Page of the Eye, are no 
thoſe deradiate from 
the ſinall, and conſequently can- 
not repreſent more Parts thereof, 
or exhibit it in ＋ * Dimenh 
ons. Wheren 
clude, that 
goth z 


Remore ; but yer the Parti- | 
cles, or Faces of we Particles of 


amplitude of rhe Concave of the 
"Sf ON 1 — Retina 


fon, and Experience, and the Ex- 


He that goes about 
to perſuade me otherwiſe, ſhall F 
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Retina Tunica: or, that by how 
much every ſpecial Image ſhall 
make a greater part of the gene- 
ral Image, that fills the whole 
Hemiſphere Viſive and ſo poſſeſſes 
a greater part of the Concave of 
the Retina Tunica; by ſo much 
the greater doth the Faculty judg 
the quantity thereof to be, and 
contra. And, becauſe a thing, 
when near, doth poſſeſs a greater 
part of the viſive Hemiſphere. 
rhan when remote ; therefore 
doth the ſpecial Image thereof al- 
ſo poſſeſs a greater part of the 
Concave in the Retina Tunica, and 
ſo exhibit in greater Dimenſions: 
and it decreaſeth, or becometh 
ſo much the leſs, by how much 
the farther it is abduc'd from the 
Eye; for it then makes room for 
another Image of another thing, 
that is detected by the Abduction 
ot the former, and enters the 
ſpace of the Hemiſphere obvert- 
ed. And hereupon may we 
ground a PARADOX, That 
the Eye ſees no more at one Proſpe# 
than at another ; or, that the Eye 
beholds as much when it looks on a 


Shilling, or any other Object of as 


ſmall Circumference, as when it ſpe- 
culates a Mountain, nay the whole 
Heaven, | 
Which tho obſcure and. deſ- 
picable at firſt planting, will 
yet require no more time to 


grow up to a firm and ſpread - 


ing Truth, than while we in- 
veſtigate the Reaſons of two 
Couſin - German optical Phenome- 
na. 

(i.) Why an Object ap 

not only greater in Dimenſions, 
but more diſtinct in Parts, when 
look d upon near at hand, than 


. 
* 


both larger and more dt 


37 
(2.) Why an Odject, ſpecula · 
ted thro a Convex Glaſs, appears 
e diſtin, than 
when beheld. only with che Eye; 
but thro a Concave, both ſmaller,” 
and more confus'd ? er 
To the Solution of the Hyſt, 
we are to reflect on ſome of the 
precedent Aſſumptions. For, ſince 
every viſible diffuſeth Rays from 
all points of its Superfice, into all 
Regions of the Medium ; and 
ſince the Superfice of the moſt 
ſeemingly ſmooth and polite Bo- 
dy, is variouſly interſpers'd with 
Aſperities, from the various Fa- 
ces whereof innumerable Rays 
are emitted, rending according 
to their Lines of Direction, into 
all points of Medium circularly; 
and ſince thoſe Swarms of Emana- 
tions muſt be ſo much the more 


. 


denſe and congregate, by how 


much the leſs they are elongated 


from their Fountain, or Body ex- 
halant; and e contra, fo much 
the more rare and diſgregate, 
by how much farther they are 
deduc'd : Therefore, by how 
much nearer the Eye ſhall be to 
che Object, by fo much a greater 
number of Rays ſhall it receive 
from the various Parts thereof, 
and the Particles of thoſe Parts, 
and e contra + and confequemly 
by how much à greater number 
of Rays are receiv d into the Pu- 
pil of the Eye, by ſo much great- 
er do the Dimenſions of che Ob. 
je, and ſo much the more diſ- 


tin& do the Parts of its Superfice 
ppear. For it is axiomatical a- 
mong the Maſters of the Op- 
icks, and moſt perfectly demon- 
ſtrated by Scheinerus in lib. 2. 
Fundament. Optic. part.1. cap.13.) 


that the viſive Axe conſiſteth _ 28 


D3 
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of. one ſingle Ray, but of pany | 
concurring” in the Point of the 
Pyramid, terminated in the Con- 
cave of the Retina Tunica; and 
as demonſtrable, that thoſe Rays 
only concur in that conglomerated 
Stream, which enters the Pupil, 
that are emitted from the Parts of 
the Object directly obverted unto 
it; all others tending into other 
Quarters of the Medium, And 
hence is ir, that the Image of a 
remote Object, conſiſting of Rays 


— 


Spatt. 
in a ſmooth continu'd Plain. . 
And to "the Solution of the 


ſecond Problem, a conciſe Enquiry 


into the Cauſes of the different 
Effects of Concave and Convex Per- 


ſpicils, in the Repreſentation of 


Images viſible, is only neceſſary. 
A Concave Lens, whether Plano- 
Concave, or Concave on both 
tides, whether it be rhe Segment 
of a great or ſmall Circle, pro- 
jedts rhe Image of an Objett, on 
a Paper fer at convenient diſtance 


(which tho ſtreaming from diſtant from the Tube that holds it, con- 


Varts of the Superfice thereof, 
do yet, by reaſon of their Con- 
Curie in the rerus'd Point of the 
viſwe Pyramid, repreſent thoſe 
Parts as conjoin'd) thin and Jeſs 
united, comparatively; thoſe 
Parts muſt appear as contiguous 
in the viſifical Repreſentation, or 
Image, which are really inconti- 
guous or ſeparate in the Object: 
and apon conſequence, the Ob- 
ject muſt be apprehended as con- 
tracted, or leſs, as conſiſting of 
cer Parts; and alſo confus'd, 
as conſiſtingof Parts not well dif. 
tinguiſnd. This may be truly, tho 
ſomewhat ꝑroſly, exempliß' d in 
our Proſpect of to or three Hills 
ſituate at large diſtance from our 
Eye, and all included in the ſame 
viſive Hemiſphere ; for, their E- 
longation from the Eye makes 
them appear contiguous, nay one 
and the jame Hill, tho perhaps 
they are, by more than ſingle 


Miles, diſtant each from other: 


or, when from a Place of Emi- 
nence we behold a ſpacious Cam- 
Pania beneath, and apprehend it 
to be an intire Plain; the non: 
appearance of thoſe innumerable 
interjacent Foſſes, Pits, Rivers, 
Cc, depreſt Places, impoſing 


— 0 


upon the Senſe, and exhibiting it 


fusd and inüncere; becauſe it 
refrafts the Rays thereof even to 


Diſgregation, ſo that never unit - 


ing again, they are tranſmitted in 
divided Streams, and cauſe a Cha- 
0s, or perpetual Confuſon. On 
the contrary, a Coavex Lens re- 
tracts the Rays before divided, 
even to a Concurſe and Union, 
and fo makes thut Image diſtin 
and ordinate, which at its Inci- 
dence. therepn was contus'd aud 
inordinate. And ſo much the 
mote perfect muſt every Convex 
Lens be, by how much greater 
the Sphere is, of which it is 2 
Section. For, as Kircher well ob- 
ſerves (in Magia Paraſtatica) ii 
the Lens be not only a Portion ot 
a great Sphere, /. Gr. ſuch 2 
one, «whoſe Diameter contains 
twenty or thirty Roman Palms ; 
but hath its, own Diameter con- 
fiſting, of one. or two Palms: it 
will tepreſent Objects ot very 
large Dimeations, with fo admi- 
rable Similitude, as to inform the 
viſive Faculty of all its Colours, 
Parts, and other Diſcoverables in 
irs Superice. , Of which fort are 
thoſe excellent Glaſſes, made by 


that famous, Artiſt, Euſtachio Di- 

vini, at Rome; by the help where- 

of che Fainters of 1taly uſe to 
8 e 
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graphical, Topographical, and 
Proſopographical Tables, in the 
World. 

Nou, to draw theſe Lines 
home to the Center of our Pro- 
blem; ſince the Rays of a viſible 
Image trajected thro a Convex 
Perſpicil, are ſo refracted, as to 
concur in the viſive Axe: it is a 
clear Conſequence, that there- 
fore an Object appears both larger 
in Dimenſions, and more diſtinct 


in Parts, when ſpeculated thro a 


Convex Glaſs, than when lookt 
upon only with the Eye; becauſe 
more of the Rays are, by reaſon 


of the r of its Extreme, 


obverted to the Object, con- 


ducted into the Pupil of the Eye, 


than otherwiſe would have been. 
For whereas ſome Rays proceed- 
ing from thoſe Points of the 
Object, which make rhe Center 
of the Baſe of the viſive Pyra- 
mid, according to the Line of 
Direction, incur into the Pupil; 
others emanent from other Parts 
circumvicine to thoſe central 
ones, fall into the Iris; others 
from other Parts circumvicine fai 
upon the Eyelids; and orheF 
from others more remote, 0 


draw the moſt exquiſite Choro- 


the Baſe of the Pyramid, ſtrike 


upon the Eyebrows, Noſe, Fore- 


head, and other Parts of the 
Face : the Convexity 64 
Glaſs cauſerh, tliat all thoſe Rays 
which otherwife would have been 


terminated on the Iris, Eyelids, 


Brows, Noſe, Forelæad, Cc. are 
refracted, and by Refraction de- 
flected from the Lines of Direc- 
tion, ſo that concurring in the 
viſive Axe, they enter the Pupil 
of the Eye in one united Stream, 
and ſo render the Image im- 
preſt on the Retina Tunica more 
lively and diſtinct, and increas d 
by ſo many Parts, as are the 
Rays ſuperadded to thoſe which 
proceed from. the Parts directly 
confronting the Pupil. On the 
contrary, becauſe an Image tra- 
jected thro a -Concave Perſpicil, 


hath its Rays ſo reſracted, that 
they hecome more rare and diſ- 
gregate: the Object muſt there- 
fore ſeem leſs in Dimenſions, and 
more confuſed in Parts; becauſe 
many of thoſe Rays, which ac- 
cording to direct Tendency would 
have inſinuated into the Pupil, 


are diverted upon the Iris, Eye- 
lids, and other circumvicine 


Parts of the Face. 
nearer to the Circumference off i | 
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Fddus Contradictions, or a Syſtem of Divinity in 


| Md Saint (or true Believer)! 


believerh that which he 
cannot comprehend, becauſe it is 


above Reaſon. That there are 
zhree Ciſtin® Perſons in the God- 


/ 


Paradoxes. 


head, yet but one God; that 
God is the Father of Chriſt; 
that the Holy Ghoſt proceedeth 
from them both, and yet that 


they are all three Coeternal and 


| | 
j 
| 


He who fills both Heaven and 
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but one in Subſtance. | 

2. He believeth that Chriſt, 
who was before all Time, and 
created the World, was yet born 
in the Fulneſs of Time, and be- 
came Man in the World. Thar 


Earth, and can neither be inclu- 
ded nor excluded any where, 
was ſhur up and confin'd within 
the narrow Womb of a Virgin. 
That he who is the Omniporent, 
and can do whatever pleaſeth 
him, could neither go nor ſtand. 
That he who is Wiſdom it ſelf, 
could not underſtand. That he 
who is theWord, could not ſpeak. 
That Chriſt was killed before he 
was alive, and ſhin before he 
was born. That he who is Al- 
mighty, was held in Arms, and 
bound in the Hands of a weak 
Woman. That the Mother of 
Chriſt was both his Daughter, 
Creature, Spouſe, and a pure 
Virgin, even after her Son was 

born. And that if Jeſus had not | 
been ſlain for her from the Be- 
ginning of the World, Mary had 
not lived. 

3. A true Believer is both 2 
Pebble and a Diamond, a pillar 
and a Tioubler of the World. | 
He is both the Honour and Scorn, | 


the Love, Envy and Hatred of | 
Men. In the Arithmetick of the | 
deliver'd up his own, his only 
Son, and permitted him to ſuffer 


Wicked he ſtandeth but for a 
Cypher, but in the account of a 
Holy God he is a Sum. In the 
Scales of the World, he is Droſs; 
but in the Ballance of the Sanc- 
tuary, Gold. 

4. A true Believer is a merry 
Mourzer, one cheerfully ſorrow 
ful, And as ſometimes the 
Clouds and Sun do rain anc 
ſhine together; ſo while River: | 


ſpring up in his Heart, and run 
out at the Floodgates of his Eyes, 
Celeſtial Beams of unknown joy, 
Comfort, Gladneſs, dart upon, 
irradiate and revive his dark, 
troubled drooping Spirit. 


miliation is his Exaltation. He 
goeth to Heaven by Hell ; and 1s 
never ſo high and precious 1n 


and loweſt in his own. 

6. A true Believer is cured by 
Sickneſs, being never ſo well as 
when he fainteth, and is even 
ready to die of Love for Chriſt. 
Affliction is his Phyſick, Julip, 
Happineſs. He is ſav'd by Ship- 
wreck, landed by Storms, and 
deeply rooted by Winds and 
Shakings. 

7. He believeth God to be 
moſt juſt, and yet that the Lord 
from all Eternity decreed, that 
the Innocent ſhould be condemn d 
and ſuffer to acquit the Guilty: 
And alſo that the greateſt Sin- 
ners ſnould be ſav d by one who 
ſnould die for Sin, and yet never 
committed any Sin. Ee be- 
lieveth himſelf to be freely par- 
don'd, and yet knows that a Price 
was paid for hisRedemprion worth 
more than 10000 Worlds. He be- 
lievesGod ro bemoſtmerciful,moſt 
loving, and yer knows, that God 


not only rhe moſt bitter, painful 


and cruel, but alſo the ' moſt 
ſhameful Death. And likewiſe 


that the Lord poured out upon 


him the fulleſt Viols of his fierceſt 
Wrath ; and that all this was 
done, endur'd and ſuffer'd for 
thoſe who were both Enemies 
and Traitors to God and his Son. 


of penitent Grief and Tear: 


9. A 


5. He riſeth by falling. Hu- | 


God's Eyes, as when he is vileſt 
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be n 
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| 


for, and heartily forgiveth his 


| dead. He dies twice, and lives 
a threefold Life, of Nature, 


.8. A true Believer hateth all 
the World, yet 1s no man's Ene- 
my. He is implacable, yet with- 
out Malice; inexorable, yet eaſy 
to be perſuaded. He prayeth 


very Murderers. His worſt Ene- 
mies are Friends to him, and do 
him good. He ſinneth leaſt, 
when he is moſt angry; taketh 
revenge on no body but himſelf ; 
and never pleaſerh God more, 
than when he is moſt offended 
and diſpleas d with himſelf. 

9. A true Believer is the moſt 
ambitious Man in the World; 
for nothing can ſatisfy or bound 
his aſpiring Mind but a King- 
dom and Crown: yet he is the 
moſt loyal Subject, and the grea- 
teſt Contemner of all ſublunary 
Things. He wageth and main- 
taineth with Courage, Reſolu- 
tion, Delight and Conſtancy, 
perpetual Wars; and yet he is 
the greateſt Lover of Peace, 
lives in Peace, is the moſt quiet 
Man, and dies in Peace. He is 
victorious, yea invincible; yet 
fights without Men againſt both 
Men and Devils. And - — 
plunder'd, ar'd, and loſe all, 
yet he 4 and great by 
Wars without Pay or Pillage. 

10. He is born both alive and 


Grace, Glory. He hath one Re- 
ſurrection before another after he 
is dead. | 

11. He ſtudieth with Delight 
and Diligence to know that which 
he is afſur'd will both grieve and 
trouble him when known. He 
is never ſo wiſe as when he 
knoweth himſelf to be a Fool. 
He is never fo likely to get ſafe 


to ſhore, as when- he 15 moſt 
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fearful of being caſt away. He 
is never beautiful, until he ſee 
and acknowledg himſelf to be 
ugly and deform d; and the more 


he loaths himſelf, the more God 
loves him. 


12. He is born of mean and 
baſe Parents, and yet he is the 
only truly Noble Man: For he 
hath the Royalleſt Blood, greateſt 


| Alliances and Relations, higheſt 


Titles, choiceſt Honours, hono- 
rableſt - Attendants, and the beſt 
Eſtate of any Man. For God is 
his Father, Chriſt is his Huſ- 
band, Heaven is his Manſion, 
Saints are his Brethren, Angels 
are his Servants, and Glory is 
his Inheritance. | 
13. A true Believer is born 
both a Beggar and an Heir. Hie 
often lives poor, yer is always 
rich, and dies wealthy, tho with- 
out Lands, Mony, Goods, He 
keepeth his Eſtate by ſending it 
away, and increaſeth it by ſpend- 


ing it; when others not only 
leſſen, bur loſe theirs, by ſparing - * 


and faving it. And he taketh 
his Treaſure wich him to his 
Grave, and beyond it. - 

14. He is never whole till he 
hath been broken. He is never 
rightly throughly cured, till he 
hath been deeply wounded. He 
is never on Earth more really 
happy, than when he ſeems to 
be truly miſerable, Injuries are 
Favours to him; Lofles, Gain; 
Calamities, Mercies; Afflictions, 
Conſolations. The breaking af 
his Bones ſets them, and {makes 
chem both ſtrair and ſtrong. 

15. A true Believer liveth in 
Heaven, whilſt he ſojourns upon 
Earth; he ſpeaketh in Company 
without being heard, receives 
Anſwers which no Man can =_ 
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42 
ther intercept, demur, or per · 
ceive; enjoys the beſt Company 
tho alone. He walks while he 
lies ſtill, and is not there where 
Men behold him. 

16. He hath a continual Feaſt 
without Fleſh and Eating: A 
Banquet without Sweet; meats, 
Melody without Muſick, and Joy 
in the midſt of Sorrow. He 15 
dear, beloved, owned, when he 
thinks himſelf deſpifed, rejected, 
hated. He believes he ſhall find 
Pleaſure in Pain, Honey in Gall, 
Life in Death, and doth ſo. 

17. He hath all things in the 
midſt of his extremeſt Wants, 
yer is beholden to the World 
for nothing ; for he fercherh his 
Mear, Drink, Clothes, Mercies, 
Comforts, and whatever he poſ- 
ſeſſeth, from Heaven. He ſends | 
by faithful, frequent, fervent | 
Prayers, to Chriſt tor them, bids 
Patience wait, and appoints Hope 
to bring him an Arttwer ; which 
believing he ſhall receive, it 
cometh indeed either accarding 
to his Deſires and Expectation, 
or beyond them. He always 
ſpeeds and obtains, even when 
his Suit is deny'd. He hath 
what he will, becauſe - he will 
have but what he may ; and 
therefore he firs down both con- 
rented and thankful tho he be 
eroſs d. | 7.9 

18. A true Believer is afraid 
of chat, which with Zeal, Cou- 
rage, Sincerity, and Conſtancy 
he is refolv'd ro do, ro ſerve 
God. He delighteth in jt, yet 
is grievd that he can perterm 
Duty no better. He feekerh di- 
ligently ſor that which he knows 
he ſnaſt not find, and beggeth 
thar importunately which he is 
aflured will be both deny'd and 
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| granted in this World unto him. 
He is what he ſeems to be, yet 
is not what he ſeems; being like 
Solomon's Tents, black without, 
but adorn'd with precious things 
within, He is both black and 
white, weak and ſtrong, con- 
temptible and honourable, ſick 
and well, at liberty and in pri- 
ſon, a Sinner and a Saint; feartul, 
and yet bold as a Lion. | 
19. He leaves the dirty broad 
way of the World, and by crof- 
ſing that, he goerh on directly 
in the right way toward Heaven. 
Tho he be far from home, and 
from his Friends in a ſtrange 
Coumry, yea in the darkeſt 
night, yet he can go to his 
Father almoſt in a moment with- 
out wandring, Tho all the Men in 
the World ſhould lie armed in 
ambuſh to ſurprize him, yet he 
can paſs either ſafely by them, 
or victoriouſiy thro them. For 
altho he may be taken or kill'd, 
yet he cannot be kept or over- 
U 
20. A true Believer loveth 
God's Words and Ordinances as 
dearly as his Life; becauſe by 
them he was wounded to his 
healing, humbled to his raiſing, 
inlighren'd to the beholding his 
Blindneſs, Emptineſs, Nakedneſs, 
Nothingneſs, Filchineſs; and be- 
cauſe without them (tho he had 
been the ſole Monarch of the 
whole World) he had been ever- 
laſtingly undone, and a very 
Beggar. | He trembles at the 
Good, the Holy Word of God; 
yet both rezoiceth, in it, and 
findeth tranſcendent Sweerneſs, 
ſpiritual, yea ſoul-raviſhing Joy 
and Glad neſs by it. 700 
21. He: henoureck highly, 


loveth dearly, and obeyeth wil- 
| „ 
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the only nappy Man, for nothing 


lingly his natural Parents; yet 
prizeth and affects his ſpiritual 
Father, a Godly Miniſter, above 
and beyond all Men, tho he be 
not at all akin to him: Becauſe 
he knoweth that it's better never 
to be, than to be everlaſtingly 
miſerable; and never to be born, 
than not to be born again. | 
22, He will nor, he dare not 
ſpare his own Flock, and take 
another's only Lamb. He rhere- 


fore dedicates and conſecrates | 


the Sabbarh-day, which is -none 
of his own, wholly, cheerfully, 
joy fully, thanklully, heartily, and 
relizioufly to thc Lord. And 
by ſo doing hc getteth fix for 
one to himſelf, together with 4 
Promiſe of God's Guidance, ba- 
vour, Protection, and Bleſſing 


upon him, his, and his Labours 


in his calling in tliem. And ſo 
by ſerving God he ſerves himſelf 
too; and by giving God his due, 
he both keeps his own, and gets 
more than he had, 

23. A true Believer increaſes 


his Eſtate by giving it away; 


gathereth by ſcattering. By 
clothing others, he adorns him- 
ſelf with Robes 3 by relieving 
others, he ſupplies his own 
Wants; and by ſowing Charity, 
he reaps Mercy. | 5 

24. He ſaves his Life by con- 
feſſing his Guiltineſs; whereas 
others condemn themſelves by 
concealing their Crimes. - He's 


can make him miſerable, - be- 
cauſe he is comforted when af. 
fifted, He is at liberty in bon- 
dage, at home when baniſh'd, 
fed when famiſh'd, full rho 
empty, ſatisfied when nge 

| fate: 


advanced the degraded, 
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"5 
and when killd crowned. | 
25. He is naturally heavy and 
droſſy, yet aſcends; and the 
nearer his Body comes to its Cen- 
ter, the Earth, and its long 
Home, the Grave, by Age and 
Sickneſs, the faſter Ad tte igher 
his Soul mounts towards Heaven. 
And at length his Saul is di- 
vorced from his Body, bothi with 
Joy and Grief, Exultation and 
ourning. 5 4 e 
26. A true Believer is never 
ſatisfied, yet always contented. 
He feareth continually, yet ſel- 
dom wants Hope. He doubts, 
yer ſtedfaſtly believes ; he is not 
worldly-minded, and yet he is ſo 
coverous, that he never thinks 
he has enough. He is moſt tem- 
perate and ſober, yet is always 
thirſty. He is a modeſt. Suiter, 
yet is i to take no Denial, 
He knoweth and confeſſeth him- 
ſelf to be unit to ask, and un- 
worthy to receive either a gra- 
cious Anſwer or any Mercy, and 
yet he will not ceaſe begging till 
his Prayers be heard, and his Pe- 
titions grant. 
27. He never ſits, ſtands, nor 
lies, but is always walking. His 
Motion is neither retrograde nor 
circular, but progreſſive; yer . 
the longer, faſter, and further 
he travels, the ſtronger and 
freſher he is. All things are bes 
come new in him, yet the old 
Man is not deſtroy d. He is 
very pitiful and tender-hearted, 
yet ſo mercileſs and implacable 
an Enemy to Sin, that he is ne- 
ver quiet or pleas d till it be 
mortified, crucified and dead in 
him. He is both in the World, 
and out of it at the ſame time. 
He is willing, yea deſirous to 


when molt cruel) Naser thel, 


heep his Eſtate, yet freely parteth 


wich 


| 
U 
? 
| 
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with it, if God will have it; 
and accounts the Loſs of all for 
Chriſt, the greateſt, the trueſt 
Gain. 

28. He enjoys that which he 


doubts he wants, loves unfeigned- 


ty that which he fears he dorh 
not care for, and prizeth above 
all things that which others tram- 
ple under their feet. He is aſ- 
ſur'd of his Salvation, and that 


he is an Heir of Glory, yet 


28 his Evi- 
* Nulla ſunt dences, and by 
firmiors quam * doubring makes 

ex dubis them firm and 
25 ſunt certa. good. 

29. A true Be- 
never matters not his Life, nay 
he defires to die, yet ſtrives more 
than any Man to fave himſelf. 
He is terribly afraid of Hell and 
Damnation, yet would not know- 
ingly and with Delight and Per- 
ſe verance commit, or live in any 
one Sin to obtain Heaven. 

30. He is diligent in his Cal- 
ling, yet doth not mind earthly 
things. He alone hath a true 


comfortable and religious Right 


to the Creature; yer acrounts 


himſelf an Uſurper, till his Title 


be confirm'd by his Intereſt in 


Chriſt. Tho he hold his Land 


in free Soccage, yet he acknow- 
ledges tis but in Capite. Tho his 
Tenure be in Fee-ſimple, yet he 
confefferh himſelf to be but a 
Tenantat Will. Tho his Goods 


be his own, yet he knows and 


believes himſelf bound, freely 
and liberally (it he be able) to 
diſtribure and communicate them 
unto others. He believeth all 
things without Chriſt are nothing 


daurt Vanity and Vexation of Spi- 
rit, and that Chriſt alone is all 
Things without any thing elſe. 


31. That which others“ fear, 
fly and abhor, he courts, deſires 
and welcomes, That which is 
their Funeral, is his Nuptials; 
for Death doth not kill, but 
tranſlate him; it doth not exe- 
cure, but more him. He dies 
daily, and ſo doth nor die at all, 
bur depart. His Sleep is a ſhort 
Death, and his Diſſolution is but 
2 long Sleep. Death, which is a 
deſtructive Deluge to the Wic- 
ked, is only an Ark to him, pre- 
ſerving and carrying him fafe to 
Mount Ararat, Heaven, and there 
it both lands and leaves him. 

32. A true Believer antici- 
pates the lgſt Day. He accuſeth, 
arraigneth, and condemneth him- 
ſelf, and ſo is both acquitted 
and difcharg'd by God at his 
Death. He is no Incendiary, 
yet defires nothing ſo much as 
co fee both Heaven and Earth 
on fire. He trembles at the 
Preſence of God, yer longs for, 
and will both rejoice and tri- 
umph at his glorious appearing, 
becauſe then he ſhall meer Chriſt 
as a Saviour and Husband, not 
25 a dreadfut confounding Judg: 
He believes his mortal 3 
tho it be burned, drowned, de- 
voured by wild Beaſts, or bu- 
ricd in the Earth and conſumed 
ro Duſt, and altho rhat very 
Duft ſhould be ſcattered and 
loſt, ſhall yet be collected, 
raiſed again intire, and beauti- 
ful (tho before it was deform'd) 
and be made à glorious Body. 
And that both his Body and 
Soul, tho they have been ab- 
ſent and Strangers unto one 2 
nother for many hundreds, yea 
thouſands of Years, ſhall meet 


ain, be marry'd in Joy and 
Bl, and enjoy one another with- 
| out 
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cut all Fear, or Poſſibility of q in Fahy and Glory to al Erer- 
ever being OO 1 more, itz. 


4 3 


. XII. 


Green come from the Dead, or a Paradox mw that 
no Man lives, but he that is bang'd. | 


To which is added (as a Confirmation of this 3 
Paradox) the Narrative of wbat happen'd to Anne 
Green from ber Execution at Oxford, Decemb. 4. 

1650. to the Time ſhe reviv d, and (by the Care of 
Phyſitians) perfectly recover d. Which is ſo ſearce, 

as not to be aba in London. 


He was dead, and (as the Strain 

Of Poets tells) was made a Man again. 
Poerick Figments are turn'd Truths, for we 

Have ſeen a dead Maid's Palingenely. 

He twice a Man, ſhe twice a Maid : tis brave, 

She had one Life to loſe, and one to. ſave : WONT 
Or elſe it was our Logick dy'd, nor She, N 
For from Privation a Regreſs we 8 | 
Let's not admire then Bacon's Brazen Head, 
When we ſee one that ſpeaks, and yet was dead. 
You that ſo. much for new Inventions give, 

Obſerve a way found out, by Death to Live. 

Cats have for every Muſe a Life; but ſhe 

For every Grace: For by this Biſtory, 

The Author doth a Third Life to her give, | 
And makes her Innocence and Fame vo lire. 
Her Life is writ here to the Life: She fell. 
4 a cheap rate, when ti deſcrib'd ſo well. | , 
For th' Authors Pen's ſo good, that one would dic, 

To be REVIY'D by ſuch a Hiſtory, 

And if ro Hang thus on the Fatal Tree, 

Shews Innocence and Immortality, 

Then no Men live, but ſuch as hanged be. 

E'en Green's Laft Words were Guilt and mere franc, 
Had not her New Life proy'd her Innocence; 

But Hanging 'twas, gave Life to ev'ry Senſe. 

Bur Fate, why doſt thou double thus thine Ire, 

Not ering her to ire, nor fo expire? 
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Law ſends the Halter, whiqh while Art unte 
Into Life's Thred, her Orofs ir multiplies.” - 
GREEN ſeated on Fate's T ropick, dorh "OR 
With either Eye the Courts of Night and D. 
So Phzbe's Orb in th Equinox appears 
With oblique Looks} ven Two Hemiſpheres - 
Thus Eagles, when they to the Conſites fly 
Ot th" Atmoſphere, del} nos in Air 9: 
Such Pyvha's unripe Iuc'is diſplay'd, x 
When it was yer Half-Carcafs 425 Half- Mul. 
Here GREEN triumphs in Tragicomick Shronds 
fs Rainbows gliſter jet jn weeping Clouds; * 
Or as 4 Protean Picture's different Site. 
Here thewy Democritus there Heracit 4. wine 
"Thus GREEN was hangd, bur nor g e, 
She hang 4 „or Life, ang ned, > it being 0 
(The'P AR'A DGN her Blood for Life der he 
For from her Urn this unchang'd Phæuir rbſe, 
Offspring her ſelf, and Midw Me to her Throws : 
And antedates by this myſterious Birth 
Her RESURREETIO N born 424i mm Earth 
Life's Circulations now foufid our, Pe 155 3 
' We learn that Death's 4 mere Prentheſis. pq 555 1 


Anne Green reviy'd in each disjointed party, e e 


Sure 'twas by Magick or Poetick art: 11 
Sybilla ſaw, then left the Ghoſts below, 2 man 
But ſhe did in, mt from the Body g > 4 
The Shades ſent back Euridice co pom,” 22 
Yer fainting; fhe' return A ſcarce half the . " 
This Wotider ſurmounts all, ſee here js bed e in 
Poſthumous Life, en when the 1 dead,” 

Lovers, Courage: Alle. aids Death puriſes, 
The Mother ain, chen ch 4 5 Met: FI 
Forgetful GREEN did Salbe Lob 1 77 
And Lethe taſte: Let all cty Anmeſty. P12 4001s 


For who can think ker gnifry, whom, che tor” 4 


Does thus declare unwhrthy of her 13 
Whom Law, 89 9 80 85 oi hoc kill,” ar Pre, 
Soldiers repricw't'y Mir 
135 Word S recei "a a 
Howc'er diftruſt, Boy ns ift, bplreve. n 10.5 
Rare Innocence ] a Vent fiene, "See © | 
— the ſmall Tot 7 fay to chis F ni 
Up to the ears it! ÞPeuth 10 ape * 
Was thought more 5 60 | 25 5 up Ber i.” 3 
Women in this with Cats agret, r 


. Both lire and ſcrarch after they have bit the Wb, 


If ye doubt ill; * 


= _ 9 
: 


Kees of dre? — 


* — 


- — 0 


„ 
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But 
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But don't admire, my Friends; ne er think ic firages 
were wonder if 4 Woman ſbeuld not change : 
They have myſterious Ways, and their Deſigns 
Muſt be read backward ſtill, like Hebrew Lines: 
See theſe with Death diſemble, and can cheat 
Charon himſelf ta make a fair Retreat: 
Well, for this Trick, I'll never ſo be led, * 
As to believe's Woman, the fhe's dead, | 
If hang d, ſhe lives; then truſt no Female: ſhe © © 
That ſcapes Hemp Caſements, Rivals take for me. n 2 
Lo ! here's 7 Life's Gemini, two Lives in one 
Or th' ſame in'ts Tropical *Reverfion! 
Death's Puzler! Self-ſurviver'! Thy ſtrange Fate 
Does Contradictions legitimate. 
Entwiſted Miracles conſtellate here, 
And complicated Wonders co-inſphere : : 
Thy uncouth Paradox Reſuſcitation,” * 7 
Tempts to ne that from a pure Privation: 
— Propenſiol fiene e | by 5 0 e 
To priſtine Habit ; tempts e en to —_— 
Plurality of Sduls in one, fmce-thou' © © 4 185 
Canſt prodigally one to Death allo ß,, *- 
Another keep thy ſelf; whilſt borh' tg” — 
Caſtor and Phil like, alternate Negn. 4 
Are Fares grown kind ? Have they thus chang'd their Doom; 
From' Munderers. co ſupphy.the-Migwife's room 2/1 57 
Or were they, not o er: power d, ſince Life had ſpun 
Two Strings unto her Bow, and Death but one ? 
That Belgian Headſman, , whoſe gare: artſul Hand 
Could ſlice off Heads, and they yet, 41 40 wh 
Had he thee execurad, had ſnam d his Seil, 
when finding thee not dead, but lib ing : an Du 
Strange Sophi er 7 chat grant ft $0. Del iny, n r 1 
— 4 


1 ; 


. JT 4 


The Premiſes, Conclufion;doſt..deny,.” - . 
Dar '/t VAR ſues Death, ft hp der. 


1 10 J the Kale 
Come Fin. crop tel me. Ne 


28 


Your Office you have 1 not, PN 3 "tis ert * 


[I 

— 

— 
— N= $3 


See here's the Mench you hatg'd, alive again. — 
Yer for this once I Il: clear yo uy; it was not | 
Your Slack 90 fav d her, Toh our Faſt- looſe” ditt: 

Her Fatal Hy 4 the Strife) ORE Lent 
Untwiſted Fü ifito a Fink .- f 57 


Thou more tha Fo, SY "with many Lives 
Haſt mockt the S&xton, a ud che Potter's Knives, 


18 


The Name of Spinſter thou mayſt juſtly wed, ' 
Ynce chere's eee 9 


ws c the. Gallows... 


Hang up the ' Gallow-Tree, lines would not root, 
The Maid was Hang'd for her abortive Fruit. 
Jet do not; for tho weak, perhaps next year 
It may, like her, get Strength again and bear. 


Strange "Wench ! what Character may fit thee deſt, 


That ſtill canſt live, tho than art g and preſt? 
So ſportive Atropos,. what muſt we ſee 
Some focus Tricks ? the Thred of Life to be 
Aſunder cur, and yet intire remain? 

A Body — baniſh'd— Soul recall d again? 

Now may the Nine-liv $5 ſpeak high and fay, | 
That here they foughe with Death and won PE, „. 


The batd Tree, which Bl began the Strife, 


Sided with them, and prov'd à Tree of Life. 

Death ſpare your Threats, we ſcorn now to obey, 
If Women conquer thee, ſurely Men may. ! 
How came this Champion on, I cannot tell, 
_ I ne er heard of one. came off fo hel. 


7 the Phyſicians, the bappy Infiruments. of the 


Executed) Maid's . 


To raiſe a PYRAMID unto your Still, 
Were to miſtruſt Experience, and ſtill 5 
Think Death a Gyant, whoſe vaſt Gripe could . ' 


T. 


And ſqueeze to nought both Memory and Man. 


Le are not mortal, nor need fear to de; , e, 
To conquer Death is Immortality. ar 
Ye have done that, Marble may ſerve to lde 
Its own Duſt now, or tell who ſhould have dds 
There is no other uſe fof'r, - And thou Death, 
Vaunt nor henecfaychy, tis with thy Leave we breathe. | 
Thou'rc vanquiſnt qui te, and this thy a be, 

To write Probatum to heir victory 11 
Come, Sophifter, diſtinguiſh, . Tak call 

Reſtor'd Priyation, Supernatural ; 


_ To ſalve your Ignorance, Ge biew in ns, / 


* 
* k 


| _ 2.4 = Icians. have 2 3 


An Aitelated Reſurreck ian. 
r perhaps this AR wit hell, 
With e Letters of a Miracle; 


And why Gay Mirth ſits ſmiling in the Eyes: 


Athentan Spot. 
Think. not hy cians Atheiſts, ſigce chey do wo. CER | 
Profefs Divinity, and practiſe t too. 5 | 
Brave Eſculabian Friends! whoſe Art could give 8 4F "i 
After the Execution a ne | : | 
| —5 et *rwas timely too; for tho grim Death 
eiz id the Paſſage of her vital Breath, 
Yer you a new one made: and the ſame Vein | 
That let out Blood, receiv'd in Life again. | 0 » 
In all her Mazes, Nature's Face you view d; V | 
And as ſhe diſappear d, you ſtill purſu d: . 
You find her dubious now, and then as ; be 
Here ſhe's roo ſparing, there profuſely vain : 
Now ſhe unfolds the faint and dawning Strife 
Of Infant Atoms kindling into Life: | Se oh 
How ductile Matter new Meanders takes 5 
And ſlender Trains of twifting Fibres males: 
And how the viſcous ſecks a cloſer Tone, 
By. juſt degrees to harden into Bone 
Whilſt the more looſe flow from * vital Urn, 
And in full Tides of purple Streams return : 
Ho from each Sluice a _briny Torrent pours, | 
T extinguiſh feveriſh Heats with 'ambient Showers ; 
Whence their Mechanick Powers the Spirits Gan 3 
Ho great their Force, how delicate their Frame! 
How the ſame Nerves are faſnion d to ſuſtain 
The greateſt. Pleaſure, and the greateſt Pain. 35 
Why bilous Juice a golden Light puts on, fs 
And Floods of Chyle in Silver Currents run: 
How the dim Speck of Entity be | 
T extend its recent ' Form, and flietth'd to Man, Ah 
- To how minute an Origin we owe W 
Toung Ammon, Ceſar, and the Great Naſſau. 
Why paler Looks imperuous Rage proclaim, 
and why Chill Virgins redden into Flame: 
Why Envy oft transforms with wan Diſguiſe, 


—— 


How Fumes of Wine the thinking Part can fire, 
Paſt Hopes revive, and preſent Foy Inſpire : / 
Why our Complexions oft our Souls declare, | 
And how the Paſſions 1 in the Features are. 
The Soul which is in ey Part intire, 

Can undiſcern'd by you to none retire; ' 

Since you ng lefs the Track of Souls do know, 
Than that of Liverets in new-faln Snow. 

Others can by their Chymiſtry reduce 

A Plant or Flower from its Duſt or Juice; 

But your ſublimer Art hath done mach more, 
_ Whilft luman Souls ak Urls reflors, 


a 
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Yet tho your Skill and Pity could diſpenſe 
More Days to her beguiled Innocence: 
No ART removes a ruin'd Virgm's Shame, 

" Unleſs REVIVED ſhe, be not the ſame, 
Thus tis more eaſy to recal the Dead, 
Then to reſtore a once-loft Maidenhe ad. | 


The One 2 1 Anne Green's ) Caſe 1 
to the Lawyers. 


Mather or Maid, I pray you whether ? 
One or both, or am I neither? 
The Mother died : may 't not be ſaid, 
That the Surviver is a Maid? 
Here, take your. Fee, declare your Senſe, 3 242: 
And * em this New Suſpence. | 


The Concluſi on of i GREEN's ae or 4 
Xx POEM on She that was bang d, but not executed. 


Orpheus to fetch his Wiſe did go 
A Voyage to the Shade below, .. 
(Twas more than many a Man would 4 


The bloodleſs Ghoſts did weep (they ſay) 
And Pluto groan'd as he did play, | 
Yet ſhe came back but half the way. W 


Now we have ſeen a ſtranger Sight, 
Whether it was by Phyſick's NMigbe, 3 
Or that (it ſeems) the Wench was Lan. 


But ſure t ill ſpoil her rie b, 
For who ſo. hardy to aſſay | 
Such an Immortal Virbia? 


wIVES may deceive and do their beſt, 
To counterfeit in all the reſt ; 8 . 
-Only ler them nor Die in 2 : = 5 


Having proved (in 4. Pas- lee Oxford, Decemb. 4. 1655 

| doxical Poem) that no, Man lhe to the Ti revived, and f 
but be that is hang d, 1 ſhall |the 3 Ph ſi cians) perfedh 

here add (as a further Confir- recovered. And I ſhall print kh 

mation of this ſtrange Paradox) | che ſame Words 'rwas Wien 

The Narrative ef what happen d an Oxford Scholar, and publiſh'd b 

1 Anne Green from her e ay Awbinſmn, A. P. 16 550 Iy 1 52 


* 
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if 


the Vulgar (as in ſuch Caſes it is 


an Act of God's Mercy and Pro- 


ivd 4 Maid nam'd Ann Green, 


Shame together. Thereupon ſhe 


Here happened lately in Ox- 
ford a very rare and remark- 
able Accident, which being vari- 
lilly and falſly reported amongſt 


uſual) to the end that none may 
be deceived, and that ſo fignal 


vidence may never be forgotten, 
I have here faithfully recorded it, 
according ro the Information I 
-have received from, thoſe that 
were the chief Inſtrumenrs in 
bringing this great work to Per- 


jon. | | 
In the Houſe of Sir Tho. Read 
at Duns-Tew in Oxfordſhire, there 


born at Steeple-Barton in the ſame 
County, being about 22 years of 
Age, of a middle Stature, ſtrong, 
fleſhy, and of an indifferent good 
Feature; who being (as ſhe ſaid) 
oſten ſollicited by fair Promiſes 
and other amorous Enticements 
of Mr. Jeffery Read, Grandchild 
to the ſaid Sir Thomas, a Youth 
of about 16 or 17 years of Age, 
but of a forward Growth and 
Stature, at laſt conſert:d to ſa- 
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| paſs'd about three weeks more 


6 * * 
3 a 23 
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in continual Affrights and Terrors, 
in a place as comtortleſs as her 


held in Oxford, arraign'd, con- 
demn'd,and on Saturday the 14th 
of December laſt, brought forth 


after ſinging of a Pſalm, | 
Jomething ſaid in Juſtification of her 
ſelf, as to the Fact for which ſhe 
was to ſuffer, and touching the 
Leudneſs of the Family wherein ſhe. 
lately livd, ſhe was turn'd off the 
Ladder, hanging by the Neck for 
che ſpace ot almoſt half an Hour, 


others hanging with all their 
weight upon her Legs, ſome- 
times lifting her up, and then pul- 
ling her down again with a ſudden 
Jerk, thereby rhe ſooner to diſ- 
patch her out of her Pain: inſo- 
much that the Vnder- Sheriff fear- 
ing leſt thereby they ſnould break 
the Rope, forbad — to do ſo 
very one thought ſhe was dead, 
che Body being taken down, and 
put into a Coffin, was carry d 


tisfy his unlawful Pleaſure, By 
which Act (as it after ward ap- 
pear d) ſhe conceiv d, and was 
deliver d of a Man- Child; which 
being never made known, and 
the Infant found dead in the Hauſe 
of Office, caus d a Suſpicion, that 
ſhe being the Mother had mur- 
derd it, and thrown it there on 
purpoſe to conceal both it and her 


was immediately taken into Ex- 
amination, and carry d before ſe- 
veral Juſtices of the Peace in the 
Country; and ſoon after, in an 
extreme cold and rainy day, ſent 


thence into a private Houſe, where 
ſome Phyſicians had appointed to 
make a Diſſection. The Coffin be- 


ing open d, ſhe was obſer yd to 


Paſſage ; of her Throat being 
ſtraitned) obſcurely to ruttle : 


ing to do an Act of Charicy in 
ridding her out of the ſmall Re- 


ſeveral times on her breaſt and 
Stomach with all the Force he 
could. Immediately after, there 
came in Dr. Petty our Anatomy- 


to Oxford Goal, where having 


| 


E 2 _ of 


/ 


Condition, ſhe. was at a Seffions 


to the Place of Execution; where 


ſome of her Friends in the mean 
time thumping her on the Breaſt, 


any longer. At length, when e- 


breathe, and in breathing (the 


which being perceiv'd by a luſty 
Fellow that ſtood by, he (think- 


licks of a painful Life) ſtamp'd 


Profeſlor, and Mr. Thomas Wills 


3 
| 
= 

| 
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of Cbriſt· Church, at whoſe Com- | then order'd her to be laid in a 
ing, which was about nine a| Bed. well warm'd; Then they 
Clock in the Morning, ſhe yet caus'd her Neck, and alſo her 


perſiſted to ruttle as before, lay- Temples to be anointed with com- 
ing all this while ſtretched out in fortative Oils and Spirits, and fo 
the Coffin in a cold Room, and likewiſe the Bottoms of her Feet; 


Seaſon of the Year, They per- and upon this ſhe began ro open 
ceiving ſome Lite in her, as well her Eyes, and to move the lower 
for Humanity as their Proſeſſion- Parts of her Body. About this 
ſake, fell preſently to act in order time came in Mr. Bathurſt of Tri. 
to her Recovery. Firſt, having nity College, and Mr. Clerke of 
caus d her to be held up in the Magdalen College, whoſe Ad- 


Coffin, they wrench'd open her 
Teeth, which were faſt ſet, and 
pour'd into her Mouth ſome hot 
and cordial Spirits; whereupon ſhe 
ruttled more than before, and 
ſeem'd obſcurely ro cough : then 
they open'd her. Hands (her Fin- 
gers alſo being ſtifly bent) and or- 
der d ſome to rub and chafe the 
extreme Parts of her Body, which 
they continu'd for about a quar- 
ter of an Hour; oft, in the mean 
time, pouring in a Spoonful or 
two of the Cordial Water; and 
beſides, tickling her Throat with a 
Feather, at which ſhe open'd her 
Eyes, but ſhut them again pre- 
ſently. As ſoon as they per- 
ceiv'd any Heat in her extreme 
Parts, they thought of letting 
her Blood; and no ſooner was 
her Arm bound for that purpoſe, 
but ſhe ſuddenly bent it, as if it 
had been contracted by a Fit of 
the Convulſion: The Vein being 
open'd, ſhe bled about five Oun- 
ces, and that ſo freely, that it 
could not cafily be ſtopt. All 


vice and Endeavours were then 
and all the time afterwards con- 
current with thoſe of the other 
two above- mention d. Then they 
apply d a Plaiſter to her Breaſts, 
and order'd an heating odorife- 
rous Clyſter to be caſt up in her 
Body, to give Heat and Warmth 
to her Bowels: After that, they 
perſuaded a Woman to go into 


Bed to her, and to lie very cloſe 


to her, and gently to keep rub- 
bing her. After all which, ſhe 
ſeem'd about Noon to be in a 
Sweat. Ner Face alſo began ſome- 
what to ſwell, and to look very 
red on that ſide on which the 
—9 ol the Halter had been faſt- 
nel. 

Whilſt che Phyſicians were thus 
buſy in recovering her to Life, 
the Under-Sheriff was ſolliciting 
the Governor, and the reſt of the 
Fuſtices of Peace, for the obtaining 
her Reprieve, that in caſe ſhe 
ſhould for that preſent be reco- 
ver'd fully to Life, ſhe might 
not be had back again to Execu- 


this while her Pulſe was very low, tion. Whereupon rhoſe worthy 


but otherwiſe not much amiſs, 
Her Arm being bound up again, 
and now and then a little Cordial 
Water pour'd down her Throat, 
they continu d rubbing her in ſeve- 
ral Places, caus'd Ligatures to be 


Gentlemen, conſidering what had 
happen'd, weighing. all Circum- 
ſtances, they readily apprehended 
the Hand of God in her Preſer- 
vation ; and being willing rather 
to co-operate with Divine Provi- 


1nade in her Arms and Legs, and | 


dence in ſaving her, than to over- 


an Had fo. © o a. 
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ſtrain Juſtice by condemning h 


Abour Noon ſhe felr an extreme 


to double Shame and Sufferings.| Soreneſs in her Breaſt and Sides, 


they were pleas d to grant her a 


but there appear d nothing difco- 


Reprieve until ſuch time as her] loured or like a Contuſion: That 
Pardon might be compleatly ob- Night they order d her 4 Cher, 


and a Cataplaſm to be apply d ro 


tain d. | 

All this while ſhe had no ſooner | her Breaſts and Sides, wich other 
open d her Eyes, but preſently ſhe| means to prevent what Evil might 
ſhut them again; and being call'd| enſue by reaſon of contus d Blood, 
upon to try whether ſhe could] and ſo left her to reſt. About 


hear or ſpeak, there appear d no 
ſign that ſne could do either. 
Soon after, they made Trial & 
ain; bidding her, if ſhe under- 


nine of the Clock ſhe laugh d and 
talk'd merrily, looking freſn and 
of a good Colour, being a little 
feveriſh,her Tongue not turr'd nor 


ood them, to move her Hand, clammy. 
or open her Kyes: Whereupon| Monday the 16th, they found 
ſhe obſcurely open d her Eyes. ] that ſhe had taken ſome Reſt, and 
The Phyſicians fearing leſt her] her Fever not much increas d: 
Face might ſwell more and more, they then took from her left Arm 


and a Fever come upon her, by 


about ſix Ounces of Blood more; 


reaſon of the former Suffocat ion, ſhe fainted not, but ralk'd very 
took from her right Arm about] chearfully, complaining fomewhat 


nine Ounces more of Blood, /and 


of her Neck, Stomach and Throat. 


then order'd her a Julep, and o-] But before they let her Blood, 


ther Cordial Things to be admi- 


having firſt caus d all to depart the 


niſtred upon occaſion, and ſo left] Room, except thoſe Gentlemen that 
her for that Night: and aboutſ were of the Faculty, they ask'd 
two Hours after ſhe began to Neal her of her Senſe and Apprehen- 


many Words intelligible. 


ſion during the time of her Suf- 


On Sunday the 15th about fering. She anſwer'd, That after 
eight in the Morning they 10 ſhe put off ſome of her Clothes, be- 


turn'd, and found her meh a: 


queathing them to her Mother 


mended, being able to anſwer to | (which was early in the Morning 


any 5 propounded upto before her Execution) and beard - 
her. She then complain d of her ſome one ſay that one of the Priſo- 


Throat (but not much of any o- 
ther part) whereunto they or- 
der'd a Cataplaſm to be apply d; 


Drought, a Julep was offer d her, 
which ſne firſt took with difficul- 
ty, and at laſt refus'd : Warm 


| Beer being given her, ſhe diſte- 


ners was let out of the Chain to 
put her to Death; ſhe remembred no- 
thing at all that had been done unto 


| after which, ſhe complaining of her, and thut ſhe knew not when 


her Fetters were knock'd off, or how 
ſhe came out of Priſon, or that ſhe 
had been upon the Gallows ; neither 
could ſhe remember that any Pſalm 


liſh'd ir, but of cald ſhe drank and] had been ſung, or that ſhe ſaid 


thank'd them. 


any thing there: ' notwithſtanding 


All this while ſhe lay often] thoſ+ that were-preſent dy teſlify 
ſighing and talking to her ſelf, as] that ſhe ſpake very ſenſibly; only 
ſhe had been till to ſuffer.| about 4 Fortnight after, ſhe ſeem'd 
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to remember ſomewhat ef a Fellow! 
wrapt up in a Blanket, which in- 
deed was the Habit of her Execu- 
toner, . 

Iris obſervable alſo, that when 
ſhe came to her ſelf again, ſhe 


Sport 


Pains in her Breaſt ſeem'd to * 


ſcend into the Region of the Belly, 
being (as twas concety'd) not in 
che Bowels, but only in the muſ- 
culous outward Parts. 


The 19th ſhe was up, and did | 


fell into rhe like Speeches as ſhe |ear part of a Chick. All Symp- 


had us'd in triſon before the Ex- 
ecution; ſeming there to go on, 
where ſhe had ſo long time left 
off, like to a Clock whoſe Weights 
had been taken off a while, and 
afterwards hung on again. 

That Night ſhe was fomented 
about the Sides and other contus'd 
Places, her Neck being very ſore, 
eſpecially on the right Side, where 
it was all black, and began to 
bliſter; there appear d alſo di- 
vers Spots of ſettled Blood on her 
right Cheek. 5 | 
 Turſday the 17th in the Morn» 
ing they found her Pulſe flow, 
bur very unequal ; her Tongue 
nor very dry nor rough: the 
Night bef re ſhe ſlept well. In 
the Morning ſhe aroſe, but her 
Head was ſo light that he could 
hardly ſtand upright : ſhe now 
complain'd of Pain beneath the 
Pic of her Stomach ; ſhe com- 
plaiu'd alſo of a Deadneſs in the 
Tip of her Tongue, thinking fhe 
had bitten it in the time of her Suf- 
fering. She call'd this day tor 
ſome Bread, which ſhe did eat, 
being firſt toaſted and moiſtned in 
Beer. At Night, when they vi- 
ſired her again, the Pain of her 
Neck and Throat was decreas'd. 
the Spots of ſettled Blood about 
her Cheek and Neck leſſen d, but 
the Deadneſs of her Tongue ſtil] 
remain d. That Night ſhe ſiept 
ſix or ſeven Hours, and on the 
18th in the Morning had no Fe- 
ver; her Pulſe was much amend- 


roms decreas'd, yet could ſhe not 
go, without the help of ſome- 
what to uphold her; her Neck 
ſtill ſore, but mending; the Dead. 
neſs of her Tongue leſſen'd : That 
Night ſhe ſlept well, About four 
or five Days after, being hard 
froſty Weather, there appear d a 
Blackneſs over the lower part of 
her right Arm, and upon her 
Flanks on the ſame ſide; which 


by degrees wax'd yellow, and in 


four or five Days vaniſh'd, 

By this time, the Care of the 
Phyſicians was well over; the 
Pains in her Breaſt and Side whea 
ſhe drew in her Breath, as alſo 
the Inequality of the Pulſe (which 
caus'd a ſuſpicion of a Contuſion 
and extravaſated Blood ſpilt on 
the Lungs) being now fully cea- 
ſed ; the Deadneſs. of her Tongue 
and Soreneſs of her ' Neck quite 
gone; there remain'd only a Gid- 
dineſs in her Head when ſhe wal. 
ked or ſtirr'd her Body, which in 
a ſhort time likewiſe left her. 
And now beingable to walk about 


the Town, eat, drink and {leep, 


as well as before this Accident had 
befallen her, ſhe had liberty to 
repair (and is ſince gone) un!» 
her Friends in the Country, taking 
away with her the Coffin wherein 
ſhe lay, as a Trophy of this her 
wonderful Preſervation. 
Thus, within the ſpace of 2 
Month, was ſhe wholly recover'd; 
and in the ſame Room where ht 
Body was to have been diſſected in 


ed, all Symptoms leſſen d, the 


the Sat isfact in of a few, ſhe . 
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for their Curioſity. And there- 


nor a Gentleman as much to be 


her Pardon. 
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fer of her own Infant, 
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tame 4 greater wonder, being reviv'd, 
to the Satisfaction of  Multitude. 
that flock'd thither daily to. ſee 
her. | | 
One thing more I had almoſt 
forgotten ; that when the Numbers 
of People ſtill preſſing into the 
Houſe began to be too impetuous, 
and the Phyſicians had coming! 
of the Governor to have a Guard 
plac d at the Door; yet becauſe 
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There are two things, very 
conſiderable, alledg d on her be- 
half, and that may ſeem to clear 
ner Innocence as to that Buſi- 
neſs. 1 51 

The firſt is, that the Child 
was Abortive or Stilborn, and con». 
ſequently not capable of being 
murder d. The other, that ſhe 
did not certainly know that ſne 
was with Child, and that it fell 


thoſe of the better ſort could not from her unawares, as ſne was in 


altogether be deny'd Admiſſion, 
they thought ira ſeaſonable Op- 
portunity, for the Maid's behalf, 
ro iu vite them either to exerciſe 
their Charity, or at leaſt to pay 


fore ( themſelves firſt leading the 
way ) they commended it to 
thoſe that came in, to give every 
one what they pleas'd, her Fa- 
ther being there ready to receive 
it. After a few days, the Gover- 


3 


belov'd for his Courteſy, as he is 
honor'd for his Prudence) coming 
himſelf to ſee her, did not only 
contribute to her in a liberal 
manner, but alſo improv'd his 
Charity with many pertinent and 
wholeſom Inſtructions. By this 
means there was gather'd for her| 
ro the Sum of many Pounds, 
whereby not only the Apotheca- 
ry's Bill, and other Neceſſaries foi 
her Diet and Lodging were diſ- 
charg'd, but ſome Overplus re- 
main d towards the ſuing out of 


And now, having done with 
the Sufferings and the Cure, it will 
not be amiſs to look back, and 
take a Review of the Cauſe of 
them, or matter of Fact for 
which ſhe ſuffer'd ; which (as 
have faid) was the ſuppos*4uMur- 


che Houſe of Office. 55 

As for the firſt, it is evident 
that the Child was very unperfect, 
being not above 4 Span in length, 
and the Sex hardly to be diſtin- 
guiſn'd; ſo that it rather ſeem'd 
a Lump of Fleſh, than a well and 
duly form'd Iufant. The Mid- 
wife ſaid alſo, That it had no 
Hair, and that ſhe did not believe 
that ever it had Life, Beſides, 
her Fellow Servants do teſtify, 
that ſhe had certain Iſſues for a- 
bout a Monch before ſne miſcar- 
ry'd, which were of that Nature 
Phyſicians ſay) as are not con- 
iſtent with the Vitality of a Child. 
Laſtly, it is not likely that the 
Child was living, the Miſchance 
happening not above ſeventeen 
Weeks after the time of her Con- 
ception. 

For the ſecond, that ſne might 
not know certainly tliat ſhe was 
wich Child, it is not improbable; 
for ſhe was not ten Wezks without 
the uſual Courſes of Women before 
ſhe had thoſe continual Iſſues 
which laſted for a Monch toge- 
cher ; which long and great Eva- 
cuation might make her judg, 
That it was nothing elſe but a Flux 
of thoſe Humors which for ten 
Neeks before had been ſuppreſs d; 
and that the Child nich fell 
from her unawares , vas nothing 

| « but 


56 
bur a Lump of the ſame Matrer 
coavulared. 
Add to all this, that at her 
Trial ſhe ingenuouſly confeſs d as 
much as was alledg'd by che Wit- 
4 And continu'd in the ſame 
 Aﬀertwns; not only before, but at 
her > Executi»n, the laſt ſuppos'd 
minute of her Life ; and the ve- 
ry. firſt Words, after ſhe came to 
her ſelf again (which certainly 
were not ſpoken with Deſign or 
1 to deceive) contirm d the 


There is yet one thing more 
hich hath been taken notice of 
by ſome, as to the Maid's De- 
fence ; That her Grand Proſecu- 
tor, Sir Thomas Read, died with- 
in three days after her Execution, 
even almoſt as ſoon as the proba- 
bility of her reviving could be 
well confirm'd to him. But be- 
cauſe he was an old Man, and 
ſuch Events are not too raſhly to 
be commented on, I ſhall not 
make uſe of that Obſervation. 
Perhaps it may be expected by 
ſome (and *tis pity I can give 
them no better Satisfaction) that 
I ſhould here relate ſome fine 
Story (like thoſe of Orpheus or 
Eneas in the Poets) of what Viſi- 
ons this Maid ſaw in the other 
World; what Celeſtial Muſick, or 
Helliſh Howling ſhe heard; what 
Spirits ſhe convers'd with, and 
what Revelations ſhe brought back 
with her, concerning the preſent 
Times, or the - Events of Things to 
come. Bur for ſuch Matters the 
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ther ſo fix d or benum d with Fear 
as not to admit of any new Impreſ. 
ſions; or otherwiſe ſo turbulent 
and unquiet, as preſently to diſ- 
compoſe and obliterate them. 


that are buzzed in the Head with 
Drink, or tranſported with Madneſs, 
who, tho they ſeem ſenſible e- 
nough of every, preſent Obje& 
that moves them, yet after they 
recover can own but little of 
what they did or faid before. _ 

And this Account of whathgp 
pen'd to Ann Green, from her Exe- 
cut ion at Oxford, to the Time of 
her perfect Recovery, is further 
confirm'd by Dr. Plot in his 
[Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire] which 


* ter ſome time Dr, Petty hearing 
© ſhe had diſcours d with thoſe 
* abour her, and ſuſpecting that 


| 


the Women might 


* firange Viſions and Apparitions 
* ſhe had ſeen during the Time ſhe 
ſeem d to be Dead (which they 
* hadalready begun to do) telling 
about that ſhe ſaid ſhe had been 
© in a fine Green Meadow, having 
© a River running round it, and that 
* all things there glitker'd like 
© Silver and Gold : He caus'd all 
© to depart the Room but the 
Gentlemen of the Faculty, who 
were to have. been at the Diſ- 
ſection, and ask d her concern - 
ing her Senſe and Apprehenſiont 
© during the time ſhe was hang d. 
To which ſhe anſwer'd at firſt 


Reader muſt reſt contented, ſince 


ſome what impertinently, tall- 


The (as you have heard) was fo |* ing as if ſhe had been to ſuffer : 
far from knowing any thing F And when they ſpake unto her 


whilſt ſhe was dead, that ſhe re- 


concerning her miraculous De- 


membred not what had hapfen d to f liverance, ſhe anſwer'd, That 
ber even when ſhe was yet alive. f ſhe bop d God would give her Pa- 
Her Spirits, at that time, being ei- K tience, and the like. Afterward 


© when 


As we often ſee it fares with Men 


take in his own Words, viz. * Af- 


ggeſt unto. 
* her to relate ſomething of 
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when ſhe was better recover'd, 
© ſhe affirm'd That ſhe neither re- 
© membred how the Fetters were 
* bnock'd of, how ſhe went out of 
© the Priſon, when ſhe was turn'd 
© off the Ladder, whether any 
© Pſalm was ſung or not, nor was 
© ſhe ſenſible of any Pains that ſhe 
© could remember; what is moſl 
© obſervable, is, that ſhe came to 
cher ſelf as if ſhe had awaked 
© out of a Sleep, not recovering 
© the uſe of her Speech by flow 
© degrees, but in 4 manner all to- 
; 5. 4 beginning to ſpeak juſt 
where ſhe left off on the Gal- 
© lows. | 7 

© Being thus at length perfect- 
© Iy recover d, atter Thanks given 
© to God, and the Perſons inſtru- 
© mental in it, ſhe retir'd into 
the Country to her Friends at 
© Steeple-Barton, where ſhe was 


* afterwards marry'd, and liv d 


in good Repute amongſt her 
© Neighbors, having three Children 
© afterwards, and not dying (lays 
© Dr. Plot) as I am inform'd, till 
* the year 1659. Which Occur- 
© rence was thought worthy of 
© Remembrance by the Author of 
© the Continuation of the Hiſtory of 
© the World, who eſteem'd it no 
© leſs than the Finger of God 
pointing out the Maid's Inno- 
© cency ; and by Mr. Heath, who 
* thought fit to tranſmit it to Po- 
* ſterity, for God's Glory and 
* Man's Caution in judging and 
* puniſhing —— Thus far Dr. Plot. 

Having here done with the 
Story of Ann Green, I cannot but 
reflect upon the generous At- 
tempt of thoſe Gentlemen that 
freely undertook, and have fo hap- 
pily perform'd the Cure. That 
whilſt they miſſed the Opportuni- 

ty of improving their Knowledg 
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in the Diſſection of a Dead Body, 
they advanc'd their Fame by re- 
ſtoring to the World 4 Living One, 
who now (deſervedly) accounts 
it her Happineſs to have fallen 
into ſuch courteous and skiltul 
Hands; not only for their /uc- 


ceſsful Endeavours »ſed. in her Re- 


covery, but for being a means to 
vindicate her from that foul Stain 
F Murder, which, in moſt Mens 


Judgments, was fo harſhly charg- 


ed upon her, 


Having done with the Narrative 


of Ann Green, from her Execution at 
Oxford, to the time of her Coming to 
Life, perhaps it will be ask d in this 
Place, Pray tell us what is Death? 


ſeeing that (tho nothing elſe 


can do it) will open the Door to 
the other World, and give us 2 
Proſpect of Heaven or Hell. 

To this I anſwer, That Death 
(as ſeen by the Relation of Ann 
Green) is no more than a ſoft 
and eaſy Nothing. Should you 
ask me then, What is Life? I'd 
anſwer with Crates, who being 
asked this Queſtion, ſaid nothing, 
but turned him round and vaniſh'd, 
and twas judged a proper An- 
ſwer. But whatever it is to live, 
ſure Iam (if you credit Seneca) 
tis no more to die than to be 
born, we felt no Pain coming in- 
to the World, nor ſhall we in 
the Act of leaving it; we ſee this 
verified in ANN GREEN: 


So that Death is but a Ceaſing to be 
what we were before we were; we 


are kindled and put out; to ceaſe to 


be, and not to begin to be, is the 


There have been Men that have 7; 


tried, even in Death it ſelf, to re- 
liſh and taſte ir, and who have 
bent their utmoſt Faculties of 

| Mind 


x 
| 
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Mind to diſcorer what this Paſ- 
lage is, but there are none of 


them come back to tell us the 
News. ; 


No one wat ever hnown to wake, 


Who once in Death's cold Arms a Nap did take. 


Canius Julius being condemned 
by that Beaſt Caligula, as he was | 
oing to receive the Stroke of the 
ecutionet, was asked by a Phi- 


Lucul. Lib. 3. 


for (Mr. Ordinary tells us) * When 
© he had been hanging almoſt 4 
© quarter of an Hour, as I can 
* judg, they cry'd, 4 Reprieve, 


loſopher, Well Canius (faid he)|* Upon which he was taken off 
whereabout is your Soul now? what. the Tree, and carried to the 
is ſhe doing ? what are you think.|* Houſe hard by; where being 
ing f I was thinking (replied]ꝰ preſently let Blood, he came to 
Canius) to keep my ſelf and rhe |* himſelf again. I hope that he, 


Faculties of my Mind ſettled and 


* who: was juſt now warning o- 


fixt, to try if in this ſhort and , thers from Sin, will take Warn- 
quick Inſtant of Death, I could |* ing himſelf, and never forget 


perceive the Motion of the Soul, 


* how near Death he has been, 


when ſhe ſtarts from the Body, and that he will carefully im- 
and whether ſhe has any Refent- |* ploy that Life to the Glory of 
ment of the Separation, that IIe God, which he has now receiv'd 
may afterwards come again to]“ as by Miracle; for had the Re- 


dcquaint my Friends with it. So 
that I fancy there is a certain way 
by which ſome Men make Trial 
what DEATH is. John Smith 
who was executed at Tyburn- the | 
r2th of Decemb. 1705. and af- 
ferwards brought to Life again, 
had an Opportunity for this Tri- 
al; for Mr. Ordinary tells us, 


* prieve come Ten Minutes later, 
© [do believe it would have been 
an impoſſible thing to have re- 

ſtored him to this Land of the 
Living. And therefore let me 
beſeech him here, as I intend 
to do elſewhere, that he would 
© forſake all evil Ways, and be- 
come in every reſpect a good 


That he was carried to the Place |* Chriſtian and godly Liver. And 


of Execution, where ( before he 
was turned off the Ladder ) he de- 
fired that all would take warning by | 
his untimely Death, which none but 
imſelf had brought himſelf to by 
bis Sins, After this Mr. Lorain 
commended his Soul to the Di- 
vine Mercy, and then (as his 
Hing Speech tells us) he was tur- 
ned off, while calling upon God 
in theſe and ſuch like Ejaculati- 
ons, Lord have Afercy upon me !- 
Dear Feſu I come, I come, Bur| 
Srirh liv'd after his Execution; 


© that ir may prove ſo, is the 
* moſt hearty Prayer of 


Paul Lorain, 
Ordinary of Newgate. 


Thus far Mr. Lorain; then judg 
wherher Smith was nor able to 
give us a better account of Death 
than even Canius the Philo- 
ſopher, as he had actually taſted 
what Death was, which Canius 
had not, Bur perhaps you'll ſtyl 

object, 


. 
c 


Pu, 2 I H—_— 
* 
— 


Life, we have the Satisfaction of 


object, Tho Smith hang d a quar- 
ter of an Hour, yet he was not ac. 
tually dead; therefore neither 
Smith, nor Green, as they had 
breath left, could give us any cer- 
tain Account what Death is. To 
this I anſwer, I own in all the En- 
terprizes we take in hand in this 
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they are paſt ; but Dying deprives 
| us of knowing what we are do- 
ing, or what other State we are 
commencing. I 4a Leap in the 
Dark, not knowing where we 
ſhall light, as a late Na» 
turahſt * (to ſay no * Hobbs, 
worſe of him) told his 
inquiſitive Friend when he w 


Refleckion, and a Review when 


It muſt be 4. 7 my Soul ! ) 


I 


going to die. . 


but "tis & ſtrange, 


A diſmal and myſterious Change; 
When thou ſhalt leave this Tenement of Clay, 
And to an unknown Somewhere wing away: 


When Time 


ſhall be Eternity, and thou | | 


Shall be thou know'ſt not 1 and live thou know'ſt net how, 
| | 1 


Amaxing State ! no wonder 


that we dread 


To think of Death, or ' view the Dead; 
Thou'rt all wrapt up in Clouds, as if to thee 
Our very Knowledg had Antipathy, 
Death cou'd not a more ſad Retinue find, 
Sickneſs and Pain before, and 3 all behind, 
TI 


Some courteous Ghoſt, tell this great Secrecy, 
What tis you are, andr we muſt be; 
You warn us of approaching Death, and why 


May we not know 


om you what tis to die? 


But you, having ſhot the Gulph, delight to ſee | 
| Succeeding Souls plunge in with like Uncertainty, 25 
TW, 


| When Life's cloſe Knot by Writ from Defting, Is 


Diſeaſe ſhall cut, or Age 


untie; 


When after ſome Delays, ſome dying Strife, 
The Soul flands ſhivering on the Ridg of Life; 


With what a dreadful Curioſity 


I 


Does ſhe launch out intoft he = of vaſt Eternity 


So when the ſpacious Globe was delug d ver, 

And lower Holds cou'd ſave no more, | 
On th' utmoſt Rough th' aſtoniſbd Sinners ſlood, 
And view d th Advances of th encroaching Flood, 
O'ertopp'd at length by th' Elements Encreaſe, 


With Horror they reſign'd to the unt d Abyſs 


However 


_ ——— 2 — H 


— — 
* 1 — 


OOO 


However fome Perfons (ſuch as 
Green and Smith) have advanced 


o far towards actual Dying, that 


— 
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les, where the Inequality of Pow. 
er is greater. | 
I have met with one 


they have walked at leaſt half“ arguing thus: Death, Epicu- 


thro the Valley of the Shadow of 


| Death CPſal. 23. 4.) and ſuch 


Perſons, I verily think, can tell 
us what Death s, And I the ra- 
ther aſſert this, as I had (ſaid 
Mr. Sault a Member of Athens) 
the Curioſity to viſit two certain 
Perſons, one had been hanged, 
and the other drowned, and both 


ot em very miraculouſly brought 


brought to Life again. I asked 
what Thoughts they had, and 
vrhat Pains they were ſenſible of? 
The Perſon that was hang'd, ſaid, 


N expected ſome fort of a ſlrange 


Change, but knew not what, but 


- the Pangs of Death were not ſo in- 


tolerable as ſome ſharp Diſeaſes , 
nay, he could not be poſitive whe- 
ther he felt any other Pain than 
what hu Fears created. He ad- 
ded, That he grew ſenſleſs by lit- 
tle and little, and at the firſt his 
Eyes repreſented a brisk ſhining red 
fort of Fire, which grew paler and 
paler, till at length it turned into a 
black : After which he thought no 
more, but inſenſibly ated the part 
of one that falls aſleep, not know- 
mg how or when, — The other gave 
me (almoſt) the ſame account, 
and both were dead ( apparently ) 
for a conſiderable Time. Thus 

Mr. Sault. 


violent Death; and for a natural 
Death, I cannot but think ic yet 
much eaſier: Diſeaſes make 'a 


which is accounted the rus in 


vils, is nothing to us Syn. 
(faith he) becauſe while 

we are in Being, Death is not yet 
preſent. So that it neither con- 
cerns us as Living nor Dead; for 


touched us ; when we are dead, 
we are not. Neither need 
they fear the Conſequence of 
Death, who have lived a God- 
ly Life: Tis true, Conſcience 
makes Cowards of us all (Lewis 
XI. King of France, when he 
was ſick, forbad any Man to 
ſpeak of. Death in his Court) bu# 


can affright. us; tis only Fancy 
gives Death thoſe hideous Shapes 
we think him in. Tis the Saying 
of one, I fear not to be dead, yet 
am afraid to die, There are no Po- 
niards in Death it ſelt, like thoſe in 
the Way or Prologue to it. Then 
who would not be content to be a 
kind of Not hing for a Moment, to 


Spirit, and ſoaring thro Regions 
he never ſaw, and yet is curious 
to behold ? - : 

Thus far we may venture to 
ſpeak of our Paſſage to the other 


Thus far 
Theſe Inſtances World, and of Death that ſets us 
are very ſatisfactory in Caſes of aſbour; but further I dare not 


wade ; for by venturing (in PA- 
RADO beyond our Depth, 
we are liable to all the Dangers 


Conqueſt of Life by little and lit-|chat are our of Ken. 


tle ; therefore the Strife muſt be 


- Para- 


moſt dreadful of all E- Gafſend. 


while we are alive, it hath not 


there's nothing in Death it ſelf that 


be within one Inſtant of a 


= ks wy 41 © Looant 
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| Paradox XIV. 


The Queendom, or a Paradox proving none but Women 
are fit to Govern. 


Stick not to affirm, that Domi- her ſelf a moſt intereſted Party, 
nation and Government is not | that we need go no farther than 
only lawful and tolerable in Wo- |the Judgment of our Eyes to de- 
men, bur juſtly, naturally, and |cide the Controverſy. For whom 
properly theirs. can we imagine to be ſo inſenſi- 
Firſt then, tho ſome crazy ble, as not to be preſently rouch- 
Philoſophers, drunk and beſotted ed with the delicate Compoſure 
with Ariſtoteliſm, have endeavour- and Symmetry of their Bodi 
ed to devance them from the the Sweetneſſes and killing Lan- 
ſame Species with Men; and o- |guiſhments of their Eyes, the 
thers, madder than they, to de- | Harmony of their Colours, the 
ny them Souls; yet when we [Happineſs and Spirituality of 
ſhall oppoſe Holy Scriprure,which their Countenances, the Charms 
makes Man the Confummation of and Allurements of their Mein, 
the Creation, and them the Con- the Air and Command of their 
ſummation of Man, if we would |Smiles ?. So that it is no wonder 
cite thoſe highAttributes the Rab- if Plato ſaid, That Souls were 
bins aſcribe unto em, or inſtance lunwilling to depart out of ſuch fair 
thoſe particular Indulgences of Na. Bodies: whereas Men are mere 
tue which Agrippa reckons un- rough-caſt, briſtly, and made up 
ro them, or thoſe peculiar Ad- of rough Materials; and if they 
vantages of Compoſition and.|approach any thing near Beauty, 
Underſtanding, which Zacutus jdo ſo much degenerate from whar 
Luſitanus aſcribes them, not to |they are. 
mention that of Triſmegiſtus, who] This gains us our main Topick, 
calls them Fountains and Perfec-|For if the Majeſty or Comelineſs 
tions of Goodne)s ; nay, and ſhall [of the Perſon of a Governor gain 
add to this that which muſt even [ſo much upon the People, as Poli- 
ſtop the mouth of Barbariſm it ſticians have obſerved, and Expe+ 
ſelf, to wir, the high Eſtimation |rience teaches it doth, what ad- 
put upon them even by the Ma- [vantage have they. in magically 
hometans, who in them place the [chaining and winning the Peo- 
greateſt Pleaſures of their Para-. ple given them by Nature, whick 
diſe; it muſt needs be acknow- [rhe other cannot obtain by Art? 
ledged, that thoſe Aſſertions are | That this is a Truth, needs ſo 
as irrational as may be, and con- little Pemonſtration, that looking 
ſequently conſonant ro that Philo- but into any Story, you ſhall 
ſophy. | | Itind, even the greateft Conque- * 
| And indeed, this is a Quarrel|rors, Jufty and proud in their Tri- 
| wherein Nature hath declared — humbled and „ on 
| | ö their 
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Mark Anthony we pardon it, in re- 


à thing tha 


their Knees by ſome fair Enchan- 
freſs, This we account admira- 
ble in Alexander and Scipio that 
they could avoid; in Ceſar and 


ſpe of che Greatneſs of their o- 
er Actions. | | 
Bur a Martial Man, you will 
ſay, is a. ſavage 'bruciſh thing, 
t knows how to run in- 
to Dangers and to deſpiſe them, 
one whoſe Thoughts are always 
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withdrawn and upon their Guard; 
and. therefore it is no wonder if 
ſuch Men be eaſily ſurprized with 
ſuch laxling Tri Bur when 
a Man tells you, that even the 
wiſeſt Men have been ſtrange Doa- 
rers on this Sex, and abſolutely 
given up to them, it will change 
the Caſe. I ſuppoſe there is no 
Man thinks Solomon a Fool, and it 
is well known how theſe white 


at random and abroad, ſeldom 


2 ſeduced him. 


A nelcome Sow'reignty in rudeſt Minds, 


Tes ! Beauty, with a bloodleſs Conqueſt, finds 


And Female Rulers are what Heaven deſigns. | 
With gay and vigorous Touth their Eyes are crown'd, 
- Sweetneſs. and charming Graces, all around s 
Their noble Firm do 2 their bright Abode, 


Like Beams of Luſtre, circling in a God. | 
Love in their Looks fo plays, that they might me 


Fear e en in Friends, and from an Enemy Love, | 
Not purple V? lets, in the early Spring, ” 
Such graceful Sweets, ſuch tender Beautigs bring; 
The Orient Bluſh, which do their Cheeks adorn, © 


Makes Coral pale, vies with 
Cu pid has took a. Swrfeit fr 


the Reſy Morn, | 


om their Eyes, 1 2 6 1; 
M hene er they ſmile, in Lambent Fire he fries; Be, 
And when they weep, in Pearls diſſolv'd he dies. 


Yes, Auguſtus, that was certainly 
one of the, ſteddieſt Men in the 


World, one that in his Youth 


outwitted the hoary Senate, was 
all his Life · time led by one Livia, 
who had that great Power over 
him, that he by her means diſ- 
poſed the Succeſſion of the Em- 
Pire upon a Son of her Womb by 


-a former Husband, tho he had 


nearer Kindred of his own. Bur 
to make this yer plainer, Age we 


ay begers Wiſdom: now how 


general the Affection of old Men 
is to Women, needs no proof; 


eſpecially the older they grow, 


{ome ef Threeſcore marrying Girls 


| 


_ 


f Sixteen: and therefore it is a 
clear Argument of che Trurh of 
chis Point, and of the Wiſdom of 
choſe reverend Seniors that pro- 
ceed accordingly. ö 
Beſides, as certainly chere 
wants not its reaſon in Philoſophy, 
that all. Virtues, are of this we 
plead for; ſo we may, in the per- 
uſal of Hiſtory, find as man) 
fair and brave Examples of Virtue 
given by Women, as there have 
been by Men. Look over the 
Roll of them, and you may ea- 
fily fill each of them into à ſut- 
ficient common Place, where ma- 


ny things put down as nobly 25 
* 


0 


o * * - 'S 7 * 


by Men, it may be, are eicher Compaſſion be the Mother of vi. | 


Brutiſh, Heady or Paſſionate ; 
whilſt in the Woman things ap- 
more ſmooth and temperate. 


tue, muſt we not think that Mer- 
cy rules moſt in them, and is 
ſooneſt expected from them? 


Or if there be any thing of If you ' wiſh Affection to the 


Paſſim or Exorbitancy, it is but 
an Addition of Luſtre to their 
Sex; as a Bluſh, or glowing in 
the Face ſers off their Beauty. 
Now if it be neceſſary, that 
Governours ſhould: be of good 


Country, where can you better 
have it? Have not the Women 
many times cut off their Hair, 
to make Ropes for Engines, and 
Strings for Bows Have they 
not given up all thetr Rings and 


Entertainment, affable, open of Jewels to defray Charges ? And 


Countenance, and ſuch as ſeem to 
harbour no crooked or dark De- 
fign, no Men can be ſo fit for 
Government as Women are, For 
beſides their natural Sweetneſs 
and Innocency, their Talk is com- 
monly directed to fuch things, 
as it may, eaſily be infer d, that 


ow great would this be, if a 
Woman looks upon herſelf as 
the Mother of her Country? What 
| Tenderneſs would ſhe not have 
rowards the People her Children, 
when you ſee private Women 
ſometimes ſhew ſuch extraordi- 
| nary Effects thereof, that it comes 


their Heads are not troubled a-{ near Dotage or Madneſs ? 


bout making of Wars, enlarging 


| Thus were this Noble Sex re- 


of Empires, or founding of Ty-| ſtor'd to that Right which Na- 
we 


rannies. So if we conſider bath 
what hath been ſaid, and that 
even thoſe Attributes, which are 
to be moſt wiſh'd for in a Go 
vernour, are in them, we ſhall 
clearly gain our Deſire. What 
greater Happineſs to a People 
than to have a Governour thar's 
Religious? Now all Philoſophy 
and Experience teaches us, that the 
fofreft Minds are moſt capable 
of theſe Impreſſions, and that 
Women are for the moſt part 
more violently hurried away by 
ſuch Agitations than Men are. 
How few Men Prophets do Hi- 
ſtories afford us, in compariſon 
to Propheteſſes ; and even at this 
day, who ſuch abſolute Followers 


E 


ture hath beſtowed on it, 
ſhould have all Quiet and Serene 
in Commonwealths. Courts would 
not be taken up with Factions 
and Underminings, but all would 
flow into Pleaſire and Liberty. 
Inſtead of . molding of Armies, 
we ſhould be 8 Mass; 
and inſtead of depreſſing of Fac- 
tions, we ſhould have Balls and 
Amorous Appointments, So that 
Men might follow their Handi- 
crafts, Oxen might plow, Mill- 
horſes drive about the Wheel , 
whilſt all this Labour and Swear 
ſhould' ſerve but for the Fur- 
therance and Eaſe of the 
Court, | 7 
| Neither for ſeveral Emergen- 


of Prieſts as the Women are? « cies have they wanted their Ag- 


you wiſh them merciful, th 
are the tendereſt things on Ear 
They have Tears at command; 


tive Valour, whereof they want 
not their ſeveral Inſtances. Nay, 
ſome Nations have unanit 


and if Tears be the Effect of grown up into it, as the Ama · 
zons of old; and I believe, were 
, | * N - 


Pity and Compaſſion, and Pity and 


| ir 
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it not for the Uſurpation of Men, 
at this day, we might have ſeen; 
ſomerhing/ modern very like 
them ; Sir Walter Raleigh 
have been at the trou- 
ble to have fetcht them from 


Guiana. 


| Withal we know how neceſſa- 


ry it is in every Stateſman to be 


Maſter of all che Artiſces and 
Slights that may be, to gain 
upon them he deals wich. Now 


il any can be fitter for this than 


Women, I am much deceived. 
For by ceaſan of their Importu- 
nities, Glances, Trains, 2 
Ambuſhes, Artifices, and lictle 
Infidelities, it is impoſſible to. eſ- 
cape them. 

But I ſee a Volly of 0bjefions 
coming on, but yet ſuch, as I ſhall 
eaſily, eſcape. unhurt. You will 
By 2 2 will be Inconſtant; fitter 

or all occaſions of . Bu- 


5 They can turn and 


about accordit as the Wind 
as ſo will never ſhip- 


3. whereas many Princes 
woot e themſelves — their 


| r by Ting. too obſtinate 


in one courſe. You'll fay, they 


will be proud,” Bur what more 


- than Majeſty and high 
tment in a Governour 2 

Without Pride how ſhould there 

be Reverence, and without Re- 


vetence ** n u 


Subjeckion 2 You'll ſay they are 
Talkative. So much the better 
pu the People , whereas dark and 


nothing, or ambiguouſly, leave the 


Liberty either dangerous, or chro 
Flattery miſconſtrue it. You'll 
ſay they Il be Cruzl. I would fain 
koow what King, take the wiſeſt 
or the beſt, ever hoggled much 
if a Head or two were in his 
way. And therefore why ſhould 


we condemn them for what is 


ſo uſually praiſed? And laſtly, 
yo ou will tay, they are Unwiſe, 

zut I Pray 3 you how many Sots, 
and Naturals, and Changelings, 
by virtue of Succeſſion, have 
mounted the. Throne ? 

We muſt therefore conclude, 
that as Women bring forth Chil. 
dren into the World, as the 
multiply themſelves. into dc 
wu ible — carporeal 9 — 
after have brought 
forth, are moſt tender and cate- 


Preheminences and Indulgences of 
Nature, that when they are 
brought up, they .ſhould alſo 


For a Potter would think i 
hard meaſure, if after the 5 


W ſhould 
-, pap * 


- 
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obſcure Princes, that eicher mean 
People in ſuſpence, and make 


fal to bring chem up; ſo it 8 
[moſt fitting, having all theſe 


have the —— of * 
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Parador XV. 


That no Man can ſee the 


ſame Particle of an Oljeck 


- : 
% 
- 1 
be 
7 * 
f | 


with both Eyes ar once; nay,} not with the ſame Eye, 


if the Level of its Viſtve Axe be chang'd. ed 


M E Viſible Incke, thy 
really. diffuſed thro the Pace 


1 


of the Medium within the Sphere 


of Projeftion, is flotwithſtanding 


neither total in the total Space, 


nor total in every Part thereof, as 


# ſuppoſed : but ſo manifold, as 


there are Parts of the Medium, from 
which the Olyett is auſpedt able. 
Here may we introduce a Pa- 


cannot but repreſent other and 
Medium, in which the Eye is 


by Example, 


7adox, which yet doth not want be ſaid to behold che fame Man: 


a conſiderable Proportion of Ve- 
tiſimilitude to juſtify ' the So- 
briety and Acuteneſs 


That of divers Men, at the ſame 
time ſpeculating the ſame Object, 
no one doth behold the ſame Parts 
thereof, that are beheld by ano- 
ther : nay more, that no Man 


can the ſamg Parts of an 
objec with both Eyes at once : 


nay more, nt the ſame Parts 
with the ſame, Eye, if he remove 
it ever ſo little, becauſe the 
Level of the viſive Axe is varied. 
This may be verified by à fi 


2 the Superfice of Bodies, 


mingly moſt, police : for in 
| reſpeſt of char, it is of neceſſity 
that various Rays proceeding 
from the various Parts thereof, 
'vartouſly convene in the Parcs of 
the Medium; and infomuch as 


each of rhoſe Riys doth repre- 


ſent rhat Particle only, from 
Which it was cffuſed, and go 


his Wit, 
who firſt ſtarted it; which is, 


ngle 
Reflection on the Cauſe hereof, 
which is ehe Inequality or Aſperi- 


but truly not the ſame Parts of 
him; becauſe the Eyes of one 
are obverted to his Anterior, and 
thoſe of rhe other to his Poſte- 


higher. Let the Face ot'a' Man 


time, one on the right, à ſecond 
on the left ſide, a third confron- 


and all may be ſaid to have an 
equal proſpect of the Face: yet 
{ can it not be aſſerted, that they 
do all fee the ſame Parts there. 
of, bur each a particular Pare. 
Whence it may be inferr, 


ta behold his Forehead, Eyes, 
Noſe, Cheek, Mouth, &c. yer 
can we not allow them all to ſer 


Noſe, Cheeks, Oc. becauſe 
their pnequal Situation, which 
cauſes that the whole Species pro- 
dient from the Face, does noę 
| 


P; 


other, in their Concourſe they 


poſited that receives chem. 
However, we ſhall familiarize it 
Let two Men at 
once behold a third, one before, 
the other behind; and both may 


rior Parts. Take it yet one Noce 


be rhe Object, on which to di- 
vers Perſons gaze at the fame 


tingly, a fourch and à "fifth ob- 
liquely betwixt the ochex xhree; 
that albeit we may allow them all 


the ſame Parts of Forehead, 93 


tend imo che whole Medium, 2 


+" 
. * 
2 
ry 


other Parts, according to the re- 
ſpective Places or Regions of the 


66 
butt into various Parts of it, re- 
ſpective to the various Faces of 

deradiant Parts. Moreover, 
becauſe this preſumed Inequality 
is not competent only to the 
greater Parts of the Face, ſuch 
as the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, 
Chin, Cc. but as juſtly conſide- 
rable in the very Skin, which 
hath no deſignable Place, where - 
in are not many ſmaller and 
ſmaller Eminences and Depreſ- 
ſions, deprehenſible (if not b 
the Opticks of the Body, yet 


by the Acies of the Mind : hence loſt 
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move their viſive Axes from 
Part to Part ſucceſſively, and as 
ſlowly as the Shadow of the 
Gnomon ſteals over the Parts of 
a Dial, until they have ranged 


comprehend the Neceſſity 
Diſcovery of a freſh Part by eve- 
ry new Aim or Level of each 
Eye, and the baulking of others; 
as if in Particles of devex Fi- 
gure; no Particles can be de- 
tected a- new, but as many of 
thoſe formerly diſcerned muſt be 


it is, that having imagined the 
Eyes of the five Spectators to 


, and as many, nay more, re- 
main concealed, _ * | 


* — 
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Paradox XVI. 
Proving 'tis a Happineſs to be in Deb. 


- Reader, | 
Y OU ſee by this Paradox, 
tis a very flrange caſe which 

can find no Advicate « What is 
it that Fancy cannot put a varniſn 

on? A poiſmed Pill may be 

gilded over, as well as that 

which is wholeſom. The Foul 

| Diſeaſe hath not wanted a Pen 
to excuſe and commend ir: O- 

thers have made a very bad Wife 

the Subject of their Commenda- 

tion, becauſe (they ſay) ſhe 

brings a Man to Repentance. But 

of all barren Subjects that have 

been yet writ upon, this of prov- 

ing *tis a Happineſs to be in Debt, I 

judg, will be moſt ſurprizing. 

Tis true, for my own part I'd 
rather ſeil my Coat from my Back. 

than owe any thing: and tis my 
Advice to every Citizen (that is 
in Debt) that he pays every Man, 


- 
« 1 : 


his own, tho he leaves himſelf 
not worth a Groat; or if he 
compounds to pay a- part, never- 
theleſs let him reſolve to ſacisfy 
all to the full, if his Endeavour 
and God's Bleſſing ever again in- 
able him. If our Citizen ads 
thus — By ſuffering: hbe ſhall con- 
quer. The Romans overcame, 
titring ſtill, *Tis a comfort to 
remember Fob's Beginning and End- 
ing. Tribulation refines the Un- 


ly boaſted of himſelf, Age, Proſ- 
perity, and Adverſity have ſo in- 


low Reaſon than Fortune, He had 
never attain'd this pitch of Diſ- 
cernment, had not his declining 
Fortunes obliged him to ſurmount 
all Ditficulties by his Conduct. 
The rich Chabot would be ſym- 
boliz d by a Ball with this In- 
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over the whole Face; we may 


of the 


derſtanding. Hannibal deſetved- 


ſtructed me, that I had rather fol- 
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an 


* Athenian Sport. 


ſcription— Being ſmitten, I riſe 


higher Men in Proſperity are 
ſeldom Religious. Bur no Whip 
is more likely to reform the Un- 
fortunate, or gives a ſhreuder 
Laſh, than the Labels of a Bond, 
or Obligation with a Noverint 
Univer 1 He therefore, and 
only he, gets by his breaking, 
who is more humble, pitiful, 
mortified, given to Prayer, Cc. 
Thus, Reader, having firſt told 
you my Notions of Fuſtice, I hope 
I may now, without offence ro 
thoſe few I'm engaged to, prove 
'Tis a Happineſs to be in 
Debt, and moſt live as if they 
believed as much For to run 
in Debt now-a-days 1s the Faſhion 
from the Lord to the Cobler : tis 
become a Saying, He pays like 
Quality; that is, he is Dun- 
proof, and thinks ira mean chin 
to pay his Debts. 
T m ſure the Earl of 
was of this Opinion : for Mr. 


, 
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at 
therefore tell you PM never pay 
you, to prevent your Loſs of any 


more time, ; | 
Grange having dun'd for his 
Mony ſeveral Months, return'd 
his, Lordſhip 'his hearty Thanks 
for the particular Kindneſs ſhew'd 
him in this matter; and ſo de- 
parted as well contented, as a 
Man diſappointed of a juſt Debt 
can be ſuppos d to be. 
But chis deſpiſing of Creditors 
is not only the Practice of ſome 
rich Men (for the greateſt part 
are of a nobler Principle) but. 
alſo of the - poorer Gentry. Mr. 
Marſhal of B—mer told me = | 
ſterday of a Gentleman that 
drop'd 2 5. 6. d. as he was moun- 
ring his Horſe, the Hoſtler ſtoop'd 
for it, and: would fain have given 
it him; Prithee, Friend, take it, 
ſaid the Gentleman, for twan t 
worth my ſtooping for ; when at 
che time he owed more 
chan he was worth, Sure ſuch 


Grange dunning often for the Mo- 
ny he ow'd him, it came at laſt 
to my Lord's Ears, who ordered 
his Steward to ſend Grange to his 
Chamber the nexr time he came 
for his Mony, Grange being ad- 
mitted to the Earl's Preſence, he 
ſpake to him in this manner: 
Mr. Grange, my Steward tells me 
you have call d often for the Mony 
4 owe you, and having à particu- 
lar Kindneſs for you, I was wil- 
ling to ſee you now, to inform you 
T will never pay- you a Farthing ; 
which will ſave you all future 
Trouble of coming for it But 
#here's a Company bf Dogs now 
dunning below for Mony, for whom 
I have no Kindneſs, and for that 
reaſon I don't tell em they ſhall 
never be paid; but Grange, 1 


as theſe think ts a Happineſs 
to be in Debt, or they'd neuer be 
thus prodigal / Bur I wonder 
how they can ſleep in quiet that 
are thus injurious ro others; 

I find Auguſtus Ceſar of the ſame 
mind : for hearing it talk'd in his 
Court what a huge Sum of Mo- 
ny 4 certain Knight in Rome ow'd 
at his Death, and that all his 
Goods were to be ſold ro make 
Payment of his Debrs, he com- 
manded the Maſter: of his War- 
drobe to buy for him that Bed 
wherein this Knight uſed to lie; 
for 7 ſays he, J cannot ſleep 
ſoundly in that Bed wherein he 
could that owed ſo much, 
then ſurely I ſhall ſleep in none. _—. 
Yet ſome have not been ſo for- 
ward to run in Debt, but others 


bave 4 kindneſs for you, and. 


have been as forward to puniſh 
= cheir 
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their Injuſtice—— The Debt Ia Share in him, but he i alſo in- 


being confeſſed (among the Ro- 
mans) thirty Days were allowed 
the Debtar tor the Payment of 
the Mony. The Mony not paid, 
the Debtor was delivered up as a 
Servant to his Creditor ; he was 
ſometimes caſt into Priſon, and 
unleſs the Credicor were in che 


debted to his Hound and to his 
Ox, the one for hunting for his 
Pleaſure, and the other for la- 


bouring for his Profit; and 
therefore a good Man is merciful 


to his Beaſt, His Judgment, Wit: 
Diſcretion, he hath them for 0 


thers as much as for himſelt : 
mean time compounded wich, and as to his Wealth, he han't a+ 


he remained threeſcore days in 
Priſon ;, and three Market-days be- 
ing brought before the Judg, 
the Debr was ſolemnly proclaim'd, 
and upon the third Market · day 
he was either ſold to Foreigners 
tor a Slave, or elſe was puniſhed 
with Death; each Creditor be- 
ing ſuffered, it he would, to cut 
a piece of his dead Body inſtead of 


Payment (a)—— 
(a) Roman 2 made a 
Antiquitics. a Law again 
5 | bad Debtors : 
was, Thar the dead Bodies ſh 
be in theCreditors keeping till t 


the Corps of a Debtor as tis car- 
rying to the Graue. | 
But one would admire that 
Men (who ſtand in need of Mer- 
cy. themſelves) ſhould be thus 
tharp-upon their poor Debtors. 
For in the whole Courſe and 
Frame of Nature we fee that no- 
thing is made for ic felf, but 
each hath a Bond of Duty, of 
Uſe, or of Service, by which it is 
indebted to otherg. . The Sun by 
his Splendor to enlighten all the 
World; by his Warmth and 
Heat to cheriſh and comfort each 
fiving and vegetable Creature. — 
| Yea; even Man (the Lord of the 
Creation) is ſo framed of God, 
that not only his Country, his 
Parents, aud his Friends, claim 


Penny but what he is accountable 


for. Bur ſuch is the Myſtery of 
this Stewardſhip (where even 
God himfelf is Debtoy, and. Man 
Creditor ;, for is it not ſaid, He 
that hath pity on the Po, lendeth 
unto the Lord, and that which he 
hath given will he pay him again ? 
Prov. 19. 17.) chat preſent Pay- 
ment 1s the leaſt wind, 5 
the Lender oweth more than the 


Receiver ; the Poor (whoſe Pray- 
ers are 0 whe more 


ie] than he receiveth; and bis Bar 


is more the rich man Treaſury 
than his own Then would we 


the Poor our Inſurers. Sure I am, 
every Man ſtands in need of this 
Advice; feeing, had he the 
Riches of Salomon (whoſe Wealth 
was ſo great, that ic wouſd puz- 
zle our Accom ro find new 
Names for Sums) of all we may 


ſay as he faid of the Ax-Head 


that fell off, to Eliſhe the Pro- 
pher, 2 Kings 6. 5. Alas, Mafter, 
it is but borrowed. Do you count 
ſuch à one rich, faith Seneca, be- 
cauſe of his rich Sumpter Horſe, er 
becauſe he has a Plough going in 
every Province, or for his larg 
Account-Book, or ſuch large 2 


ſeſftons near the City! When you 


bave ſaid all, he js poor. But 
you will ſay why ? Why becauſe he 


eth all; unleſs you make 4 dif 
©» fererge 


. 
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Life to the 


ference between borrowing from 
| Men, and from Providence. 
Then let not him that has loft 
an Eſtate mourn, for another 
laſt ir before he had it; per- 
chanoe if he had not loſt it now, 
it had loſt him for ever : and 
therefore in ſuch a caſe as this, 
let us rather think what we have 
eſcaped than loft, and whar we 
owe, rather than what we are. 
Even Kings owe Protection to 
their Loyal Subjects, and their 
Subjects of all Ranks owe Alle- 
giance to their Sovereign Lord. 
Our Lands and Lives (if we are 
| Loyal) are the Queen's, and as- 
thing can we call our own, but 
Death —— 221 
Then again let 1s look into our 
ſelves, and ſee how our conſtitutive 


Pgrts are Nebters each to other. 


Soul doth quicken and give 
Body, and the Body 
like an Automaton (as one ex- 
preſſes it) doth move and carry 
it ſelf aud = — 
Again, if we ſurvey Man in 
his Parts, the Eye ſecs for the 
Foot, the Foot ſtanderh for the 
Hand, the Hand roucherh for the 


. Nouth, the Mouth taſteth- for 


the the Sromach eateth 
for the whole Body; the Body 
repayeth again that Nutriment, 
which it hath received, to all the 
Parts, diſcharging the Recrement.s 
by the Port Eſquiline ; and all this 
as an Eminent Phyſician obſerves) 

in ſo comiely an Order, and by 4 
Law ſo certain, and in ſd due a 


Athentan Span. 


| their Land-Lords, ta- 


* 


* 


time, as if Nature had rather 


Man ſhould not have been at all, 


chan not to be a Debtor in 
Part of bim. a 
| The Alchymiſts who promiſe to 
themſelves to turn Tin into Sil- 
ver, and Copper into Gold, how 
will they be tranſported out of 
themſelves with Joy, if they 
ſhould but fee a happy Iſſue of 
their Attempt? How much more 
a Creditor, when he ſhall recover 


every 


y of a Facher that receives his 
ſt child. 
Again, he that is in Debt hath 
this great Privilege above 

Men, chat his Creditors pour out 


" 


proſper, and grow rich. And for 
all they are fo often put to their 
ſnifts, L muſt fay this, to the ho- 
nour of Debtors, that they have 2 


rors, they become manner 
Nom they 
cringe, kneel, as if they did owe 
them all imaginable Service; and 
are as ambitious of their Debtors 
Favours, as they who in King 
Gharles's Reign did care the 
Royal Miſſes to attain the Lives 
of their condemn'd Friends, or 
ſome Place at Court. 
without Debt and Loan, the 
Fabrick of the World will be 
disjointed and fall aſunder into 
its fiſt Chaos. I mighe- firſt in- 
ſtance in what it owes far Drink: 
Far, as Cowley tells us 


The Thirfly Earth ſoaks up the Rain, 


And drinks, and gapes for Drink again, 
The Plants ſuck in the 2 er . 


With conflayt Drinki 
The Fw ſelf, E 


F 


— 1 
whixh one would think, 
2 \ Should have but little need of Drink, 


8 
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a deſperate Debt? It is like the 


hearty Prayers for him; they. 
wiſh that he may live, thrive, , 


great Influence over their Credi- | 


e : 
N N 


eins 


lendeth to another xo make it 
Good | 


- Cation, and by their ſymbolizing 


borrow and lend one to another, as 


{omething==—T hen tarewell Dis- 


FY 


Athentan 


Drinks ten thouſand Rivers u. 


Spott. 


So fill d that they overflow the Cup. 

The buſy Sun ( and one would gueſs 

By's drunken fiery Face no leſs 

Drinks wp the Sea; ang. when h has done, 
The Moon and Stars drink up the Sun. 
They drink, and dance by their own Light, 
They drink and revel all the Night, 
Nothing in Nature's ſober found, © 

But an Eternal Health goes round, 


And if the World runs thus in genes, thou ſurly Chien for 


Debt for Bub, what does it owe 
for its other Supports? Or rather 
what does it not owe? For firſt 
as to the Beauty of the Stars, 
what would it be but Vaſtneſs 
and Deformicy, if the Sun did 
not lend em Light -? The Earth 
would remain unfruitful, if it 
did not borrow refreſhing Dews 
from the watery Signs and Pla- 
nets. The Summer is pleaſant, 
and promiſerh great Hopes of 
Plenty; but it is becauſe it tabeth 
up much upon Truſt from the 
iriendly and ſeaſonable Tempe- 
rament of the Elements. And to 
ſay the Truth, there is Nothing 
Good, or Great in the World, 
but that it Borroweth ſomething 
from others to make it Great, or 


— — 


The Elements, which are link'd' 
together by a League of Aſſo- 


Qualities, do bqrter and truck, 


being as, it were the Rozal Ex- 
change of Nature. They are by 
this Traifhck and Intercourſe the 
very Life and Nouriſhment of all 
ſublunary Bodies. | 

Well, if it be ſuch a Happineſs 
to be in Debt, and every thing 
lives under · a Neceſſity of owing 


who ever lived more like a 
Souc'd,, Mackerel, amongſt Men, 
barrelling up thy ſelf + in 4. Tub, 
like a Kegg of Sturgeon; and this 
becauſe thou hadſt not Soul e- 
nough to treat thy Friends, or 
to live in Debt? | 
I alſo bid farewel to Cale, 
Littleton, Shephard, and o-. 


ther Lawyers, and Moleſters of 


Cauſes, who accounted (as their 
ſurviving. Brethren do to this 
2 in Debt a very great 
Evil.— _ thor 
I alſo pity. Zenos's Weakneſs, 
who bluſh'd to borrow ... 
Crates's Pride, for ſcorning to 
be truſted——and do as mucli 
deſpiſe that Poet Laureat, who 
forfeited his Wreath of Bays, ra- 
ther than owe a Farthing; and 
afterwards made Prayers to his 
Purſe to ſupply his Wants «| tho, 
as I've proved, ——'F# 4 Hap- 
pineſs to be in Debt, — But ict 
Men that either will not, or can» 
not be truſted, act as they pleaſe; 
for my own ſhare, whilſt I live, 
am willing to live in Debt. 
In Debt to the Creator of all 
things, for his ſo curiouſly fra- 
ming - me in my Mother's Womb, 
Pſal. 139. 13, 15. In Debt to 
Chriſt, for — of a bleſſed 


Reſurrection: And as I owe, 10 
I will be ever ready to — 


* 
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Life for my Country's Service. —jI have left to pay; and for 
1 will alſo owe, and be ever that reaſon I'm ſtil] learning the 
paying Love and Tenderneſs to Art of Living Incognito : For as 
my very Enemies, and a. hearty] Pbiloſtratus lived ſeven. Years in 
Reconciliation whenever they de-|his Tomb to acquaint himſelf 
fire it, —And &eer long I ſhall| wich Death, ſo I ſhall pray that 
pay my Great Debt unto Nature, my Private Life may have the 
which is the moſt difficult Debt] ſame effect. 


7 
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| Parador XVII. | 
In Praiſe of a COW's TAIL. 


— 


K U who didſt round Cecropian Paſtures rove, 
| Turn'd Bull, an horny and an hairy Fove / * 
(bo ſure that Shape had better ſerv'> than now, 
When beauteous Jo was transform'd to Cow) 
Who a mere Brute didſt of mere Thunder make, 
A Four-legg'd Lover for Europas ſake; 
And when thy Purchaſe was from Shore convey d, 
(The ſhining Cargo of a Royal Maid) 
Didſt to a Rudder turn thy - well-hung Tail, 
Whilſt her looſe flowing Garments ſerv'd for Sail? 
Pilot my cotterring Bark with Aid Divine, 
Vent'ring thro Seas far more unknown than thine * 
Help me in my Cow's Tail, the reſt ſhall be 
Part of a grateful Hecatomb to Thee. N 0 , 
The Tall full oft above the Head prevail, : 
And Heaven and Earth reſound the Praiſe-ot Tail. 
See where in Heaven the Dog's bright Tail does ſhine, - 
A Cynoſure not half ſo long as mine 
On Earth walk where you will, in every place, 3 
One Tail or other ſlaps your o'er the Face, Wks.” 
The Kingly Lion whirls his Sceptral Train, | 4 _ 
Roaring at the encountring Gnat in van, 
The Victor Gnat in the next Fight does fail, 
And drops beneath the Cow's all-conquering Tail ; 
That Tail which kills whate'er its Force withſtands, p 
As ſure's a Club, ——in Hercules's Hands. — 
When the mad Dog-ſtar fcatters ſultry Beams, | 
And drives the toſſing Herd to Shades and Streams;  , 
Armies of Flies, of different Notes and Wings, 
Goad em all oer with their vexatious Stings ; 
Vai..ly does now the bare -dockt Horſe complain, 
and wiſh for his diſmember d Tail again; 
, F 4 s Who 


* 
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Who of his Freedom tis d before to boaſt, 
Then gain d, when fuch a Burden he had loft, 
(So the ſly Fox who of his Tail could make 


Hook, Net and Line, at every Brook and Lake; 


And when too faint he the hot Hunter flies, 
With piſſen Tail ſtrike one the Terrier's Eyes : 
When not ſo well he from the Trap had Neu, | 
But with his Tail compounded for his Head; 
To 'ſcare his ſalt Companions Mockery, 
He'd have em Tail-leſs all as well as he.) 

But now the Cow with brandifn'd Tail falls on, 


Proclaiming open War with Accaron; 


There the Cow's Tail does other Tails 


, Rolling freſn Oceans down each mouldring Shete ; 


Millions of Inſe#-Warriors at her fly, 

Millions of Inſe#-Warriors murmuring die. 

So falls a murdering Chain- dot whizzing round, 
(Amazihg, like leſs dreadful Thunder*'s found) 
When thro a Troop of Iron Horſemen born, 
Beneath the Reaper's Hook ſo drops the Corn. 
So when the ſcaly Lord of Fruitful Nile, 


The dreadtul Spear-contemning Crocodile, 


Is by his trembling Enemies beſet, 
Truſting in vain a feeble Dart or Net; | „ 
With his. Tail Whisk he long long Ranks o'erthrows, * 
And ſtalks in Triumph o'er his praſtrate Foes. 

The Turks when they'll their Enemies afſail , 
For a Red Flag hang out an Horſe's Tail: 
Unjaſtly done, when it muſt he confeſs d 
From this, the Cow's the far more valiant Beaſt, 
Bur if fcom cloudy Wars we ſtart away 
To downy Pleafure's happy Sunſhing Day, 


5 

As far as the brisk Horſe the lazy Af. 

This the ſage Prieſts of mighty Apis knew, 

Whate'er the rude unthinking Vulgar do. 

Apis is gone; hark! che lamenting Croud 

Raving about, bellow his Loſs aloud: 

Apis is gone, nor can their Tears prevail; 

Yer they'd not care, had he bur left his Tail. ? 

Priefls, Prince and People ſearch the Stalls around, 

Until the happy, happy Tail is found; 

Whilſt every trembling Son of Nile prepares 

T'adore the Sacred Tail with two white Hair. 
Nor leſs ſhould th* Indian this bleſt Relique prize, 

Without whoſe kind Support, he finks and dies. 

Where Orellana's Sea-like Waters lave 

The ſteepy Banks with a reſounding Wave, 

Or De- la-plata's headlong Floodgates roar, '* 
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Where no proud Bridg dares the wild River ride, - 
At a Cow's Tail the Indian ſtems the Tide; ” 
Ferry'd without Expence of Coin or Breath 
Safe, tho but a hair's length *rwixe him and Death: 
Safer than Damocles, when at the Board ' 
A ſingle Hair ſuſtain'd the ſhining Sword, os 
Ladies by the ſoft Magick of their Eyes, | . 


Like Angels, wafting thro the ſcattering Sk 
Weak proſtrate Mortals dazle and ſurprize. 
From head to foot, their Charms, their Port and State, 
A Cows Tail w__ life does imitate. 
ave you e er ſeen a Nymph ar ſome bright 
In a Triumphant Maſquerade or Ball, * 5 
Move foft and ſmooth like Gales of Weſtern Wind, 
Whilſt her looſe flowing Train ſweeps far behind 
Even ſo believ'r, the Cow's Tail dangles down, 
Like ſupernumerary piece of Gun: 
The Antients or Hiſtorians Lies have told, 
75 Pure Carrots call'd pure Thredsof beaten Gold: 
Tho Goats Pulvilio's hardly ranker ſmell, 
Nor any wrizzled Succubus of Hell: 
But all which to our nicer World appear 
For Marks of Beauty, all concenter here ; 
The Tail's Complexion is a lovely Fair, 5 
Shaded around with charming Cole-black, Hair. 
Now, Tail Right Worſhipful “ I'll lead thee home, 
As great as conquering Scipio entring Rome; ; 
Thee to a Place of Reſt I'll calmly bear, | 3 
Like Turky Rams in a triumphant Carr. = 
For ſuch as Faulrs with my Com's Tail have found, 
Here's a fair Rump >——— Genteels, you're welcom round. 
Hur Cow ſhall now with any Cow compare; . 
Let any ſay hur Cow is burs, _ dare. 


Notes on the foregoing Paradox. 


* [Tarn'd Bull, an horry and an hairy tre] 3 
See the Tale of Jupiter's tranſmogrifying his Divinity into 4 Bull for 
the Love of Europa, at every Poſidauber's in Town !/—— but rarely 
well deſcrib'd in Lucian, in a Dialogue between Notus and * 
Quære, in this caſe, as was ſaid in another of the fighting B 5 
If a Butcher had here ſaucily knack'd down the Bull, what had become 
of the Godſhip 2 | 7 
* [When beauteous Jo was 'transform'd to Com.] 
Related in the authentick, Chronicle of Ovid's Mctamarphoſis.— 
The Chapter and Verſe you may find at your leiſure. 
part of a grateful Hecatomb to ghee. | : 
Jtis——Hecatomb is 4 hard Greek Word nſnally gate for a "> 
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ce of a hundred Oxen. But tho mine be a Cow, every body won't 
fee the Bull in the caſe, 7 
 _* [ A-Cynoſure not half fo long as od 

The Conſtellation call d the little Bear, in Greek is Cynoſura, which 
4 in plain Engliſh, Dogs-Tail. | 

5 { Proclaiming open War with Accaron.] | 77 

The God of Hie, The ſame with Belzebub in Sacred, and Muy- 
oides and Jupiter Apomuyus in Profane Authors, Vid. Cowley's 
Annotations an the Plagues of Egypt, p. 82. | 
= © And Accaron, the Airy Prince, led on their various Hoſt. 

Wich his Tail, Whisk he long long Ranks o'erthrows] 

That Creature is reported to have a prodigious Force in his Tail, with 

which he 2 down whate er comes near. | 

7 [ The Turks, when they Il their Enemies aſſail, 

For a Red Flag, hang our a Horſe's Tail.) 

This is a Cuſlom common with them to the Tartar, and many other 
ef thoſe barbarous Nations. If I miſremember mt, they deduce this 
Cuſtom from their great Ottoman, the Top of the Oguzian Family. 
Apis is gone, nor can their Tears penal) | 
9 | Yet they'd not care, had he bur left his Tail. ] 

The Egyptians worſhipping an Ox, is notorious ; nay, that was one of 
their Dit majorum Gentium ; their Saints and little ſucking Gods, 
were Rats, Birds, Cats ; and Leeks, Onions, (Welch Deities), But 
the manner of Devotion to their Oxe, under the name of Apis, Serapis, 
Iſis, Oliris, made even that too as extravagant as all the reſt, 
Among other * 2 neceſſary for the Election of a new God, which 
was every year after they had drown'd the old ; one indiſpenſable was, 
——T wo peculiar Hairs, and no more, on the Tail why 
no more nor leſs, as Dr. Fuller ſays, the Devil knows, This too ex- 
plains the following Verſe ; 6 : 

0 [ T'adore the tacred Tail with two white Hairs. ] 

„ Ovellana and De-la-plata, two famous Rivers in the Indies. 

at a Cow's Tail the Indian ſtems the Tide. ] 

Thus peter Martyr in his Decads—— He ſays, tis common with 
- the Indians to the a Stick croſs-ways at the Tail of. a Cow, and ſeating 
themſelves thereon, drive her into the Water ; who being uſed to the 
Sport, ſwims very faithfully with the Cargo behind. If any doubt 
of the Truth on't, tis but ſtepping over for a day or two to the Indies, 
and they may be ſpeedily ſatisfy'd. | 

14 [ Safer than Damocles, when at the Board, 
A ſingle Hair ſuſtain'd che ſhining Sword.) | 

Damocles one of Dionyfſius's Hatterers, admiring the Tyrant's Fe- 
licity, was by his order to taſte what *twas, adorn'd with Royal Robes, 
and waited on as a Prince : but for the ſharp Sauce with his ſweet 
Meat ; when thus in all his Grandure at Table, a naled Sword was 
hung over his Head, ty d an by a Hair, which ſoon ſpoil'd his Sport, 
and made him glad of Liberty again. | 

* pure Carrots call'd pure Threds of beaten Gold.] 


\ 


Tellow 


- 
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q | Tellow Hair was accounted a great piece of Beauty, not only by the 

old Romans, and that part of the World ;, but here in England too : A- 

mong other Receipts for finifying the Face, &c. in anold Engliſh Book, 

there's a way to make the Hair Tellow.' BEER 
Like Turkey Rams in a Triumphant Carr. } 

Mr. Sands and others that write of the Eaſtern Countries, deſcribe & 
| kind of Sheep there, whoſe Tails weigh forty pound apiece, and are 
| alway drawn after em by a little Cart. 

'7 Let any ſay bur Cow is hurs, that dare. : | 

Alluding to a Story of a Welchman who, flole a Cow with a cut 

Tail, and brought it to Market, but artificially ſew'd on another Tail. 
The Owner ſees it at the Market, looks wiſtly on't, and concludes, 
if it had not a Tail too much, he durſt ſwear twas his own: At this 
hir Welch Plud draws hur Knife, cuts the Tail off above the Place 
where twas ſow'd'on, throws t other piece into the River, and bids 
him now own it if he dar d. . 


Paradox XVIII. 


Being a Satyr upon Honour; in a Letter to a Perſon of 
Quality that bas loſt his Place and Dignities at Court. 


y__ 


Worthy Sir, 2 1 

Have been at a long Debate j ſo, if you can deſpiſe and ſcorn 
with my ſelf, Firſt, Whether | that which ſticks not to you. 

T ſhould write *unto you; and] Tis true, nothing charms us 
then What I ſhould write: To like Titles of Honour, which 
condole you, had been dangerous; feed our two darling Sins, Pride 
if Grief had poſſeſſed your Mind and Revenge ; for by them we 
already, ir would have increaſed |may take place of thoſe who have 
its Strength; if it had not, ir|affronted us, and look down on 
_ would have given it a Beginning. them at a diſtance. Honour ſets 
To comfort you, raiſed theſe|rhe Stamp on us, and diſtinguiſh- 
Doubts within me; either there|es us from the common Clay of 
were Reaſcns for ſo doing, and |the World. It gives us the Fa- 
then it would have been ſuppo- | miliarity of the Great, and the 
ſed, that I had done it long ſince ;\ Adorations of the Vulgar ; makes 
or there were no Reaſons, and |our Healrhs, Sleeps, and Dreams 
then it would have been an Un- [ enquired after: Ir enhanceth our 
dertaking as unneceſſary in the] Virtues, and caſts a Veil over our 
one Caſe, as fond and vain in the Vices; nay, turns our Vices into 
other; 50% have loft your Dignities, | Virtwes : It gives us the Enco- 


nay you Joſt none, if your Vir-|miums of the Poets whilſt living, 
ues adhere to you; and they do and braye Epitaphs when _ 1 
ut 
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But ſuppeſing all this were true, 
yet — (my noble Friend) 


as long as you continued in your 
High Place and Dignity, that Cir- 
de of Friends, that did compaſs 


you round and applaud you, were 
ſo many Enemies; they rather 


Honour 
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beſieged yon and laid wait for 
you: The Friends of Honours 
ſwarm to the place where they 
reſide, becauſe they affect thoſe 


do enjoy them, becauſe they 
would enjoy them themſelves, 


7 painful Burden which great Minds muff bear, 
ohn with Danger, and poſſes'd with Fear. 


Be that feels the weight of Ho- 
nours, thinks them inſupporta- 
ble, and too heavy for him ; and 
he that feels them not, is inſup- 

rtable to them: e that is not 

rdened with them, is a Burden 
to them; ſhould a Courſer that 
is deck d with Trappings of Gold 
and Purple, and carries a General 
in Triumph to the Capital, take 


a Pride in the Arches, the Shouts 


and Acclamations of the People? 


or rather complain of his Accou- 
trements, which are a Burden ra- 
ther than an Ornament unto him, 
when Gold as it is glorious, ſo it 
is ponderous too. Alas! there 
are few that talk wich you, but 
with your Fortune only ; few thar 
make Obeiſance to you, but to 
the Digniries (a) which you bear; 
and therefore no ſhare remains zo 
you, no more than to the Steed, 
but the Pains and the Burden, 


| 


Happy the Man, whom bounteous Gods allow, 


With his own Hand Paternal 
Like the firſt golden Mortals 


Grounds to plow / 
happy he, 


From Bus'neſs and the Cares of Money free. 
No humane Storms break off at Land bis Sleep, 
No loud Alarms of Nature on the Deep; 
From all the Cheats of Law he lives ſecure, 
Nor does th Affronts of Palaces endure. 
Oh happy ! if he knew his happy State | 
The Swain, who free from Bus'neſs and Debate, 
Receives his eaſy Food from Nature's Hand, 
And juft Returns of cultivated Land. 
No Palace, with a lofty Gate, he wants 
T admit the Tides of early Viſitants; 
With eager Eyes devouring, as they paſs, 
The breathing Figures of Corinthian Braſs : 
But ealy Quiet, a ſecure Retreat, 
A barmleſs Life, that knows not how to cheat; 
MPitb homebred Plenty the rich Owner bleſs, 


And rural Pleaſures crown his Happineſs ; 


Honours ; they hate thoſe that 


1 
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Ca. Pauci Reges nog regna colunt, Sen, Herc. Oct. 
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Unvex'd with Quarrels, undiſturb d with Noiſe, 4 
The Country King his peaceful Realm enjoys. 


If by che Divine Goodneſs and of all other Creatures, hath ſhe 
Clemency, Ambition were once aſſigned Dominion and Sovereign- 
quite exterminated or rooted upſ ty over all other Creatures. Have 
out of the Hearts of Men, it] Jou loſt your Dignities? you have 
would be a greater difficulty (II not loſt them, but (c) ſufren- 
doubt not) to perſuade Men to|dred them; they are the Favours 
hear rule, than to obey: O un- of Fortune, being ſeldom Cha- 
happy and wretched Command |raQters of Merit, but of Audaci- 
then, that is thus fool'd by Am- ty. What other Goodnels have 
bition, which makes Men believe] they in them, but what he 
that they command others, when|on them that dorh enjoy them? 
themſelves are Slaves both to it} if he be not good, they are not 
and others! He that commands, Dighities but Indignities; you 
commands only for to (b ſerve, have not then loſt your Digmries, 
and to ſerve thoſe who ſtoop to but thęy have loſt him that gave 
him, only that they may command [them that Denomination, and 
bim. Eehold the Shepherd, who made them (d) Dignities. 

s an Emblem of him that governs Some Men are born to com- 
people; and tell me whether the mand, and ſume to obey. Prin- 
Flock ferves him, or he the cipality ſhould be meaſured by 
Flock, To fqueeze their Milk, the Intellect, not by Cities and 
and their Wool, doth not make Provinces: He is not always 2 
him not to be a Servant; it makes Maſter of others, that hath o- 
him not to he a free noble Ser- thers under him; it is Fortune 
vant, but a mercenary one. If chat oonfounds the Works of Na- 
a Man muſt ſeek out dainty Vi · ture: our Lond God hath ſtampt 
ands for Food, if he muſt be the Character of the worthieſt 
clothed with Gold and Purple, if |Man in the nobleſt and worchieft 
armed with Sword or Firebrands, part of Man. In a Play, the Ac- 
he hath no cauſe to complain of tors Habits and Diſguiſes may 
Nature, that ſhe hath left him, well deceive thoſe Spectators char 
(alone) among all Creatures, as are below, but not thoſe that ſee 
x were without Clothes, or Food, them near hand. The wiſe Man 
or Arms, But if he would bear was upon the Stage to behold the 

Rule and Dominion over Men, Comedy, when he ſaid, Prov. 20. 
he hath ſome Cauſe to complain 17. I ſee the Maſter walk on foot, 
of her, becauſe to him (alone) while the Servants ride on Horſe- 


— 


— ä 
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C) Magna ſervitus eſt magna fortuna; ex quo Caſar orbi terrarum 
dedicavit ſibi eripuit. Sen. Conſol. ad Palyb. 

(ec Laude manentem fortunam, fs celeres quatit pennas reſigno qua 
= 7 Horat. od. | fir 44 
Epaminondas honares ita geſſit, ut ornamegtum non gccipere 
4e I dignitari vide ti Joſt, 1. Hiſt, — gal 


but diſgraceth Gold, becauſe it 
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back. Our World here below is 
(for the moſt part) Antipodes, or 
counter to that of the Intelligen- 
ces; there they argue the great- 
eſt Digniry from the greateſt 
meaſure of Knowledg, and here 
he hath the greateſt Dignities 
(often) who hath the leaſt por- 
tion of Knowledg : When a Man 
is born in a higher Degree or 
Condition, and is inferior in 
Brain, he is an Error or Over- 
ſight of Nature, a Monſter; or 
if ſo be ſhe had an Intention to 
make him ſuch, it was cither to 
chaſtiſe, or to inſtru, to ſhew 
that all that are born in this World 
are not born for the World. 
Would you know what kind 
of things thoſe Dignities were 
which you enjoyed? Conſider 
what thoſe are that do enjoy 
them: Wich how many would 
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you change Conditions, if you 
were to change Perſons withal ? 
wherefore they are not good of 
themſelves, ſince they. do (e) not 
make Men good. I have ſeen 
them more apt to corrupt Good- 


ture is too frail co attain to per- 
fection in Goodneſs. Ir is raſh- 
neſs to ſeck an Augmentation of 
Virtue from Temptation; for 
they do (oftentimes) change it, 
but always impair ir. To ſubdue 
our own Affection is a difficult 
Task: but to vanquiſh both our 
own and others too is almoſt 
impoſſible. What Mind will 
bound its Contentment with a 
little that enjoyeth much ? what 
Humility that meets with Obſe- 
quiouſneſs and Homage, doth not 
turn to Pride? So that Honour 


| 


Ts Pride's Original, but Nature's Grave, 
The Hero's Tyrant, and the Coward's Slave; 
Born'in the noiſy Camp, it lives on Air, 
And both excites by Hope and by Deſpair. 
Angry whene'er a Moment's Eaſe we gain, 
And reconcil'd at our Returns of Pain. 

It lives when in Death's Arms the Hero lies, 
But if his Safety he conſults it dies. 


Dignity is like a Purple Attire, 
which doth embelliſh Dirt, be- 
cauſe it hides the Uzglineſs of it; 


hides the Splendor of ic. Every 
thing is bright where the Sun 
ſhinerh ; bur a Carbuncle, if you 
will have it glitter and ſparkle, 
place it in the Dark; remove it 
our of another Light, if you will 


ſee its own; Virtue defires to 


be naked, deſpoiled of Dignities, 
and ſequeſtred from Wealth; it 
is a Gem that ſheivs all its Worth, 


when it is all diſcovered; it can- 


not be ſo neatly enchas'd, but the 
Beauty of that part will be con- 
cealed that is enchas'd. 

You are come down from the 
Hill, nor thrown down thence; 
and now ſince we are all upon the 
Plain and Leyel, we- will meaſure 


* 
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cit. N Cic. parad. I, 


(e) Quicquam ne bonum eſt, quod non eum qui poſſidet meliorem fa- 


* 


them 


neſe, than to beget it: our Na- 
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. not there, he ſhall go thither. 


chem together. The Diſtance of 
the Eye deceiveth it: in Figures 
that are handſom, it perceives 
not all che Beauty of them; and 
in thoſe that are miſhapen, ir diſ- 
covers not all their Defects. A 
lictle Statue becomes not greater 
by being placed on a Hill, nay 
Statues being placed on high do 
leſſen, or (ar leaſt) ſeem leſſer to 
the Eye ot him that beholds em, 
tho not to him, who, raking the 
Baſis with the Statue, doth mea- 
ſure both together. | 
Men are not therefore nearer 
Heaven becauſe they are advanced 
above us : he that mounts higher 
hath the more need to deſcend ; 
the way to climb high, 1s nor to 
climb : you may ſee one exalted 
upon the Throne above orhers, 
who is far below others. The 
Thoughts of that Man who ſeems 
to you to touch the Stars, are of- 
tentimes as low as Hell: that Bo- 
dy which you ſee is not the Bo- 
dy of him you ſee, it is his Car- 
caſe (f), there Man is where his 
beſt part reſides; or if he be 


Heaven is made for humble 
Men, not for the great ones ; he 
that is ſometimes neareſt unto it, 
ſees it leaſt ; he that ſtands on 
the top of a Mountain, ſees no- 
thing elſe bur the Sun ; whereas 
he that is in the bottom of a Well, 
can rhence — the Stars _ 
You may (perhaps) be aggriev 
that your — is taken from 
you: Nature, which hath planted 
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ſire of Command, would have 
ſhew'd her ſelf an envious Mo- 
ther, if ſhe had not alſo given 
ſomething to command. There 
is no Man but hath a King- 
dom within himſelf, and he is 
not worthy ro be a King over o- 
chers, that is not firſt a King over 
himſelf : rejoice that you are a 
Commander over your own Af- 
fections, to ſee your Paſſions ſo 


brings you to hear that of the 
Spheres, and to contemplate that 
of God himſelf; and in this moſt 
delightful Symmetry, you ſhall 
taſte that Peace and Tranquillity of 
Mind, which was by antient Sages 
reputed the Felicity of the Bleſ- 
ſed. If you may not come in 


do them Juſtice, yet you may 


2 it to be done: if you 


have nothing left to relieve Men 
withal, yer you have whereby to 
pity them, and that Poverty which 
you cannot relieve, you can ſup- 
port and bear. In all Places there 
is a Place for the Exerciſe of Vir. 


and there ir appears greateſt, 
where the leaſt Reward is expec- 
ted by it. 7 
What avails it a Man to be 2 
Commander over others, if he 
be (5) a Slave to his own Paſ- 
ſions ? What availeth it to dwell 
in Palaces (ro whoſe ſumpruous 
Fabrick even the remoreſt Pro- 
vinces of the World are Tribura- 


in Man that moſt (g) ardent de- 


ry ) if in the mean while the 


(f) Scito te mortalemnon eſſe, ſed corpus hoc: nec enim is es quem 
forma iſta declarat ; ſed mens cujuſq; is eſt quiſque. Cic. in Somn. Scip. 
Ce) Cupido dominandi cunctis affectibus flagrantior, Tacit. 2. Hiſt. 


Ch_) Sivis omnia tibi ſubjici, teipſum ſubjice rationi, Sen. lib. 1. 
Ep. 36. Multos reges ſi ratiote rexerit, Idem. | 


good Subjects. This Harmony 


place to right the Opprefſed, and 


tue, for one that would exer- 
ciſe Virtue and not Ambition; 


Soul 
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Soul inhabits a ſordid naſty Body? 
What Harmony can recreate that 
Man that is compoſed of noughr 
but Diſcord within himſelf? And 
what Food can nouriſh him that 
labours with a thouſand Diſeaſes, 
and is upon the Rack of Tor- 
ments? Is not chis Body of Clay 
enough to preſs down the Soul, 
Except we clog it alſo with the 
weight of Cities, and Provinces] 
and Kingdoms? The Greatneſs of 
Dignities is a Circumſtance which 
doth always add weight unto our 
Faults, but never to our Services; 
and this is ſometimes Mens Re- 
ward in the World, that have de- 
ſerved well of it. It is very true 
that chis Tranſition from a Place 
of eminent Command, unto a pri- 
vate Life, is not eaſily 6 concoc- 
ted, except only by thoſe, who 
do not change their Intellect by 
changing their Condition. If a 
Painter blot out a Picture chat was 
drawn in a Table, and makes a 


ſame 3 becauſe the Table doth 
not give the Name tothe bicture, 
bur the Picture to ic: our Un- 
derſtanding is a ( ſheene Tablet 
wherein no Lines are drawn; the 
Pictures and Phantaſms of great 
ones, which are imprinted in it, 
are not the ſame with thoſe of 
private Men; therefore the ſame 
Man's Intellect, is not the ſame 
when he becomes a private Man: 
The Change of a Man's Condi- 


tion is the Death of one Man, 


and the Generation .of another ; 
and a good Death it is, if it be 
the Generation of a good Man. 
Troubles, my Friend, are (when 
weerr) the Rewards of our Er- 
; and when we do not err, 
an Augmentation of our Merit; 
either they abate and expiate rhe 
Ill, or augment the Good. They 
are always Good themſelves, be- 
cauſe he is always Good that 
ſends them; if they appear E. 
vil, it is becauſe he is Evil chat 
ſuffers under them. Thus 


new one in its Place, that Table 
is nor che ſame tho it be the 


Honour is like that glaſſy Bubble, 
Which. finds Philoſophers ſuch Trouble: 
Whoſe leaſt part cracht, the Whole does fly, 


And Wits are crackt to 


But you are not unfortunate be- 
cauſe you have loſt your Digni- 
ties; rather you are happy if you 
look not after them: he obtains 

enough who obtains this, even to 

deſire nothing. Thoſe Men are 
happy from whom Fortune can- 
not take away, not they on whom. 
ſhe may beſtow. She is not un- 


find out iy. 


pleaſing but to him, who waz 
too much pleaſed with her : She 


cannot take away but from him 


that was her Almſman : we call 
her unjuſt, when we our ſelves 
are ſo, We complain of her for 
taking that which ſhe had be- 
ſtowed, inſtead of giving her 
Thanks that ſhe had beſtowed it. 


— 
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C i Infeliciſſum um infortuati genus eſt aliquando fuiſſe felicem, Bo- 


(kJ) "Dome Yu, velit tabula raſa. Ariſt. 3. de ain 
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che doth not rob, but re · aſume: I doth (many times) malte kimſelf 
our worldly Feliciries are but unfit to entertain calm Weather 
borrowed; when they are not] when it comes and ſmiles u 
reſtor ed back, they leave us of hin, hecauſe it finds him either 
themſelves. Death is a Miniſter already ſplit or drown'd. Ad- 
of (1) Fortune z and ſee what Ar- verſity hath not the power to diſs 
ears of Debts are unpaid unto|turb much, but ſuch a (n) Mind 
this, they will be exacted of thar|as was enervated by Froſperity: 
other. If the Stoicks had not confounds - 
He that (in misfortunes) looſ-| ed tagether the Pains of the B06. 
ech not the String of Virtue, ,is dy with the Paſſions. of the 
like M Arrow which (when it] Mind; they had not (perhaps) 
looſerh not the String of the Bow) fancied an . Impaſſibility, | . 
doth fly fo much the more for- they fancied an Indolency: for 
ward, by how much the mote it as in one Caſe, it cannot cotiſiſt 
vas drawn backward; Fortune] with a found Mind ; ſo in the q. 
doth- not retreat with an Intenti- ther Caſe, it may "be im puted 
on to forſake, but to prove us; (perhaps) to the Geis of 
and where ir finds great Spirits; | Wiſdom; Diſaſters are light or 
there it returns with the greater (0 heavy, - as we are pleaſed ta 
Equipage. He deſerves not to make them; for they have nd 
entertain Fortune at her beſt, other Being or Exiſtehee than in 
uhen he cannot bear her Compa · Opinion; if they were - real 
ny at the worſt: whilſt we ſeek things; they would be alike in 
her anſeaſonably before the time, all. 
ve oftentimes meet our Death; Conſider in your Caſe how mi⸗ 
and whilſt ſhe returns to us at ny Men there be who have not 
her own leiſure, ſhe. doch often thoſe Dignities which you poſſeſss 
find us dead. He that hoiſeth yet do — 2 If vo 
Sails, and diſplays them upon the reply that they do not complain 
Sailyards, when the Sea is rough | for — having chem, becauſe 
and boiſterous, either ſinks they have not had them; you 
Veſſel or ſplits it; we muſt be complain (it 1 hay for whar 
content to keep below when our| you ate, bur for what you have 
being higher may endanger our] been, and fo you love for 
c Sinking, He that cannot obtain] Good; and not for Evil, Nay te 
| 2 Calm, and yet by all means me alfo how many infirm 
| will needs ſail in a Tempeſt, doth how many Beggars and other 
fi, bur _ PN ad fors of People wa would deem tem- 


. ; He means Fate ar Providence 
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ſelves (p) happy, if they were 
in your Condition: And do you 
call it an Unhappineſs to be that 
which: ſo many Men would ac- 
count Happineſs to arrive at? If 
you be upon thoſe Terms (which 
I ſcarce believe) you are no way 
unhappy, but that you under- 
ſtand not your own Happineſs. 
All Eſtares and Conditions of 
Nen in the World are (9) equal: 
If à Man will not change Croſſes 
wich any other when he ſees what 
comes to every Man's Lot and 
Share; much leſs will he change 
Felicities with any : for thoſe al- 
ſoare equal, if not in the ſcales 
of Weight, yet (ar leaſt) in the 
ballance of Juſtice: and if (at 
any time) the Freſhneſs or No- 
velty make a Difference, it is the 
Difference bur of a few Days; 
Aſſuefaction will preſently pro- 
duce it ro a Geometrical Equali- 
ty. The Felicities of this World 
are not in things themſelves, they 
ſubfiſt in Opinions only, and fo 
become great or ſmall, according 


as they are apprehended; and 
they Gs the 


greateſt _—_— 
them, that believe they have It. 
Sovereignty 1s like a Mountain 
which ſeems to the Subjects (who 
are at the foot of it) wich its 
towring Head to touch the Sky; 
but to choſe that are at the top, 
it ſeems wich its Baſis to reach 
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on of Man but is ſubje& to Sa- 
tiety: we ever deſire what we 
do not poſſeſs; and our Will 
(ſince it lives under thoſe Spheres, 
which are in perpetual Motion) 
can never be at reſt, Private Per- 
ſons do envy the Greatneſs of 
Princes, and Princes do envy the 
= Repoſe of (r) private per- 
ons; yet they will never deſcend 
or reduce themſelves to this ſtate 
of Life, but rather ſtill fear what 
they ſometimes deſire; as tho 
they are aſham'd to become ſuch 
as they wou'd ſeem to deſire to 
have been at firſt. Be not there. 
fore troubled that you are arriv'd 
at that ſtate of Life, which you 
have often enyy'd in them that 
did enjoy it. There are ſome 
ſort of Malad ies incident to Men, 
that the Party muſt be well beaten 
before he can be cur d. What 
things do Men uſe to Wiſh to Souls 
departed, that they may be hap. 
py ? Not inceſſant Motion, ſure- 
ly, bur everlaſting Reſt. Be- 
hold you are this day inveſted in 
chat Bliſs which you ſhall enjoy in 
Eternity, if you can bear it well 
in chis temporal Life. Every 
Man that hath his Quietneſs is not 
at Eaſe : bur as that Motion is 
beſt, the Author and Cauſe where- 


» 


of is ever quiet; ſo that Quiet- 
neſs is worſt, which harh within 
it an active Principle that loves 


- , | ; * wh s „ | no Reſt, oY * : 
There is no Degree or Conditi- m 
« ff? _ 11 * — * Mel” - 13; 5 
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* Ct) Nullam tam miſeram nommabis domum que non inveniat i 
ſeriore ſolatium. Sen. Conf. ad Marciam, cap. 12. 


n mi- 


1 Alibi videtur rerum natura quod graviſſimum fecit, commune 
feciſſer ut crudelitatem fati conſolaretur equalitas. Sen. Conf. ad 


Polyb. cap. 21. | * 


Cr) Si non eſſem Alexand, Diogenes eſſe velem, Plut. de Fortuna 


Alexang. Was 4» : * 4.4 _ 
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Reſt you quietly, my Friend, |ſtred from Men, do mix Conver- 


under the cover of that Harbour |fation with the Angels in the 


to which that Wind of Eny 
- hatch driven you, with thought 
todrown you; avoid the 4ngry 
and unquiet Ocean, that Sea 
which hath ſwallow'd even Pal i- 
nures and expert Pilots, or when 


they could not break them with 


a Storm, have lull'd chem faſt a- 
ſleep. You have already bury'd 
Envy under your Ruins, and over 
them you may build Coloſſuſes, or 
Monuments. of Glory; you are 
not fallen, you have only laid 
your ſelf down, not by any Fe- 
ver or Malady, but witch a pur- 
poſe to take your Repoſe. Envy 
is left behind to wait upon thoſe 
Dignities which you enjoy d; 
which are no way good if they 
be envy'd: Eny is a Worm 
which breeds only among Corrup- 
tion; it doth not fly at true 
Worth and Goodneſs, if it doth 
not find it wrapt in ſecular Af- 
fairs, - which are attended with 
Profit and Glory. 

There is no other way of Good- 
neſs than to be good in God's 
Eyes; and he that is ſuch, is ſo 
ſecure from Envy, that he often- 
times falls within the Compaſs of 
Compaſſion. Conſider thoſe who 
live like wild Beaſts among crag- 
gy Rocks, and horrid Woods, 
who being full of. Grace and ce- 
leſtial Virtues, and being ſeque- 


Oh let me in the County runge / 


Contemplation of their Creator: 
and then tell me, I pray you, 
whether any doth envy their 
Condition? either they are pity'd 
or commended. Moreover let 
us regard thoſe Virtues rather, 
which make a Man good, than 
thoſe which make a Man great; 
ſo we ſhould live ſafe from the 
Envy of Men, who meaſure 
Goodneſs by Greatneſs, and think. 
him the better Man who is the 
higher, Leave,Friend,theſe Walls 
which hinder your Proſpect, and 
contract your Horizon; theſeWalls 
which take away the Prerogative 
which God gave unto Man, to 
contemplate Heaven, without diſ- 
compoſing his Head: What o- 
ther thing doth thoſe black Ha 
big import (which at firſt en- 
trance do greet our Eyes) than 
Grief and Sorrow, for the Loſs 
of Liberty which unawares they 
are depriv d of? To live in a 
great City, what is it but to live 
in a ſpacious Priſon, where Men 
are ſo wretched and loſt, that 
they know not their own natu- 
ral Neceſſities, except the ſenſ - 
leſs Clock (which is in perpetual 
Motion) put them in mind of 
them? as tho all things here de- 
pended upon the Wheel of For · 
mw or of the Clock, 


® - 
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Nature makes Arbours here, andev'ry Tree 
Diſpoſes all its Boughs to favour me; 


Here warbling Bird, in airy 


Raptures ſing 


Their glad Pindaricks to the welcome Spring: 
The Valleys too, here Eccho's do repeat, 

Here gentle Wintls do moderate Summers Heat; 
Clear is the Air, and verdant is the Grafs, 
V Couch of Flowers, the Streams my Looking-glaſs. 

; | G 
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The beauteous Scene of aged Mountains, 
Smiling Valleys, murm'ring Fountains ; 
Lambs in Flow'ry Paſtures blcating, 
Eccho our Complaints repeating ; 
Bees with buſy Sounds delighting, 
Groves to gentle Sleep inviting ; 
Whiſpering Winds the Poplars courting, 
Swains in Ruſtick Circles ſporting ; 
Birds in chearful Notes expreſſing 
Nature Bounty and their Bleſſing. 
Theſe afford a laſting Pleaſure, 
Without Guilt, and without Meaſure. 


Then, my Friend, leave theſe 
Walls, which can never ſo de- 
fend you, but they, at the ſame 
time, may oppreſs you with their 
Fall. Come with me under the 
cool ſhades of Cedars and Beech: 
come where no other Inchant- 
ment ſhall fill your Ears, than the 
chanting of the Nightingal, nor 


mingle the ſweet Air and war- 


bling Notes of her Voice: not 


like the City Birds which are 
conftrain'd to make their Voices 
mercenary, to beg their Meat in 
Tune, and earn it with a Muſick 
Leſſon; ſo that I know not whe- 
ther theſe Priſoners (being alſo 
bewitch'd with theſe Walls) do 


any other Murmurs than that of [lament or ſing the Loſs of their 


the chryſtal Brooks; where all 
Favours and Benefits are expeRed 
from the Bounty of Heaven, nor 
of Men. Here you ſhall ſee the 
Philomel innocently diſplaying 
her Wings, and freely roving in 


own Liberty. But in the Coun- 
try,——'Tis there we breathe, tis 
there we live !—— Then who 
wou d live in the City that has 4 
Coach or Legs to carry him out of 
it; ar ſeek Honour, except it 


the Woods from Tree to Tree, 
and with the Air of her Wings, | 


dwells in a Grove, or a Country 
Village ? Pt 2 


Hail ald Patrician Trees ! fo Great and Good, 
Hail the Plebetan Underwood / 
' Where the Poetick Birds rejoice; 
And for their quiet Neſts and plenteous Food, 
Pay with their grateful Voice: 


Hail the poor Muſes, richeſt 
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Te Country Houſes and Retreat ! 
Which all the happy Gods ſo love, 
| That for you oft they quit 
Their bright and great Metropolis above, 


Here Nature does a Houſe for 


me erect, 


Nature the wiſeſt Architect | 
ho thoſe fond Artiſts does deſpiſe, 
That can the fair and living Trees neglect, 

Yet the dead Timber prize. 
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Here let me, careleſs and unthoughtful lying, 
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Hear the ſoft Winds above me flying ; 
With all the wanton Birds diſpute, 


And the more tuneful Birgs 


to both replying ; 


Nor be my ſelf too mute, 
A Silver Stream ſtill rouls his Waters near, 
Gilt with Sun-beams here and there, 
On whoſe enamel'd Bank Pil walk, 
And ſee how prettily they ſmile, and hear 


How prettily they 
O Fountains ! when in 


talk, 
you ſhall I 


My ſelf, eas'd of unpeaceful Thoughts, eſpy ? 
Oh Fields ! Oh Woods ! when, "_ I be made 


The happy Tenant of 


your Sh 
Here's the Spring-head of Pleaſure's 


e? 


Flood, 


Where all the Riches lie | 
That ſhe bas coin d and ſtamp'd for Good. 
Pride and Ambition here | 
Only in far-fetch'd ' Metaphors appear; 
Here nought but Winds can hurtful Murmurs ſcatter, 
And nought but Eccho flatter. 
The Gods, when they deſcended hither 
From Heaven, did always chuſe their way; 
| And therefore we may boldly ſay, 
That tis the way too thither. 


Then farewel Honours Fare- 
wel Courts and Cities { for what 
are thefe (not worth naming) if 
compar d with the Pleaſures and 
Innocence of a Country Life ? 
'Tis here the Waters run under 
the harmleſs Laurel with chaſt and 
undefil'd Beauty, and ſometimes 
running gently our of their 
Channels, leaving Pearly Drops 
upon the golden Flours, and 
ſweetly kiſſing the ename d Herbs, 
do make them teemingly fertile 
with their amorous Embraces: 
There (in the Cities) you may 


n 


| 


ſee them forc'd from their natu- 
ral Courſe, and deflower'd, and 
being convey' d thro cloſe Pri- 
ons and Channels) taught to aſ- 
pire proudly towards Heaven, to 
fall afterwards more violently 
ro the Earth, See how theſe 
Matters do inſtru us, that in che 
Cities Men cannot, in their own 
natural ſtate, be advanc'd, that 
have not firſt loſt their native 
Liberty; and that the end of 
their Exaltation and Mounting 
up, is to (c) fall with the greater 
Precipitation. * 


9 Tolluntur in @tum, ut caſ« graviore ruant. Claud. 
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Paradox XIX. 


The Reſtor d Maidenbead: or, a Paradox proving, 4 
marry'd Woman may be twice a Virgin — Occaſjowd 
by Madam W ——n's being unmarry'd by AG of Par- 
liament, &c. } 9 5 


— — A— 
* WES "IH = — * 


Ye ſpiteful Powers (if there can be 
That boaſt a worſe and keener Spire than I) 
Aſſiſt wich Malice, and your mighty Aid, | 
| My ſworn Revenge, and help me, rhime her Dead. 
| | Oldham's Satyr. 


— 
== * 


Mulieri ne credas, ne mortuæ quidem 
| | Horat. 


— — > * — x 


The PREFACE to the following PARADOX. 


T would be almoſt à ridiculous |neral Rules hereafter deliver'd. 

Excuſe for a (Paradoxical) Sa-. As for thoſe concern d; if they 
tyr, that it s rough and undreſs'd, are angry, I'm glad ar't ; if they 
fince in my Judgment that is one of | rave, *tis what I deſue; and if 
the principal Characters of that | they hang themſelves, *twould be the 
way of Writing. At leaji, what |beft A#ton\ they ever did in their 
Spencer ſays of Love, is true Lives; and, I believe, the only 
Grief, that tis nothing nice; ard good one. Friends or Enemies be 
the more careleſly the Flowers are they, I'll detain em no longer in 
ftrow'd on the Herſe of the De- the Preface, but finiſh that, and 
ceas'd, the more natural and grace- fall to work on the main Buſineſs. 
fully they'll appear. Were Tin a) As Sir John J- n (wh 
humour to make Excuſes, the next was hang'd for it ) contriv'd the 
ſhould be, for ſome ftrokes here, Vedding of Madam W—n, wh» 
ſevere enough on the fair Sex; is here unmarry'd (or rather re- 
far which they may, if they plbaſe, ſtor'd to her Maidenhead by A4 
be angry without weighing the higb ef Parliament) *tis neceſſary this 
Occaſin: But for thoſe who are ſo ' generous ( but unfortunate_) Gen- 
juſt to do fo, I ſhall be ſo civil to tleman ſhould lead the way in this 
own I exc: them out of thoſe ge- | fatal Parade. 


o 
* 


* 
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RAVE Man! the Sacrifice of Female Spite, Wn ze 5 
In Tears or Blood thy loud-tongu'd Wrongs we Al write; 
Whilſt eden thy Step- dame, England, pities thee, , __ ; 
| Whilſt chy diſtrafted Mother Albany. re 
Her dear lov'd Son's untimely Fall vv 
His ſadden Loſs, and too hard Fate a3 0g | 
Her Groans are heard to both her diſtant Seas, 
From the Pics Wall to frozen Orcades ; 
Nor ſhall ſhe mourn alone, nor ſhall he go 
All unreveng d to th* empty Shades below. 
Her Fame, t appeaſe our murder'd Hero, dies, 
We'll on his Herſe her Honour ſacrifice; _ 
All her an Charms juſt Victims made, 
Expiring round the Tomb t' atone his Shade. 8 J 
_ Nay, — whole treach'rous perjur'd Sex comes in, 
"Thoſe Serpents made ro tempt the World to Sin; 
Then damn em, and deſpiſe em fot't— O Wh, 
(Might we thus reaſon wich the Deity ) _ 
Are the leſs harmleſs Fiends in Darkneſs chain'd, 
While Woman, ſubtter Woman, free remain'd. 
How bleſt were Man, how free ſrom Pain and Vice, 
And all the Earth een yet one Paradice; 5 
Had not hard Fate, for the alloy of Life, * 
Doom'd him to that Familiar Devil, Wife; - 
Woman ! There's Ropes and Daggers i in the dame, 
The Dregs of the Creation, Nature's Shame: 
Yet This is worſe than all, if worſe can be, 
They're the Epitomy of Hell, and ſhe | 
Is all her Sexes curs'd Epitomy. 8 
Poor harmleſs Infant I her Fate Abe, | art © 


Fourteen Hands high the Beaſt, nor lefs, nor more; 
Scarce large enough, alas! to make a W 
Weak new-ſpawn'd Toad, innocent pretty thing, 
Young Viper; who wou'd think it yet ſhou'd ſting ? 
Or Scorpion rather, for her Venom lies 

Not in her Mouth (tho wide) nor in her Eyes ; 
Tho, like a Bafilisk's, they the Heart aſſail, 
The Scorpion bears its poiſon in its Tail. 

In her ſwol'n Veins, Hells of hot Sulphur roll, 
Some luſtful Devil ſupplies the place of Soul ; 
Of nobler humane Off-ſpring name her not, 
By ſalt Aſmodeus on a She-Goat got; 

Yet ſalter than the Linage whence ſhe came, 5 


* 


See how ſhe do's e' en her black Parents ſhame, 

She's ten times hotter than her Sire or Dam. 

She who was by loſt Anthony ador'd, 

That Queen of Whores her _ ſcarce earlier whor'd : 
4 


Tho in her Leading-ſtrings tis thought ſhe ſtray d, 
And e er ſhe learnt her own, forgot the name of Maid. 
Nor with the Brand of Common Fame content, 
She's a State. x by A of ——— 
For tell me that wiſe Oedipus that can, 
What is ſhe elſe, who having faſted Man, 
Taſted, and gorg'd her ſelf, and pleas'd to th' Life, 
Is neither Widow, Raviſh'd Maid, nor Wife? 
This monſtrous Sight (IP ro publick View, 
An odder, fruirful Africk never knew) | 
Wou'd raiſe her Fortune ſoon, and make it more 
Than thoſe vaſt Sums which damn'd her deep before ! 
Auguſt Aſſembly ! might the Muſe preſume, 
With rude unhallow'd Feet, your Sacred Room 
T' approach and view, ſhe'd ſearch a-round and try 
ere the miraculous ſecret Power dis lie: | 
That Power by which you what you pleaſe effect, 
And, like the Guardian Minds aboye, direct 
Our Under-World : Bur as my Reaſon may 
Ib Eternal Law-Giyer's juſt Dictates weigh, 
Before I this believe, or that obey ; * 
Fate cannot, what is loſt, the ſame reſtore, 
Nor all the Vit and Power on Earth do more, 
'Whar's paſt is paſt a .:: — ĩ˖ 41 flila W——— 
The nimble God may argue while be ts | 
Yet ſpite of's Wit, Sofia is Sofia flill. 
How long ſoe er he drub him, ſlill's the ſame, 
And keeps the Perſon, tho he loſe the Name. 
Poor modeſt Creature! muſt thy wiſh'd Eſcape 
From jealous Guardian Dam be call'd a Rape? 
How oft haſt thou been raviſh'd thus before? 
How oft the ſame ſweet peal rung o er and o'er? 
The firſt bleſt Night, by the moſt bleſt of Men, 
All Bridegrooms ſuch be ſure ate reckon'd then, 
How often didſt thou wiſh the ſame again? 
What tichling Pleaſure, mounted to the height, 
Swum in thy fooliſh Eyes that fatal Night, . 
And did the eager Yourh to thy hot Arms invite? 
Thus Helen raviſh'd was, when Theſeus bore 
The willing Plunder from the Grecian Shoar: 
She cry'd, but ſoftly *ewas—quite dumb with Fear — 
Poor cautious Fool—leſt any one ſhou'd hear. 
And when the dreadful Warrior had convey d 
To ſome convenient Place the trembling Maid, 
She bore, or elſe the Poerſays not true, 
His Amorous Rage as peaceably as you. 
She's ne er the worſe, fair Helen's Helen ſtill, 
Fri Forpnes e what they waits * 


2 8 Lon wad 
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A Bride for Menelaus as compleat, 
As you tor the next Plier in the Street. 
Bur if no Rape's 'th' Caſe, tis yet confeſt 
By all, the Fact was Felony at leaſt. 
O Crime abhor'd ! no ſign of Diſcontenr, 5 
j 


No leaſt Effort the Robbery to prevent, 
Surely he ſtole her with her own Conſent. 
Others with higher Crimes Lyſander load, 
Twas as flat Robb'ry as any o'th' Road. 
But that he bid her ſtand, ſhe dares not tell, 
For e' er he drew his Piſtol, down ſhe fell. 
Tho down ſhe fell ſhe was nor uite, 
But on all four, like Venner's Gang, did fight; 
Aloud the ſubtle Frigate Quarter roar'd, 
Till wich th* Aſſailant ſhe was board and board: 
Broad ſide for Broad ſide then ſo briskly fir d, 
That Man of War ſheer d off and firſt was tir d: 
So greedily the h Bride fell to, 
The Bridegroom's haſte could hardly hers out · do:: 
She curs'd the Parſon to his Face, \ 
Forbantring *em with ſuch a tedious Grace, 
But never did that Tail-leſs Foxaccuſe | 
For knitting twixt em both the fatal Nooſe : : 

That curs'd enchanted Knot of Hand or Heart, 
Death and the P t alone cou'd | 
1 1 me ye ſhackled Mortals! ist not true ?) 

he happieſt Law that ever England knew: 
That thoſe who Nature's Freeborn Subjects join 
In Matrimonial Twiſt —ͤäͤ( ſw:— 
Loſe all their Rights both Humane and Divine: 

Invent a heavier Sentence he that can) 

t once degraded both from Prieft and Man. 
Cou'd 1 believe there was no After- Doom, 
Bur all were endleſs Sleep beyond the Tomb; 
As Malmsbury the raviſh'd Sparks wou'd tell, 
. The reſt o'th* Doctrine I cou'd credit well, 
And think a married Life the only Hell. |; 
Wou'd the kind Man in black but go quite thro, 
And thoſe whom he has marry'd, bury too, 
The Knot h' has ry'd wou'd he but ſtrait undo: 
*Twou'd be ſo. very good, and very kind, 
We wou'd forget he bound, wou'd he unbind, 
And frankly cancel all the Scores behind. 
Tt nor, the gentler Hangman ſhou'd ſupply 
His vacant Cure; for eaſier tis to die | | 
In one half Hour, than rack'd with Cares and Fears, 


Hang'd 
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Hang'd up in Marriage -· Chains, and Hour by Hour 
Have ſome ſharp rav nous Wife the mangl'd Corps devour: 
Who in his Wits at leaſt that wou'd not chooſe, 
Before he thruſt his Head in that curs'd Nooſe, 
That Matrimonial brake, the Bridal Bed, 
Whence he ne'er draws his Horns without his Head : 
Who wou'd nor rather to the World commend | 
That brave, that generous, God-like thing —a Friend? 
A Friend there's every thing contain'd i th Name, 
A Second Self's too narrow. tis the ſame c 8 
Two Lutes in one Angelick Conſort join'd, 
Two Bodies mov'd by one harmonious Mind. 
Pure all their Pleaſure, noble and refin d, . 
It leaves no Guilt, nor Stain, nor Sting behind: | 
No dirty baſe allby of Shame or Sin, 
Here no unlucky Sex comes ſtealing in. 
Hlattery, the greateſt Plague by Hell defign'd 
To ruin Mortals next to Woman-kind 3 . 
That noble Link does neither twiſt nor break, 
In Friendſhip's Language Things not Words they ſpeak. 
If one of theſe can an ill Action do, . 
Or ſuffer ill, the other feels it too. | 
Two Uniſons, ſo even and ſo like, - 
This gently trembles if on that you ſtrike : \. 
Rude Hands in vain to murder one pretend. ; 5 
A Friend is ſtill immortal in his Friend. . 

Thus, Ah! in- vain we our wild Gricfs expreſs, 
But can't thy miſerable Fate redreſs. 006. 
In vain the World thy Worth and Thee commends, 


— 


Stiles thee the Braveſt and the Beſt of Friends. 


What then remains, but with new Rage to fal! 
On that accurſed Sex that caus'd it all; | 


, Ti” Eternal Springs of Murder, Miſchief, Strife, 


Th' Inquiſitors, the Racks, the Plagues of Life. 
What Place, what Cavern, ſubtle Nature knows, 


Does not hard Fate to the curs'd Sex expole ? + 


Nor only they, while here on Earth rebel, 
But make as bad Diſturbance een in Hell. | 
Grim Pluto can't his Iron Scepter ſway, | W 
But Proſer pine muſt ſtrive to ſnatch't away, _ = 
And make the Ghoſts their Sovereign diſobey : 
Ah poor Be/phegor—did the black Divan 
Order thee to indue the Form of Man, 
To taſte the Sweets and Bitterneſs of Life, 
And bleſs and double damn thee in a Wite! 

Nor have they peſter'd Earth and Hell alone, 
Since from the Sex ove ſcarce ſecures his Throne; 
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With Fear and Awe do's his dread Scepter hold, 
For reverence of his immortal Scold. | 
Her Tongue outdoes his feebler Thunder's Sound, 
And ſhakes ſcar'd Nature's univerſal Round. 
His dreadful rwy-fork'd Bolt not nimbler flies, 
Nor Sheets of Flame wide · wafting thro the Skies, 
There is no Lightning like her Hands and Eyes. 
Funo does his illuſtrious Trefles rear, | 
Twiſts her long Fingers in his Beard and Hair, 
And throws the precious Spoils around the Air. 
Hence bearded Comets thro the Clouds are hurl'd, 
And dreadful hairy Meteors fright the World, 
Portending Battel, Murder, every Woe, 
Poor ſy mpathetick Husbands feel below: 
O Emblem of a Wife, as curs d as proud, 
As reſtleſs, fierce, unconſcionable, loud! 
What Cyclops weu'd within her hearing venture, 
She out · roars Mars, as far as Mars did Stentor, 
And with her very Whiſpers ſhakes the Center. 
Theſe and a thouſand more, which Stories tell, 
Id honour, dote on, idolize, commend 
Before the Wretch who ruin'd ſuch a Friend, 
Nor ſhall ſhe, tho ſo fain ſhe wou'd eſcape, 
And louder than before cries out a Rape / 
Is this the Thing for which Lyſander dy d? 
This Bubble of ill Nature, Luſt and Pride? 
Since Fate foreſaw ſhe was for Miſchief born, 
Why was ſhe not-expos'd to Want and Scorn ? 
Why did it not thote Weapons from her take, 
Which her curſt Sex ſo formidable make ? 
Well it begun the Work, but did not hold; 
It gave not Beauty ; Ah ! why gave it Gold ? 
Gold ! which ſo high can raiſe the amorous Fire, 
And morethan Wine it ſelf inflame Deſire. | 


The Plagues of groaning Earth, of Heaven and Hell; 


Gold! which like Thunder breaks, like Lightning flies, 


And pierces deeper far than Silvias Eyes. 
More fair than the fair Sex, to give't its due, 
Far the more laſting Beauty of the two. 
Twenty or thirty Years make Women old, 

But who finds fault with bent Jacobus Gold? 
Gold ! which can make a Virginof aW— 
And ſtranger yet, can Maidenheads'reſtore ; 

For here's an Act that has a Virgin made, 

That was a Wife (or W 5 as ſome have ſaid : 


But had ſhe wanted Mony, or been poor, | 

What Act cou'd paſs? She ſtill had been a ., 
If you ſhou'd ask me what's a Maidenhead, 

$ know not, but as Madam Wen faid, 


5A 
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And the firſt Knowledg of 


| Spot. 
© A ThingT have long * enjoy'd, if that I may 
© Be ſaid t enjoy a Thing I wiſh'd away; 


* 1.e, About 
7 I4 Tears, 
it that ] boaſt, 


Is that I know my valu'd Trifie's loſt, 


The Morning after Marriage, 


Ar leaſt her Actions with theſe Words did fide ) 
ind Sir Fohn F—n for her LUST has dy'd. 


thus the cry'd, | 


Of Gold, ſhe wou d her Maidenhead reſtore, 


And now by 


Bur lo! the modeſt Creature having Store | 


ACT, ſhe's neither Wife, nor W 
Ah! had ſhe been bur deſpicably poor, 
No Wealth nor Quality to lard the W 


But for a Bottle and a- Supper ply'd 

At Court or Play-houſe, Fleetſtreet or Cheapſide ; 

The worſt ſhe e er had done, or e er cou'd do, 

Had been t have Clap'd an eager Fool or two; 
Then ſent em home, their Veins and Pocketsdrain'd, 

To boaſt of what they loſt and what they gain d. 


Let's uſe her tenderly, for yet ſhe's ſore, 


But ſince, poor Wretch, ſhe has been wrong d beſore, 5 


And wiſh ſhe never may be raviſh'd more. 

May that fair Reputation you poſſeſs, 

Ever remain: Still may the People bleſs ot 
Your Memory, Madam, as they yet have done, 
Stark mad for Love and Admiration run; 


To view a little nearer your ſweet Face, 


And wiſh, tho they deſpair t' obtain the Grace, 0 


And get a Look, 4 Kiſs, or an Embrace; 
Supply your abdicated Drudges room, 
E'er ſome foul Sin your nauſeous Corps conſume. 


as. a —_ 


nt ith. * 


Parador XX. 6 


Tbat Inconſtancy is a moſt commendable Virtue. 


LE Things muſt obey this 
A fatal Law of Change ; not 
to mention more remote Inſtan- 
ces, I'll go no farther than your 
ſelf, Reader, who've no doubt 
chang d from Infancy to Touth, and 
tis to be hop'd have chang'd your 
Tenorance to a little Underſtand- 
ing, and it may be, a Hobby-horſe 
for a Miſtreſs, your Innocence for 


ney for many changeable Trifles : 
nay, to ſnew you how impoſſible 
tis to avoid Change, conſider but 
your Reſpiration, you'll find eve- 
ry puff of Breath you ſend out 
changes Atoms with what we fe- 


ſaid enough for your Conviction, 


es... —- 


ſome experienc'd Evil, your Mo- 


ceive. And now, I hope, I've ' 
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Change to you, which will be tion your Levity expoſes both your 
much for your Eaſe, do but] ſelves and us: We can never be 
change from a4 — to a wiſe\ ſure of you, you are the Moral of 
Man, and then I'll ingage the In- Proteus; and how ſadly wou'd it 
conſtancy of Men will neyer trou- | ſcare any poor Hugband (as who 
ble you, nor of Women neither: | knows whoſe Caſe it may my | 
for, Reader, before I prove In- to go to Bed with a ſmoorh fo 
conſtancy æ Virtue, I'll prove the] Wife, and when he turns about 
women as inconſtant as the Men. | the next Morning, ſhou'd find her 
es Ladies, ſo various you | perfectly alter d, a huge Hee- Face 
ae, that it can't ſatisfy you to] and brawny Shoulders, ten times 
change Servants, Humours, Lo- worſe than the bare · facd Lady ? 
vers, Faſhions," Complexions, Hes, What is there to which you are 
Teeth, and Hair, nay, your Re-| ever true and conſtant, ſo much as 
ligion (if one knew what 'twas)| Fortune her ſelf, to your own In- 
but you muſt ſomerimes take a conſtancy ? for if you ever hap- 
Fegaty to change even Sexes too, pen to remain five long Minutes 
and really transform your ſelves | in the ſame Mind, tis purely our 
into ours, ON purpoſe to diſgrace | of Croſſneſs, and for the ſake of 
it. For we have ſeveral modern] dear Variety. You will, you will 
Inſtances, which fatisfy us, the not, you dat, you ſcorn, you 
Story of Tireſia was more than | hate, you love by turns, and all 
Fable. See but to what a Condi- | in a quarter of an hour, 


For as a Pythagorean Soul 
Runs thro all Beaſts, and Fleſh, and Fowl, 
ö And has a Smack of e en one; 
n So Love does, and has ever done. 
| | And therefore, tho tit neer ſo fond, 
- Takes ſtrangely to the Vagabond. 
*Txs but an Ague that's reverſt, 
Whoſe hot Fit takes the Patient firſt ; 
That after burns with Cold, as much > 
As Ice in Greenland does the Touch. ; 
Melts in the "Furnace of Defire | 
. Like Glaſs, that's but the Ice of Fire: | 
And when his Heat of Fancy's over, | - 
Becomes as hard and frail a Lover. | 


Thoſe who compare you to the ver this is to Mankind, that you 
Moon, are hardly ſo near the can ſcarce be reſolv/d, even in 
Truth as ſhe is to the Earth; for | Miſchief, at leaſt Variety pleaſes 
ſhe changes but once a Month, and | there too, and you are in ſearch 
ne know when to expect it: but of another, before you've finiſh'd 
your Circle is much ſhorter, and |the former. Tis ſaid, our Na- 
al the Flamſteads in the World tion is richer- in Humour than any 
cou'd never give us your exact in Europe; and tho the Stage has 
theory, One great Benefit howe- large Supplies from it, yet ir can 
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never bc exhauſted. If it be ſo, 
Ben. Johnſon ſtands faireſt. for 
Treaſurer, tho he need not have 
gone farther than any one of his 
Merry Wives of Windſor to have 
employ.d him all his Life: He 
needed but have ſhown one Face 
in cne Play to have had ſufficient 
Variety. The Vulgar are apt to 
flare at flrange Cuſtoms and Ha- 
bits ; and ſhou'd there happen ro 
meet in the Exchange bur one Per- 
ſon of every ſeveral Dreſs in the 
World, *rwou'd be thought a ve- 
ry odd medley. There's this and 
more in Women, they are all Rain- 
bow in their Minds, whatever Co- 
lour their Faces ; or rather it's a 


Scandal on that more beauriful | 


and ſtable Meteor to be compar'd 
with them, tor that remains fix'd 
as long as the Sun and Clouds that 
make it: Nay, tho the Rain is 
but ſucceſſive, and new Drops 
are ſtill a falling, that unites it 
ſelf with them all, and is till 
Immoveable ; nor does it ſo much 
as ſhifc its Colours, but the Blue, 
and Red, and Green, and Tellom, 
and that lovely mixture of them 
all, which we can ſcarce deſcribe, 
remain in che ſame Order, when 
ic begins to faint and wither, as 
they did when it firft appear'd or 
ſhin'd in its greateſt G/ory, But 
what's all this to Women ? Truly 
not much, for they are quite the 
contrary. They are all. ſhift and 
alteration; have the perpetual Mo- 
tion in their Minds as well as 
Heads, and 'think it as ridiculous 
to ſtay long in the ſame Opinion 
as in the ſame Gown or Teppings,' 
or eo have the ſame Lover. 
And there indeed is rhe Cream 
of your Conſtancy, for you are as 
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remarkable for your ſtability in 
Love, as you are in Vertue. For. 
ſaken Lovers, we are to believe, 
are only Tales invented by the 
Malicious, the Unfortunate, and 
the Undeſerving, So that we 
durſt not think fo unworthily of 
your Sex, as that you'd ſuffer a 
Perſon of Merit to anguiſh, or 
that any of you cou'd prove 
falſe ro him, or forſake him, had 
we not almoſt as many Inſtances of 
it as we have of ſuch Lovers, 
who after all perhaps ought to 


be made Examples, becauſe by 


their own they infect others with 
the ſame Folly, She that has nor 
a new Amour to appear in once 2 
Month, is as melancholy as a 
poor Girl at a Country Wake, that's 
taken out to dance without a new 
Waſtcoat, Tis well the World is 
not now much in che Humour of 
dying for Love; if it were, what 
wou d you have to anſwer for ? 
and how many Graves wou'd you 
tread on of your own making ? 
and how many Lovers Ghoſts 


wou'd haunt you, and upbraid 


you with your fidelity and their 
Ruin? . | 

Having ſhewn (what every 
one finds) the Inconſtancy of both 
Sexes, I'm next to prove Incon- 
ſtancy (which every one thinks 2 
Vice) 4 moſt commendable V:rtue 
in all, but more eſpecially in the 
fair Sex. | 

That Women are Inconſtant, 1 
with any Man confeſs. ; bur that 
Inconſtancy is a bad Quality, I + 
gainſt any Man will matncar : 
For every thing as it 15 one better 


than another, ſo it is fuller of 
Change, | 


There's 
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There's no ſuch thing as Conſtancy we call, 
Faith ties not Hearts, tis Inclination all; 
Some Wit deform'd, or Beauty much decay'd, 

Firſt Conſtancy in Love a Virtue made ; . 

From Friendſhip they that Landmark did remove, 

And falſly plac'd it onthe Bounds of Love. 

The World's a Scene of Changes, and tobe 

Conſtant in Nature, were Inconſtaney: | 

Fr twere to break the Laws her ſelf has made, 

Our Subſtances themſelves do fleet and fade: 

The moſt fix d being ſtill, does move and fly 

Swift as the Wings of Time tis meaſur d by. 

T imagine then that Love ſpou'd never ceaſe, 

Love ! which is but the Ornament of theſe, © 

Were quite as ſenſleſs as to wonder ]]] 
Beauty and Colour ſtay not when we die. 


The Heavens themſelves con- 
tinually turn, the Stars move, 
the Moon changeth, Fire whirleth, 
Air flieth, Water ebbs and flows, 
the Face of the Earth altereth 
her Looks, Time ſtays not; the 
Colour that is moſt light, will 
take moſt Dyes: So in Men, they 
that have the moſt Reaſon are the 
moſt inalterable in their Deſigns; 
and the darkeſt or moſt ignorant, 
do ſeldomeſt change; therefore 
Women changing more than Men, 
have alſo more Reaſon. They 
cannot be immutable like Stocks, 
like Stones, like the Earth's dull 
Center; Gold that lieth ſtill, 
ruſtech z Water corrupteth; Air 
that moveth nor, poiſoneth: 
Then why ſhould that which is 
the perfection of other Things,be 
imputed to Women as tlie greateſt 
imperſection? becauſe thereby 
they deceive Men. Are not your 
Wits pleas'd with thoſe Jeſts, which 
cozen your Expectation? Nou can 


they would never change, no 
not ſo much as their S machs, then 
ſhou'd you fee what a fluttiſn 
Virtue Conſtancy were. Inconſtan- 
cy is a maſt commendable and clean- 
ly Quality, and Women in this 
Quality are far more abſolute 
chan the Heavens, than the Stars, 
Moon, or any thing beneath it ; 
for long Obſervation hath pick'd 
Certainty out of their Mutability. 
The Learned are fo well acquaint- 
ed with the Stars, Signs and Pla- 
nets, that they make them bur 
Characters, to read the meaning of 
the Heaven in his own Forehead. 
Every fimple Fellow can beſpeak 
the Change of the Mon a grear 
while before hand; but I wou'd 
fain have the learnedſt Man fo 
skilful, as to tell when the ſimpleſt 
Woman meaneth to vary, Learning 
affords no Rules to know, much 
leſs Knowledg to rule the Mind of 
a Woman : For as Philoſophy 
reacherh us, that light Things do 
call it Pleaſure to be begwl'd in} always tend upwards, and heavy 
Troubles, and in the moſt excel-| Things decline downward ; Expe- 
lent Toy in the World, you call|rience teacheth us otherwiſe, 
it Treachery : I wou'd you had|that the Diſpoſition. of a light 
your Miſtreſſes ſa conſtant, that Woman, is to fail down; the na- 


ure 
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ture of Women being contrary to 
all Art and Nature. Women are 
like Flies, which feed among us 
at our Table, or Fleas ſucking our 
very Blood, who leave not our 
moſt retir'd Places free from the1; 
Familiarity, yer for all their Fel- 
Jowſhip will they never be tam' d 
nor commanded by us. Women are 
like the Sun, which is violently car- 
7y'd one way, yet hath a proper 
Courſe contrary : ſo tho they, by 
the maſtery of ſome over-rulin; 
- churliſh Husbands, are forc'd to 
His Bias; yet have they a Motion 
of their own, which their Huſ- 
bands never know of. It is the 
nature of nice and faſtidious 
Minds to know things, only to be 
weary of them: Women by 
their ſly Changeableneſs, and plea- 
fing Deluſrons, prevent even the 
wiſlike of thoſe, for they can ne- 
ver be ſo well known, but that 
there is ſtill more unknown. E- 
wery Woman is a Science; for he 
that plods upon a Woman. all his 
Life long, ſhall at length find 
himſelf ſhorr of the Knowledg 
of her; they are born to take 
down the Pride of Wir, and Am- 
birion of Wiſdom, making Fools 
wiſe in the adventuring to win 
them, wiſe Men Fools in conceit 
of loſing their Labours; witry 


1 never yet cou'd ſee 


Men ſtark mad, being contound- 
ed with their Uncertainries. Phi. 
loſophers write againſt them tor 
ſpice, not deſert, chat having at- 
tain d to ſome Knowledg in all o- 


ther things, in them only chey 


Know nothing, but are merely ig- 
nurants 
Men rail againſt them, becauſe 
they love in cheir lifeleſs and de-. 
crepir Age, when all Goodnch 
leaves them. Theſe envious Li- 
ellers write againſt- them, be- 
cauſe having nothing in them- 
lelves able to deſerve their Love, 
they maliciouſly diſcommend all 
chey cannot obtain, thinking to 
make Men believe they know 
much, - becauſe cy are able to 
diſpraiſe much; rage againſt 
Inconſtancy, when they were ne- 
ver admitted into ſo much favour 
as to be forſaken, In my Opini- 
on ſuch Men are happy that Wo- 
men are inconſtant, for ſo may 
they chance to be below d of ſome 
excellent Women (when it comes 
to their turn) out of their Incon- 
ſtancy and Mutability, tho not out 
of their own Deſert. And what 
reaſon is chere to clog any Wo- 
man with one Man, be he ever 
ſo conſtant? But to the Honour of 


Inconſlancy, there is no ſuch thing 
as a conſtant Mans ' 


that Face, 


Had not a Dart for me 1 


From Fifteen Tears to 


They all victorious be. 


Fifty's ſpaces 


Colour or Shape, good Limbs or Face, 
Goodneſs or Wit in all I find; 

In Motion or in Speech a Grace, 

If all fail, ſtill tis Womankind; 

If Tall, the name of Proper ſlays ; 


Low, her Prettinefs does pleaſe ; 


| 4 Fair, ſhe's Pleaſant as the Light ; 


Blacks what Lover loves nt Night # mY 


Active and Experienc'd © 
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The Fat, like Plenty, fills my Heart, 
The Lean with Love makes me ſo too; 
If Streight, her Body's Cupid's Dart, 


To me if Crooked, 


ths bis . Bow. *2 


Nay Age it ſelf does me to Rage incline, 

And Strength to Women gives, as well . Kine: . 
| Him, who loves always one, why ſpou d we call , © 
"Y More conſtant, than the Man loves always all? 


—_ as Aut * — —_— * 


And for the Women they had 
rather, and it is far better and 
more agreeable, to enjoy all the 
Virtues in ſeveral Men, than but 
ſome of em in one; for otherwiſe 
they loſe their Taſte, like divers 
ſorts of Meat minc'd cogecher in 
one Diſh ;\ and to have all Excel- 
lencies in one Man (if ir were 
poſſible) is Confuſion and Diver ſi- 
ty. Now who can deny bur ſuch 


value Female Charms, are thoſe 
that have not Soul enough to 
comprehend their Excellenty ; 
Women being the moſt erce E 
Creatures, in that Man is able to 
ſubjett all chings elſe, and to 
7 wiſe in every things but 

ill perſifts a Fool in Woman 2 
The greateſt Scholar, if he once 
take a Wife, is found fo un- 
leatned, that he muſt begin his 


a5 are obſtinately bent to under-| Xorn-book, and all is by Inconſtancy. 


All my past Life's mine no more, 

The flying Hours are gone, , 
Like Tranſitory Dreams gien oer, 
Whoſe Images are kept in ſtore 


By Memo alone. 

Whatever 1s to come, is nuit; 

| How. can it then be mine? 

' | The preſent Moment's all my Lot, 

| And that as faſt as it is got, 

. Phillis, # wholly thine. 

Then talk not of INCONSTANCY, 


Falſe Hearts and broken Vows, 
_ If I by Miracle can be 
This live-long Minute true to thee, 
'?PTis all that Heavn allows. 


To conclude therefore, this Name Ito Variety; for the which the 
of Inconflancy, which hach ſo | World is fo pleaſant, and 4 Mo- 
much been poiſon'd with Slan- man for that the nuſt delightfyl 
ders, ought ro be chang d in- ching inthis Worlds © 


4 
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| Paradox XXI. 
That Content is the greateſd FY iſery. 


ERE is no one Queſtion 
which hath ſo violently tor- 

tur'd the Moraliſts, or variouſly 
donde them than that of a chief- 
eit Good, which they cou'd never 
= fo determine, but that it lies 
open to further er Objedtions, and 
begets, eV Doubts: they might 
(archi) J with more Eaſe have 

'd the N N m_ 
Complexio neg e 
of — Univerſal Rappel 

haye affirm'd that the Sunmun 
bonym., was only that which 


the 


| 


particular Fancy and Humour of 
every Man wou'd be pleas'd to 
make it ; for ſo long as theirTem- 

perature, Clime, Education, Cuſ- 


tom and Intereſts are ſo different, 


tis impoſſible to bring them to a 
Conformity. 

Or if they were all agreed, 
there cannot be a greater Plague 
to Man, nor can Fate more com- 
pleatly puniſh him than by re- 
ſigning him over to the Injoyment 
of his own Wiſhes, | 


"Content % Wealth, the Riches of the Mad: 


And happy 


he who can that Treaſure find; 


But the baſe Miſer ftarves amidſt his Store, 


Broods on his Gold, and gripin A 


il for more, 


Sits ſadly pining, "and believes he's poor: 
Th' unhappy Man, Slave to his wild Deſi re, 


By feeding it foments the raging 


—_ 


His Gains augment his unextinguiſh'd Thirſt, 
With Plenty poor, and with Abundance — : 
Sour Diſcontent that quarrels with our Fate, 
May give freſh Smart, but not the old abate... 


Th uneaſy Pa 


Non s dgeniou Wis, 


The Ill reveals, $ut hides the Benefit. 


Or pur the Caſe a Man ſnou d 
injoy his own Wiſhes, ſince he i is 
ſo ſtupid that he cannot wiſh any 


thing truly good, he did but pleaſes without murmur, 


himſelf under his Burden, aud 
deceive: his a wich 
glittering Miſery; it and then 5 


| 


better were he ſome jovial 
Madman, who imagines himſelf] 


to be ſome 


ear Prince amidit 
his Fetters and Straw ? bur in caſe 
he miſs, atid fhou'd fir down 
ng, is not char 
Man miſerable, who is fruſtrated 
of his Riches. and deareſt, Aims, 
and is forc'd cowardly to undergo 
the contrary Wants? Tis true, 


” Content is all we aim at with our Store, 
And hidving wel with little, w . + needs mare ? 


—— — 


* 


+ 
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But put the Caſe that ſome few, der a Man more ſtrong or wiſe, 
Men arrive at Wealth, or any ot yer it is eafily blaſted, and when 
thoſe dull Complacences which] once it declines brings double Ig- 
moſt do ſo ſtudiouſly court, what] nominy ; Health may render aan 
one Condition wants its Sting active, and fave a Groan or two, 
and Venome ? Wealth cannot yet at ſuch a ſtate it may arrive 
make a Man invulnerable z Ho- that it may prove a Sickneſs; or 
nour cannot make a Man ſecure, ſuppoſe it ever ſo conſtant, one 
but it raiſes up a mulcitude of poor Stiletto can in an inſtar t 
Enemies; Fame can neither Iren · deſtroy it. 


Then Oh Contentment {— > 


J. 
Spark of pure Celeſtial Fire, 
Port of all the World's Deſire, 

' Paradice of Earthly Bliß, 
Heaven of the other World, and this; 
Tell me, where thy Court abides, 
Where thy glorious Chariot rides? 

II. 
Eden knew thee for a Day, 
But thou wouldſt no longer ſtay ; 
Outed for poor Adam's Sin, 
By a flaming Cherubin ; 
Tet thou lou'ſt that happy Shade 
Where thy beauteous Form was made, 

And thy Kindneſs ſtill remains 
To the Woods, and flow'ry Plains. 
| Il, 

Happy David found thee there, 

Sporting in the open Air; | . 
As he led bis Flocks along, © * 
Feeding on his Rural Song: ; 

But when Courts and Honours had 

 Snatch'd away the lovely Lad, Work 
Thou that there na room cou'dft find, 46 
Let him go and . 


His wiſe Son, with Care and Pain, q 
| Search'd all Nature's Frame in vain; 
For 4 while Content to be, 115 25 
ö Search d it round, but found. not thee; 

BEAUT I own'd ſhe knew thee not, 

PLENTY had thy Name forgot: 

MUSIC K only did aver | 
Once you came and daned with her. 


- fa . 
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AI Yhe World ſtil bunt about, 
Happy be that finds thee out; | | 
Some bave dream't thou ftill doſt ſit 5 
Circled round with Mirth and Wit, 
In a Cloiſter or a Pew <. 
Others always ſeek for you ; 
But their Search alike is vain, 
_ Theſe Moroſe, and thoſe Prefane. 
VI, 


Mothers with indulgent Care 
Hug their Child, and find thee there; 
Kiſs it while aſleep it lies, 
And upon it feaſt their Eyes 
When the little Bantling came 
Fuſt to liſp its © Mither's Name, 
All her airy Hopes are fled, 
8 There it dies, and leaves her Dead. 


Oh then Contentment ! 


Since thy Throne thou doſt not place 

In a Palace, or a Face; 
Since thou coyly paſſeſt by 

Pleaſures, Riches, Harmony ; 

Since we cannot find thee out 

With the Witty or Devout ; 

Since I here of thee deſpair, 

TI fly to Heaven and find thee there. 


But for Earthly Contentment, | prize all Meg, or overcome all 
who in his Senſes wou'd be con- Men, and his Stroke is as uncer- 
tented with it; for tis infeteg{ tain as inevitable; what Man can 
with ſuch bitter Ingredients A | fully pleaſe himſelf with that 
make it the Greateſt Miſeryg#ſo| which he is not certain to enjoy a 
that our Contentment is only ima- minute? bbs 
ginary, whilſt our Miſeries are} But ſuppoſe a man were in- 
real. Yr tirely poſſeſt of a Happineſs, 
But we'll ſuppoſe that Wor!dlz] ſuch à one as were perfect in it ſelf, 
Contentment cou d be enjoy d wich- and he might perpetually enjoy with- 


out rheir inherent Evils, yet ſurc-| out the leaſt fear of Loſs : If it 


ly a conſideration of the Uncer-| were but fingle, and ſuch a one 
tainty of all ſublunary Things, | as runs in one continu'd Current, 
might now and then ſuggeſt a|Time wou'd make it burdenſom, 
Poſſibility of jurviving them; and |and Repetition loathſom; for 
then what more hideous Miſery | that Eternity is but Durance, that 
than to have been fortunate ? is not diverted by Change. Who 
And ſince Death muſt either . wou'd not rather chuſe the Rack 

| at 
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at length, than perpetual Re- ordinate Flux and Change, and 
poſe . Bed of Roſes ? What |blefs thoſe Lives as happieſt, that 
Taſte wos d not be ſoon weary the regularly over. adted the fame 
ſweeteſt Delicactes ? Among all ſ things, and ſpent every minute 

the Terrors of Men, Death is the according to Rule and Preſcript. 
ſharpeſt; of all their Deſires,, And if we look ſomewhat more 
Life the ſtrongeſt : Yer we ſee| nicely into che thing it elf, we 
Tithon after he had obtain'd a| ſhall find that the fluggiſh name of 
petty Immortality, grew weary] Content never came from any o- 
of himſelf, and after a great ma- ther Forge than the dull multi- 
ny Wiſhes, was very glad to] tude, who tho they be Maſters 
ſhrink into a Graſhopper. of Words, are commonly Ene- 
But ſuppoſe this Happineſs| mics to Reaſon. 
were chequer'd with Variety, and! For ales! whar/ is Content? 
that there wou'd be ever new En-|hath it not @ ſound of Reſtraint 
tertainment, and new Diverſions, | and Sufferance? and doth it not 
this were not CONTE NT, but rather imply a Lethargy, than a- 
rather a Tranſportation: And] ny actual Paſtime? Joy it. doth 
how can we ſay the Soul is ſa-| nor amount unto, but rather 2 
tisfy d, when ſhe- is ever /abour-| heavy privation of Joy. It ſig- 
ing of new Deſires, and ever fro d. nifies Reft, and imperfect Acquieſ- 
with freſh Entertainments, which cence: but Joy is quickned by 
if ever they come to repetition,| perperual Motion, and rickl'd 
grow much more weariſom, and| with change of Paſtimes, and 
much more gall and ſpurn her ? may be content, tho not happy; 
Thus have we ſeen many Perſons| but Joyfulneſs immediatly in- 
great and glorious in their ſeveral| cludes Happineſs. Now what a 
Ages, tir'd with the Formality of| contemprible Condition is that, 
their Greatneſs, and willing to] wherein a Man muſt be patient 
fall back even to Solitude and] without either? And how can 
Eaſe, Thus did Lucullus ſurfeit| that Man not be weary of him- 
on Aſiatick Victories, and pro- ſelf who wants that ſweer Charm, 
vidently retire to a ſtrange and] char bewitches Man's Life into all 
unheard of Luxury, Whence| that is lovely, Joy And if he 

we may deduce, that as the moſt wants Joy, he wants Happineſs. 
capacious Souls are the moſt ea-| Beſides, Content is a mere Mor- 
ger in their Delights, ſo are] tification and Eradication of the 
they the leaſt ſatisfy'd with them, | Paſſions, thoſe excellent Wings 
and have the moſt violent Appe-|and Engines of the Soul; bur 
titions of Change; and what is Foy doth both enliven and heighh- 
this but to hate Content, which is ten them, ſhe both ſtirs them up 
nothing but a tame Slavery, under and tutors them, whereas the c- 
the Tyranny of one Condition? f ther mangles and fetters them. 
| Nay, were it PRO that Va- And whereas Foy is like an Itch, 
riety cou d be endleſs and infinite, which ſpreads further by that de- 
yer this Variety wou'd be ſo lightful Madneſs of Rubbing and 
troubleſom, that a Man wou'd na- |Chafing ; Content merely morti- 
turally grudg and decry an in- ies the Mind, and fo brings in a 
| e Gan- 
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Gangreen, and a Gangreen is fol- 
low'd with no milder Attendants, 
than Cutting and Burning. 

But ſuppoſe you miſcall Hap- 
pineſs Content, yet were there no 


ſuch thing in nature. For as 


Boetius hath demonſtrated, There 
7s but one great Happineſs, and that 
made up of a compleat Variety of 
thoſe things, whoſe ſhadows we ſo 
much adore ;, and that no Man can 
be happy till he be made in ſome 
meaſure a Deity. And how far 
we poor Piſmires that crawl upon 
this Hill, are from it, let any 


Spot. 


yen from whence ſhe firſt came, 
is carry'd on in a perpetual Motion, 
which Content indeavouring to 
ſtop, doth but in a manner ſtifle 
Since it is thus, it eaſily fol- 
lows what an anworthy thing it is 
in Man to ſet up his reſt upon any 
of theſe Toys, and to dote upon 
one particular ſhadow in a broken 
Mirror, where he cannot ſee that 
Face which wou'd irradiate 
one intire Image in the whole: 


for ſince all Pleaſures here are but 
etty Fruftrations, and Parcelꝭ of 


body judg. Some Emperors in- the Whole, and therefore have 
deed, drunk wit]: their Proſperi · loſt of its nature, like Chryſtal 
ty, have and ſtill aſſume this Ti-|beaten ro pieces, being Opake, 
tle, yet they die like Men. Nor [which otherwiſe wou d have been 


| Indeed if we ſhou'd feign a rea- 


iaphanous; ?cis bur a Folly to 


lity in ſuch a Conceit, is the Soul lool after them, ſince we can ne- 
capable of receiving it. For as [ver find them all, or if we wou'd, 


ſhe hath a kind of circumſcrib'd 
Ubiquity within her ſelf, ſo hath 
_ ſhea limited, as I may ſay, Im- 

menſity; and therefore is reſtleſs 
and extravagant in her Appetiti- 


cannot unite them. But tho it 
appears by this that Content is the 
greateſt Miſery (and next to im- 
poſſible to be attain d on Earth) 


ons and Deſires, and like the Hea- 


yet tis a Comfort to think =. 


Ie to our ſelves may: all our Wiſhes grant; 


For nothing coveting, we nothing want; 
cannot want, who. wiſh 


Ibo 


, : FY 


not 150 have o/ e, 


Who ever (aid an Anchoret wu po , 
Forgive the Gods the reſt, und ſtand confin'd | Ks 
To Health of Body, and Content of Mine. 

A Soul that can ſecufely Death de,, 


And coum it Natwe's. Priviltge to die;; 
Serene and manh, harden'd to. Jen | 
The Load of Life, and exercis'd in Pain 


Guiltleſs of Hate, and Proof againſt Deſue,.. . 
That all things weighs, and nothing can admite. 


thing, but like your ſelves, to be 


1 NI. e 


Eck 


That a Black- a moor Woman is the greateſt Beauty ; 


2 
*F 1 


5 
1 bm 27 
ee, a hes] 
AK E em We eee ſor 
| I don't pretend power of 
Creation, and none who is with- 
nr an + ah Cofuf 4 of | 
Seo that's ion. 
Ban is ed air Gait ee 
Angle of your Pride, aud T hope 
will lay it low enough. You ge. 
erally ſnow that Judgment for 
vhich ſome ſo admire you, 
in being moſt ' pleas'd/ with the 
vaineſt and moſt ridiculous things 
Jou can think of, among which I 
may juſtly reckon your Complex. 
ions + T call dem yours on N 
ſition you came boneſtiy b a 
und that they were fairly be 
and paid for: But fippoſing 127 
once you ſnouꝰd be beholden to 
Nature only for em, and Art had 
vin, Ka to do in their Compoſi+ 
en t you, pr eat rea | 
jon to be — of A a Tulip 
enjoys in ſo much greater P ee. 


"Hon, and yet a ' Nimking” leſs; 
"Flower — all goed for no- 


aght 


ſet a top of a Cupboard, or adorn 
a Chimney ? Nature has however 


ina Letter to a Lady . * * 


DAE z * 
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nden d W er 
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dur ſelves, you may- nor be able 
— dtcoſue us; and rhe Fairer you 

are — PII only ſay, we you 
his Are not the oa An But Ara, 
[ſince chete will be ſome wma d 
ole f our own Sex, that eanꝰc 
]be'kepr from running mad for 
the oufſide of a Skin, and dost- 
ing ow 4 fine Conplexiin, I/ ſnall 
Prove th Paradox to mmortify their 
Pride and hours, tbut 4 * 
Ivorefy is; teally a'greator; Bounty 
than all your finical: chalby - ue d 
European — The Sun has but 
{bzIf-bal*d you, ' you are not ar- 
—— the perfection of ul 
lattos; much leſs are ſuch fniſh'd 
Pieces uch double · refin d Earthen 
Ware "ad the charming On; 
dies 2 98 on 

; Dye ſtart at re "ety: thoughts 
of fach a compariſon, and: pray 
what reaſon? Lou are alk Blacks 

as Dona the impartial: Night, has 
drawn her Veil over the World, 
and clapt her Velvet Mask on the 
Face of Natute. And who know 
whether you are not ſo by de 


in one thi 


ing been ſo eiu to too? 
Mankind, that we can't but 2 Colour, 


Nothing more deceitful 
your Hearts are 


-mire both her Kindneſs and her |hatdly greater Gbrats than. your 
Taft ice. She has L given 30711 N ; 


Fo Beauty, 1505 wild fanteſtick Ape; 


Which dod in every Coutitry $54 4 _ Shape ; 


1 " Here black, 'thete brown, here 
UT 1 Te Harrer, whyeo complyt 


4 H4 


tawny, and Shes wh, 
with e be W 


« 


* 


Who haſt no . what nor _— 
But vary'ft ſtill, 21 72 thy ſelf declare 
Inconſtant, as thy $ be Profeſſors are; 

The Cauſe of Love can never be aſſign'd, | 
Tt er in the Lover's Mind,” Nr eng 


dladam, you Py 'propety| cordingly they paint him in that 
appear to be, than are; and all] manner; * believe all our Eu. 
your Red and White may have no] ropean World are fo far of their 


more reality than the gaudy: Co- Mind, that they believe there's 


Fours of the Rainbow: And wou'd{ more danger in white Nite hes and 


ydu be perſuaded to part but with | white Devils 4 tho old Wives ſay, 
urt 


as much of your Skin, as you co- nothing that's 


ful can appear 


ver with ane ind! ferent - Patch; in that Golour) than in the black · 
- Tear tell but a good Microſcope. eſt, uglieſt, ſmoke-dry'd Hag or 
vou'd ſhow ſo much Deformity Find, that erer yet frighted the 


in't, chat it might almoſt make 
you one af Love with your Jelf. 


diſdover? Moſt of which Incon- Sickneſs 2 Co 


Nor 3 you deny, chat their 


How! Telow and Tawny miqęht it |Complexion. i is infinitely more la. 
appear? What an odious Sevrf ing than yours, ; the conſequenee 


-ufop it.? Hou many Armiero of whereof | ſeems to be that tis alſo 


Living Creatures might we ther more perſeſt. fol Night, pi Fit - 


Ague,chan 


veniences ti very probable: a |yours, diſturb'd and altera lle 


darker Face never has, ſor twou'd theſe lower Regions, while theirs 


be bur black ſtill, and, perhaps are, like the pure ther above, 


- much - ſmoother © and ſofter, than} free from all Storms and Altera- 
yours,” If you don't in your eins; or rather like the Space be- 
' own Judgment give the Ger{aad|yond- the World, there's ſome- 


to a Hack Beauty, why are; Nu thing in it that's venerable and al- 


All 10 fond ef Patches? - Af tis moſt divine, and it remains un- 


an additicn to your Charms to diſturb d in the Serenity of Dat 
have a part of your Hue of that neſ . 
Colour, muſt you not yield o But ſurely there are the Beay- 


theirs who are 10 all over.?, Ti isſ ties of the Mind too, as well as of 
true, they have ſome among em, the Body, and thoſe as much 
zorn much after the ſame manner more charming, as well as laſting, 


that you are dreſt, ſome mil] than che other, as you think your 


Devil himſelf is White, and ac. African Laier? 


fac'd Creatures, with ſick -un-| Faces beyond 2 Negro's: But if 
wholeſom Complexions ; but then you once come to 4 Compariſon 


| theſe are hated and ' abhor': a+ | there, Paris himſelf wou'd give 


mongſt them. They reckon that| ir againſt you. What is there 
the Leproſy or the Plague, which | that makes a Wife handſomely hu- 
you affect and admire: They |mor'd, but Digdyfiry, Fidelity, Hu- 
make theſe their Conjurers and mility and Obedience ? And where 


Witches, and with Congriaty. e- | can Europe. ſhow us 1 of 
c 


nough to their Qpinion, that the |theſe, like what w 
Even 


- 


arrange e. se. 


plague and ruin ye; bur as ſoon as 
Pickaninry's born, andoundly 


Even the poor Slaves -enjoy 
theſe Virtues ro Admiration. One 
of 'em ſhall be more uſeful, and 
do more work than a whole Se- 
raglio of lazy white-liverd Eu- 
ropeans, Indeed they are good 
Staves, and conſequently anſwer 
the end for which Nature invented 
their Sex, will patiently endure 
Hunger, Cold, or any Hardſhip. 
No Goſſipings to torment ye, no 
coſtly Lyings-in, or Churchings to 
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ſouc'd in the next cold Water they 
meet with, up it goes upon the 
Mother's Back, and no further 
trouble about it. 

Then they are the humbleſt, 
2 e obedient Crea 
tures; Oh that eve liſh La- 
dy Wife had one o em in her 
Houſe for an Example, or wou'd 
bur often look upon Behn's Imoin- 
da for the ſame reaſon.' But 
Oh Imoinda how can they look 


bene for 


% _ 
Thoſe Heavenly Attracts of yours, your Eyes 
And Face, that all the World ſurprize, 


Do daxle all that look upon ye, 
And ſcorch all other Ladies tawny. 


| Imoinda's 


$709 
parkling Wit and Eyes 


United, . caſt ſo fierce a Light, 

As quickly flaſher, quickly dies; 
Wounds not the Heart, but burns the Sight ; 
Love is all Gentleneſs, all Foy, 


Smooth are his Looks, 


ſoft his Pace; 


Her Cupid is a Black-guard Boy, 
That runs his Link, full in your Face. 


Then, Madam, wou'd you gaze 
more on our Black-a-moor Beau- 
ties,it may be it might work ſome 
good upon ye, and the poor Hea- 
thens might ſhame ye into Duty 
and Obedience. When, I wonder, 
ſhall we ſee one of you ſo meek- 
, fo gently hold out your Necks, 
like innocent Lambs, when your 
Lord and Husband intimates his 


ſhou'd reſign your Lives to his 
Diſpoſal ? But I can't tell how 
far ſuch bright Examples may 
work upon ye; You may have 
ſomething of Generoſity, ſome 
Sparks of noble Emulation yet re- 
maining, and I'll nor yet deſpair 
of ye, bur that in time you 
may all come to be Imoinda's, in 


Will and Pleaſure, that you 


every thing bur her End. 


Parador 
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bat a Hangman is the moſt Honourable Calling ; in 4 
Lotter to the moſt redoubtable Executioner of High Juſ. 


tice, Jack Ketch E? 


+ © 2 4 4 : 273 N 4 i}... 
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Noble Sir, 8 
HIS: is certainly the: firſt 
T paradox that hath been de- 
dicated to you, and you look on 
a Preſent of this nature to be fo 
rare, its Novelty will ſurprize 
vou. You will poſſibly fancy I 
go about to court your good O- 
pinion, as all Authors do by 
their Dedications; but F affure 
ou there- is nothing of it: 1 
neither have nor deſire ro have 
any Obligation to you. This 8 
the firſt Paradoxical Dedication 
that was ever made without In- 
tereſt; by ſo much the more va- 
uable, in that it contains neither 
diſguis'd nor corrupted Concep- 
ins. I have been long weary of 
leeing Authors ſacrifice to ſuch! 
as perhaps came ſhore of you in 
Merit, allur'd by hopes of Penſi. 
ons and Retompences they ſcarce 
ever attain to; nay they ſeldom 
acquire "ſuch Favours as cannot 
with Fuſtice be retus'd them: and 
ic is not long ſince I faw @ide-: 
ſertving Perſon purchaſe at a very 
dear rate 2 place under a pretend 
ed Mecengs ; yet was excluded by 
the Inerigues ot a prating Para- 
/ite, that had made à Party- . 
mongſt his Servants. Having 
heard ſo many Raſcals in the E- 
quipage of great Perſons, and ſo 
many great Perfons that have the 
Souls of Raſcals commended, I 


was ſtrangely tempted to do the 


like for you, and certainly with 


—— . 


no leſs reaſon than ſuch Flatte- 
rers. How many of thoſe they 
fo highly vaunt, will neuer right- 
ly underſtand themſelves, till they 
come under your hands ? They 
are not ſo honeſt in their Profeſ- 
fron as you in yours, none more 
punctually execuring the Orders 
of Fuſtice, whoſe principal Pil- 
lar you are. I do not go about 
to maintain a Paradox; nor with 
Jocrates and other Orators, com- 
mend a Bufis, the Gout, or 2 
Tertian Ague. It ſeems to me 
that you may be very conſcien- 
tiouſſy applauded; if for no o- 
ther reaſon, that you bring many 
into the right way, and open them 
the Gates of Paradiſe, according 
to the Proverb, That more go thi- 
ther from the Gallows than from 
the Churchyand. Nom to ſhew 
chat your Employment is not 1g- 


noble, is there not a Country in 
Aſia or Afridz (1 know not whe: 
thet) where the King thinks it an 
honour to hang his Subjects with his 
own hands, and rakes this to be 


ſo inſeparable: from his Crown, 


chat any that. ſhou d go about to 
concern himſelf in it, wou'd be 
puniſh'd:as a Traitor? When the 
Holy Fathers call'd Attila, Sala- 
din, and ſo many other Princes, 
the Executioners of Divine Jiſ- 
tice, did they not aſſign you il- 


uſtrious Companions ? Neither 15 
your Dignity a little maniſcſter 
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by your Train; for at perfor- 
mance of the Functions ot your 
Magi racy, you are attended by 
Guards and a multitude of Fol- 
lowers. How many Officers are 
there that labour only for you, 
and to give you Imployment ? 
How happy wou'd it be, were 
they faithful to you? Tour Wealth 
were without end, could you ger 
into your Clutches all that of 
right appertain to them, not- 
wichſtanding whoſe Frauds it is 
very conſiderable. No Revenues 
are certainer than yours, being 
ſettled on the wickedneſs of Man- 
kind, that increaſes daily: you 
oughr yet to act with moderation, 
becauſe it is in your hand to ex- 
tend your Fortune wickout Li- 
mits. He that is in an extraordi - 
nary manner happy, is ſaid to 
carry about him a piece of the Rope 
in which a Man hath been hang'd, 
and who can have more of theſe 
than you 2 Your Merit of late 
comes to be ſo far own'd, that] 
Perſons of Quality are no more 
ſcrupulous of keeping you Com- 
pany, nor of drinking with you; 
your Wine being reputed excel- 
lent. Ler none therefore admire 
to ſee you inſenſibly crouded in 
amongſt Hero's and Mæcenas s, in 
which rank Flatterers and Hyper- 
bole's having of late plac'd fo 
many Thieves and Murderers, I 
know not why you ſhou'd be 
tluded, whom I take for one 


i 
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their beſt Friends; I am ſure 1 
have ſeen you give them very 
cloſe Embraces. It is true indeed, 
that ſoon after you uſe them ill. 
But do not Courtiers and Great 
Men the like? nay at the ſame 
time that they kiſs and comple- 
ment,, betray and precipitate ? If 
any reproach you that you ſtrip 
Men, you do it not till they are 
dead; but how many Lawyers 


and Uſurers ſuck the Marrow out 


of their Bones and flea them a- 
hve? In a word, all things confi- 
der d, I find your Metit a Para- 
doxical Panegyrick, as well as ma- 
ny others. I ſhow'd yet appre- 
hend this wou d ſcarcely paſs for 
one, did I not beg ſomething; I 
therefore beſeech you not to de- 
ny your Friendſhip to certain poor 
Authors, that ſtand in need of 
your charitable Aſſiſtance: for 
the Injuſtice of the Age is arriv d 


to ſuch a height, that many of 


the beſt qualify d, forſaken by 
their Mæcenass, ſtarve; and una - 
dle co ſupport Contempt and Po- 
verty, are reduc'd to Deſpair. 


Nom theſe wanting the Courage of 


Judas to hang themſelves, you, by 
taking that Pains, might eaſe 
them of a great deal of Miſery. 
Neither can they be (juſtly) an- 
gry at this Hint, for I have prov d 
A Hangman a moſt honourable Call. 
ing, and ſhall prove Hanging a 


neceflary Thing 


4 


Er in the World all things ſo hanged are, 
That any thing unhang'd is ſtrange and rare; 


Earth hangs in the Concavity of Water, 1 - + 
And Water hangs within the Airy Matter; 8 
The Air hangs in the fiery Continent. = 


Thus Element doth hang in Element: 
And to prove Hanging natural, Fi prove 


e World do live and move. 


+ 
* 
Rd 
f Man 
- „* - 
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Man is a little World, wherein we ſee 

The great World's Abſtract, or Epitomy; 

And if we note each Lin'ament and Limb, | 
There are not many Parts unhang'd of Him: „ 
His Hair which to his Head and Beard belongs, 

Hangs, if not turn d up with the Barber's Tongs * 

His Arms, his Hands, his Legs and Feet, we know, 

Do all hang pendent downwards as they grow; 

There's nothing of him that doth hanging skip, 

Except his Ears, his nether Teeth, and Lip : 

And when he's croſt or ſullen any way, 

He mumps, and lowres, and hangs the Lip we ſay. 

Then World to World, and Man to Man, doth call, 

And tells him, Hanging is moſt natural ; 

The Word Dependant doth inform our Reaſon, 

That Hanging will be never out of Seaſon : | 

All that depends doth hang, which doth expreſs, | 
That * Great Men are like Gibbers for the Le. Rich Men 
It is anold Phraſe, many years paſt gone, are poor 


That ſuch a Lord hath many Hangers on ; Mens Gal- 


Thereby deſcribing that all Mens Attendants, lows, 

A it were Hangers on, were call'd Dependants; 

And ſome ſpend all on Hangers on ſo faſt, 

That they are forc'd to ſteal and hang at laſt. 

There are a many ſorts of Hangings yet 

Behind, which I by no means muſt forget; 

One Hanging is 4 neceſſary thing, | 

Whichis a pretty Gambol calf d a Swing +. 1 A Swing or 
And Men of good Repute I oft have ſeen Stretch for Ex: 
To hang, and ſtretch, and totter for the Spleen. erciſe and 
Thus &ery Morning, for a little ſpurt, Heakh. 
A man may hang himſelf, and do no hurt. 

This hanging oft (like Tyburn) hath a Trick, 

Saves Charge of Phyſick, or of being ſick. - 

Beſides, the word HANG is ſ much in uſe, 

That few or none will take't as an Abuſe : 

It doth a Great Man's Kindneſs much approve, 

When he ſhall bid a man be hang'd in Love. © 

And with ſome men 'tis common Courteſy ; 

To ſay, Farewel, be hang d, that's twice Goodbwy, 

It is a good man's Life, and tis their Death, 
That rob and rifle men of Goods and Breath, 

J from the Hangman this Concluſion draw, 

He is the fatal Period of the Law : 

"Tis many Warnings, mend them not, therefore 

The Hangman warns them, they offend no more : 

So he is one that cannot wanted be, 4 

But ſtil! God keep him far enough from me. 


Now. 
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Now, Sir Hangman, I would [you an amp/e Commemuration, and 


end here; did nor one thing come 


in my head, that uſually accom- [arable Actions. 
Encomiums as are|time believe, that as much as' 
your Merit and Condition per- 
mits me, I am 


written in haſte; | mean the 
Promiſe I ſhould here make you 
of writing A Hymn to Tyburn ; 
where I may properly beſtow on 


celebrate your Proweſſes and me- 


In the mean 


Tours, &c. 


— 


Parador 


XXIV. 


That the ſame Object ſpeculated by the ſame Man, at 


the ſame diſtance, and in 


the ſame” degree of Light, 


doth always appear greater to one Eye than the 


other. 


ERE firſt of all occurs to 

cur Conſideration that cu- 
rious PROBLEM, Quomode objecti 
diftantia deprehendatur ab oculo ; 
How the Diſtance of the Object 
from the Eye is perceiv'd in the 
Act of Viſion. 

This would Des Cartes have 
folv'd, 2 By the various Figu- 
ration of the Eye. Becauſe in the 
Conſpe&ion of Objects remote, 
the Pupil of the Eye is expanded 
circularly, for the admiſſion of 
more Rays, and the Chryſtalline 
Humour ſome what retracted to- 
ward the Retina Tunica, for the 
Determination of the Point of 
Concurſe in the ſame, which 
otherwiſe would be ſome what 
too remote: and on the contra- 
ry, in the Conſpection of Objects 
vicine, the Pupil is contracted 
circularly, and the Chryſtalline 
Lens protruded ſomewhat our- 
wardly, for the contrary reſpects. 
(2.) By the diſtindt or confuſed 
Repreſentation of the Object; 


of Light illuſtrating the ſame. 
Becauſe things repreſented con- 
fuſedly, or illuſtrated with a 
weak Light, always appear re- 
more ; and on the contrary, 
chings preſented diſtinctly, or il- 
luſtrated with a ſtrong Light, ſeem 
vicine. Fog 

But all this we conceive unſa- 
tisfactory. (I.) Becauſe, unleſs 
the Variation of the Figure of the 
Eye were Gradual, reſpective co 
tke ſeveral degrees of Diſtance 
intercedent berwixt it and the 
Object, it is impoſſible the Sight 
ſhould judg an Object to be at 
this or that determinate Remo- 
tion: 4A. Variation of 
the Figure of che Eye is not gra- 
dual reſpective to the degree of 
Diſtance, is evident even from 
hence, chat the Pupil of the Eye 
is as much expanded, and the 
Lens of the Chryſtalline Humour 
as much retracted toward the Re- 
tina Tunica, in the Conſpection 
of an Object ſituate at one miles 
diſtance, as of one at co, three, 


z allo the Fytitude or Imbedlit) 


| four, 
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four, or more miles; there being 
a certain Term of the Ex panſion 
of the one part, and Retraction 
of the other. (a.) Becauſe tho 
Viſion be difſtin& or confuſed, 
borh according to the more or 
leſs Illuſtration of the Object by 
Light, and to the greater or leſs 
Diſtance tliereof from the Eye; 
yet doth this Reaſon hold only 
in mean, not large Diſtance : 
ſince the Orbs of the Sun and 
Moon appear greater at their ri- 
ſing immediately above the Ho- 
rizon, tliat is, when they are 
more remote from the Eye, than 
when they are in the Zenith of 
their Gyre, that is, when they 
are more vicine to the Eye; and 
ſince all Objects illuſtrated with a 
weak Light, do not appear re- 
more, nor & contra, as common 
Obſervation demonſtrateth. 

And therefore allowing the 
Acuteneſs of Des Cartes's Con- 
ceit, we think it more fate, be- 
cauſe more reaſonable, to ac- 
quieſce in the Judgment of the 
grave Gaſſendus; who in Epiſt. a. 
de apparente Magnitud. ſolis humi- 
lis & ſublimis, moſt profoundly 
folves the Problem, by deſuming 
the Cauſe of our apprehending 
the Diſtance of an Object in the 
Act of Viſion, from a Compariſon 
of the things interjacent between 
the ObjeF ſeen, and the Eye. For 
rho that Comparation be 'an AR 
of the Superior Faculty, yet is 
the Connexion thereof to the 
Senfe neceſſary to the making a 
right Judgment concerning the 
Diſtance of the Viſible. And 
moſt certainly therefore do two 
things at diſtance ſeem to be con- 
rind; becauſe they ſtrike the 
Eye with coherent or contiguous 


Rays. Thus doch the Top of a 


Tower, tho ſituate} ſome miles 
beyond a Hill, yet ſeem contj- 
guous to the ſame, nay to the vi- 
ſible Horizon; and this only be. 
cauſe it is ſpeculated by the Me- 
diation of contiguous Rays: and 
the Sun and Moon, both orien 
and occident, ſeem to cohere to 
the Horizon, becauſe tho the 


Spaces are immenſe that intercede 


betwixt their Orbs and the Hori- 
zon, yer from thoſe Spaces doth 
not ſo much as one ſingle Ray 
arrive at the Eye, and thoſe 
which come to it from the Sun 


and Moon are contiguous to thoſe 


which come from the Horizon, 
And hence is it, that the Tower, 
Hill, and Horizon ſeem to the 
Sight to be equidiſtant from the 
Eye; becauſe no other things are 
interpos d, ar leaſt ſeen inter- 
posd, by rhe compariſon of 
which, the one may be depre- 
hended more than the otner. 
Beſides, the Diſtance of the Ho- 
rizon it ſelf is not apprehended 
by any other Reaſon than the di- 
verfity of things interjacent be- 
twix it and the Eye: for look 
how much of Space is poſleſsd 
by Valleys and lower Grounds in- 
rerjacenr, fo much of Space 1 
defalcated from the Diſtance ; the 
Sight apprehending all thoſe 
things to be contiguous or con. 
tinud, whoſe Rays are receiv'd 
into the Eye as contiguous or 
continu d, none of rhe Spaces in- 


which Truth Des Cartes ſeems to 
have had a Glimpſe, when (in Di- 
| optrices, cap. 6. ſect. 15.) he con- 
cedes: Ohectorum, que Intuern, 
pracedaneam cognitionem, ipſorum 
' diftantie melius dignoſcende inſet- 
vire ; that a certain PrecognitioN 


terjacent affording one Ray. Ot 


of rhe Oijett en eee, 
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to the more certain Dignotion . of Ears, Hands, Legs, Teſticles, c. 
its Diſtance. lone is always more vigorous and 
And on this Branch we may in- perfect, in the performance of 
graft a PARADOX; That one] its Action, than the other. 
and the ſame Object, ſpeculated by| Which Inequality of Vigour, it 
the ſame Man, in the ſame degree fit be not the Baſtard ot Cuſtom, 
of Light, doth always appear|may rightfully be father d upon 
greater to one Eye, than to the either this; that one Part is in 
other. | vigorated with a more liberal 
The Truth of this is evincible Alux of Spirits than the other; 
by the joint Teſtimony of thoſe ſ or this, that the Organical Conſti 
incorruptible Witneſſes of Certi ·¶ tution of one Part is more per- 
tude, Experience and Reaſon. |fe& and firm, than that of the 
(i.) Of Experience, becauſe no|other. And therefore one Eve 
Man can make the Viſion of both having its Pupil wider, or the Fi- 
his Eyes equally perfect; but be-[gure of the Chryſtalline more 
holding a thing firſt with one Eye, convex, or the Retina Tunica 
the other being clos d or eclips d, more concave than the other; 
and then with the other, the for- {muſt apprehend an Object to be 
mer being clos'd or eclips d; either larger in Dimenſions, cr 
ſhall conftantly diſcover it to be more diſtinct in Parts than the 
greater in dimenſions in the ap- other, whoſe Parts are of a diffe- 
prehenſion of one Eye than of rent Configuration: either ot 
the other: and Gaſſendus making theſe Cauſes neceſſitating a re- 
a perfect and ſtrict Experiment |ſpeRive Diſparity in the Action. 
hereof, teſtifies of himſelf (in| If this ſound ſtrange in the car; 
Epiſt. 2. de apparent. Magnitud. of any Man, how will he ſtartle 
Solis, Cc. Sect. 17.) that the ſat the mention of that much 
Characters of his Book appear'd more Paradoxical Theſis of Joh 
to his right Eye, by a fifth part Baptiſta Porta lib. 6. de Refrac- 
greater in dimenſions, tho ſome- tion. cap. 1.) That no Man can {:- 
what more obſcure, than to his (diſtinctiy) but with one Eye as 
left. (2.) Of Reaſon; becauſe of once? So that, | 
al Twin Farts in the Body, as wy 
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Is to prove that all Men ſee 


diſtinctly but with one Eye 


at once, contrary to that Eminent Optical Axiom, That 
the Viſive Axes of both Eyes concur and unite in 


the Object. 


HO this PARADOX is 

ſeemingly repugnant not on- 
ly to common Perſuaſion, but 
alſo to that high and mighty 
Axiom of Alhazen, Vitellio, Franc. 
Bacon, Niceron, and other the 
moſt eminent Profeſſors of the 
Opticks; That the viſrve Axes of 
both Eyes concur and unite in the 
Object ſpeculated, is yet a Verity 
well worthy our Admiſſion and 
Aﬀertion. For the Axes of the 
Eyes are ſo ordain'd by Nature, 
that when one is intended, the 
other is relaxed; when one is im- 
ploy d, the other is idle and un- 
concern'd : nor can they be both 
intended at once or imploy d, tho 
both may be at once relax d or 
unimploy'd ; as is experimented 
when with both Eyes open we 
look on the Leaf of a Book, for 
we then perceive the Lines and 
Print thereof, but do not diſtin&ly 
diſcern the Characters, ſo as to 
read one word, till we fix ths! 
Axeof one Eye thereon ; and ar 
that inſtanc we feel a certain ſud- 
den Subſultation, or gentle Im- 
pulſe in the Center of that Eye, 
ariſing doubtleſs from the ruſhing 
in of more Spirits thro the Op- 
tick Nerve, for the more effica- 
cious Performance of its Action. 
The Cauſe of the Impoſſi bility 
of the Intention of both viſive 
Axes at one Object, may be de- 
ſum'd from the Paralleliſm of the 


| Motion of the Eyes; which being 


moſt evident to Senſe, gives us 
juſt ground to admire, how fo 
many ſubtil Mathematicians and 
exquiſite Oculiſts have not dif. 


che viſive Axes in the Object ſpe- 
culated, which they ſo confident- 
ly build upon, to be an abſolute 
Impoſſibility. For tho Man hath 
two Eyes, yet doth he uſe but 
one at once, in the caſe of diſtin 
Inſpection, the right He to diſ- 
cern Objects on the right ſide, 
and the left to view Objects on 
the left: nor is there more neceſ- 
ſity, why he ſnould uſe both Eyes 
at once, than both Arms, or Legs, 
er Teſticles at once. And for att 
Experiment to aſſiſt this Reaſon, 
we ſhall deſire you only to look 
at the top of your on Noſe, 
and you ſhall ſoon be convicted, 
that you cannor diſcern it with 
both Eyes at once; but the 
right ſide with the right Eye, and 
afterward the left ſide with che 
left Ee : and at the inſtant of 
changing the Axe of the firſt He, 
you ſhall be ſenſible of that Im- 
pulſe of Spirits, newly mention d. 
Nor indeed is it poſſible, that 
while your right Eye is level'd at 
the right ſide of your Noſe, 
your lett ſhould be level d at the 
left i.de, but on the contrary 
averted quite from it: becauſe the 
Motion of the Eyes being con 


| 


cover'd the Coition and Union of 


gare 
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gare or parallel, when the Axe 


of the right Eye is converted to 
the right tide of the Noſe, the 


n Spot. 


ſendus in his Promiſe to Gunners, 


„ 
conſider'd, we dare ſecond C 


that they ſhall ſhoot as right with _ 


Axe of the left muſt be converted | both Eyes open, as only with one: 


toward the left Ear. And there- 
fore, ſince the viſive Axes of 
both Eyes cannot concur and u- 
nite in the Tip of the Noſe 0 
what can remain to perſuade, that 
they muſt concur and unite in 
the ſame Letter or Word in a 
Book, which is not many Inches 
more remote than the Noſe? And 
that you may ſatisfy your ſelf, 


that the viſwe Axes do never 


meet, but run on in a perpetual 
Paralleliſm, i. e. in direct Lines, 
as far diſtant from each o- 
ther, as are the Eyes themſelves; 
having fix d a Staff or Lance up- 
right in the ground, and retreat · 
ed from it to the diſtance of ten 
or twenty paces, more or leſs ; 
look as earneſtly ' as you can on 


for levelling the Mouth of the 
piece directly at the Mark with 
one He, their other muſt be whol · 
ly -unconcern'd therein, nor is 
it ought but the Tyranny of Cuſ- 
tom that can make it diſficult. 
Here, to prevent the moſt for- 
midable Exception that lics againſt 
this Paradox, we are to advertiſe 
you of two Conſiderables. 1. That 
as well Philoſophers as Oculiſts 
unanimouſly admit three Degrees 
or gradual Differences of Sight. 
(I.) Viſus Perfectiſimu, hen 
we ſee the ſmalleſt (viſible): Par- 
ticles of an Object moſt diſtinctly. 
(2.) Perfectus, when we ſee an 
Object diſtinctly enough, in the 
whole or parts, but apprehend 
not the Particles, or Minima Viſi- 


ic with your right He, cloſing ] bilia thereof. (3.) Imperfectus, 


your leſt, and you ſhall perceive 


it to eclipſe a certain part of the 
Wall, Tree, or other Body fituate 
beyond it. Then look on ic a- 
gain with your left Eye, cloſing 
your right, and you ſhall obſerve 
it to eclipſe another pare of the 
Wall; that Space belng inter- 
cepted, which is call'd the Paral- 
lax. This done, look on it with 
both Eyes open; and if the Axes 
of both did meet and unite in 
the Staff, as is generally ſuppos d, 
then of neceſſity would - you ob- 
ſerve the Staff to eclipſe either 
both parts of the Wall together, 
or the middle of the Parallax: 
but you ſhall obſerve it to do 
neither, for the middle ſhall ne-; 
ver be eclips d; bur only one of 
the Parrs, and that on which you 
ſhall fix one of your Eyes niore 


when beſides the Object directly 
obverted to the Pupil of the Eye, 
we alſo have a glimmering and 
imperfect Perception of other 
things plac'd ad latera, on the 
right and left ſide of it. Second 
ly, that the Verity of this Para- 
dox, that we ſee but with one 
Eye at ance, is reſtrain'd only to 
the Firſt and Second Degrees of 
Sight, and extends not to the 
Laſt. For Experience aſſures, 
that as many things circumvicine 
to the principal Object, on which 
we look only with one Eye open, 
preſent themſelves together with 
ir, in a confus'd and obſcure 
manner: ſo likewiſe when both 
Eyes are open, many things, ob- 
liquely incident unto each He, 
are confuſedly and indiſtinctly ap- 
prehended. So that in contys'd 


mengly chan the other. This 


and imperte Viſion, it may be 
| 1 


« 
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Th 1 Paſume or a Rae, in Praiſe of EST, 


- SING the Praiſes of unt; Work 
That I may doꝰt by Rules of Art, 


1 will invoke no Deity, 
But butter d Peaſe and Furmity, 


And think their Help ſufficient i 


Io fir and furniſh my Intent. 


For ſure I muſt not uſe high Strains, | 


For fear it bluſter out in Grains: 
when #irgiPs Gnat, and Ovid's Flea, 
5 


And Amer Arive for the 
There is — wy; 1 


That a brave — come — ; 
Since that you may it parallel 
Wich any thing that doth excel: | 


— - 


2 Hues 
From the Guts of an Inſtrument: | by 


The Scholar but farts, when he gains 


Learning with cracking of his Brains, #316 


f — — he as ſpent much pain nt 


Thomas and Dun to reconcile ; 


And to learn the abſtrating Art, 


What does he get by't ?. Not 2 Fart. uf bah ar 
The Soldier makes his Foes n, Vi 1410 ag 
Wich bur che Farting of a Gn 


That's if he make the Bullet whiſtle, e 
Elſe tis no better tlian a Fial e 
And if withal the Wind do ſtir up a 


They are but Farts, the Words we ſay, | 


Rain, tis but a Fart in Syrru f 
Words are but Wind, and fo are 'they,  - e | 


Applauſe is but 2 Fart, the ore at 93: 5 44 


9 
1 
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Tine Boats that lie the Thames about, 


Be but Farts ſeveral Docks let out. 2 of to lu oh 
Some of our Projects were, I things,, 


K, But polirick Farts; — how they TH r N 
a ſoon as born, they by and by, f Bt £415 


5 anne nee wache and die, 504 10 260 7 
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Frarts are a5 geccd bf Land, for both © * | | 
We hold in Tail, and lee them both: e 
Only the difference here is, that e 
Farts are ler at a lower rate. wy; 
Fil fay no more, for this is right, 
That for my Guts 1 cannot write, i 
Tho I ſhould' ſhady” all my days, 42 


 Khimes that are worth 0 chit 3 priſe. ga. 
What I have ſaid, e 4 knit on 

; If nor, I do not care a FART, e gue, 
Paravor XVI 


na never was 5 fuch a thing as as a Cuckold. 


Tu ae ik Xis thing of ie: Some cinkrhey re 
a Paradox prov'd. | Cuckolds, but are nor; and 
Tis true, che Werd f 55 of ana- [theſe are more miſerable,” chan i 
ther Opinion, for that cells us, they were, and knew it not. 
ſome are Cuckold, 7 8 5 


ne greater Car on ſbewe; inen, 

We hold that ox bo we Hr roſe len to boſe oral pigs + 
oft in Lovers js too warm a Sun, © | „ 

| yet tis Night in Love when that ts fer? airy ho tat 

fn of Love in jealous Men remain, 2 

"Buy phat which fick Men have of Life, their va, 5 


" Api if we believe Hiſtories, jSome Men are IA 4050 
ſome are Cuckolds without their [half fee it, yer | lere e 
Wives fault, who have miſtaken [ot it, by reafon'of the 
others for their own Husbands. Vis, which they have of their 


Falſe Women to new Joys unſeen can "move, | 
There are no Prints left in the Paths of Lowe: 
All Goods beſides by publich Marks are * 
But that we moft deſire fo keep, 4s none. | 


Further, ſome aſſert they arc | binder it. Such 8 25 cpncle 
Cuckolds, burdo all they can Ko and Pre: wack 


So Inquiſitive do jealous Cuckolds grow 0 aajſs 5 
Rather than not be knawing, they 1 12 . 
What being * creates their certain Noe. 
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And ſome think they are Cuc- 
kolds, and ſuffer ir, not being 
able to hinder it; and theſe are 
infamous, were there ſuch a thing 
a a Cuckild, which (whatever 
jealous Men may think) I aſſert 
thc. e never was. 

Cuckoldry is but an imaginary 
thing, . He that is rob'd, not 
wanting what is ſtolen; let him 
not know't, and he's not rob'd 
at all. The Unchaſtity of the 
Wife cannot dithonour the Huſ- 
band, con der ing that what is. 


out of us and our power, does 


not any ways concern us; and it 
being impoſſible for the wiſeſt 
Nan in the world, by the conſent 
of all, to binder the Lubricity 
ol an incontinent Woman. Now 
no body is oblig'd ro, & hat 1 iS 1 im. 
poſſible; and as a vicious Action 
ought to be only impüted 
to its Author, ſo ought the 
Shame and Diſhonour which fol- 
low ir; and tis as abſurd. to re- 
flect it upon him who contribu-· 
ted not at all to the Crime, as 
tis to aſcribe the Glory of a. vir- 
tuous Action to him, ho not 
only did nothing towards it, but 
wühdden it as much ahbe could, lal 


The Lawyers hold that a Conrat 
made in ſecrer, and without cal- 
ling all the Parties who have in- 
tereſt in it, cannot prejudice 
them; ſo neither can what Wives 
do, without Privity of their 
Husbands, be A thing to their 
prejudice., 80 t, were there 
ſuch a thing as a Cuckeld. (which 
I ſhall never grant) yet twere 
no Infamy to the Man that was 
made ſo; for Horns (the Hiero- 
glyphick of a Cuckold) were al. 
ways Badges of Grandeur and 
Power. 

When one dreams chat Horns 
are upon his Forehead, tis al- 
ways a Preſage of Dignity. Thus 
at the Birth of Ci. Albinus, a 
Cow , of his Father's being 
brought forth a Calf with two red 
Horns, the Augurs foretold the 


Empire ro him; which accor- 


dingly came to paßz. And to ho- 
nour thoſe Horns which had been 
the Omen of bis Grandeur, 1 
cus them to be hung u 

%% Temple. The y o | 
e Hammon, Bacchus and 
Fan, is repreſented by Horns, 


plenty alſo is ſignified by a Horn 
all'd ich * ſorts of FOO. 


Firſt Wheat. ad Barley ſhall be ſown, 


3 2 yd [pr out again. on London- ſtone ; 


irt Cure for Corns ! 7th, Stilhard range, - 
And Thro-bridg Ho ! roar round the Change; 


And Guildhall Croſs the Thames be . 6% nam 41 


So gaudy at the Cockney's Feaſt, t. wy 


E'er I forget renowned Horn 
When late with Ribbons all bedreſe'd, xd 


Each little Maſter ſtruts , along, 


_ . . Shouted ty the Blue-apron'd 1 "I | 
Which of vm i 62 Lads p nfeſs'd_. CU ED. 


Amongſt em 2 Robe 2 elt! . 
Tho many 4 ond Glory owes ....' 
Unto the Se 4 Fri Sat les, . 


= 


+ 
| Athentan ne 
| Who by the Childrens Looks could nd, 5 
' She ever was. to others kind ? eee , 
(The Calf is fill without it born, | 
Parent Bull wears dreadful Ebru 15 
His Wardrobe, when ſet out in State, 
Drops from bis Father's rr, 
Mich does whole Cornucopia's ſhed, © ©— © _ 
Jo ſignify bim, round his Head, „ e OOO 
bat glorious Things! what Tr e fare! ; 
In Preſt Cart, when julted ther 
Are yearly bought at Charlton Rt a W | 
| Horn-Fair that better Tricks can fle, Bk 
Than Greengooſe, or than Bartholmew. w. 
When Miſtreſs drinks, and John does Crank her, 
At the King's- Head, or the Blue - Anchor; 
How harmleſs does ſhe ſmiling come, , 
To bring beſt Husband Fairings home 
Fairings to make him fine and gay, 
Againſt next Training Holiday ! 

- Which more than Silver Headpiece grace 
His brazen Brow, and copper Face: 
Natural Half- -pikes, which more adorn, 

Than that upon the Unicorn. ; +: 5 | 38 

Tf one ſuch famous . Feats can do. 

What Miracles are found. in Two? ne ie os tees +8 
Two grafted in the place of Frontlets, '  _ 
A Princely Pair of large | Eben bs . 

Which if the Herald plays bis part. 
And draws his Hatchment out with Art; 

Tho Fields of Gules ſhould overwhelm it, 

Muſt peep at top of Argent Helmet: 
be Motto Decus & Tutamen, 2 
(a) And TI for Rhime, write under | 
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Amen. | 


After all I have ſaid in Praiſ 28 4 Curl; for if the Cadet; - - 4 
of Forns, I affirm there is es dom were real, it would be fo _ 
Cornuto, or ſuch a horned Beaſt) every where; and to all Men: 


For Jeng is but a kind | 
2 f Clap, Crincom of the Mind; 
The natural Effect of Love, 

NETS Pains and Aches prove. _ 


0 If this ſeems « a little of the g, alan what ale Tm 
foro all this Copy inſpir d with _ 
Vho I 3 | But 


y 
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But Cuckoldom is no real moſt honourable of their time, 
thing, for there are whole Nati- were fo little ſollicitous what 
ons who account not themſelves their Wives did in their Abſence, 
diſhonour'd by the Buſineſs. The chat returning our of the Coun- 
Abyſſmes take it not ill that their try, they always us d to ſend ſome 


High Prieſts lie with their Wives body to advertize them of their 


on the Marriage night, to purify Arrival; ſo afraid they were to 
them. The People ot the Eaft-jſurprize. them. And indeed, 
Indies permit the Enjoyment of Pampey, , Ceſar, Auguſtus, Lucul- 
their Wives to thoſe who give lun, Cato (had they been Cuckolds 
them an Elephant, being proud of |as was, never prov'd) were nor 
having a Wife wvalu'd at fo high a the leſs eſteem'd for having the 
Price. The Romans, tho * _ Feather given em by their 
| "I 135, Vives. | 1 0 K 
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7is much eaſier and pleaſanter to be Honeſt and cba, 


than Leud and Wicked, , _ 


Shall endeavour in this Para- but inanimate things like wiſe ſhow 

dox to clear, from Reaſon and for it fo much of Inclinztion, 
Experience, that Moral Virtue is that they will deſtroy all inter- 
of lets wearineſs, and ſuits bet · mediate Objects, that hinder em 
ter with our natural Inclinations, from joining to their Center; to 
than Vice or Paſſion doth; or which they have no other ten- 
take the Paradox in theſe Words, dency, but becauſe there they find 
Iis much eaſier and pleaſanter to that Eaſe, which is deſir d by 
be honeſt and chaſt, than leud and] their Nature; and becauſe all 
wicked. — - __» }things find Eaſe in ir, rherefore 

All Creatures deſign Eafe ; and] all things flee thither, as to the 
for this, not only Brures do coil, loyelieſt of all Stations. 


T do mt ah Ng EY 3 OY ME TT IR 
Thy little Span a long Reprieve; 3 
Thy Pleaſures here are all ſo poor and dun, 
I care not hence hom ſoon I'm gone: © 
Date as thou wilt my Time, I ſhan't complain, 
May I but fill live free, 8 it all my own. 


let wy Sand ſlide away apace, 
Is care net ſe hald be Glaſs, 
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0 Tet me my Time, my Books, m ſelf enjoy, 


Athenian Sport. 


„ Give me from Cares à ſure Retreat; 


Let no Inpertinence my Hours imply, | 
T in one word, {NG let me ne ure ict, 
| 1 


1 wal from Chains Wer free, Om Porn 
The great Man boaſts of Liberty : | | 
He's pinnion'd ip by formal Rules of State, 
Can ner from Noiſe and Diſt retire , | 
He's haunted ftill by Crowds that round hint wait, | N 
En Lot to be in Pain, * admife. | 


Mean while the Swain has calm Repoſe, © 
Freely he comes, and freely goes: | 
Thus the bright Stars, whoſe Station is more hgh, 
Are fix'd, and by trig Meaſures e; 
White lower Planets wanton in the Shy, 
Are bound to no ſet Laws, but humerſomly rote 


And that Happineſs conſiſts in 
Eaſe, is clear from this; that ei- 
ther we want what we need as the 


Accompliſhment of our Nature, 


and then Nature moſt moves to- 
wards the Acquiſition of what it 
wants; or elſe we want nothing, 
and then — will enjoy it ſelf 
without any further Motion: nam 
natura nihil agit fruſtra; and it 
were moſt fruſtaneous for Nature 
to ſeek what ir wants not. From 
which we may conclude, when 
we ſee any Creature reſtleſs and 
in Motion, that certainly 1 it either 
wants ſomething to which: it 
moves, or is oppreſt by a ſur- 
charge of ſome what from which 
it flies. This hath made Philo- 
ſophers condlude, chat all Motion 


tends to ſome keſt; Lawyers, in the World, do either intend to 


that all Debates reſpett ſome De- 
cifion ; Stateſmen, that all War 
is made in order to Peace; phy- 
ſicians, that all Fermentation and 
Boiling of the Blood or Humors, 
betokens ſome Diſſatisfaction in 
the Part affected (and to ſnow 


how much Happineſs they place 


in Eaſe n term all Sad 
Diſeaſes) which imports nothing 
more than the Abſence of Zaſe, 
chat happieſt of States, and root 
of all hor And ma Di- 
vinity may ſing a part in this Re- 
nem, Scripture tells us, that God 
allow'd the ſeventh Day, be- 
cauſe upon it he reſted from his 
Creation; and that Heaven is 
call d an eternal Sabbath, ' becauſe 
there we ſhall find Eaſe from all 
our Labours. That then where- 
with 1 ſhall task my ſelf in this 
Paradox, ſhall be to prove, That 
Virtue is more eaſy and pleaſant 
t han Vice. . | | 
For clearing whereof, conſider, 
That all Men who defign either 
Honour, Riches, or to live happily 


be virtuous, or at leaſt pretend 
ic; thoſe who reſolve to S 
the Liberties of the People, will 
ſtile themſelves Keepers of their 
Liberties; and ſuch ag laugh at alt. 
Religion, will have tHemſelyes be- 
liev'd to be Reformers: and of 
theſe duo the Pretenders have 

14 dhe 
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the difficulteſt part; for the) 
muſt not only be at all that Pains 
which is requiſite in being vir. 
tuous, but they muſt ſuperadd 
to theſe all the Troubles which| 
Diſſimulation requires, which cer- 
tainly is a new and greater Task 
than the other; and not only fo, 
bur theſe moſt over-· act Virrue, | 
vpon detign to take off that . Jea- 
louſy, which becauſe they are 
conſcious to themſelves to de- 
ſerve, they therefore vex them: | 

ſelves to remove. Moſes the firſt, 
and amongſt the beſt of the Re- 
formers,was the meckeſt Man upon 
the face of the Earth: But Jeb, 
who was but a counterfeit Zealor, 


Athenian 
mands? Beſides. this, theſe Di/. 


Sport. 


ſemblers have a difficult fart to 
a, ſeeing they att again/t their 
own Inclimations, which is to of- 
fer Violence to Nature, and is 
working not only without the 
help of chat ſtrongeſt of all Se- 
conds, but the toiling againſt it, 
and all the Aſſiſtance it can give; 
which how great a torment it 
proves, appear from this, That 


thoſe who have as much Generoſi- 


ty as may intitle em to the name 
of Man, will rather weary out 
the rage of Torture, than injure 
their own Inclinations. I ima- 


gine that Haman was much diſ- 


treſt, by being put to lead Mor- 


drove furiouſly, and call'd up the decai's Horſe in compliance with 


By- ſtanders to ſce what elſe he 
knew they had reaſon not to be- 
lieye. And ſuch is the Labori-| 
ouſneſs of theſe ſeeming Copiers 
of Virtie; chat in our ordinary 


his Maſter's Commands ; and one 
who is oblig d by that Intereſt, 
which makes him diſſemble, to 
counterfeit a; Kindneſs for one 
whom he hates, or emit an Ap- 


Converſation, we are ſtill. jealous [plauſe of what he undervalues, is 


of ſuch as. are roo ſtudious to 
appear virtuous, tho we have no 
other reaſon. to doubt their Sin- 
cerity, but what ariſes from their 
too great Pains. From which we 


certainly by that neceſſity more 
tormented - a thouſand Times, 
chan ſuch as intend upon a vir- 
tuous account to love the Perſon, 
and really to praiſe that in him 


may conclude, that thoſe who in- 
tend to be virtuous, have 4 much 
eaſier and pleaſanter Task than; 
theſe Pretenders have, becauſe 
they have not their own Conſci- 


which they are forc'd to com- 
mend; which is. ſo far from be- 


ing a Torment, when it is truly 


virtuous, that that real Love 


makes him who has it, de ſirous 


enee, nor the Jealouſy of o- [of an occaſion to ſhew it, and to 
thers to wreſtle againſt; . and purſue all means for heigbtning that 
which is yet worſe, theſe want] Applauſe, which torments the o- 


that habit of virtue, which ren-|ther. 


ders all the Pains of ſuch as are 


Conſider what difficul 
we find in going one way, whil 


really virtuous caſy to them: and] we look another, and with what 
what is more difficult than for] hazard of ſtumbling that At- 


theſe to act againſt Cuſtom, 
which Time renders aſecond Na- 


hereafter, is ſo prevalent, as to 


facilicate to. virtuous Perſons the Task: for we muſt do what we 


tempt is attended, and ye will 


intend, becauſe of our Inclina- 


hardeſt part of Mat Virtue com- 


— 


, 
1 
. 


tions; 


find both much difficulty and ha- 


ture; and which, as ſhall be ſaid zard to wait on Diſſimulation, 
wherein we are ty d to a double 


tions; and what we pretend, be- 
cauſe of our Profeſſions: and it | 
we fail in either, which is more 
probable, than where Simplicity on- 
ly is profeſt (two Tasks being dit. 
ficulter than one) then the World 
laughs at us, for failing in what 
we propos d; and we fret at 
our ſelves, for failing in what was 


athenian 


privately deſign d. And not only 


Spout. 121 
does Diſſimulation tie us to a 
double, but it obliges us to two 
contrary Tasks; for we needed 
not diſſemble, if what we intend 
be not contrary to what we pre- 
tend: And thus Men in Diffimu- 
lation do but (like Penelope) un- 
do in the Night, what they were 
torc'd to do in the day time. 


Unhurt, untouch'd, did I complain 
And terrify all others with my Pain! toro 
But now I feel the mighty Evil, 1 15 4 


4 there t no fooling with the Devil. 
So wanton Men, while they wol d others fright, 
Themſelves have met a real Spright , © 

Darts and Wounds, and Flame, and Heat, 
1 nam'd but for the Rhime, or the Conceit; 
Vor meant my Verſe ſhou'd raiſed be 
To this ſad Fame of Prophecy. | 
Truth gives a dull Propriety to my 
And all the Metaphors does ſpoil ; 


Stile, 


5 - % 
Dy 9 
0 * -_ * 4 — * * 
— 
— * * 


In Things, where Fancy much does reignn, 


'Tis dangerous too cunningly to feign.' 
The Play at laſt a Truth does grow, 
And Cuſtom into Nature go. 
By this curſt A of | Begging I became 11 8551 4 111 
Lame, with counterfeiting Lane 114 Fb 
M Lines of - amoroys Deſire 1 
and blow others Fire. 
And twas a barbarous Deligbt 
My Fancy promis d from the Sight: | 


IE 


But nom, by Love. “ the mighty Phalaris 1, 


My burning Bull the fiſt do t1y. 


\ 


Diſſimulation makes Vice like- 
wiſe'the more difficult, in that 
Diſſemblers are never able to re- 
cover the Loſs they ſuſtain by 
one Eſcape; for if they be cat- 
ched in their Diſſimulation, or 
found out to be Impoſtors (which 
gey cannot miſs, but by a more 
watchful Attendance than any 
that Virtue requires) then they 
of all Perſons are moſt hated, not 
auh by thoſe whom they intend- 


ed to cheat, but by all others, 
tho unconcern d in the Crime; 
and both the one and the other 
do yet hate it, as what ſtrikes at 
the root of all human Society. 
Diſſimulation is from this like- 
wiſe more painful than the Vir- 
rue which it emulates; that the 
Difſembler is oblig'd not only ſo 
to diſſemhle, as that thoſe whom 
he intends to cheat, may  be- 


lieve him ſerious ; bur ſo like- 


wiſe, 


+ 


— 
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wile, n thar other may under. Iſtand thut he is not ſerious.” 


5 ben not breads yet Heart, nor ſhalt 
dn Tem felt hee by my outward Show; * 
D let ber fee my Weakneſs, were too baſe, 
.. 1. Diſſembled Quiet ſits upon my face: 
-''., My: Sorrow to my Eyes no Paſſage End, 
Bur let it inward fink and drown my Mind; 
The ſpucious Tow'r n Ruin ſhall diſcloſe, < 
Till down at once the mighty Fabrick goes. 1 


Thus I have my ſelf ſeen à Gen- ſoounterfeit? 

tleman, who diſſembled a Love] Let us 2 little — der. how 
and Fondneſs for one whom he few — virtue requires, 
was oblig'd ro perſuade: that ſhe and we ſhall find it eaſy and plea- 
was his Miſtreſs, . act ſo covert · ſant to be virtuous: It requires 
ly that perfidious part, that is [no Arms, Exchequer, Guards 
real Miſtreſs was really jcalom nor Gariſon; ix is all theſe to it 
that he diſſembled with her, and |ſelf; in every ſenſe wherein it 
not with the other: and to re- needs them; whereas Vice is 4 
move this, put the Gallant to as Burden to itr Votaries, as well in 
much new Pains as the formen the abundance of thoſe Atren- 
Cheat had coſt him. And I have jdants which it requires, as in the 
heard of the like Accigenrs,. cho. difficulty of choſe Attainment 
in different Actions; as of a. Ne- which, it propoſes. And this is 
bel, who oounterfeited Ekoyalty fthat happy Topick, from which 
ſo, that his Complices did really our wite Saviour reprov'd Mar- 
diſtruſt his fixedneſs to thoſe tha, when he told her, That ſhe 
damn'd Principles which he ſtill weayid herſelf. about many things, 
retain d. And in ordinary Con- | whereas there was one thing 'neceſſa- 
verſation you will often find, . The ambitious Man is ob. 
that in diſſembling with the one lig d to have his Houſe planted 
Party, yon till loſe the other 3 wich a Wood of Partizans, 25 
and it is impoſſible to regain them well to ſecure that Condition 
who are ſo loſt, but by a ſhame - vhich fo many envy and rival, as 
2 of the former to magnify himſelf by ſo un- 
| and after all that Loſs; equal d Artendance, This De. 
this Doubt is ſtill left, hw can If ire to Command made Hamibut 
Ven hat this man diſſembler with force a puſſage chro the rocky 
me; whi'ss ſo exquifite in that Art, Air; Cæſar ro-commit himfelt © 
as even to have made me jealous the mercy of a ſtormy Sea, and 
_ is” Dales n not e e rs 


„ mie never * 11 Pow'r be path, 
A Nen till ünpatent were ſel dam <hat# ; 
One rd ſuſſic d. ——— (23 
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And ſtrugling ſtretchd his reftlefs Limbs about 
The narrow Globe to find à Paſſage out: 
Tet enter d in the Brick: built Jomn hetry'd dd 6 


7 


The Tomb, and found the Streight Dimenſions wide. 
Death onh this myerious Truthunfalds, , 


The mighty Soul bow. ſmall. a 


Ban holds: 


Tet true Renown is fill with Virtue Joiw'd,. | Wy 
Tho Luſt of Pom v lets looſe ty unbridl d Mind, 


$0 much doth Ambition tie * 


Dependers to depend upon ſuch 
Numbers, that tho thoſe Armies 


of Lacquies which attend, them 
ſignify no more han ſo many 
following Cyphefs; yet the ſub- 
ſtracting of any one of theſe, 
doth by ſo much leſſen the value 
of what they follow. Doth not 
pride require Flatterers? and 
thoſe Flatterers Salaries ? and the 
proviſion of theſe Salaries much 
Pains and Anxiety? Doth it not 
require Precedency, a ſutable E+ 
ſtate and Applauſe? and are not 
theſe inattainable without more 


' Toil and Fatigue than any thi 


that Virtue enjoins? Covetouſ- 
neſs requires aſſiduous Drudgery, 


and Mines as bottomleſs as the 


Defires which crave them. Luft 
requires plurality of Women, a- 
bundance of Strength, numbers 
of Pimps, and much Money 
whereas Virtue craves, only what 
is fir, and perſuades us to be- 
lieve that only to be fir, which is 


re 

one Diſh, and his with one. 
Hic Epulæ viciſſe famem. 

And the Philoſopher going by 
cou'd cry out with pleaſure, 0h . 
how: many Thingr are there of which 
I. and mt in need? Not only 
are theſe many. Inſtruments trou- 
bleſom, becauſe they are ſuper- 
fluous, but Iikewife becauſe by 
their number they add to thoſe 

natural Neceſſities, under which 
even virtuous: Men are weigh'd 
as long as they ate Men. Thoſe 
who have ſo numerous Families, 
cannot remove when their neceſ- 


fity calls them, bur they muſt ex- 
pett till their Retinne be ready; 
and when theſe are prepar d, it 
is no eaſy clog to draw ſo many 
after them; or when an Misfor- 
tune overtakes any ot theſe ma- 
ny, they muſt ſuffer in theſe as 
oft as each of theſe ſuffers in 

themſelves, and their Miſer ies are 
augmented by every new Increaſe 


abſolutely neceflary. Cato's Ta- 


ble is compleatly furniſn d with! 


Well. I have thought ont, and I find 


chat is added to their Fortunes. 
1 Wt 


This buſy, World is Nanfence. all, 
J here deſpair to pleaſe my "Mind, 
The ſweeteft: Honey is ſo mix'd with Gall. 
Came then, L try. him, tis to be alone, 
Eive to my ſelf a while, and be m own. 
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2, BD © a 
Pre try'd, a bleſs the happy Change, 


So happy, I could almoſt 


Never from this Retreat to range, | | 
For ſure I ne'er can be ſo bleſt a, now: | 7 


vow Pg. GTA 
o | 


From all th' Alloys of Bliſs I here am free, 
I pity others, and none * l 
ere in this ſhady lonely Grove, 


I ſweetly think my Hours 


away, 


Neither with Buſineſs. vex d, nor Love... 
 -» Which in the World. bear "(uch Tyr amnick Sway 7, 
No Tumults can my cloſe Apartment fmd, - 
Calm as thoſe Seats above, which know no ee nor Wand, 
IV, 


Let Plots: and News embroil the State, 
| Pray what's that to my Books and me a 
Whatever be the Kingdom's ute, | 
Here I am ſure t enjoy 4 Monarchy : 


Lord ef my ſelf; accountable to mn, 
” "Like the fuſt- "Man in Paradi iſe alone. 


While the. Ambitious encinly the; / 


And of tie partial Stars complain ; gia eee 


T ſtand upon the Shore, and view. enten 

. The, mighty Labours ''f the diſtant Main 

-., Jim: The Shfh with ſilent Foy, and ſmile to — | 
| Shafts 


of fortune, il deep, An F me. | Fs hol 
VI: ( 


$; 


r nz . of State, 


4d all the Plagues to — and Senſe | 
Are far remov'd, Pm placd by Fate 
Out of the Road of all, Impertinence : 


Thus. tho my fleeting Life runs ſwi ly on, 3464: 4 
Iwill —— becauſe tis all my o ... 


A great Treaſure or high Poſt, i 
is not only an Inticement to 
make its Maſter be aſſaulted or 
betray d, but it is likewiſe un- 
eaſy to de tranſported: And Cre- 
ſuss many Bags are overtaken, 
when money-leſs Solon eſcapes 
with Safety. I ſhall then con- 
clude, that Virtue is eaſier and 
Pleaſanter than Vice, becauſe it re- 


quires fewer Inſtruments. 
Virtue i likewiſe eaſy, becauſe | 


it is fitted for all Places abd Oc- 
caſions ; whereas Vice is ſtinted 
to ſelect ones, One may be juſt 
every where, but Bribing requires 
Opportunity, Mediation of 0- 
chers, and chat thoſe others be 
dextrous in the conveyance, 
cloſe as to their Humour. 
Adultery muſt buſy it ſelf to 
find a convenient Room, it te- 
uires the Husband's Abſence, 2 


ithful, and yer a faithleſs Ser- 
vant. 


courſe of ' theſe | Proviſions, it 
may attain” its aim oftner than 


is fit, yet will it want that Satiſ- 
faction  oftner than it wiſhes; 


whereas Chaſlity is circumſcrib d by 
m ſuch Limits, but is as free as 
pure, depending upon nothing 
that is extrinſick, and Debtor for 
its Happineſs ro nothing that is 
not it ſelf. LETS 
cannot here bur reproach 
Vice, for tying us not only to 


Place, Times, .and Numbers of 


Inſtruments ; but which is worſe, 
for referring all our Endeayors to 
Deſigns, that are either unfeiſa- 
ble in themſelves, or at beſt do 


become ſo, becauſe of our Fancy 
or Exceſs, Vanity is not ſatisfy'd 


without - Applauſe . from others, 
which being an act of their Free- 
will who beſtows it, doth there - 
ſore depend upon their Election; 
whereas Virtue is ſatisfy d with 
its ow Teſtimomy, and is ſatiſ- 
f d wick nothing that others ſay, 
except it be bottom d upon what 
they are conſcious to themſelves 
to deſerve. O then happy Vir- 
me! who art thy own Treaſure 
and Ex pectation! thou alone 
may'ſt dote upon thy ſelf with 
out a Fault, and in thee only 
Self-love is nd way criminal: 
Whereas Vice is uneaſy, becauſe 
it letches its Satisfactions from a- 


broad; and is barren, becauſe it 
cinnot find them at home. Co- 
vetouſneſs muſt ſcorch its Suitors 


in the Indies, it muſt freeze 
them in No Zembla, it terrifies 


them at Sea, and ſhipwracks them 


upon the Shore: Whilſt Virtue 
recommends to us to ſegk: our 


Happineſs in no foreign Pleaſures. 


And Diogenes finds without dan- 


Er in bis Tub, Nhat theſe Sailors 
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purſue in their dangerous Bor- 
roms. But Vice might plead it 
ſelf leſs guilty, if its Defigns 
were only difficult; but Difficul- 
ty is not all: for Vice either re- 
quires what is impoſſible, or 
what, by not being bounded, 
may very eaſily become ſo. Co- 
vetouſneſs makes nothing enough, 
and propoſes not only what may 
ſatisty, bus what may be acquir'd. 
Ambition likewiſe will have every 
Man to be higheſt, which is im- 
poſſible, becauſe there cannot be 
many higheſts; and the firſt Ar- 
tainer leaves nothing to his im- 
placable Rivals, but the Impati- 
ence of being diſappointed; 
which not only diſquiets their 
preſent Eaſe, but begets in them 
projects of attacking him by 
whom they conceive themſelves 
vanquiſſ de. 
Thiloſophers have divided alt 
vices into thoſe which conſiſt in 
Exceſs, and thoſe which imply a 
Defect, the one ſhooting as far 
over the Mark, as the other comes 
ſnort of it: and if we compare 
virtue with either of theſe we 
ſnall find it more eaſy and plea- 
ſant than either; for as to thoſe 
which over - reach Virtue, they 
muſt be as much more uneaſy 
than it, as they exceed it; for 
having all in them which chat 
Virtue poſſeſſes which they ex 
ceed, they muſt require, either 
in Acquiſition or Maintenance, all 
the Pains thar the exceeded Vir. 
tue extracts. be vo 7 
Thus Prodigality requires all the 
Spending and Pains that Libera+ 
liry needs; and running equa 

with it all its length, it begit 

to require more Pains and Travel 
where it out: ſnoots the other: 
and thus Prod igality „ 
only 


. 


4 


4 
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only enough, as Liberality does, 
but it laviſhes out more chan is 
fic, taking for the ſtandard of its 
Bounty all that it hath to beſtow, 
and not eicher what it ſelf can 
ſpare, or what its Object needs. 


true Love, with all choſe Extra. 
vagancies which are ſo unſuffera- 
ble to the Parry lov'd; and fo dif. 
quieting to the Lover himſelf 
that Phyſicians have accounted 


Fealouſy pains it ſelf more than 


made it a Crime. 


p 


What State of Life can be fo bleſt 

As Love, that warms a Lover's Breaft ! 
Two Souls in one: the ſame Deſire 

To grant the Bliſs, and to require. 


But if in Heaven a Hell we find, | 


Zis Jealouſy, thou Tyrant of the Mind 

All other Ills, tho ſharp they prove, © 
Serve to refine and perfect Love: 

In Abſence or unkind Diſdain, | 

Sweet Hope relieves the Lover's Pain; 


Thou art the Fire of endleſs Night, 


But Fealouſy, to do thee Right, | ; 


The Fire that burns and gives no Light, 


Bur tho fealmy, and other Vi- 
ces, by being plac'd in defect, 
ſeem to require leſs Trouble than 
the virtue they fall ſhorr of; 
yet ſo uneaſy is Vice, that 
thoſe, tho they exceed not Vir- 
rue in their meaſures, do yet ex- 
ceed it in their Toil. We ſee a 
iſer more tormented by his 
ſcanting Penurieuſpeſs, than a 
noble Perſon by his generous Li- 


berality; for thoſe are oblig'd ro 


keep themſelves out of theſe Oc- 
caſions of 1pending (a Task great 
enough, becauſe all Men endea- 
vour, both out of Envy, and 
out of Humour and Sport, to 
draw them into theſe Snares) and 
when they are within their own 


Oircle, they are fore d by that 


reſtleſs Vice, to deſcend to thou 

Jandz of Tricks, which are as 
wear y ing as unhandſom. 
Vice likewiſe is therefore leſt 
eaſy and pleaſant that Virtue; 


Aim, which is fix d and ſtabl, 
whilſt Vice and Fancy leave us 
to an Indetermination, that is 
uneaſy as well as dangerous. When 


fall as ſacrific'd to the Idol of our 
Ambition, and for humouring of 
char Paſſion, to bring Cities 2 
well as Men level with the 
Ground; then it will in the next 
chought perſuade us, even to 
laugh at our Ambition, and to 
exchange ir for love to a Miſtreſs 
or Companion, as it once ferrd 
the otherwiſe Great Alexander. 

As Virtue makes good Neigit 
bours, ſo all che Virtues are {0 
far ſuch amongſt chemſelves, thit 
not only they interfere not with 
one another, bur the exerciſe 
likewiſe of the one facilitates the 
practice of the others: Ius whill 
we prattiſe Temperance, we lean 
to be jaſt, becauſe Temperance | 
che juſt meaſure of enjoyioe 


. 
. 


vecauſe Virtue ' propoſes only one 


F 


this a Diſeaſe, and the Law hath 


it hath preſt us to make Armies 


and ufing all Contingents ; yo 


S bias 7 
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ve learn by it to be patient, P. 
tience being a Temperance in Grief. 
Sorrow or Affliction. Patience is 
likewiſe che exerciſe of Forti- 
tude, and Fortitude is a juſt pro- 
portion of Courage, and a tem- 
perate exerciſe of Boldneſs. And 
this occafion'd the Philoſophers 
to term this noble Alliance, the 
golden Chain of Virtue, each being 
linkd with and depending upon 
its Fellow. But if we turn the 
proſpect, we ſhall find, that tho 
Diſſenſion be a ſpecial Vice fo 
character d, yet all Vices have 
ſumewhat of that ill. natur d Hu- 
mur in them, and agree in nothing 
but in_this, that each of them doth 
diſagree with each other; which 
makes the practice of them both 
tedious and unpleaſant : for all of 
them confiſting, the one in Ex- 
ceſs, the other in Defect, they 
cannot but diſagree ; Exceſs and 
Defe&t being in themſelves moſt 
contrary-. Thus Predigality op- 


—_ 
. 


be ſo. Vice then muſt be leſs eaſy 
and leſs Fa- than Virtue, be- 
cauſe it hach more Enemies rham 
Virtue, and , becauſe the Virrues 


are more amangſt 


themſelves than Vicesare. -- 


Vices not only wake Enemies 


to themſelves, but by à Civil 


War (as a juſt Judgment upon 
them) they deſtroy one another; 
Providence intending thereby to 
hinder the Growth of what, tho 
it proſper not well, yet is already 
too nox ious to Mankind: And up- 
on the ſame Principle of kindne6: 
to What bears his Image, God 


Almighty, and his Providence, 


do deſign the Unſucceſsfulneſs:: of 
Vice, as being obſtruttive of his 
Glory, as well as deſtructive to 
his Creatures; being equaliy 


thereto ingag d, by a love to his 


own Honour and Service, and by 


a Hatred as well to thoſe wha: 


commit vice, as to the Vice 


which is committed. Thus Gad 


rage, and Fondneſs Hatred: 
4 virtuous Perſans have a kind- 
refs for one another, becauſe the 
Ohje of their Loye requires as 
well as admits Riyals ; ſo Vice, en- 
deavouxing to ingroſs what it pur- 
lieg, makes Rivals altogether un- 
ſupportable, Ambition incites 
each of its Dependers to be chief, 
and yet allows only one of theſe 
882 what it makes all 
1 1 m deſixe. n 
ak is to impropxiate the poſſeſ- 
fon of what it created, and is 
neceſſary to be diſtribnted a- 
mongſt many Thouſands: And 
Envy will not only have its Mai- 
ter to be full of Applauſe, , but 
vill likewiſe ſtarve the Deſixes 
and Merits of others, judging that 


poſes Avarice, Cowardlineſs "nd 


had ſpoke ſo much Blaſphemy a- 
guaſt him, whilſt they were en- 
eavouring to raiſe a Tower as 
high as their Sins. tf 300162 
The Law likewiſe by its Pu- 
niſnments, contributes all- its En · 
deavours to cruſh Vice, and. to. 
hinder its Succeſs, fotbidding by 
ies Edicts any Perſon to aſſiſſ it: 
and making not only- Aſſiſtance, 
but Counſel 5 nor only Caunſel, 
but Connivauce; not only Con- 
nivance, but Concealment of it, to 
be in moſt Caſes ſo criminal, that 
all the Honours which Vice pro- 


cannot be able to redeem thoſe 
who. are. found to have ſlighted 
this Lee ee Maſt it not then 


i ſelf cannot be· happy, if others 


Aff ants and Counſelors are fo 
| | Over- 
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confounded thoſe Tongues which 


miſech, or the Treaſures it gives, * 


be. dificult to be Vitiaw „fre 
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over-aw'd, and the Intenders ſo; 
rerrity'd, that few will ingage as 
Inſtrunients ; and thoſe who do, 
are ſo diſorder'd by Fear, that 
vitious Projectors are as little to 
expect Succeſs, as virtuous Per- 
ſons are to wiſh it for them. And 
to evidence how much Oppoſiti- 
on the Law intends for Vice, it 
not only puniſhes Vice with what 
it preſently intlicts, but it pre- 
ſumes it ſtill ꝑuilty for the fu- 


ture, Semel malus, ſemper b. 
ſumitur malws : And upon that 


preſumption, many vitious Per- 
ſons have ſuffer d for that whereof 
were otherwiſe innocent. 
Tho Rebellion hach promiung 
Charms to allure the Idolaters of 
Ambition and Fame, yet the Law 
doth ſo far ſtand againſt it, that 
few will concur with the Contri- 
vers, except ſuch Fools as have 
not the Wit to promote it. Vice 
then muſt be uneaſy, ſeeing the 
Law oppoſes it, and renders its 
Commiſſion dangerous as well as 
odious. | 
Men likewiſe join with God 


by which we our felves reap ng 
ſmall Advantage. Alexander glo- 


ry'd to deſtroy that baſe Perlon 


who had murder d his greateſt 
Enemy, Darius; and David is 


commended for having caps'd him 


to be kill'd, who but ſaid, that he 
had kill'd Saul. Who will im. 
ploy one who is per dious? And 
ſo uneaſy is Vice, that much 
Pains and Difcourſe will not per- 
ſuade us to believe one who uſes 
to lie, whilſt we will ſoon believe 
what is really a Lie from one that 
uſes not to abuſe our Truſt. Few 
Judges are ſo precifely juſt, as 
not to think that they may favor 
a virtuous Perſun, So that ſee- 
ing Reward as well as Inclination, 
and Juſt Men as well as Unjuſt, 
advance Virtue and oppole Vice, 
Vice cannot but be more uneaſy 
and more unpleaſant than Vir- 
tue, which is all was to be proy'd, 

I am, from refle&ing upon the 
Progreſs and Growth of Vice, 
convinc'd very much of its Un- 


jeaſmeſs : If we look upon Rebel. 


lion, Revenge, or Adulteries, we 


and the Law in a Confederacy a- 
gainſt vice; and tho they roo oft 
approve it in the Warmneſs and 
Diſorder of their Paſſions, yet 
in their Profeſſions and Conven- 
tions they laugh at it, and in- 
veigh againſt it; and tho the 
Preflure of a preſenr Temptation 
overcomes them ſo far as to com- 
mit what they di ſallow, yet the 
do it but ſeldom, and wit 
ſo many Checks from within, as 
that its Commiſſion cannot be 
thought eaſy. Conſider, how 
amongſt Men, we hate even thoſe 
Vioes in others which we are gufl- 
ty of our ſelves, and how we e 


find them harch'd in Corners, as 
remote from Commerce as thoſe 
Vices are themſelves from Virtue, 
and as black as the Guilt of their 
Contrivers, and almoſt as terrify- 
ing as the worſt of Priſons are 
to ſuch who are but in any mea- 
ſure virtuous. None of the Con- 
trivers dares truſt his Collegue; 
and which is yer worſe, none of 
them have courage enough to re- 
flect upon what he is to do; he 
muſt be too bad to be ſucceſsful, 
who is ſo deſperately wicked, 4 
not to tremble at the Wickednels 


he projects, or that which his 


Conſcience accuſes him ol. 


ven hate choſe” Vices in others 
M S201 I. al Gti; vant: 
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Amidſt your Vain this unſeen Fudg will wait, 
Examine how you came by all your State; 
Upbraid your impious Pomp, and in your Ear 

Will hollow Rebel, Traitor, Murderer ; 

Tour ill-got Power, wan Looks and Care ſhall bring; 
Known but by Diſcontent to be a King: 

Of Crouds afraid, yet anxious when alone; 
Tou'll ſit. and hood your Sorroms on a Throne. 


And thoſe very Bluſhings which | Stains and Blemiſnes, when they 
adorn the Face, when they are are ſent there by Fear, or a trouy 


the Morions of Modeſty ; become 'bled Conſcience. 


4 


Severe Decrees may keep our Tongues in awe, 


But to our Thoughts what Edict can give Law? 

E'en you your ſelf to your own Breaſt ſhall tell 

Tour Crimes, and your own Conſcience be your Hell; 343: 
Seek not thy ſelf without thy ſelf to find, 5 

For Conſcience is the Teſt of ev'ry Mind, 


And it is very pretty to obſerve, 
with how. much Art and Pains, 
ſuch as are guilty of Vice, endea- 
vour to ſhun all Diſcourſes that 
can renew to them rhe leaſt Re- 
tke&ion upon their former Fail- 
ings, and how they moſt often- 
times diſoblige their own Envy 
and Malice, in not daring to vent 
or reproach others with that 
Guile with might be eafily re- 
torted. 
have as many Maſters, as their 


they are bold enough to commit 
Vice, yet they oftentimes want 
the Courage to own it. 

Another Argument to inforce 
that Virtue is more eaſy than 
Vice, is, That ſeeing Nature is the 
Spring of all Operations, certain- 


moſt natural; and when we wou'd 
exprefs any thing to be eaſy to a 
Perſon or Nation, we ſay, It is 
natural to them: and Miracles are 


And thus vitious Men 


run the Counter - tract of Nature, 
being either above, againſt, or 
beſide its Aſſiſtance. But ſo it 
is, that Virtue is a more natural O- 
peration than Vice, both becauſe 
ic leſs infeſts Nature than Vice 
does, and becauſe Nature diſco- 
vers more of a bent to act virtu- 
ouſly than vitiouſly, which are 
the only two ſenſes in which any 
thing is ſaid ro be natural, | 

That Virtue of theſe two pte- 
judges Nature leaſt, is clear from 
this, that Sobriety cheriſherh ir, 
when it is run down by Intem- 
perance ; Murder kills it, Glutro- 
ny chokes ir, and Jealouſy keeps 
it not alive but to torment it: and 
generally whenever Nature is diſ- 
treſt, it flies to Virtue either for 
Protection, as to Courage, Juſ- 
tice and Clemency ; or for Reco- 
very, as to, Temperance, Induſtry 
and Chaſtity :* Few grey Hairs owe 
their Whiteneſs, except to that In- 


uneaſy and difficult, becauſe they 


nocence whoſe Livery it is. Rapine, 
Oppreſſion, and ſuch other Vi 
R 69% 
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ces, heightning their Inſolenoe 
againſt Man to that point, that 
he muſt ſerve them in being his 
own Cut- throat, to be commend- 
ed for nothing elſe, ſave that 
they rid the World of ſuch, 
who came only into it to deface 
that glorious Fabrick, whereof 
the Almighty ſo much reſented. 
the pleaſure of having created ir, 
that he appointed a day of each 
ſeven to celebrate its Feſtivals, 
Are not ſome Sins ſaid to be Sins 
againſt our own Bodies? Not be- 
cauſe all are not ſo in ſome mea- 
ſure, bur becauſe ſome are ſo in 
ſo eminent a meaſure, that the 
Apoſtle, who knew much of all 
Mens Inclinations, thought that 
their being ſo much ſuch, was e- 
nough to reftrain ſuch Perſons 
from committing them, as were 
| Yer ſo wicked as not to obey a 
Saviour who dy'd for them. And 
why is it that Laws are ſo ſevere 
againſt Vice, but becauſe it de- 
ſtroys and corrupts the Members 
of the Commonwealth ? I have 
oft been driven to that Exceſs of 
Compaſſion for the ſtate of viti- 
ous Perſons, that I have no more 
remembred even the Wrongs 
that they have done me. To fee 
the Pox wear out a Face which 
had been very Fair and Beautiful, 
and the Gout fetter Feet, that as 
the Pſalmiſt ſays, were ſwift to 
do Ill, are but too ordinary En- 
counters to excite Compaſſion : 
But to ſee the Wheel ſatned with 
the Marrow of tortur'd Miſcre- 
ants, is a great Inſtance how 
great an Enemy Vice is to Na- 
ture, under whoſe ill Conduct, 
and for whoſe Errors it ſuffers 
Torments, which are much ſoon- 
er felt than expreſt. 


by Vice, it cannot be it ſelf fo 
unwiſe, in the loweſt of theſe 
many degrees which we aſcribe to 
many Creatures whom it makes 
wiſe, it it diſpos'd not Mankind 
to entertain an Averſion to Vice, 
which is ſo much its Enemy, 
Shall the Sheep, the ſillieſt of all 
Animals; or the Earth, the dul. 
leſt of all the Elements, flee 
from irs Oppreſſors? And ſhall 
Nature, which ſhould be wiſer 
than theſe, becauſe it beſtows 
thoſe Inclinations upon them 
which makes them paſs for wile, 
be ſo imprudent as not to mold 
Men ſo as to incline them to hate 
Vice which ſo much hurts it? |; 
there any Vice committed, to 
which we may not find another 
impulſive Cauſe than Nature? 
And are not moſt Vices either 
committed by Cuſtom, by bein 
miſtaken for Good, by Inter 
or Inadvertence, as ſhall be ſhew'd 
in the cloſe of chis Paradox ? And 
ſeeing Nature deſigns to do no- 
thing in vain, it is not imaginable 
that it ſhou'd prompt us to Vice, 
wherein nothing but Vanity cin 
be expected, or from which no- 
cking elſe can be reap'd. 

All Vices have their own pecu- 
liar Diſeaſes, to which they ine- 
vitably lead ; Envy brings Men to 
Leanneſs, as if it were fed with 
its Maſter's Fleſh, as well as with 
its Enemies Failings; Luſt, the 
Pox and Conſumptions; Drunken- 
neſs, Cattarhes and Gouts; and 
Rage, Feavers and Phrenzies; 
which is a demonſtration of their 
uneaſineſs and unpleaſantnebs, 
And I might almoſt ſay, that thoſe 
Vices are like Frogs, Lice, and 0- 
ther deſpicable and terrible In- 
ſects, generated and kneaded 


Since then Nature is ſo oppos d 


out of excrementitious nw 
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Luſt is occaſion'd by the Saper- | ternal God, proves that ſome ſpi- 
fluity and Hear of che Blood ; ritual Truths are above the reach 
Drunkenneſs by a Drinefs of the | of Reaſon. Are not all Sins, even 
Veſſels, and Rage by the Corrup- in the Dialect of Philoſophers 
tion and Exuberancy of Choler. and Lawgivers, as well as in the 
Confider how much the frowns Language of Canaan, term'd un- 
of Anger disfigure «the ſweeteſt natural? What is Parricide, In- 


Face, how much Rage diſcompo- | gratitude, Oppreſſion, Lying, &c. 


ſes our Diſcourſe; and by theſe | but the ſubverfion of thoſe Laws, 
and irs other Poſtures, ye will| whereof our own Hearts are the 
find Vice an Enemy to Nature. So Tables? Doth not Nature, by giv- 
that in all theſe Nature labours] ing us Tongues to expreſs our 


under ſome Diſtemper, and is diſ- Thoughts, teach us, that to diſ- 


treſt in its Operations, and acts guiſe our Thoughts, or to contra- 
them not out of Choice, but as] dict them, is to be unnatural? 
fick Men riſe to hunt tor what] And ſeeing the not acknowledg- 
their Phyſicians deny them. And ment of Favours, obſtructs the fu- 
from all this it follows, that Vice ture relief of our Neceſſities, it 
is neither natural or pleaſant in| muſt be as unnatural to be un- 
its Productions, nor in its Ten-{ grateful, as it is natural to provide 
dencies; not being deſign d by Supplies for our craving Wants. 

Nature in the one, nor deſigning I will not fully exhauſt the Mi- 
to preſerve Nature in the other. ſeries that wait upon Vice, by 


1 confeſs there is a rank of Vir-| telling you, that no Man who is 


tues, which are ſupernatural, ſuch ! really vitious ſinneth without re- 
as Faith, Hope and ' Repentance :|luftancy in the Commiſſion ; bur 
but either there could be no con- I muſt likewiſe tell you, that tho 
tradiſtinction of theſe from ſuchſ all the preceding Diſadvantages 
as I treat of; or elſe theſe of| were falv'd, yet the natural Hor- 
which I here ſpeak, muſt be na-| ror which reſults from the Com- 
tural. To deny our ſelves, if we miſſion of Vice, is great enough 
will follow Chriſt; and that Fleſn to render it a Miracle that any 
and Blood did not teach Peter ro | Man ſhou'd be vitious; our Con- 
emit that noble Confeſſion ot | ſcience can condemn us without 
Chriſt's being the Son of rhe E-!1Wirnefſes. Tis true, 


Nature has made Man's Breaſt no Windows 
' To publiſh what he does within Doors : * 
Nor what dark Secrets. there inhabit 
Vnleſs his owns raſh Folly blabit , 
And a large Conſcience is all one, 
And ſignifies the ſame with none. 


No Remiſſions can '{Mure us a-| inconſolable, by the attendance 


gainſt all external Puniſhments, | of Friends, and the advantage of 


yet che Arm of that Executioner all exterior Pleaſures, you cannot 
cannot be ſtopt; and if you con- but conclude that Vice is td be 
der how Men become thereby | pity'd as well as ſhun'd, and that 


* 


this alone makes it more uneaſy 
than Virtue, whereby the greateſt 
of Mistortunes are ne and 
outward Torments, by having 
their broſpect turi d upon future 
. Praiſe and Rewards, render 'd 
Pleaſures to ſuch as ſuffer them, 
and are look d upon as Ornaments 
by ſuch as ſee them inflicted. 
virtue afflicts at moſt but the 
Body, and in theſe Pains Philo- 
ſophy comforts us; but Vice af- 
flits our Souls, and the Soul be- 
ing more ſenſible than the Body, 
certainly the Torments of Vice 
muſt be greateſt, And this ſeems 
the reaſon why our Saviour, in 
deſcribing the Torments of Hell, 
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continue not, they are tolerable; 
and if they continue, Cuſtom, 
and che Aſſiſtance of Philoſophy, 
will lefien their weight; and at 
beſt, the Pain is to be but tempo. 


rary, becauſe the Cauſe from 


which chey deſcend is but mo- 
mentary, If they be not ſharp 
and violent, they are ſufferable; 
and if they be violent, they can- 


not laſt, or at leaſt the Patient 


cannot laſt long to endure them: 
Whereas thoſe Reflections that 
diſquiet us in Vice, ariſing from 
the Soul it ſelf, cannot periſh 
whilſt that hath any Being. And 
ſo the vitious Soul muſt meaſure its 
Grief by the length of Eternity, 


placeth the Worm which never dies, tho. Vice did let out its Joys bur 


before the Fire that never goeth 
out: And that the rebukes of a 
natural Conſcience are of all Tor- 


ments the moſt inſupportable, ap- ſincere Joy; the Knowledg that 


pears from this, That albeit 


by rhe length of a Moment, and 
did not fill even the narrow Di- 
menſions of that moment with 


theſe were to be ſhort-liv'd, and 


Death be the moſt formidable of the Fear of ſucceeding Torment, 
all Torments, yet Men, in ex- poſſeſſing much of that little 


change of theſe, will not only room. 


welcome Death, but will aſſume 


The firſt Objection, whoſe Dit. 


it to themſelves; adding the ficulty deſerves an Anſwer, is, 
Guilt and Infamy of Self- murder, That Virtue obliges us ro oppoſe 


the Confiſcatiin of an Eſtate, and 


Pleaſures, and to accuſtom our 


the infamous want of Burial, to] ſelves with ſuch Rigors, Serin- 
the horrors of an ordinary Death; neſs and Patience, as cannot but 


and all this to ſnift the preſent 
Gnawings of a Conſcience. The 


render its Practice uneaſy, My 
Anſwer is, That Philoſophy ergoins 


Horrors likewiſe of a guilty Con- not the Croſſing of our omm Inclina- 
ſcience do in this appear moſt| tions, but in order to their Ac- 
diſqujeting, that thoſe who have| compliſhmenr, and ir propoſes 


their Conſcience fo burden'd, do 


Pleaſure as its End, as well as 


acknowleds, That after Confeſſion, | Vice; tho for irs more fix'd Eſta- 
they find themſelves as much eas d bliſiment, it ſometimes com- 
as à ſick Stomach is reliev'd by mands what ſeems rude to ſuch 


vomiting up thoſe Humors, whoſe ſas are Strangers to its Intentions - 


Diſquietneſs makes ſuch as ſuf· in them. Thus Temperance re- 
fer d them, rather fick Perſons, | ſolves to heighten the Pleaſures 
than Patients: Whereas, what-|of Enjoyment, by defending us 
ever be the preſent Troubles which | againſt all the Inſults of Exceſs 


ariſe from Virtue, yet if and and oppreſſive Loathing ; and 


when 


w_— wk,” „ His nos. 11S td © Cr 
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fering of theſe. 
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when it leſſens our Pleaſures, it 
incends not to abridg them, bur 
to make them fit and convenient 
for us: Even as Soldiers, who 


tho they propoſe not Wounds 


and Starvings; yer if without 
theſe they cannot reach thoſe Lau- 
rels to which they climb, they 
will not ſo far diſparage their 
own hopes, as to think they ſhou'd 
fix them upon any thing whoſe 
Purchaſe deſerves not the ſut- 
Phyfick cannor 
be call'd a cruel Employment, be- 
cauſe to preſerve what 1s ſound, 
it will cut off what is tainted ; 
and thoſe vitious Perſons, whoſe 
Lazineſs forms this Doubt, do 
anſwer it when they endure the 
{ickneſs of Drunkenneſs, the toil- 
ing of Avarice, the attendance 
of riſing Vanity, and the watch- 
ings of Anxiety; and all this to 
ſatisfy Inclinations, whoſe Short- 


-nefs allows little Pleaſure, and 


whoſe Proſpect excludes all future 
A 

The Pleaſures of Vice can 
have no room in any part of our 
time, befide the Preſent ; which 
Preſent is by many Philoſophers 


ſcarce allow'd the name of time, 


and is at beſt ſo ſwift, that its 
Pleaſures muſt be too tranfient to 
be poſſeſt. I confeſs that Re- 
venge is the moſt inticing of all 
Vices, infomuch that a wicked 
Ttalian faid, that God Almighty 
had reſerv'd it to himſelf, be- 
cauſe it was too noble and ſatiſ- 
fying a Prerogative to be be- 

ow'd upon Mortals; yet it diſ- 
charges at once its Pleaſure with 
its Fury, and like a Bee, languiſnes 
after it hath ſpent its Sting; and 


when it is once acted, which is 


oft in one moment, it ceaſeth 


from that moment do be 2 Plea- 


ſure; and ſuch as were tickled 
once with it, are afraid of its re- 
membrance, and think worſe of 
it than · they did formerly of the 
affront, to expiate which it was 
undertaxen. Thirty pieces of 


Silver might have had ſome Let- 


chery in them at Judas firſt 
Touch ; but they behov'd ro 
have a very reſembling effec, 
when he took no longer pleaſure 
in them chan ro have come the 
next Week to offer them back; 
and becauſe they were refus'd, 
to rid himſelf of his Life and 
them together. | 

The Pains of Vice may be con- 
cluded greater than thoſe of Virtue, 
from this, chat virtuous Perſons 
are in their Sufferings aſſiſted by 
all the World; vitious Perſons 
doing ſo to expiate their own 
Crimes; and virtuous Perſons 
doing the ſame, do reward the 
Virtue they adore : and if theſe 


Endeavours prove inſucceſs ful, 


every Man by bearing a ſhare in 


their Grief, does all he can ro 


leflen it; but vitious Perſons 
have their Sufferings augmented by 


the Diſdain, and juſt Reproaches 


thrown upon them, by ſuch as 
were Witnefles ro their Vices ; 
and ſuch as had any Inclination for 
them, dare not appear to be their 
Well-wiſhers, left they be repu- 
red Complices of their Crimes. 
What is more laborious than 
Pride? wherein, by robbing from 
others what is due to them, the 
Acquirers are ſtill obliz'd to de- 
fend their new Conqueſts with 
more vigilance than Virtue needs. 


The proud Man muſt be greater 


than all others, and fo muſt toil 
more than they all, - his Task be- 
ing greater than all theirs jointly. 


And the jealous Man muſt never 


K 3 be 
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be ſatisfy d till he know not only [perſuade themſelves. that ſome- 
what is Truth, but what he fears What is there ſpoke to their Dil. 
to be ſo; being moſt unhappy in [advantage ; and like one who la- 


this, that if he ger aſſurance of [bours of a Sore, they muſt ſtill be 


what he ſuſpects, then he is made|careful that their Wound be not 
really miſerable ; or if he atrain ſtouch'd. 


not to that aſſurance, he mu} ſtill To conclude then this Period, 


toil for it, and muſt make him - conſider, that every thing that is 
felt miſerable by his Pains, rill|uneaſy, muſt be unpleaſant ; and 
he become really ſo, by being in- chat Vice is mere uncaſy than 
form'd of what at one inſtant he Virtue, appears from the whole 
wiſhes to be falſe, and endeavours [toregoing Paradox. 


to make true. Revenge is moſt | I hope the preceding Diſcourſe 


painful, both in perſuading us [hath clear d off all thoſe Doubts 
that theſe are Affronts, which of that can oppoſe this well-founded 
their on nature are no Affronts, Paradox, leaving only this Objec- 
and then in bringing on us much [tion here to be anſwer'd, If Vice 
more hazard than their Satisfac- [be leſs eaſy and leſs pleaſant than 
tion can repay : For one word [Virtue, why do the greater part 
ſpoke ro us, which (ir may be) |of Mankind range themſelves to 
theSpeaker intended as no Injury; [its fide, leaving Virtue as few 
how many have, by murdering the Followers, as it profeſſes to de- 
Speaker, or ſome ſuch raſh At- ſire Admirers.? In anſwer where- 
tempt, depriv'd themſelves of the |ro, I confeſs that this Objection 
Privilege of ſeeing their Friends Pre Men to be mad, but not 


without Horror, or of coming a- Vice to be eaſy or pleaſant ; even as 
broad without imminent Danger, when we ſee Men throw away 
skulking in Dens like Thieves, their Clothes, run the Fields o. 
impriſon'd for fear of a Priſon,and | ver, and expoſe themſelves to 
dying daily ro ſhun the Death Storms, leaving their convenient 
they fear? Whereas Socrates, by] Homes and kind Family; we 
laughing at him who ſpit in his Face, | conclude ſuch as do ſo to be mad, 
had then the pleaſure to ſee him- ? | 

ſelf at preſent fatisfy'd, and did |that what they do is eaſy. And 
foreſee the hopes of future Prai- [certainly Vice s 4 Madneſs, as 
ſes. And he acted as noble af may appear convincingly, from 
Parr, who, being kick d on the] this; That when we ſee others 
Breech, was deſir d by his Friend] run to theſe Exceſſes (which we 
to draw his Sword and revenge it. thought Gallantry in our ſelves, 
No, I wont, ſaid the perſon af- when we were ating the like) 
fronted, for what is this to a Man we ask them ſeriouſly, What, are 
that hath read Seneca? But Cuilti- ye mad? The Prodigal, when 
neſs muſt ſearch out Corners, it he freed himſelf from thoſe vi- 
muſt at all rates ſecure Favourites, tious Rovings, is ſaid to have 


it muſt ſhun to meet with ſuch as come to himſelf; by which word 


are conſcious to its Guilt ; and Madneſs is ufually expreſt : Ky; 


whenever two Men ſpeak privately are ſaid to la. mad, when wy "= 
4 a F 
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in Preſence of ſuch as are Vitiau, they ; V ilence Jo, | ey Body TH 2 0 
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but are not induc'd to believe 
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is a more advanc'd degree of Mad- 
neſs to offer Violence to our Souls; 
which we then do (beſides the 
ruining of our Bodies) when we 
are vitious. And to ſuch as pre- 
fer their Bodies to their Souls, I 
recommend the Surrey of ſuch Bo- 
dies as have walted themſelves in 
Stews and Taverns, or have left 
Limbs upon the Field where 
they laſt quarrel'd after Cups for 
Vanity, or Miſtreſſes. The ſecond 
Anſwer is, that Men miſtake oft- 
times Vice for Virtue, and are in. 
ric'd to it by an Error in their 
udgments, rather than any De- 
pravedneſs in their Affections. 
Thus Drunkenneſs recommends it 
ſelf to us, under the notion of 
Kindneſs ; and Prodigality, under 
that of Liberality. Complacency 
lkewiſe is the great Pimp of 
much Vitiouſneſs to well diſpos'd 
Perſons, and many are by it in- 
tic'd to err, to gratify a miſtake 
in their Friendſhip; for they 
are perſuaded that Friendſhip and 
Kindneſs are ſo innocent and 
{weer Qualities, that they cannot 
command what are not juſt as 
themſelves. - 05 
Cuſtom alſo, as it is a ſecond 
Nature, fo it is a Step-mother to 
Virtue ; and whilſt we endeayour 
to ſhun the Vice of being vain 
and ſingular, we flip into thoſe 
Vices which are too familiar to be 
formidable, and which we wou'd 
not have committed, if the Mode 
and Faſhion had not determin'd 
us thereto againſt our firſt and 
pure Inclinations. But above all, 
want of Conſideration is the fre- 
quent occaſion of many of thoſe 
Diſorders; ſo that virtue is not 
l by Choice, but by 
egligence : Neither wou'd it be 
more difficulr for iy #0 be Virtuuut 
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| 


in many of our Actions, than it 
wou'd be for us to contider whar 
we are about to do. | 

It is indeed hard for. one who 
is drunk to ſtand upright, or for 
one who hath his Eyes cover'd 
with Mire to fee clearly: and yet 
Standing upright, or Seeing clear- 
ly, are not in themſelves difficult 
Tasks. Fuft fo Virtue is eaſy ant 
pleaſant in it ſelf, tho our pre-itt- 
gagement to the contrary Habit, 
rather than to the Vice it ſelf, 
renders its Operations ſomewhat 
uneaſy : whereas, if we had once 
imbu'd our Souls with a habit of 
Virtue, its exerciſe would be far 
eaſier to us, than that ot its 
contrary ; for it would be aſſiſted 
by Re-jon, Nature, Reward and = 
Applauſe, all which oppoſe the 
other. He who becomes tempe- 
rate, finds his Temperance much 
leſs troubleſom than the moſt ha- 
bitual Drunkard can his Exceſs, 
who can never render it ſo fami- 
liar, but that he will be con- 
ſtrain'd to make Faces when he 
quaffs off a tedious Health, and 
will at ſometimes find either his 
Quarrels, the betraying his Friends 
Secret, or his Crudities, to impor- 
tune him. No Liar hath ſo much 
accuſtom'd himſelf to that Trade, 
but he will diſcover himſelf ſome- 
times in his Bluſhes, and will be 
oft diſtreſs'd to ſhape out Covers 
for his Falſeneſs; whereas he 
who is free from the bondage of 
that Habit, will always find it ſo 
eaſy and pleaſant, that he will 
never hear a Lie, without admir- 
ing with what Confidence it cou d 
have been forg'd. 

Whereas to know rhe eaſineſs 
and pleaſantneſs of Virtue, we 
need only this Reflection, That 
eyery vitious Perſon thinks. it ca- 
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Her to conquer the Vice he ſees in 
another: He who Whores, admires 
the Uneaſineſs and Unpleaſantneſs 
of Drinking, and the Drunkard 
laughs at the fruitleſs Toil of 
Ambition; which ſhews that 
Vice is an eaſy Conqueſt, ſee- 
ing the meaneſt Perſons can ſub- 
due it. 


Tho Truth and Nivelty do of 


all other Morives court us ſooneſt 
to complacency, and tho my pre- 
ſent Paradox may pretend to 
both; yet ſo ſtudious am I of 
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Succeſs, where I have a tender. 
neſs to the Paradox for which l 
contend, that for further Con- 
viction of its Enemies, I muſt 
recommend to them to go to the 


Courts of Monarchs, and there 


learn the Uneaſineſs and Unplea- 
ſantneſs of Vice, from its ſplit- 
ting thoſe in Oppoſitions and 
Factions; which afford the reaſo- 
nable Lookers- on as diſagreeable a 
Proſpect, as that of a ſhipwreck'd 


Ps 


I 


Then I ſhan't enuy him, wboe er be be, 
That ftands upon the Battlements of State; 
Stand there who will for me, 
Fd rather be ſecure, than great. 
Of being ſo high the Pleaſare is but ſmall, 
But long the Ruin, if I chance to fall. 
I. | | 

Let me in ſome ſweet Shade ſerenely lie, 
Happy in Leiſure and Obſcurity; 

Whilſt others place their Foys 


nn Popularity and Noije, 


Tet my ſoft Minutes glide obſcurely on, 
Like ſubterraneous Streams, unheard, unknown. 
III. 8 ä 


Thus when my Days are all in 


Silence paſt, 


A good plain Country- Man Tl die at laſt; 


eath cannot chuſe but 


be 


C 25 him a mighty Miſery, 
Who to the World was popularly known, 
And dies a Stranger to himſelf alone. 


From all which it is but too clear, 
that all vitious Perſons, how rich 
or how great ſoever they be, 
are Slaves; which tho the unea- 
- Neſt and moſt unpleaſant of States, 
yet to-ſhun a Loſs of .ſuppos'd 
Liberty, moſt Men refuſe to be 
virtuous. If we go to Phyſi 
cians, we ſhall find cheir Sham- 
bles hung round with the Tro- 


Chaſtity, or the other Virtues, ſend 
few thither : but Wantonneſs re- 
pays there its one moment's Plea- 
/ure with a year's Cure, and makes 
them afraid to ſee that disfigur'd 
Face, for whoſe Repreſentation 
they once dored upon their flat- 
tering Mirrour. There lie ſuch 
Priſoners as the drunken Gout hath 
fetter'd, and there lie roaring 


pPhies of Vice; for Temperance, 


ſuchy as Gluttony hath oppeeſ ; | 
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there you will ſee meaſures taken 
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let us go to Priſns and Scaffold, 


and there we ſnall ſee ſuch fur- 
nith'd out with the Envoice of 
Injuſtice, Malice, Revenge. and 
Murders: Let us go to Divines, 
and they will tell us of the hor- 
rid Exclamations of ſuch, as have 
upon theirNeath-bed ſeen muiter'd 
before them thoſe Sins, which 
2s ſoon as they had their Vizards 
of Senſuality and Luſt pull'd off, 
did appear in Figures .monſtrous 
enough ro territy a Soul which 
took leiſure to eonſider them. 
And tho the Conſciences of. 
Soldiers have oft · times their Ears 
ſo deafned with warlike Sounds or 
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welcome Applauſes, that they can- 
not hear; and their Eyes ſo co- 
ver'd with their Enemies Gore, 
that they cannot ſee thoſe terri- 
tying Shapes of inward Revenge: 
yer, if we believe Lucan, neither 
cou'd the Wrongs done to Ceſar 
ſo far legitimate his Fury, nor 
the preſent Joy or future Danger 
ſo far divert him from reflecting 

upon his by- paſt Actions; nor 

could the want of Chriſtianity ſo 
far tavour his Cruelty, but that he 
and his Soldiers were the night 
of Pharſalia's Battel thus diſ- 
rurb'd; Lucan, Book 7, 


\ 


But furious Dreams diſturb their reſtleſs Reft, 
Pharſalia's Fight remains in every Breaſt ; 


Their horrid Guilt ſtill works, 


the Battel ſtands 


In all their Thoughts, they braudiſh empty Hands» 

Without their Swords; you would have thought the Field 

Had groan d, and that the guilty Earth did yield; 

Exhaled Spirits, that in the Air did move, | 

And Stygian Fears poſſeſt the Night above, 

A ſad Revenge on them their Conqueſt takes, : 

Their Sleeps preſent the Furies, hiſſing Snabes 

And Brands; their Countrymens ſad Ghoſts appear, 

To each the Image of his proper Fear : 

One ſees. an old Man's Viſage, one a Young, 

Another's tortur'd all the Evening long 

With his ſlain Brother*s Spirit; their Father's Sight 

Daunts ſome, but Caſar's Soul all Ghoſts afright. 


But, Reader, that I may reſt 
your Thoughts from the Noiſe and 
Horror of theſe Objects, let me 
lead them into a Philoſopher*s Cell 
or Houſe (for Virtue is not like 
Vice, confin'd to Places) and 


by no leſs noble nor leſs erring 
Pattern than Nature. Ws 
His Furniture is nor the Off. 
ſpring of the laſt Faſhion, and 
ſo he need not be at the Toil to 


Spies for informing him 


when the ſucceeding Mode muſt 
cauſe theſe to be pull'd down, - 

He is not troubled that another's 
Candleſticks are of a later Mold, 
nor vex'd that he cannot muſter 
ſo many Cabinets or Knacks as 
another does. b 

He ſpends no ſuch idle Time as 
is requiſite for making great En- 
tertainments, wherein Nature is 
oppreſt to pleaſe Fancy, and muſt 
be by the next day's Phy ſick tor- 
tur'd to cure its Errors. 5 

„ 
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_ cloy'd with the Crudities of his 


lucceed as ſeaſbnably to his Re- 


* by the Night. 
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His Soul lodges cleanly, neither 
clouded with the Vapours, nor 


Table; he applies every thing to 


its natural uſe, and ſo uſes Meat 


and Drink, not to expreſs Kind- 
nefs (Friendſhip doing that Othce 
much better) but to refreſn, and 
not to occaſion his Weakneſs. 

His Dreams are neither diſ- 
turb'd by the horrid Repreſenta- 
tion of his laſt days Crimes, nor 
by the too deep Impreſſions of 
the next days Deſigns; but are 
oalm as the Breaſt they refreſh, and 
pleaſant - s, the Reſt they bring. 
His Eyes ſuffer no ſuch Eclipſe 
in theſe, as the Eyes of vitiovs 
Men do when they are darkned 
with Drunkennefs or exceſſive 
Sorrow ; for all his Darkneſſes 


creations, as the Day is follow'd 


In his Clothes, he uſes not ſuch 
a5 requires two or three hours to | 
their laborious Dreſſing, or which 
over-awe the Weather ſo, that 
he muſt ſhun to go abroad to all 
Places, or at all Occaſions, leſt he 
offend theit Luſtre ; but he pro- 
vides himſelf with ſuch as are 
moſt eaſy for uſe, and fears not to 
ſtain theſe, it he keep his Soul 


| how ſweet Virtue inſpires gentle 
and pleaſant Thoughts, whoſe 
Storms raiſe not Wrinkles like 
Billows in our Face, and blow 
not away our diſoblig' d Friends, 
Here no mutinous Paſſion cebels 


with Succeſs, and thole petty In. 


ſurre&ions of Fleſh and Blood 
ſerve only to magnify the 
Strength of Reaſon in their De- 
feat. Here all his Deſires are þþ 
ſatisfy'd with Virtue, as their Re- 
ward ; that they neither need, nor 
do run abroad, begging Pleaſures 
from every unknown Object: 
And therefore it is, that not pla- 
cing his Happineſs upon what is 
ſubject to the Empire of Fate, 
capricious Fortune cannot make 
him miſerable, for it can reſume 
nothing but what it hath given. 
And as few Men are griev'd to 


ſee what . is not their own de- 


ſtroy d; ſo the virtuous Philoſi- 
pher, having always conſider d 
what is without him as belonging 
co Fortune, and not to him, he 
ſees thoſe burnt or robb d with a 
diſintereſted Indifferency; and 
when all others are alarm'd with 
the Fears of enſuing Wars and 
Battles, he ſtands as fix'd (tho 
not as hard) as a Rock, and ſuf. 
fers all che foaming: Waves of 
Face and Malice to ſpend their 


e conſiders bis Body a Organs, 
a+ che Eaſement and Servants of | 
that reaſohable Soul he ſo much 
loves; and therefore he eaſes 
them, not upon deſign to pleaſe 
them, but ro refreſh them, that 
the Soul may be thereby better 
ſerv'd, and enſoy rhe pure and ſpi- 
ritual Pleaſures of Philoſophy. 
But leaving this outer Court, let 
us ſtep intõ a philoſpphier's Breaſt 
A Region as*ſerens at the Heaven 
whence it Carrie) and there view 


Spite and Froth at his Feet: Vir- 
tue, and the remembrance of what 
he hath done, and the hopes that he 
ſhalt ftill a# virtuonſiy, are all his 
Treaſures ; and thefe are not ca- 
pable of being pillag'd, rheſe are 
his inſeparable Companions, and 
therefore he can never want 4 
pleaſant Converſation. And ſee- 
ing he is a Cirizen of the World, 
all places are his Country, and he 
is always at home, and ſo can ne- 
yer be bauiſſid; and ſec ing 1 
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can ſtill exerciſe his Reaſon equal- 
ly in all places, he is never (like 
vitious Perſons vex'd that he 
muſt ſtay in one place, and can- 
not reach another: like a ſick 
Man, whoſe Diſeaſe makes him 


always tumble thro all the Cor-| 


ners of his Bed. He is never ſur- 
piz'd, becauſe he forecaſts always 
the worſt; and as this arms him 
againſt Diſcontents, ſoif a milder 
Event diſaproint his Apprehen- 
ſions, this heightens his Pleaſure. 
He lives without all deſign, ex- 
cept that onè of obeying his Rea. 
ſon. The Frowns or Favours of 
Grandees alcer him not, ſeeing 
he neither fears the one, nor ex- 
pets Promotion from the other. 
He deſires little, and fo is eaſily 
happy, ſeeing thoſe are without 
Controverſy happy who enjoy all 
they deſire; and that Man Puts 
himſelf in great Debt, who widens 
lie Expe&ations by his Deſires. 
Thus he who defigns to buy a 
neighbouring Field, muſt ſtraiten 
himſelf ro lay up what will reach 
its Price, as much as if he were 
Debtor 1n the like Sum ; and De- 
fire leaves ſtill an Emptineſs which 
muſt be fill d. He finds not his 
Breaſt invaded (like ſuch as are 
vitious) by contrary Paſſions : 
His Paſſions do nor 1ntereſt him 
with extreme Concern in any 
thing; and ſeeing he loves nothing 
zoo well, he grieves at the Loſs of 
nothing too much. He looks upon 


. 
8 
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all Mankind as ſprung from one 
common ſtack with himſelf,and there- 
fore is as glad to hear of other 
Mens Happineſs, as others are to 
hear of their Kindred and Rela- 
tions Promotion. | 

Injuries do not reach him, for his 
Virtue places him upon & height a- 
ho ve their Shot; and what Calum- 
nies or Offences are intended for 
him, do but, like the Vapours 
and Fogs that riſe from the Earth, 
not reach the Heaven, but fall 
back in Storms and Thunder upon 
the Place from which they were 
ſent. Injuries may ſtrike his 
Buckler, but cannot wound him- 
ſelf, who is ſenſible of no 
Wounds, but of thoſe his Vices 
give him: And if a Tyrant kill 
his Body, he knows his immate- 
rial Soul cannot be ſtab'd, but is 
ſure it will flee as high as the 
Spheres. | 

Thus have I prov'd from Rea- 
ſon, Experience, and the Example 
of the virtuous Philoſopher, That 
tie much eaſier and pleaſanter to 
be Honeſt and Chaſt, than Leud and 
Wicked: And tho. this. Paradox 
wilt be contemn'd by the - Rakes, 
and the Town Miſſes, &c. yet 1 
have ſpoke my real Thoughts up- 
on this Subject, and don't fear 
but the time I have ſpent upon it, 
will always give me a greater Eaſe 
and Pleaſure, than the time I 
have ſpent in ſecing the grſt weal- 


— 


thy or recreating Vice. 
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- Paradox XXIX. 
Aſſerting Rational Nonſenſe. 


W EN Feptunes Blaſts, and Boreas blazing Storms, 
When Triton's Pitchfork cut off Vulcan's Horns; 


When Eolus boiſt rous Sun · beams grew ſo dark, 
That Mars in Moon-ſhine cou d not hit the Mark: 
Thea did I ſee the gloomy day of Troy, 

When poor Aneas Legleſs ran away, 

Who took the torrid Ocean in his Hand, 

And failed to them all the way by Land: 

An horrid Sight to ſee Achilles fall, 

He brake his Neck, yet had no hurt at all. 

But being dead, and almoſt ina Trance, 

He threatned forty thouſand with his Lance. | 
Indeed twas like ſuch ſtrange Sights then were ſeen, 
An ugly, rough, black Monſter all in Green; 

That all about the white, blue, round, ſquare Sky, 
The fixed Stars hung by Geometry. | 

Funo amaz'd, and Fove ſurpriz'd with Wonder, 


Caus'd Heaven to ſhake, and made the Mountains thunder. 


Which caus'd Æneas once more to retire, 
Drown d tna's Hill, and burnt the Sea with Fire. 
_ Nilus for fear to fee the Ocean burn, . 
Went ſtill on forward in a quick return: 

Then was that Broil of Agamemnon's done, 
When trembling Ajax ta the Battel come; 


Ne ſtruck ſtark dead (they now are living ſtil!) 


Five hundred Muſhrooms with his martial Bill. 
Nor had himſelf eſcap'd, as ſome Men ſay, 
It being dead, he had not run away. , 
O monſtrous, hideous Troops of Dromedaries, 
How Bears and Bulls from Monks and Goblins varies | 
Nay wou'd not Charon yield to Cerberus, 
But catch'd the Dog, and cut his Head off thus: 
Pluto enrag'd, and Juno pleas'd with Ire, | 
Sought all about, but could not find the Fire: 
But being found, well pleas'd, and in a ſpite 
They ſlept at Acharon, and wak'd all Night: 
Where I let paſs to tell their mad Bravadoes, 


Their Meat was toſtcd Cheeſe and Carbonadoes. i 190 


Thouſands of Monſters more beſides there be 
Which I, faſt hoodwink'd, at that time did ſee ; 
And in a word, to ſhur up this Diſcourte, 
A Scholar's Whip is good ro ſpur a Horſe. 
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Parador XXX. 


The Loving Shrew : or, 4 Paradox proving the Kindeſt 
Women are the moſt Cruel; in a Letter to the Fair Se. 


Ladies, | 
T* IS Paradox will appear 

an undoubred Truth, in 
ſpite of all your Crocodile 
Tears and Pretence to good Na- 
ture, by an Induction of Parti- 
culars. | 

You are' evidently more cruel 
to Enemies, and even to Friends; 
to your Rivals, and your Lo- 
vers, and your very own dear 
ſelves, which wou'd make one 
eſs wonder at your Barbarity to 
all the reſt. 

And firſt for your Enemies, 
whom if you conquer'd by 
Right of War, and only made uſe 
of the Advantages which Fortune 


gave you, as did your ſtrapping 


Amaxonian Predeceſſors, when they 
rambled about the World, and 
carry'd Slaughter and Deſtruction 
with them wherever they came; 
this wou'd be ſomewhat more ex- 
cuſable: But a Coward no more 
dares be brave than mercital, 
nor is therefore likely to attack o- 


Compaſſion proper to Mankind 
Which Nature witneſs d when 


| penly one he hates, And the kinder 
you are, ſtill the more cruel ; for 
you have ſure and private Me- 
thods of Deſtruction: You out- 
do the very Crocodile, who is ſaid 
to weep over her Prey; for you 
kill ſmiling,. and deſtroy embrar- 
ing; like the Hrant's Daughter, as 
he call'd her, who had an Engine 
dreſs'd up like a beautiful Wo- 
man, to whom he led thoſe he 
had a mind to be rid of, who 
advancing to ſalute her, ſhe im- 
mediately clbs'd her Arms, and 
cruth'd em to Death. 1 
Tis a common Obſervation, 
that we never hear of any re- 
markable Miſchief, rarely of am 
bloody Murder, but there's a Wo- 
man at one end on't: and that 
you exceed the moſt barbarous 
Thieves and Banditti in Thirſt of 
Blood, thoſe poor Travellers feel, 
who fall into the hands of ſuch 
People, when they have any of 
your Sex among them. 


4 


appears, | 
ſhe lent us Tears: 


Of tender Sentiments we only give 
Thoſe Proofs ; to weep is our Preropative. 
To ſhew by pitying Looks and melting Eyes 
. How with a ſuffering Friend we ſympathize 3 
Who can all ſenſe of others Ills eſcape, 
Is but a Brute at beſt, in human Shape. 


This natural Piety did firſt refine 


Our Wit, and rais'd our Thoughts to Things Divine. 


This proves our Spirit of the 
While that of Beaſts is prone 


Gods Deſcent, |, 
I 


12 


This is the true Character of our 
Tender Sex, but (Ladies) you 
have a Touch of the wild Triſh 
in ye; you do ten times more 
Miſchiet chan the Men; and if 
Candles are to be made of here- 
tical Tallow, or a ſprawling Child 


or two to be roaſted, who but a} 


Woman to dip her Hands in the 
Greaſe of one, and ſpit and baſt 
the other? 

And if you can do this in cold 
Blood, and from an innate Love 
to Cruelty, with little or no Pro- 
vocation, what is the Viper then 
when his Spirits are inrag'd? 
What a Figure d'ye make when 
poſſeſs d with your own - proper 
Spirit (for you need no worſe) 
that I mean of Malice and Re- 
venge? How amiable do you all 
look when you are angry ? How 
ſweetly are all your Muſcles turn'd ? 
How mild your Eyes ? How ſoft 
your Voice ? and how like incar- 
nate Women all over? 

The Worm turns a Serpent, 
and that a Dragon; you breathe 
as many Knives as a Juggler ever 
ſwallow'd, you vomit Ropes as 
he does Ribbons, and have as 
many ſorts of Poi ſons as he brings 
Liquors irom the Spunge between 


his Teeth ; you run-a-mick at all | 


Mankind, ranverſe Nature, and 
fire the World. 

This in ordinary Caſes, but if 
you are once wrought to the 
eight, if your Jealouſy or your 
Ambition urges you on new Me- 
thods of Ruin; if your Deſires 
are defeated, or your Loves refus d, 
or your Crimes expos'd, you are 
rhen a thouſand times worſe than 


IH Athenian Spoxt. 
To them, but Earth-born-Life they did diſpenſe ; 
Tous, for mutual Aid, Celeſtial Senſe. 


Hells and Furies ſwarm within 


you, you are more venomouſly, 
more rancorouſly implacable , al 


Blaſting, Lightning and Hurri. 
cane: In ſhort, ſo ſuperlativeh 
cruel, that none but you your 
ſelves can conceive or deſcribe it, 

Tho after all, I rhink, you are 
leſs dangerous when you appear 
thus in your own proper Shapes, 


than when diſguis'd, almoſt paſt 


knowledg, in thoſe of Love and 
Friendſhip : For then you perfect. 
ly drill us to Death, and murder 
us, as they ſay Witches do, by 
turning us into Pincuſhions, and 
ſticking us all over with Nails and 
Bodkins, like an Orange with 
Cloves, or Bergerac with his Flies, 
ro give us the more lingring Tor- 
ments. g | 
Or elſe, to return to Witches 
gain, When you have once met 
morphoſed a Man into that Brute 
of a Lover, you ſtrait clap a 
Broomſtaff behind him, and ſwitch 
him thro thick and thin in all 
your 4erial Fourneys, which way 
ſoever the Fane happens to turn, 
the unaccountable Faunts, and end. 
leſs wild-Gooſe Chaſes of your ov 
Fack-a-lent Fancies and unacchu. 
table Humours. 1 
A famous Doctor is of Cpinion, 
that Spirits, tho ſeparate, have 
yet a Plaſtic Power over Matte), 
and can mould a Body into whatſo- 
ever Form or Shape they pleaſe, 
as we can a bit of Wax: Forts 
ample — A Man into a Put: 
ding, —a Woman into a Snake dd 
Car, or. any other . miſchiev» 
Creature; an old Man and a Chi 
into a Cockle, or an Oyſter; 


Ive yer deſcrib'd; more Nefts of | which laſt may the more eaſily g 


brougst 


brought about, if chat will but 
hold, which is very poſitively aſ 
ſerted by another grave Philoſo- 


pber, that their Souls are the 


ſame already, or that he. can 
hardly imagine any Difference be- 
tueen em. But whether or no 
one word of this be true, tis ſure 
enough, you make us what you 
pleaſe, and moſt malicioully al- 
ter the very Form and Figure of 
many a poor Lover; ſometimes 
you draw out his Neck, till by 
virtue of a looſning Plaiſter of 
Hemp, *cis as long as the Glutron 
with'd his own: but much oft- 
ner his Ears, to that prodigious 
length, that Midas was a mere 
Round head to him. 

at one time you skrew his 
Face into a thouſand antich Forms, 
at another his whole Body, which 
looks aſquint after you have once 


' over-look'd him, as much as thoſe 


Eyes which did it. His Chap falls, 
he hears wich his Mouth, and on- 
ly eats with his Eyes; his Hands 
dangle, if they don't happen to 
fall croſs one another; and in a 
word, you ſteal him away from 
himſelf, and leave a perfect 
Changeling in his room. And if 
there can be a higher or baſer 
Inſtance of barbarous Cruelty, 
than not only to do this, but to 
triumph in it; and when you 
have adorn'd your Courts and An- 
tichambers with ſuch Erutes of 
your own transforming, as Cir- 
&'s Palace was ſtock'd wich, to 
divert your ſelves with ſetting 
the poor Creatures together by 
the Ears, to tear one Mother's 
Hearts out: I ſay, if you can 
ſhow me any thing more brutally 
cruel than this, which is your 
conſtant Practice ( and even 
there where you pretend t0 be 
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| moſt kind) why then I muſt 


own your Sex has one Reſerve of 
Miſchief, wherewith I was never 
yer acquainted, 

But it's in vain for Man to ex- 
pect better Quarter, when your 
own Sex, it any thing handſom, 
are as implacably hated by you 
as old Age, or a fooliſh faithful 
Friend, that tells you all your 
Faults, in hopes to make you bet- 
ter. You wou'd all be Eleanor's 
if you had Roſamond's to deal 
with; and what maze fo intricate, 
that you have not a Model on t in 
your own Minds? Pulling Quoifs 
is nothing, — © Tear out the 
* Jade's Eyes, off with her Noſe, 
1 ee war* Coventry ) ſtamp 
© her under Feer, ſhe bave my 
* Man. ſhe ſeduce my Husband ! 
© ſhe pretend to be as handſom 
* as me! [I'll eat her Heart! I'll 
© gnaw her Soul! I'll grind her 
© rill ſhe's invitible ! So that it 
you can /ove and hate to this Exe 
ceſs, my Paradox is fairly prov d, 
That the  kindeft Women are - the 
moſt cruel, Nay, your Cruelty is 
extended even to your ſelves, as 
dearly as you dote upon them: 
Never were there elſewhere any 
Cannibals ſo fierce, as to eat them- 
ſelves, and feed on their own 
Fleſh ; bur Envy makes you gnaw 
your own Entrails, defeated Ma- 
lice or Revenge ſets you oftentimes 
quarrelling with your ſelves, and 
wreaking your Spite on your own 
Minds or Bodies, becauſe you 
can't reach others: But Pride is 
the moſt vexatious Devil of all 
your Tormencors. 

To this you are balt- Martyrs ; 
tor this 'tis that you fo often 
wear a Scotch Boot all over ye: 
The Thumbkin's a Jeſt to't, and 
pair of 
Gloves. 
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Gloves. You are fo far from al- 
lowing your ſelves room to eat, 
that you care not whether you 
can breathe or no, ſo you can 
but look fine, and have your ad- 
mirable Shape commended. What 
a Baſtile of Whalebone you drag 
about with you? You are more 
than chain'd, for you are both 
pinion'd and manacled, and can 
ſtir no otherwiſe than a poor 
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he drags after him ;— tho ſubtle 
as you are, his Cunning here goes 


his own Leg to get out of Priſon, 
bur you wou'd do the ſame rather 


than 8 
own Sabbath; and ſince you are 
ſo fond of your Cage, *rwere, I 
think, pity to diſturb you, and 


Reynard caught in a Trap, which 


— — 


there I leave ye. 


Parador XXXI. 


Proving, That the Matter of a Body when rariſied, doth 
poſſeſs no more of true Place, than the Matter of the 


ſame Body condenſed. 


T* E Difficulty of underſtand- 
ing the formal and immedi- 
ate Reaſon of Rarity and Denſity 
in Bodies, by that ſo popularly 
applauded Hyporhefis of an . 
thereal Subſtance (imagin'd to 
maintain an abſolute Plenirude,and 
ſo a Continuity thro the whole 
vaſt Body of Nature) being e- 
vinc'd by ſeveral learned Men; 
ler us a while confider, how ea- 
ſily even the meaneſt Capacity 
may comprehend the full Nature 
of thoſe primary and eminent 
Affections, from the Conceſſion 
of ſmall Vacuities. When a 
Fleece, or Lock of Wool is deduc'd 
cr diſtended, we ſay, it is made 
more rare; and when compreſs'd, 
more denſe: Now the rarity 
thereof conſiſteth only in this, 


and the Spaces betwixt them, 
become either more, or larger, 
in which no Particle of Wool is 
contain d; and on the contrary, 
the Denſity thereof conſiſteth on- 
ly in this, that che Particles or 
Hairs, which were before more 
diſſociated, or at open Order, 
are by Compreſſion brought to 
more Vicinity, or to cloſer Or- 
der, and the Spaces berwixt them 
become fewer and leſſer. And 
thus we are to conceive, how the 
ſame Matter, without Augmenta- 
tion or Diminution of Quantic), 
may be now rarified into Air, and a- 
non condenſed into Water; for, in- 
ſtead of the Hairs in the Fleece 
of Wool, we need only put the 
particles of the Matter, which in 
Rarefaction are diſſociated, in Con · 
denſation coadunited. And this 


that the Hairs, which were for- 
merly more conſociate, united, 


Conception may be extended allo 


beyond ye; for he'll gnaw off 


than be deliver'd — any more 
n in the Jakes, on his 


or at cloſer Order among them; to a Spunge, Flax, or any other 
ſelves, are diſſociated, diſ. united, porous and lax Body; becauſe 
or reduc'd to more open Order; they. are capable of Ex _ 
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and Contraction only in this re - obſerve; that as when a Fleece 
 ſpeft, that rhe ſmall Spaces inter- of Wool is expanſed, it is of 4 
cepted in the Incontiguiries or greater Circumference, and ſo 
Diſtances of their Particles, are includes a greater Capacity there- 
now inlarg d, now contracted. in, than when it is compreis d; 
we confeſs this Similitude is not not that the ſingle Hairs thereof 
adequate in all points, there be- take up a greater Space in that 
ing this Difference, that when a Capacity, for no Hair can poſſes 
Fleece of Wool is expanſed, the [more Space than its proper Bulk 
ambient Aer doth inſtantly infi- requires, but becaufe the inane 
nuate into the ſmall Spaces inter |Spaces or Loculaments intercepred 
cepted betwixt the diffociated [berwixt their Diviſions are in- 
Particles of it, and ſo poſſeſs larg d: exactly fo, when the 
them; but nothing of Aer, or |ſame Matter is now ratify d into 
Ether, or other Subſtance what- Aer, anon condenſcd into Water, 
exer doth inſinuate it ſelf into the Circumference thereof be- 
the ſmall Spaces intercepted be- comes greater or leſs, and the 
twixt the diſlociated Particles of Capacity included in that Circums 
Aer or Water, when either of ference is augmented or dimi- 
them is rarify'd: we fay, not- [niſh'd accordingly ;, nor that the 

withſtanding this Diſparity, yer | ſingle Particles of the Matter poſ- 
doth it hold thus far good and ſeſs a greater part of that Capa - 
quadrant, that as nothing of city in the ſtate of Rarifaction, 
wool poſſeſſeth' thoſe Spaces, than in that of Condenſation 
which would therefore remain |becauſe no Particle can poſſeſs 
abſolutely empty, in caſe the ſo- | more of Space than what is ade- 
ciable Aer did not inſtantly fuc- | quate to its Dimenſions ; but on- 
ceed in poſſeſſion of them; ſo, ly becauſe the inane Spaces inter- 
ſince the Parts ot the Matter of | cepted betwixt their Diviſions 
Water are expanſed or d iſſociated l are more ample in one Caſe than 
after the ſame manner, as are the [in the other. And hence it is 
Hairs of Wool, and after rhe|purely conſequent, That the Mat- 
ſame manner contracted or uni- ter of a Body rarify'd cannot be juſt- 
ted; and certain ſmall Locula - H affirm'd to poſſeſs mare of true of 
ments are likewiſe intercepted be- proper Place, than the Matter of 
twixt the Particles of that Mat-|the ſame Body condens'd; tho 
ter, in which nothing of Water when we ſpeak according to the 
can be contain'd, during the ſtare|cuſtomary Dialect of the Vulgar, 
of Rarifaction, and which no o- we ſay, that a Body rarify'd dot 
ther Subſtance can be prov'd to|poſleſs more of Space, than when 
polleſs ; it muſt thence follow, condens'd : inſomuch as under 
that thoſe deſerted ſmall Spaces, the term Place, is comprehendee 
or Loculaments temain abſolutely jall that Capacity circumſcrib d by 
empry : And more than that, ourſthe Extremes or Superfice of 4 
Similitude is not concern'd to. Body; and to the Matter, or 
e tar e une dee g. , dr f 
r, that we may make ſome ly the | Spaces poſſeſi d by 
farther Advantage thereof, * e Particles 1 but * — 
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thoſe inane Spaces interjacent a- 
mong them ; juſt as by the word 
City, every Man underſtands not 
only the Dwelling-Houſes, Chur- 
ches, Caſtles, and other Edifices, 
but alſo all .the Streets, Piazza's, 
Chnrch-yards, Gardens, and o- 
ther void Places conrain'd within 
the Walls of it. And in this 
ſenſe only are our precedent De- 
Init ions of a Rare and Denſe Bo- 
dy to be accepted. 
The Reaſons of Rarity and Den- 
ſity thus evidently commonſtra- 
ted, che Pleaſantneſs of Contem- 
plation would invite us to ad- 
vance to the Examination of the 
ſeveral Proportions of Gravity and 
vity among Bodies, reſpective to 
their particular Differences in Den- 
' fity and Rarity ; the ſeveral ways 
of Rarifying and Condenſing Aer 
and Water, and the means of at. 
gaining the certain weights of each, 
in the ſeveral Rates, or Degrees 
their Rarifaction and Condenſa- 
ion; according to the Evidence of 
Aeroftatick and Hydroſtatich Expe- 
7iments. But in regard theſe 
things are not directly pertinent 
to our preſent Scope and Inſtitu- 
tion, and that Galilaus and Ae. 
ſennus have inrichd the World 
with excellent Diſquiſttions upon 
each of choſe ſublime Theorems, 
we conceive our ſelves more ex- 
cuſable for the Omiſſion than 
we ſnou'd have been for the Con- 
ſideration of them in this place. 
However, we ask leave to make 
a ſhort Excurſion upon that Pro- 


Athenian Spozꝛt. 


ſation, to the ſame Rate, or in 
the ſame Proportion? 

That common Oracle for the 
Solution of Problems of this ab- 
ſtruſe Nature, Experience, hach 


to ſo great a height, in red-hot 
Folipiles, or Hermetical Bellows, 
that the 7oth part of Aer former] 
contain'd therein, before Rari- 
faction, will totally fill an Æoli- 
pile upon extreme Farifaction 
thereof. For, Merſennus, uſing 
an Zolipile, which being cold, 
wou'd receive exactly 13 Ounces, 
one Drachm and an half; and 
when hor, wou'd ſuck in only 
13 Ounces; found, that the 
whole quantity of Aer ignify'd, 
and 4 the ſame Æoli- 


reduc'd to its natural ſtate, did 
poſſeſs only the qorh part of the 
whole Capacity, which was due 
to the Drachm and half of Water. 
we ſay, upon Extreme Ratifac- 
tion; becauſe this ſeems to be 
the higheſt Rate to which any 
Rarifaction can attain, in regard 
the Metal of the Zoliptle can en- 
One no more violence of the Fire, 
without Fuſion. 

As for the Tax, or Rate, of 
its urmoſt Condenſation ; tho ma- 
ny are perſuaded, that Aer cat 
not be reduc'd, by Condenſation, 
to more than a third part of that 
Space, which it poſſeſſeth in its 


obſerv'd, tflat Water infus'd into 
a Veſſel of three” Heminæ, 


blem,” of ſo great importance to not exceed two Heminz, in Te- 


choſe, who exerciſe their Inge- 
nuity in either Hydraulich or 
Pneumatic Mechanicks, viz. Whe- 
ther may Aer be rarify'd as much 
gs condenſed? or, Whether it be 
cupable of Ratrifattion and Conden- 


wes 


gard of the, Aer remaining with- 
in: yet certain it is, that Aer 
may be condens'd_ to a far higher 
proportion. For, Experience al- 


| 


ber of a Wynd-Gun (of uſual Di 


aflur'd, . that Aer may be rarifyd 


pile, when glowing hot, being 


natural ſtate ; becauſe. they have 


Io confirms, that into the Cham. 


met” 
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menſions) Aer may be intruded, ſafely conclude, that Aer may be 
to the weight of a Drachm, or |compreſs'd in a'Wind-Gun, to 
ſixty Grains: and that in that Ca- ſuch a rate, as to be contain'd in 
pacity, Which contains only an a Space fifteen times leſs than 
Ounce of Water, it may be ſo in- what is poſſeſs d during its na- 
cluded, as that yet a greater pro- tural Laxity; and that by the 
portion of Aer may be injected] force only of a Man's Hand, ram- 
into it. Now therefore, inſo- ming down the Embolus, or 
much as the Aer in Merſenn's charging Iron: which Force be- 
Folipile amounts to four Grains ing capable of Quadruplication, 
(at leaſt) or fix (at moſt) which the Aer may be reduc'd into a 
number is ten times mulciply'd in [ſpace ſubquadruple to the for- 
ſixty; and that the Concave of |mer. If ſo, the Rate of the 
the Æolipile is to the Concave of | poſſible Condenſation of Aer, will 
the Pipe of the Wind-Gun, in not come much ſhort of that of 
proportion ſeſquialteral : by Come its extreme Rarifaction: at leaſt, 
puration it appears, that the Aer if a quadruple Force be ſufficient 
condens'd in the Chamber of the to a quadruple Condenſation ; 
Wind-Gun muſt be ſufficient ro|and Aer. be capable of a quadru- 
fill the Æolipile ten times over, ple Compreſſion ; both which 
or the ſame Chamber fifteen times are Difficulties not eaſily deter- 
over, if reſtor'd to its natural minable, 

Tenour. And hereupon we may | 


3 


Parador XXXII. 
"Tis more honourable to Beg than to wear a Crown ;, or a 
Paradox in praiſe of Poverty. 


T* E is a Play, call'd, The be firſt, or none at all. So another 


Merry Beggars, or the Jovi. time paſſing by a little Town in 
al Crew ; and indeed I wonder we | Savoy, he told the Company that 
ar'nt all Beggars, for no Man| was with him, that he had ra- 
wou d wear a Crown, did he know | ther be the chiefeſt Man in that 
the Honour and Happineſs of 2 Town, than the ſecond man in 
Poor Condition. I confeſs few | Rome. Of this Spirit was Ceſar 
Monarchs are of this Opinion: Borgia, as his Motto diſcover d, 
For Julius Ceſar, when he ſtood | Aut Ceſar, aut Nullus. The Spi- 
in competition with Q. Cartulis rits of ſome Men (by ſome na- 


tor the Pontificate, and his Mo- tural Elevation) are made for- 


diſſuaded him from it, told Rule; they are too high for 
her, That e're night he wou'd be the low Roofs they were born in, 
either the greateſt Man in Rome, and therefore cannot live in the 
or be baniſh'd out of it; he wou'd Sphere of 8 and Subjec- 
2 tion. 


* 
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tion. As Julius Ceſar cou d 
brook no Superiour ; fo Pompey 
cou'd bear no Peer. Themiſtocles 
was wont to ſpeak openly, that 
he was born for Empire and Com- 
mand; and 7aſon Phereus wou'd 
ſay, that he cou'd not live 2 
Fool, that is, a private Man, and 


Athenian Spot. 


that he was hu till he did 
bear Rule, as Ariſtotle hath re. 
corded of him. — Theſe Men 
did ſweat (in a manner) within 
che narrow Bounds that their Fa- 


did within the Compaſs of the 


known World. 


Aſtuat infelix anguſto limite mundi. 


They were ſtraitned and uneaſy, 
and therefore made way with 
their Swords for more room to 
breathe in. But as ſtrange and 
ſurprizing as this Paradox is, I 
hope to prove, Lis more honoura- 
ble to beg,than to wear a Crown ; or 
(in plainer words) that the Life 
of a Beggar is much richer and 
greater than that of a King. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in a Letter 
to his Wife, after his Condemna- 
tion, hath rheſe Words, If you 
can live free from Want, care for 
no more, the reſt is but Vanity. 
A little Meat ſufficeth to nouriſh 
us, a ſtraw Bed (without rich 
Curtains) will ſerve to repoſe us, 
and a little Barn may well defend 
us, both from the extremity of 
Heat, and bitterneſs of Cold. I 
cou'd wiſh with all my heart, that 
every Man wou'd ſer before the 


| And none can be unhappy, 


Juv. Sat. 10. 


Eyes of his Underſtanding, the 
two principal Extremities of this 
Life, and that he wou'd likewiſe 
confider, in what Poverty we are 
born, and depart again out of this 
World : Naked we firſt entred in- 
to this vain World, and naked muſt 
we again leave it. Is it not then 
a ſtupendous Folly, knowing for 
certain that we are born v 

poor, and muſt alſo die without 
carrying any thing with us, to 
rorment our ſelves ſo much for 
the Loſs of our Goods? It is 


ble and magnanimous Spirit in 
the Eagle, that when ſhe is in 
want, and greatly ſuffers hunger, 


noiſe and a clamour, as other 
Birds will do, but reſts herſelf 


farisfy'd, If I have it not now, I 
ſhall have it hereafter.— 


who - 


"Mongft all hu Ills, a Time does know, 
Tho e&er ſo ill, when he ſhall not be ſo, —— 


The greateſt Misfortunes be- 
| © come tolerable 
in time, the 
Sentiment we 
© have of them is 
© loft, and vaniſhes away. Po- 
vert), Shame, Dijeaſes, the Loſs 


"Moral Eſſays, 
Vol. 1. P. 27. 


* Friends, Parents, Children, give 
* us Blows whoſe ſmart laſts not 
long; the Agitation they give 
© us, by degrees grows leſs, 

© It quite ceaſes. Nay , Zeno 
was wont to ſay, That the Goods 
of the World did more hurt than 


© of our being abandiu'd by 


good; which was the cauſe that 
made 


thers had left them, as Alexander 


obſerv'd that there is this no- 


ſne ſcorns to pout, and make 2 
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made Crates the Theban, paſſing |zether. Men of the greateſt Senſe 
one day from his Country of 4. [have generally dy'd Poor; Vale- 
thens to follow the Study of Phi- rius, Agrippa, &c. as alto the 
loſophy, to throw all the Gold good Ariſtides, dy'd fo poor, 
and Silver he had about him into |that they were fain by Alms to be 
the Sea, imagining, that Virtue |bury'd, . 
and Riches could never conſiſt to-. 


Whoſe Verſe ſhall live for ever to upbraid 

Th* ungrateful World that left ſuch Worth unpaid. 

The BARD at ſumming up his miſ-jpent Days, 

Found nothing left but poverty and Praiſe ; 

Of all his Gain by Verſe, he could not ſave FE. 
Enough to purchaſe Flannel and à Grave. | 
Reduc'd to Want, he in due time fell ſick, 

Was tain to die, and be inter'd on Tick. 


Great Butler's Muſe the ſame ill Ti reatment had, 5 8 


I might alſo inſtance. in Epami- | hath the Braveſt of Mortals to 
nondas, King of Thebes, in whoſe |glory in? Is it Greatneſs? Who 
rich Houſe and Palace was found |can be Great on ſo ſmall 2 Round 
bur one poor ſtraw Bed, or baſe| as this Earth, and bounded with 
Mattreſs to put in his Inventory. | ſo ſhort a courſe of Time? How 

What (ſays St. Chryſoſtom) like is that to Caſtles built in the 
doth diſtinguiſh Angels from Men, Air, or to Giants model'd (for a 
but that they are not needy, as Sport of Snow) which at the 
we are? And 'tis ever obſerv'd, hotter Looks of the Sun do melt 
that MensDeſires increaſe with their} away ? But for all this (ſays the 
Riches ; and conſequently, they | ambitious Man) were I to chuſe 
that have moſt, are the mo | my Station, I'd be a King at 
needy ; and therefore the Poor, leaſt. How full of Charms is it 
who have the leaſt in the World, | to imitate the Divine Original f 

come neareſt to Angels; and thoſe | Beings, to ſee whole Kingdoms 
are the furtheſt off, who need | crouching to me, to be encompaſs'd 
the moſt. He who needs (ſays | with bare Heads where &er ] go, 
this Father in another place) ma-| to have the power of exalting one, 
ny things, is a Slave to many 1 debaſing another, of diſpoſing 
things, is himſelf the Servant of of Life and Death; and, in ſhort, 
his Servants, and depends more] to be an Earthly God 2? | 
on them, than they on him.] To this I anſwer, There ap- 
So that the Increaſe of worldly | pears to me a greater Honour 
Goods and Honours, being but the] and Happineſs in an unenvy'd Cor- 


Increaſe of our Slavery and Depen- fo (or in the Beggars Lite) 


ce, reduces us to a more real than in the noiſy Crouds of Flat- 
and effective Miſery. —- What I terers. 


Nat hing loohs in my Retreat 
Diſcontented or unſweet : 
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True, lu private, and you know 
Love and Friendſhip ſhou'd be ſo; 
Solitude diſſolves the Mind, | 
Makes it pleaſant, free and kind : 
But the Grandeurs you have known, 
mean thoſe in London Town ; 


ly Theſe kind Reader) 


you'll conſeſß, 


Fears and Dangers make em leſs. 
Crouds, Diſeaſes, Feuds and Noiſe, 


Render em imperfect 7 


oys 2 


But in Shades and Silence given 
Eery Extacy is Heaven... 


Little does the Plebeian bnow how ſooner are they at Eaſe, but 


heavy a Crown weighs, how great 
the Truſtis, and how hard to be 
manag'd : 'Tis the Court that's 
full of Ambition, Bribes, Trea- 
chery, &c. The Watch muſt be 
kept ſo ſtrictly, that there's no 
time to act virtuouſly: Eut in 
the retir'd Solitudes of Poverty, 
one Fourth of our Temprations 
are loſt, the Uneafineſs of the 
Fleſh cauſes a ſearch after the 
Quiet of the Mind. I might 
name Charles V. Diocleſian, and 
ſeveral others, who laid by their 
Scepters for Spades, and I might 
here tell you how happy the 
Change was. — 

Bur *rwill be again objected, 
That the Rich have many Friends, 
but few ( if any) careſs the 
Beggar. I ſhall therefore be 
thought to be half mad to write 
thus in Praiſe af Poverty, which 
is univerſally defpis'd, but with. 
our any good reaſon ; for abun- 
dance of this World is a Clog to 
the Chriſtian Pilgrim : With what 
difficulty do thoſe that have 
Riches enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven !—— I hear Iſrae! pray- 


they are wrangling for their 
Fleſh-Pots. I dare ſay, many a 
Man had not been ſo wicked, if 
he had but been Poor. It is the 
Saying of a Great Divine, That 
Solomon's Riches did him mne 
hurt than his Wiſdom did him god, 
Affliction and Want do that ma- 
ny times, which fair means can- 
not; Wealth, like Knowledg, 
puffs up, when Poverty makes 
Men flock to Chriſt, Tis the 
Poor receive the Goſpel : Then 
how much betrer is Poverty than 
Riches, if it carries me to Hea- 
ven? Who wou'd not be a Laza- 
ris for a day, that he might fir in 
Abraham's Boſom for ever? Po- 
verty is defpis'd, but 'tis the 
beſt Phyſick ; I know not whether 
Proſperiry. have loſt, or Adverſi- 
ty recover'd more: None pris 
fo heartily for his daily Bread as 
he that wants it: Miſery, like 70. 


| 


nah's Fiſh, ſends them to. their. 


Prayers, that never thought of 
God under their Gourd, It is pity 
fair Weather ſhou'd do any harm; 
yet it is often ſeen Riches make 
many forget thoſe Friends which 


ing in Egypt, quarrelling in the 


Want wou'd make crouch to—— 


Wilderneſs; when they were at Bur Man cannot be ſo much above 


their Brick-Kilns, 
SE at their Devotion, and no 


they wou'd?! Man, as that the Difference ſhou'd 


legitimate his Scorn ( meu 
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Tub war a poor Houſe, and yet A+ others think not ſo, we are Hap- 


lexander word come thither to py Perſons. 


. 


Socrates paſſing 
t. #11 


talk with bim) Then how wel- thro the Market, cries out, 

come ſhou'd that State be which| much is here I do not need? N 
| keeps vs humble, and brings us ture is content with little, Grace 
acquainted with God? Who| with leſs; Poverty lies in Opinion, 


wou'd purſue the World, when 
Poverty makes us happy ? Al 

Reader! This World is a Liar, 
and he will find it ſo that does 
not retreat from it. But tho Men 
wou d come to Heaven, yet they 
do not like this way; they like 
well of Lazarus in Abraham's 
Boſom, but not at Dives's Door. 
But, alas! Riches, like the Roſe, 
are ſweet but prickly; the Honey 
doth not countervail the Sting, 
they end in Vexation; and like 
Judas, while they kiſs, they be- 
tray. Riches, like their Maſter, 
are full of Deceit, promiſe what 
they have not. How many have 
I ſeen in London, that by much 
Toil have gotten a vaſt Eſtate, 
that at laſt have envy'd the quiet 
Reſt and merry Meals of their 
Labourers? Diogenes laying his 
Money at his Head, a Thief was 
yery buſy to ſteal it from him, 
Which troubled him ſo much, 
that he cou'd take no reſt; fo 


at laſt, rather than he wou'd de- 


prive himſelf of his ſweet Sleep, 
he threw it to him, ſaying, Take 
# to thee, thou Wretch, that 1 
may take my Reſt : And I think 
he was much in the right. My 
Companion in my preſent Solitude 
is much of Diogenes's Temper ; 
for he has parted with all he has, 
and is now (being Poor) happy 
m no bodies Opinion but his own. 
There is no true Rich Man, but 
the Contented; nor truly Poor, but 
the Covetous, If we can but 


make the beſt of our own, and 


think our ſelves well, even when 


The Characterizer of Mr. Pym, 
Pag. 4. tells us of à noble Man, 
who once acted the Beggars part 
in a Comedy, and ever after per: 
ſuaded himſelf to be in his whole 


Life what he had perſonared on 


the Stage for one hour.. 80 
that *tis clear, Opinion is the Rate 
of Things : What is needful is 
ſoon provided, and enough is as 
good as a Feaſt: I am worth what 
Ido not want, My Occaſſons be- 
ing ſupply'd with but 300 J. 
what cou'd I do with more? T 
will not look at what I have, but 
what I deſerve ; and [ ſhall never 
think my own little, or another's 


| Tris a greater Miſery to deſire 


much, than to have nothing: 


The Rich are ever envy d, bur 
(tho tis hard) tis both Safe and 
Honourable to be contented with 
a little, Nay, were we ſo con- 
'rented, we are happy with no- 
thing, or with a ſmall Pittance. 
The Poor of B r.Village 
(where I now live) are as well 
pleas'd with their Hempen S cks 
(for the Pariſh allows no better) 
as your fine Ladies, whoſe delicate 
Shins are cover'd with Lawn.— 
Contentation is a Bleſſing, not 
Wealth. True Riches and Honour 
conſiſt not in having much, but 
in not defiring more. Some think 
they havenot enough if they have 
not all. Thus have I ſeen ſome 
Beaſts, nor knowing when they 
were well, burſt with ſeeding. - 
Did not Diogenes well perceive 
2 being 3 with 
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any other Knowledg, than only | early Riſing do them no harm. 
that which Nature taught him ; Bug what does their Wealth ſig- 
when he choſe ſuch a kind of nify, ſeeing Earth is but our Road 
Lite, which (I think) is unknown [co Heaven, and Riches ſuch mean 
to no Man, whereby he made |chings, that like High-way-Fruit, 
himſelf equal, and fellow (as it | | 
were) with Forcune ? / Surely, [fides, what will it profit 4 Man 
his Eſtate was moſt happy, and |to gain the whole World, and lie 
yet had he neither Money, Poſſeſ- | his Soul? I. will grudg no Man 
fions,. Meadows, Gardens or Hou. Riches and Honours, if he has em 
ſes; neither wou'd he that Alex- |( as moſt have) upon thoſe 

er ſhou'd beſtow- any on him, | Terms. It ſhall ſuffice me there 
For, as the Hiſtory noteth, Alex · is another World to come, and 
ander came one day to behold that mine ſhall begin when this 
him as a Wonder, and. ſaid unto [is ended. will be content to 
him, Diogenes, behold" I am ready [want this for. a while, that I may 
to ſupply thy need, becauſe I ſee thee ſenjoy that other for ever. What 
Poor. Diogenes thus boldly an- [is Dives the better to outſhine 
ſwer'd him; I pray thee. which Lazarus, and at laſt die and be 
of us two ſeemeth to be moſt |damn'd? The good Man takes 
indigent or ncedy ? I, who have [his God as he doth his Wife, for 
nothing but my Mantle and my | Richer for Poorer, in Sickneſs and 
Wallet, neither do defire any |in Health : We may not always 
more; or thou, who not con- judg of God's Favour by his 
rented with thy Father's King- Bounty; I am but a Novice in Re- 
dom, doſt offer thy ſelf to ſo ligion, if I think I can be God's 


many Dangers, only thro deſire thou Son and miſerable, A rich Court 


haſt to Rule; and that Deſire is is 4 goodly Sight, but he that lool: 
fo great, as it ſeemeth the whole }up to Heaven, will not care for the 
World will ſcarce content it ? \World. All the Afflictions of this 
Certainlv, whoſoever judgeth the World cannot anſwer the Joys ot 
ſtate of Dingenes unhappy, by chat other. Then where is the 
like reaſon may repute himſelt| Diſhonour in Begging ? For as For- 
moſt unhappy ; perceiving. the] tune is not my Landlady, ſq I jear 
poor Man to be pleasd, and him-| nat her Diſpleaſure; and, which 
ſelf never ſatisfſy d. The Things| ſtill adds to the Mariae of 2 
of this World are in a manner] poor Condition, it 1 poſſeſs no- 
but A pparitions, not ſo indeed; thing, my Account is leſs. But 
why then do we fo labour to a- to the Diſgrace of Riches, tis 
bound, and not rather to be eon- hard in Proſperity for Men to re · 
tent? But ſome Men are in ſuch] membet themſelves, and what 


Huaſt to be rich, that they do notſ they have receiv'd of Cod; we 


climb, but vault into Preferment| are apt to forget what we have 
at a Leap. 1 know not their] been, when we are chang'd for 
fleight, I miſtruſt their quick · the better. Pharaoh's Butler for- 


neſs; few Men were ever Great got he was a Priſoner, It is too 


and Good in an Inſtant + all the] true that many love God for 
harm I wiſh theſe, is, that their| their own ſakes ; eher cher an 
35-1 4 DI nennen , <4 fs 3 5 


chey are common to all Be- 


rr e e TY 007 


2 2 „ 
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that receives it only to disburſe it. 


poor, and won d be rais d, or they 
are ſick, and wou'd be heal'd ; 
and like Beggars, no ſooner are 
chey ſerv'd, but they are gene. — 
1 cou'd tell you, Reader, of a 
Miſer worth Hundreds, rhat ne- 
ver did a generous Act, but pro- 
mis d mighty things if he ar- 
rivd to ſuch an Eſtate. If I had 
his Wealth (as. I am Heir to it) 
and do no more gocd, I ſhall add 
to my Condemnation, together 
with my Store. I will therefore 
ſtudy rather to uſe my little well, 
than to increaſe it God Is 
therefore bountiful ro us, that 
we might be ſo to others: He a-. 
lone hath the true uſe of Wealth, 


Dionyſius the Elder, entering 
into his Son's Lodging, and be- 
holding there great ſtore of rich 
Jewels and Gold, faid unto him, 
My Son, I did not give thee theſe 
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laid to every. Man, Rule thou 
here, or work: thou there, be this, 
or thus. Then why do Men 
grudg ar their Wants, when it 1s 
not Chance, but Providence? It 
ts leſs Honour to be rich, than to 
be able to deſpiſe the World; the 
lefs I have here, the more I have 
ro come. No Lazarus wou'd 
change ſtates with that Dives, 
who if he might but live again, 
'wou'd be Lazarus to chuſe: Then 
who'd make haſte to be Rich ar 
Great? I hear Jfaet chid, nor 
tor eating, but for laying up 
their Manna. If Proſperity 


of dying, it had been better for 
Tis true, when Fortune ſmiles 
upon a Man, his Relations that 
ſnunn'd his Company when it 


again, as if he were come from 2 


Riches to uſe in this ſort, but to ſi range Country, to welcome him 
impart them to thy Friends. But home; they now offer their Ser · 


ſo few ſpend their Riches as they 
ought, that I think Poverty pre- 
ferable to Wealth; and the ra- 
ther, as Poverty comes not from 
the Eaſt, nor from the Weſt, 


vices, with a thouſand - Proteſta- 
tions of the ſincereſt E iendſhip to 
him, whom a little before they 
denied to have 4 drop of therr 
Blood: in bis Veins, 


bit from God himſelf, He hath 


Money . being the| common. Scale | 
Of Things, by Meaſure, Weight and Tale, 
In all th Affairs of Church and State, 

1s both the Ballance and the Weight 1 


Fr Money is the only 
That all Mankind fall 


Pow'r 


down: before. 


The Soldier does it every Day 


( Eigbt to the Week) for fix Pence Pay; 
Tour Petty-Foggers damn their Souls 


To ſhare with Knaves in cheating Fools : — 2 
And Merchants ventring thro the Main, 

Slight Pirates, Rocks and Horns, for Gain, 

This Money has a Pow'r above . 


The Stars and Fates to manage Eve; 


make me fond of Life, or afraid - 
me, if it had not been. ſo well. 


frown'd upon him, flock to him 
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' © © Thoſe Arrows, learned Poets hold, 
That never fail, are tip'd with Gold, 
And tho Love's all the World's —— 
Money's the Mythologick Senſe : 
The real Subſtance of the Shadow, 
' ,. Which all addreſs, and Courtſhip's made to. 
For Money tis that is the great 
. Provocative to amorous Heat; 
"Tx Beauty always: in the Elo r, 
That Buds and Bloſſoms at Fourſeore j 
Di Virtue, Wit, and Worth, and all, 
4%. + : » That Men Divine and Sacred Call: 


bo much Money as 


For what's the Worth of any hing, 3 
twill bring??? 


Virtue. now, nor noble Blood, 
Nor Wit by Love is underſtood; 
Gold alone does 2 move, 


t ow monopolizes Love 
blo A Curſe on her, and 


on the Men 


ho this Traffick firſt — nn ee 
10110 K 10:4 Tf, all Curſes elſe above. uod 2 0 
„ ie e bim who dit firſt in Love 1. 

Gold begets in Brethren, Hate, 


Gold, in Families Debate, 2 * | 5 as 2 c 
ſeparate. * | 


51 Fold does Friendſhip 


hbeſe the ſmalleſt Harms of it, nn 
Cola, alas adber Love beget. 


Hlence "tis na Lover has the Po wr 
I inrce 4 deſperate Amur; 
* 1 0 | nnd he that has two Strings tos Bow, . 
And burns for Love and Money too; 10 | 
For then he's brave and reſolute, | 
Di/dains to render in bis Suit: — 
Has all his Flames and Raptures double, 
TIM And bangs and drowns with half the Trouble, 
It guides the Fancy and the Mind, 
= No Bankrupt finds 4 Fair One kind. 
—- Thus Money, like the Swords of Kings, 
1s the laſt. ages: of all Things. 


But tho the only thing Men are 


valu d for is their Money, yet a 
moderate fortune is the only thing 
to be wiſh'd and pray'd for in this 
World, leſt we be either tempted 
to Wantonneſs, thro a too great 
Plenty, or preſs'd into Deſpair by 
the N of 2 pinching Nn 


[ will pray ne with Agur, 
Lord, give me neither Wealth, 


nor Poverty, but a Mean; of 1 - 


Wealth, Grace to employ it; 

Poverty, Patience: ro endure ty G 
if I'm Poor and Religious, | 
can ne'er be unhapp 
richer and greater = an Earthly 


GE 
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„ but am 
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4 Thief; neither is he that's as 


— . e erer 


King; for then God is my Father, 
the Angels are my Fellows, Heaven 
is my Inherit ance, and what can I 
ab more, fave to be in that bleſ- 
ſed Place, where Riches have no 
Wings, and every Lazarus wears 
aCrown ?——And as in Heaven 
the pooreſt Beggar is a King, ſo on 
Earth they are ſo dear ro God, 
that Solomon tells us, He that 
mocheth the Poor, reproacheth his 
Maker ; and, which wou'd make 
one in love with Poverty, they 
that have leaſt, are freeſt from 
Cares. The Poor are in no dan- 
ger from Plots or Robbing—The 
Money.leſs Traveller can ſing before 


poor as Job, in any danger of 
Starving ; for in moſt Churches 
they have that reſpect for the 
Needy, that 'tis writ in Capital 
Letters (as in Cripplegate Church) 
—-Pray remember the Poor — And 
Heaven it ſelf has taken that 
cre of 'em, that in Caſes of 
Wrong, Reſtitution muſt be made 
to the Poor, where the right 
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yielded at laſt to give three hun- 
dred Pounds; but firſt took Bond 
of the Biſhop that it ſhou'd be 
repay'd him in another World. 
Before he had been one day dead, 


the Biſhop, delivering in the 
Bond cancel'd, 'as, thereby ac- 
knowledging, what was promis'd 


that Promiſe. "Jp On 
What we give to the Poor, 
we ſecure from the Thief; but 
what we withhold from his Ne- 
ceſſity, a Thief poſſeſſes. God's 


when we ſtrike: a Tally, he be- 
comes our Debror. Felix the 
Fifth being demanded whether he 
kept any Hounds ?. He brought 
them that ask'd him to. à place 


People ſat down together at Din- 


| Hounds which I feed daily, with 
the which I hope to hunt for the 
Kingdom of Heaven. St. Chry- 
ſaſtom was a rare Spokeſ-man. for 


Owner is dead; and to incourage 
the Rich to be kind, nothing 
makes their Names ſhine fo much 
25 Charity. 

Salvian faith, that Chriſt him- 
ſelf is Mendicorum maximus, the 
greateſt Beggar in the World, as 
one that ſnareth in all his Saints 
Neceſſities, and will never forget 
the charitable perſon. Cicero 
cou'd fay, That to be rich, is not 
to poſſeſs much, but to uſe much. 
And Seneca cou'd rebuke them 
that ſoſtudicd to increaſe their 
Wealth, that they forgot to uſe 
it. I have read of one Evagrius 
a rich Man, that lying upon his 
Death-hed, being importun'd by 
Hneſius a pious Biſhop, to give 


lomerhing to charitable Uſes, he 


a 
oe a 


the Almighty's Bo ( ſuch are 
the Poor) when he ſaid, Thar 
God commanded Alms, not ſo 


good Of the Rich. Another 
calis Charity to the Poor, An 
Art the moſt thriving of all Arts. 


Nay, the Almighty often maketh 


preſent payment (knowing how 
hardly he can get Credit from our 
Infidelity) and even in Tempo- 
rals. Thy Bread caſt upon the 


Waters, makes better Returns than 


Eaſt-India Voyages, Bur if the Rich 
ſhou'd be hard-hearted, the Poor 
have Law on their ſide, and can 
force the Pariſh, where they were 


born, to keep 'em.——And if 


they happen to be kin to Eſtates, 
2 han't Mone) to claim their 
1 Rist, 


He is ſaid to have appear'd to 


was made good according to 


Exchequer is the poor. Man's Bor; 


where a great Company of poor 


ner, ſaying, Behold, theſe are my 


much for the Poor's ſake, as the 


—ůů —ę¼ P 
* 
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Right, yet they can ſue in Forma 
Paperis - and if the Lawyers 
were honeſt, I don't ſee but the 
Poor are the moſt likely to carry 
the day, as their Neceſſities 
plead, as well as the Lawyer, and 
the Juſtice of their Cauſe — 
Or if they are baulk'd in a juſt 
Suir, the worſt that can be ſaid, 
Bs, There goes a poor (injur'd) 
honeſt Man, which is more hono- 


rable than to have it faid,— 


There goes a rich naue. Bur ſup- 
poſe they had no Advocate, yet 


at worſt they can beg tor their 
daily Bread; and then when they 


ſleep, Heaven is their Canopy, 
and Mother Earth their Pillow. 

rs, more than others, feem 
to be the peculiar Care of Provi- 
dence: Then who'd be a King, 
when a Beggar lives ſo well ? Or 
if all Support for their Bodies 
fail, to ſtand their Ground, and 
look to Heaven for 4 handful o 
Supply, ſpeaks their Faith. At 4 
Lion's Den, or a fiery Furnace, not 
to turn our Back, is a Commen- 
dation worthy a Prophet. 


When our Saviour wou'd put to 


filence the Diſturbers of his Time, 
he points them to the Lilies of 


the Field (nor of Gardens, which 
; we dig'd and dung'd) but of the 


ield, which have no Gardiner but 
the Sun, no watering Pots but the 
Clouds ; and your Heavenly Fa- 
ther (ſays he) clothes theſe, — 
Then who'd be afraid of Beggary, 
that has ſuch a merciful Father 
to go to? Tis true, the 


Poor are Slaves to the Rich, and 
their Words little regarded. We 
read of a poor wiſe Man, that by 
his Wiſdom dellver'd a City, yet no 


Man remember d that poor Man 
Let this Text adds to the Honour 
of Poverty, as it makes it the 
Touchſtone to try a Friend. 
A Friend in need is a Friend indeed. 
And there be ſome (tho very 
few) that have Souls brave e. 
nough to own a Friend in a Pri- 
fon. Prov. 17. 17. 4 Friend Im. 
eth at all times, and a Brother i 
born for Adverſity. For my 
own ſhare ( for I'll ſpeak the 
Truth, tho to my own Praiſe) 1 
never lov'd a Friend the worſe 
for being either poor, miſerable 
or deſpis'd. | 


Thus have I made it out C 
the Praiſe of Poverty) That tu 
more honourable to beg than to wear 
a Crown. Earth is a place of pe- 
nance, but brown Bread 
and the Goſpel * is good *'Twa a 
Fare. Earth is a place Saying if 
or Toil and Labours, ou Dod 
and Men go not to work 


do well to furniſh their Inſides a 
little better, and let the Body 
ſhifr, I never heard any Man 
blam'd for his Rags, bur I hear it 
upbraided to one, that he went in 
Purple. might further add, 
ro the Honour of Poverty, Thar 
the Saviour of the World was 
born in 4 Stable; and tho the Foxes 
have Holes, and the Birds of the 
Air have Neſts, yet the Son of Man 
had not where to lay his 

Head, In the + Beg- + Moral 
gar we honour the Po- ETI, V. 
verty of Jeſus Chriſt, 1. p.145 
hu Humility in thoſe 

that are Hutnble, and his Suffe- 


rances in the Aided. 


Parador 


in their beſt Clothes. Men ſhou'd- 
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Parador XXXIII. 


That Ambition is a moſt commendable Virtue, and inſe⸗ 
parable from a Gallant Spirit. | 


S Water ſerves for a' Medium 

of Union in natural Com- 
poſition; ſo Ambition ſerves to 
familiarize Pains and Dangers in 
great Enterprizes. For it makes 
children ſtrive to get Credit in 
little Exerciſes, and Men think 
nothing ſo high but may be ſoar d 
to by the Wings of Ambition, 
which is a defire of exalting our 
ſelves, and over- toPping the com- 
mon ſort. The Object of it is 
Honour, in the purſuit of which, 
three things are conſider d; name- 
ly, the Mediocrity, the Exceſs, 
and the DefeF, The Mediocrity 
is call d Magnanimity, or Great- 
neſs of Courage, by which we 
ſeek the great Honours which we 
merit: The Exceſs is call'd Va- 
rity, when we purſue great Dig- 
nities which we deſerve not: The 
Defect is call'd Puſillanimity, when 
a Man hath ſo little Spirit that 
he deprives himſelf ot Honours, 
tho he is worthy of them. Now 
as Liberality anſwers. to Magnifi- 
cence, ſo ro Magnanimity anſwers 
another Virtue which hath no 
name in Ariſtotle, and differs from 
it but in degree. For that hath 


regard to great Honours, and this 


ro moderate; and, as all other 
Virrues, it hath its two vicious 
Extremes ; its Exceſs, which is 
call'd Ambition; and its Defect, 
which is want of Ambition. More- 
over, there are two kinds of Am- 
bicion ; one which is bounded 
within the Limits of each Condi- 
tion, whereby every one deſires 
to become perfe in his Art, and 
ro excel others of the ſame Con- 
dition; which is very laudable, 
and argues that he whom ic poſs 
ſefles hath ſomething in him 
more excellent than the Vulgar. 


The Other is that which carries 


us to Honours, which greatly ex- 
ceed the Bounds of our Condi- 
tion, and are not due to us. This 
is very blameable and dangerous, 
becauſe ic cauſes great Confuſion 
in Mens Minds, and conſequently 
inStates, For what is more ab- 
ſurd, than for 4 Citizen to act a 
Gentleman, or a Gentleman a2 
Prince? Yea even this laſt ought 
ro ſer bounds ro his Ambition ; 
for extreme and immoderate Am- 
birion is a perperual Rack and 
Torture to the Soul, and begets 
an Hydropick Thirſt in it, which 
all the Waters of the World can- 
not allay. 


Then from great Noiſe and factious Strife, 


From all the buſy Ills of 
And lull my weary'd Soul to 


For ever in this humble Cell, 
Let thee and 1, my fair one, dwell : 


7 4 3 
Take me, my Daphne, to thy Breaſt, 


reſt ; 
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To painted Roofs and ſhining Spires, 

Th' uneaſy Seats of high Deſires; 

Let the unthinking Many croud, 

Who dare be Covetous and Proud ; 

In golden Bondage let them wait, 

And barter Happineſs for State. 


But, OH my Daphne, when thy Swain 

Deſires to fee a Court again; 

May Heav'n around this deſtin'd Head, 
De choiceſt of its Curſes ſhed; © 


In the two Things J dread and hate, 
 May'ſt thou be Falſe, and I be Great. 


To ſum up all the Rage of Fate, 5 


But Ambition, which is myderate, 
in my Fudg ment, is not only un- 
blameable, but very Praiſe-worthy, 
ſince it us a Deſire of Pei fection: 


and never any Perſon was ambi- 


tious in this manner, but he was 
either virtuous, or in the way to 
be ſo. For this Ambition pro- 
ceeds from a deſire of Glory, and 
being accounted better, greater, 


and wiſer than others; and it is 


grounded upon the knowledg we 


have, and wou'd derive to others | 
of our peculiar Merit. And tho 


the Man be nor virtuous, yer 
there is nothing more proper to 
render him fo, than ſuch Ambi- 
tion; one of the moſt powerful 
Spurs to incourage a well-remper'd 
Soul to Virtue. Tis an Inſttu- 
ment that ſmooths all its rough 
Paths : Tis a Flame that enkin- 
dles generous Purpoſes m the Soul 
to ſurmount all kinds of Obſtz- 


cles, 


Great Souls diſcern not when the Leap's too wide, 
They Fump, and only view the farther ſide, 


Wou'd you ſee its Excellence ? 
Compare this Ambition, from 
whence ſprang thoſe brave 
Thoughts which brought ſo great 
Glory to Alexander, Cæſar, and 
all thoſe other Heroes of Anti- 
quity, with the ſnameful Sloth 
of rhe infamous Sardanapalus, 


. Heliogabalts, and other Epicures 
bury'd in the Ordures of their 
 Vices, for want of this noble de- 


lire of Glory. But it is moſt re- 
markable, in reference to Ambi- 
tion, that they who blame it, are 
themſelves ambitious : for they 


do fo only to oftentate them- 
. telves; and they who have vrit- 


ten Books againſt Vain- glory, have. 


yet ſer their Names in the Fron- 
tiſpiece; and wherefore, but to 
be talk'd of ? YoVvy 

In fhorr, it is ſo true that 
there is a laudable Ambition, that 
not only all that is rare in Arts 
and Sciences, bur alfo all the bra- 
veſt heroick Actions owe their 
being to it. Ni one of the moſt 
commendable Virtues natural 10 
Man, and inſeparable from a gal- 
lant Spirit: It is ſo much the 
more excellent, in that ir hath 
for its Object the moſt excellent 
of all external Goods, namely 
Honour, which Men offer to 


| God, 


Pots, — — — x 


en . . op my 


God, as the moſt precious thing| 


tors (finding nothing more va- 
luable ) propoſe for the Guerdon 
of virtue. This may ſerve to 
explain what is commonly ſaid, 
That Virtue is a Reward to it ſelf : 
Legiſlators having determin'd that 
virtuous Men ſhou'd find the re- 
compence of their brave Actions, 
in that noble deſire of the Glory 


which they deſerve. So that he 
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the latter, whoſe Ambition, tho 


they have, and which Legiſla- immoderate, denotes Greatneſs 


of Spirit; whereas the former 
roo much diſtruſting himſelf, 
and nor daring to attain or reach / 
forth his Hand to what appertains 
by Right unto him, ſnews abun- 
dantly the Lowneſs of his Mind, 
or the little account he makes of 
Virtue, by ſlighting Honour, 
which is the ſhadow and reward 
of it, and depriving himſelf of 


is no leſs blameable, who de- che means to perform virtuous . 


ſerving Honours and Dignities, 
and being able ro ſupport and ex- 
erciſe them worthily and profita- 
bly to the Publick, doth nor ſeek 
them, than he that ſtrives for 
them and is unworthy thereof. 
Yea, the former ſeems to me 


Actions, which he may better ex- 
erciſe in Offices and Dignities, than 
in a private Life: And which is 
more, he ſets a pernicious Ex- 
ample to his Fello Citizens to 
negle& that Recompence of Vir- 
cue, which cofts the State 


much more blame-worchy than j than any other. | 


Nr 


—_—_ — — 


Paradox 


XXXIV. 


Neſcience : or, a Paradox proving we know Nothing. 


IS nice Paradox 2 00 
] d | Pro & Con | by 
the . Society: The 
firſt Member aſſerting, That all 
our Knowledg ſeems to be falſe. 
Firſt, on the part of the Object, 
there being but one true of it 
ſelf, namely Cad, whom we know 
not, and cannot know ; becauſe 
to know adequarely is to compre- 

nd, and ro comprehend 1s to 
contain ; and the thing contain'd 
muſt be lefs than that which 
contains it: To know a thing in- 


| adequarely, is not to know it. 


Secondly, on the part of our In- 
tellect, which muſt be made like 
to what it knows, or rather 


turn'd into its Nature; - whence. 
he that thinks of a ſerious thing, 
becomes ſerious himſelt; he that 
conceives ſome ridiculous thing 
laughs without deſign, and all the 
Longings of Child-bearing Wo- 
men end where they began. But 
tis impoſſible for us to become 
perfectly like to what we would 
bnow. Thirdly, this Impoſſibi- 
liry proceeds from our manner of 
knowing, which being by ſome 
Inference or Conſequence from 
what is already known, we can 
never enjoy any thing, becauſe we 
know nothing at all when we 
come into the World. 


| 


| Seeing 


Sound ſeem before us when tis 


ſides, that both theſe Senſes are 


deceivd every day in ſound per- 
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Seeing aright, we ſee our Moes, 
Then what avails it to have Hes? 
From Iznorance our Comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the Wife. 


But ſhon'd we acquire any Know- 
Tedg, ic wou'd be only by our 
internal and external Senſes ; 
both are fallacious, and conſe- 
quently cannot afford certain 
Knowledg. For, as to the ex- 
ternal, the Eye which ſeems the 
ſureſt of all the Senſes, appre- 
hends things ar diſtance to be leſs 
than they really are, a ſtreight 
Stick in the Water to be crooked, 
the Moon to be of the bigneſs of 
a Cheeſe, tho tis near that of the 
Earth ; the Sun greater at Riſing 


and Setting than at Noon ; che 


Shoar to move, and the Ship to 
ſtand ſtill; ſquare Things to be 
round at a diſtance, an erect Pillar 
to be leſs at the top. Nor is the 
Hearing leſs ſubje& to miſtake, 
as the Eccho, and a Trumper 
ſounded in a Valley, makes the 


far behind us: Pronunciation al- 
ters the ſenſe of Words, Be- 


erroneous in the time of their 
Perception, as is ſeen in felling 
of Woods and Thunder. The 
Smell and Taſte, yea the Touch it 
ſelf, how groſs ſoever it be, are 


fons as well as in Sick; and what 
do our Drinkers in rubbing their 
Palaces 2 Salt and Spice, * 
wirti uile it, grating the 
Skin 3: 2b; that 10 the Vine 
may punge it more ſenſibly. But 
the great fallacy is in the Opera- 
tion of the inward Senſes. For 
the Phanſy oftentimes is perſua - 
ded chat it hears and ſees what 


is ſo weak, that in many Diſci- 
plines ſcarce one Demonſtration 
is found, tho this alone produ- 
ceth Science, Wherefore *tw;s 
Democritus's Opinion that Tjuth 
is hidden in a Well, that ſhe maz 
not be found by Men. 

The Second ſaid, That to know, 
is to underſtand the Cauſe where- 
by a thing 15, and to be certain 
that there can be nd other but 
that ; the word Cauſe being ta- 
ken for Principle. Therefore 
when Men know by the Senſes, 
by Effects, by external Accidents, 
or ſuch other rhings which are 
not the Cauſe, they cannot be 
ſaid to know by Science; which re- 
quires that the Underſtanding be 
ully ſatisfy'd in its Knowledg, 
wherein if there be any Doubt it 
hath not Science, but Opinion. 
This ſcientifical Knowledg is found 
in no other Diſcipline but Logic 
and Geometry, in regard of the 
certainty of their Principles, 
which are ſo clear that they are 
alike known by all, even the moſt 
ignorant, who need only under- 
ſtand their Terms to aſſent to 
their Truth: Such as theſe are, 
Every thing which is ſaid of the 
Genus, is alſo ſaid of the Species; 


nus, is not ſaid of the ies; 
which they call, Dickum ae omm, 
& de nullo. If to equal things 
you add equal things, the remain- 
der will be equal; and if to un. 
equal things you add unequal 
things, the remainder will be un- 
equal. For whereas Beaſts have 
a natural Faculty, which is the 


ic doth not; and our Reaſoning 


common 


and what is not ſaid of the Ge · 
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common Senſe, or eſtimative Fa-, tions formerly demonſtrated, as 
culry, whereby they judg of the! certain as the Principles them- 
Convenience or Inconvenience off ſelves. Hence this Truth is de- 
Objects the firſt time the ſame monſtrated, which nevertneleſs 
are preſented to them: Man, be- hath not any Cauſe of its Exiſ- 
vond this natural Power ina- | tence, as frail and periſhing things 
bling him to judg of ſenſible Ob- have; no material, being abſtrac« 
jets, hath a peculiar one, which|ced from all Matter; nor etfici- 
is the Intellectual, by means ent, for the Agent is not any way 
whereof he is ſaid to be every{confider'd rthereia 3 nor formal, 
thing in power, becauſe it inables |an Angle being of its own nature 
him ro. know every thing, and{only che Inclination of Lines 
to judg of the Truth or Falf-|nor yer final, chis being not made 
hood of univerſal things, which| © any Intention. In like man- 
are Principles. And as the Eye] ner 'tis demonſtrated, that four 
beholding White or Black judges] Numbers or four Lines being pro- 
ſufficiently What colour it 1s, portional (that is, when there is 
without ſeeking reaſons thereof ſuch reaſon of the firſt to the 
elſewhere than within it felf; | ſecond, as of the third to the 
ſo the Intellect diſcerns the Truth fourth) the ſquare of the two 

of Principles by it ſelf, without] Extremes is equal to the ſquare 
the help of any other Faculty, of the two middlemoſt; but not 
yea without the habit of any Sci- why 'tis fo, this Queſtion occur- 
ence ; becauſe theſe Principles |ring only in dubious Things. 
being before the Science, whereof] The Fourth ſaid, That Know- 
they are Principles, muſt be more ledg being deſir d by all Men, who 
clear and known than it: whence}, for this end are endu'd with an 
Intelligence is defin'd the Habit] Intelle& capable of all ſorts of 
or Knowledg of ſuch firſt Prin- Notions, it muſt needs be found 
ciples. Thus, ask a- Geometri-|in ſome Subjects, otherwiſe Na- 
cian why the whole is greater | ture ſhou'd have given us a ge- 
than its part, he can give you no] neral defire of a thing which is 
other reaſon. but chat *ris a Prin- not: And fince there are Cauſes 
ciple known of irs own Nature. | of every thing, there muſt be a 
. The Third ſaid, That Geome- Science of thoſe Cauſes. But 
try being the Knowledg of erer- che multitude of apparent Cauſes 
e nal Truths by infallible Princi- | is the reaſon that we are often- 
7 ples, is moſt certain. And 'tis an] times ignorant of the right, and 
GY evidence of its certainty that it] cake one for another, the Shadow 
neither propoſes nor demonſtrates | tor the Body, and Appearance for 
why a thing is ſuch, but only] Truth; which argues not that 
95 that it is ſuch. As *tis propos'd| there is no Knowledg, but rather 
n- and demonſtrated that in the] few knowing Perſons. For So- 
n- ſame Segment of a Circle all the] crates, who ſaid he new nothing 
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af Angles are equal, but not why but that he knew nothing, and the 
n- they are ſo, becauſe tis a Truth} FHyrrhanians, who doubted of e- 
46 which comes to our Knowledg by | very thing, had even a Knowledg 
ne certain Principles, and Propoſi- Jof their Ignorance; Moreover, 
n | 
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the exact Knowledg Men have by ; immediate, ſo conjoyn'd with 


the Senſes of particular things, 


the Attribute that there is no- 


neceflarily carries them to that of |ching between them two to join 
Univerſals, wherein Science con- them more nearly: Cauſes of the 
ſiſts: As he that often experi- Concluſion, that is, this Princi- 


enc'd in divers Perſons chat Sena 
purg'd their melancholy, acquires 
of himſelf rhis general Notion, 
chat all Sena purges melancholy. 
And, on rhe contrary, he who 


ple muſt be the neceſſary Cauſe. 


of this Truth ; and conſequent. 
ly precede, and be more known 
than it, As raking this tor a 
Principle, that the Interpoſicion 


underſtands a general proporcion|of an opake Body berween Light, 
in groſs, may of himſelf apply and a. Body illuminated, cauſes a 
the ſame to all Particulars ; ſo|Shadow upon this Body; we con- 
great a Connexion there is be-|clude, that as often as the Earth 
tween Things univerſal and parti- is found interpos'd between the 
cular, in which the fruit of Sci- [Sun, which is the Light, and the 


ence conſiſts. 


Moon which is the Body illumi. 


The Fifth ſaid, Since all Know- nated, it will neceſſarily come to 
ledg depends upon another Pre- paſs that there will be a ſhadow 
notion, which is what they callſ upon the Body of the Moon, 


Principles, thoſe which compoſe 
the Sciences muſt alſo diſtinguiſh 
the ſame. Wherefore Sciences 
are to be term'd certain or uncer- 


which is its Eclipſe, 
The Sixth ſaid, "Twas the Er- 


ror of Socrates, that obſerving 
our Sciences depending on other 


Fain, according as the pre-exiſ-| preceding Notions, he apprehend- 
tent Notions whereupon they are|ed that we learned nothing new, 
fcunded are certain or not. Now | but that Science was nothing but 
amongſt thoſe Principles ſome}; the remembrance of what the 
are univerſal, common to all Sci · Soul formerly knew before its be- 
ences, as thoſe of Metaphyſicks, ing inclos'd in this Body: not 


in all things either the Affirma- 


conſidering that the Knowledg 


tive or the Negative is true; that of Principles and Notions is con- 
which is not, hath no Propriety. fus'd and not diſtinct, and that 
Beſides which, 'tis neceſſary to] the Knowledg of them in groſs 
have particular ones proper to] is not ſufficient to denominate a 
the Science, which are true, firſt, Perſon knowing; but that we 
immediate Cauſes of the Conclu-|muſt firſt draw univerſal Conclu- 


ſion, preceding and more known 


fions from them, then apply the 


than it. The ſix Conditions re- ſame to Particulars, without 
quiſite to Principles in order to a [which application choſe Princt- 


Demonſtration : They muſt be 


is falſe, exiſts not; that which 


ples wou'd be unprofitable, and 


true, nat falſe ; for that which not produce any Science. Thus 
the Divine applies this general 


exiſts nor, cannot be a Cauſe of | Principle, That that which is con- 
that which exiſts, nor conſequene- |trary to the Law of God is evil, 
Iy a falſe Principle be the Cauſe |to particular Concluſions, as to 
of a true Demonſtration. Firſt, | Murder, Theft and Perjury. The 


that is not proveable by others 


Phyſician, who holds for a Prin- 


ciple 
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ciple that Contraries are cur'd by 
their Contraries, draws theſe o- 
ther Concluſions from ir, that a 
cold Diſtemper is cur'd by hot 
Medicaments, a Hot by refrige- 
rating; Obſtruction by Openers, 
which he applies again to parti: 
cular Subjects. The Stateſman, 
from this general Principle, That 
every thing that diſturbs the pub- 
lick Quiet is to be reprels'd, 
concludes that rhe Seditious are 
to be puniſn'd. So, tis not e- 
nough for a Mathematician to 
know that equal Things added to 


equal Things are likewiſe equal, 


unleſs he apply this univerſal 
Principle to particular Lines, Sur- 
faces and Bodies: Which. is done 
either by the Synthetical, or by 
the Analytical way (which ne- 
vertheleſs muſt be follow'd by 
the Synthetical.) Now tis in 


the application of theſe general 


Rules go Particulars, that Error 
is committed even in the moſt 
certain Sciences, | 

The Seventh and Eighth 6 id, 


That there are few Sciences, be- 


cauſe there are few Principles and 


Propofitions demonſtrable ; as the 


Contingent and the Abſolute are 
not. Whence it is that the fu- 
ture is not demonſtrable, and 
hence follows the Incertainty 9 
Pꝛliticks. Wherefore only ne- 
ceſſary Propoſitions, whereot (the 
Truth js) permanent and eternal 
are demonſtrable; and all theſe 
are neceſſarily demonſtrable be- 
eauſe they have infallible Prin- 
ciptes; yet only ſuch of theſe 
Whoſe Principles are known by 
Men, are demonſtrable by Men. 
S tis certain that the Inundation 
of Nils, and the Flux and Reflux 
of the Sea are not demonſtrable, 
becauſe Men know nor, the Prin. 
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ciples are not known; and if we 
know nothing certain, it appears 
how ridiculous they are who un- 
dertake ro demonſtrate every thing. 
The Ninth poſitively prov'd we 
knew ntthing,. and introduc'd this 
Paradox, with ſaying, - The 
greateſt Divines have acknow- 
5 many Avoyeera, Things 
hard to be underſtood ; yea, diverſe 
4aurz, Knots that cannot be un- 
ry'd, till there either come fur- 


we be tranſlared into a better, 
Such as every modeſt Chriſtian 
will be ready to ſay of, as the 
learned Cajetan did concerning 
the reaſon of that Difference, 
which in the Hebrew Text is ob- 
ſervable betwixt che Ti of 
Pſalm 121. and thoſe r 
Pſalms of Degrees, Reſervo Spiri- 
tui Sando, 1 reſerve the Solution 
of this and that doubt to the ho. 
ly Spirit: For to him, and the o- 
ther Divine Perſons, ſuch things 
are no Riddles; tho to us they be 
dark and enigmatical, yea per- 
haps unſearchable. Altho we 
ever and anon meet with Cauſe 
of crying our as St. Paul once 
did: Rom. 11. 33. om unſearch- 
able are his 2 and his 
Ways paſt finding out!“ Let us al- 
ways remember and believe that 
of St. James, Acts 15. 18. Known 
unto God are all his Works from the 
beginning of the World, And this 
Divine Omniſcience ſhould put the 
wiſeſt of Men in mind of their 
Neſcience, keep them from lcaning 
to their own Underſtandings, and 
give them juſt occaſion to think 
of an Anſwer to Zophar's Queſ- 
tion, What canſt thou know 2 If 
the Secrets of Nature do fo puz- 
zle thee, what canſt thou know 
choſe much greater 


| concerning 
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ther light into this World, or 


tba Ariſtotle, Well may the 
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Secrets of Grace and Glory? Of 
which Luther very excellently, 
Philojophy recerves them not, Faith 
doth. The Authority of Scripture 
is greater by far than the Capacity 
of our Wit, and the Holy Ghoſt 


derth ot Divine Underſtanding 
(which the Pſalmiſt faith is infi- 
nite, Great is the Lord, and of 
great Power, his Underſtanding is 
infinite) cauſe us to refle& upon 
the Shallowneſs, the Finiteneſs, 
yea the Folly of our own. For 


than Men, as the Apoſtle telleth 
us it is, 1 Cor. 1. 28. What is his 


Wildom ? And, if the Wiſdom of 


this World be Fooliſhneſs with God, 
1 Cor, 3. 19. What is its Folly 2 


No wonder if one * learned Man - 
wrote a Book of the Vanity of 


Sciences, others | of the Nullity, 
Quod nihil ſcitur : And under ſuch 
Uncertainties how can we fay 
that we know any thing? or at 
leaſt theſe Uncertainties in hu- 
man Knowledg convince me, that 
Learning is but the Cobweb of the 


Brain. . 


if the Holiſtneſ of God be wiſer 


A Trade of Knowledg as replete 
As others are with Fraud and Cheat; 
A Cheat that Scholars put upon 


Other Mens Reaſon and 


Abſurdity and Ignorance ; 


their own. : 


A fort of Error to inſconſe 


That renders all th? Avenues _ 
To Truth, impervinu and abſtruſe : 
By making plain Things in Debate, 

By At perplex'd and intricate : 

* As if Rules were not, in the Schools, 
Deriv'd from Truth, but Truth from Rules. 
This Pagan Heatheniſh Invention 
It good for nothing but Contention : 

For as in Sword and Buckler Fight, 

All Blows do on the Target light; 


So. when Men argue, the 


greateſt part 


O th* Conteſt fails on Terms of Art: 


Until the Fuſt ian ftuff be 
And then they fall to th 


ſpent, | 
Argument. ; 1 


However if the wiſe || Heathen|chat excellent Hiſtory of the 
profeſt, The only thing he knew Council of Trent, was wont to ſay, 
was this, that he new not am The more we ſtudy, the more ne 
thing at all : If Friar ** Paul of|ſee how little or nothing we under- 
Venice, the judicious Author of | ſtand; yea, if more knowing 
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Cornel. Aprip. + Autor. Verderius, Franc. Zanch. M. D, 
| Hoc unum ſcin quod nihil ſcio, Socrates, * Quo magis ſtudijs in- 
cumbimus eo magis nos videre quam nihil ſcimus, Ap. Jo. Bevoritium, 
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Men than any of. theſe abounded 
in acknowledgments of their own 
Ignorance 3 Aſaph, . Plal. 73. 22. 
So fooliſh was I and ignorant, I was 
45 a Beaſt before thee ;, Agur, Prov. 
30. 23. Surely Tam more brutiſt 
than any Man, and have not th: 


Underſtanding of a Man; I nei- 
ther learned Wiſdom, nor have the 
bnowledg of the Holy. Then true is 
chat of our great Apoſtle, 1 Cor. 
3. 2. If any Man think that he 
bnows any thing, he knows nothing 
et as heought to know. 


— 
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Parador XXXV. 


That Nature doth not abhor 


all Vacuity per ſe, but only 


ex Accidenti, or in reſped to Fluxility. 


indeed a Maxim, and a 
true one; bur not to be under- 
ſtood in any other than a meta- 
phorical Senſe. For, as ever 
Animal, by the inſtinct of Self- 
conſervation, abhors the Solution 
of Continuity in his Skin, caus'd 
by any Puncture, Wound, or La- 
ceration; tho it be no Offence 
to him to have his Skin pink'd 


T Aturam abborrere Vacuum, isl Trouble or Offence to her, to ad- 


mit ſuch a Solution of Conti- 


pos'd in the Deſert Space of the 
Tube, than to an Animal, tohave 
any one Pore in his Skin more than 
ordinarily relaxed and expanded 
for the Tranſudation of a drop 


can ſeem no Antiaxiomatiſm to 
affirm, That Nature doth not abhor 


or perforated all over with in-|Vacuity per ſe, but only ex Acci- 


ſenſible Pores; ſo alſo by the in- 
dulgence of a Metaphor, may 
Nature be ſaid to abhor any great 
or ſenſible Vacuity, or Solution 
of Continuity, ſuch as is ima- 
ginẽd in the Deſert Space of the 
Tube; tho it be familiar, nay 
uſeful and grateful to her, to ad- 
mit thoſe inſenſible Inanities, or 
minute Poroſities, which conſti- 
ture a Vacuum Diſſeminatum, We 
ſay, by the Indulgence of 4 Me- 
taphor, becauſe we import a kind 
of ſenſe in Nature, analogous to 
that of Animals. And, tolerat- 


denti: i. e. upon this reſpect, 
that in Nature is ſomewhat, for 
whaſe ſake ſhe doth not, without 
ſome reluctancy, admit a Coacer- 
vate or ſenſible Vacuity. Now 


per ſe, in relation to which ſhe 
ſeems to oppoſe and decline any 


__ the Fluxility of her Atomi- 
cal Particles, eſpecially rhoſe of 


ought we poor Haggard Morrals 
do, or can, by the Light of Na- 
rure, know to the contrary, all 


ing this metaphorical Speech, that thoſe " Spaces from the mar- 


Nature hath a kind of ſenſe like 


gent of the Atmoſphere, whoſe 


that of Animals; yet, if we al-| Altitude exceeds not 40 Miles 


low for the vaſtity of 


Body, (according to Merſennus and Gaſ- 


can- it be concciv'd no greater 2 perpendicular, up to the 


M 3 Region 


nuity or Emptineſs, as this ſup- 


of Sweat. This perpended, it 


that ſome what exiſtent in Nature 


ſenſible Vacuity, can be no other 


Fire, Air and Mater. And, for 
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Region of the fix'd Stars, are| 
not only fluid, but inane ; aba- 
ting only thoſe Points, which are 
pervaded by the Rays of the Sun 
and other Celeſtial Bodies. But, 
why ſfiou'd we lead the Thoughts 
of our Reader up to remote Ob- 
jects, whoſe Sublimity proclaims 
their Incertitude; when from 
hence only, that the Aer is a 
Fluid Subſtance, it is a maniteſt, 
direct and unſtrained Conſe- 
quence, that the immediate Cauſe 
of its avoidance oi any ſenſible 
of coacervate Vacuity, is the Con- 
fluxibility of its Atomical Par- 
ticles; which being in their na- 
tural Contexture contiguous in 
ſome, tho not all Points of their 
' Superficies, muſt of neceſſity 
preſs or bear each upon other, 
and ſo murually compel each o- 
ther, that no one Particle can be 
remov'd out of its place, but in - 
ſtantly another ſucceeds and poſ- 
ſeſſes it; and ſo there can be no 
Place left empty, as hath been 
| frequently explain'd by the fimi- 
le of a heap of Sand? Now, if 
the Confluxibility of the inſen-! 
ible Particles of the Aer, be the 
immediate and per ſe Cauſs of 
its avoidance of any aggregate 
ſenſible Solutiomof Continuity; 
we need no farther juſtification of 
our Poſition, that Nature doth 
oppoſe Vacuity ſenſible not per 
ſe, bur only in order to the affec- 
tion of Confluxibility, i. e. ex 
Accident ĩ. 
Again, ſhou'd we ſwallow this 
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than Ingenuity aſſerted by mat 
Moderns, but profeſſedly by Na- 
talis, in both his Treatiſes (Phy- 
ſica Vetus & Nova, C Plenum ex- 
perimentis nyuis confirmatum) and 
admit, that Nature provided that 


chiefly to prevent Vacuity; yer 
cannot the Appetite of our Curi- 
oſity be ſatisfy' d, that the Deſert 
Space in the Tube is repleni(h'd 
wich the ſame, penetrating thro 


that A pparence of the violent It. 
ruption of the ambient Air into 
the Orifice of the Tube, ſo ſoon 
as it is educed out of the ſubjacent 
Liquors, the Quickſilver and Wa- 
ter, by the ſame Hypotheſis. 
Which whether they have done, 
ſo as ro demonſtrate, that the 
fole cauſe of the Aer's imperuous 
ruſhing into the Canal of the 
Tube, and prodigiouſly elevating 
the ponderous Bodies of Quick- 
ſilver and Water reſiduous rnere- 


cumbent Aer, by the Aſcenſion 
of the reſtagnant Quickſilver in 
the Veſſel, compreſſed to too deep 
and diffus'd a Subingreſſion of 
its inſenſible Particles, ro recover 
its natural Laxity, By regaining 
choſe Spaces, from which it was 
expelled and ſecluded; and · to 
ſupply the defect of this reaſon, 
by ſubſtituting ſome other Syn- 
taxical to their Hypotheſis of the 
Ather, which ſhall be more veri- 
ſimilous and plauſible: this ve 
ouglit to refer to the judgment 


precarious ſuppoſition of the A#- 
| ther, with no leſs Pertinacity 
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of thoſe, who have attentively and 


equitably. perus d their Writing. 


| Paradox 


moſt tenuious and fluid Subſtance + 


the Glaſs ;, until they have foly'd . 


in, is not the Reflux of the in- 
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Paradox 


XXXVI. 


Proving, That Women ought to Paint; in 4 Letter repre- . 
ſenting a Lady who bad been Satyriz'd by a Perſon of 
Quality for Painting her Face, &c. | 


Sir Richard, 


OUR main Argument a-| 
L gainſt our Sex in this parti- 
cular proves too much, and there- 
ſore nothing at all: We cannot 
make uſe of a little innocent 
Art, in order to pleaſe and oblige 
you, and preſerve. your fickle 
Hearts, but you ,exclaim imme- 
diately that we are for quarrelling 
Rature, that we are guilty of in- 
tolerable Pride and Vanity, and 
diſcontented wich him that made 
us. And why do you not bring 
the ſame Accuſations againſt us 
for wearing Clothes, or ſuch Co- 
lours as we find moſt become us— 
as you your Wigs, - according to 
your Complexion ? Deformity is 
not Nature, and conſequently 
one that endeavors to hide her 
Crookedneſs for Example, only 
{trives to conceal ' what is unnatu- 
ral, to throw that behind the 
Scenes, which wou'd not ſo well 
bear a public View. 88 
Nature it ſelt endeavours to 
hide whatever is undecent and un- 
ſeemly: If we do the ſame, we 
only imitate her, and you cannot 
blame us for it without great In- 
juſtice. 
But you will perhaps ſay, What 
is all this to Painting and Dawbing 
our Faces, at which you are ſo 
highly diſpleas'd ? Yes, it affects 
even that ſo much, that it rakes 
off your greateſt Objection a- 


galnſt it, that it is mending che 


work of Nature, which certainly 
may be innocently attempted, or at 
leaſt rectifying her Miſtakes; o- 
therwiſe you cou'd not cut a 
Hair-Lip, or a Wen, that hinder'd 
che Sight, which you will hardly 
fay is unlawful, | 
Whatever then the Inconveni- 
ences may be in any ſuch Prac- 
tices, they can hardly amount to 
any more than what may be fan- 
cy'd in many ſorts of Dreſſes, 
which may appear a little oddly 
at firſt, bur Uſe and Cuſtom re- 
conciles em: And this is ſo evi- 
dent, even in the point that is 
here moſt in Controverſy between 
us, that in ſome Countries of Eu- 
rope it is fo far from being ſcan- 
dalous, that the Ladies let their 
Lovers hold their Glaſſes to em, 
while they are Painting them- 
ſelves, who eſteem it as a Fa- 
wur, and are no ways diſpleas d 
at It, ä | 
You are as angry, I perceive, 


| with all kind of Waſhes, as you 


are with Painting it ſelf; and 1 
muſt confeſs, with almoſt as 
much reaſon. For what is Paint, 
but a little more ſubſtantial Waſh, 
which laſts ſomething longer, or 
is more viſible than the other? 
'Bur if you are againſt any cf 
choſe, if you are ſo zealous a- 


gainſt a little innocent Water, to 


clear the Face from Hechles, 67 
any ſuch Inconvenience, we may 
| M + flor! 7 


| 
| 
| 


you wou'd ſcarce practiſe quite 


' envy your ſelves ſuch an Advan- 


once or twice a week, and all that 


you ſo much deſpiſe ? 


| dawful an Excuſe for this as the 
Women, and did uſe theſe Arts 


we do to oblige our Husbands, 


It is not for nothing you rail at 
all Women; Orpheus did it firſt, 
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ſhordy expect you will forbid us 
Fountain-Water too, and we muſt 
not have leave to waſh in that, 
becauſe it looks like Pride, and 
being diſcontented with Nature. 
Nay, we may carry it yet higher, 
for all know ſome ſort of Water. 
as tis ſimpi: ken from the Vell, 
will add a/ i Colour to the Face, 
and Fetch increaſe and preſerve 
the Beaury : But will you like- 
wiſe abridg us of ſuch as theſe, 
or are you re{oly'd to deny us the 
moſt common Bleſſengs of Nature * 

You dare not ſay it is unlawful 
to remove any thing, even from 
the Face it ſeli, which renders it 
deform'd, or unpleafing to the 
Spectators : If you thought ſo, 


contrary to your Opinion. It is 
plain, that Nature deſign'd Man 
a grave and awful Creature; it 
gave you Beards to ſtrike us with 
Reverence ; why then do you 


tage What mean all theſe Waſh- 
balls, and Tweezers, and Razors, 
and Depilatories, which you uſe 


you may look like Women, whom 

But what is yet much more in- 
excuſable, you have many of you 
now learnt to Patch, nay to Paint, 
as well as we. It you had as 
merely to pleaſe your Wives, as 
none could juſtly blame you: 


But we have reaſon to fear there 
is ſome thing worſe at the bottom. 


and you know the reaſon, and 


| You are very careful to com. 
municate Your grave Advice to 
all our Sex, whether Beauties or 
otherwiſe , but in this one thing 
you are ingenuous, when you own 
you do not expect it will have a- 
ny great effect upon us. No body 
loves to have good Counſel cram 'i 
down their Throats, and to take 
ic like Pills, or a Potion. Be- 
tides, ſnou'd a declar'd Enemy juſt 
before an Engagement, or in the 
very heat of Fight, have ſuch an 
extraordinary Qualm of . Civility 
come upon him, as to deſire you 
to taſte of a Cordial that he car- 
ry'd about with him; wou'd you 
not, to return his Compliment, 
deſire him to taſte it before you, 
and think that afrer him wa 
Manners? Which if he refus d, 
you wou'd have juſt reaſon to 
ſuſpect that all was not right at 
bottom. But fo it is here, You 
give us ſome ſnarling Documents 
againſt Vanity, Pride, Infidelity, 
Scurrility, Inconſtancy, and a hun- 
dred other Vices, when your own 
Sex ſo notoriouſly wants Refor- 
mation, in all thoſe Inſtances, 
more than ours. And yon do this 
in a ſour and magiſterial Manner, 
when you are at open Wars 2 
gainſt us, which looks not ſo 
much like kind Admonitions, as 
unjuſt Reproaches; for when you 


- 


moſt humble Subjects, at the 
time you give us ſuch good in- 
ſtructions, never value how much 


we ſhou'd not be more injur d by 
one, than profited by the other. 

I ſhall here reſt our Defence a- 
gainſt this Head of Accuſations, 


he met with too eaſy a Puniſh- 
ment. 78 wa © 6 5 x. 


hen I have obſerv'd one thing 
7 Sw GT more 


your ſelves, who call us your 
Slaves, and at leaſt make ns gu | 
ame 


you unravel em all by leud Ex. 
amples, it wou'd be a miracle it 
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more to our Sexes Advantage, jſort of Arts to pleaſe you, and 
from your own Conceſſions. You that virtuouſly and (0 # * 
don't deny but we often uſe theſe | ö . 
As Pyrates all falſe Colours wear, 
T intrap th* unwary Mariner: | 
So Women, to ſurprize you, ſpread 
"The borrow'd Flags of White and Red; 
Lay Trains of amorous Intrigues . 
In Tow'rs, and Curls, and Perriwigs, 
With greater Art and Cunning rear d, 
Than Philip Nye's Thankſgiving Beard. 
PrepoſProufly entice and gain | 
Theſe to adore us,. we diſdain. 
Why Sir, if you're impos*d upon, 
*Tis by your own Temptation done; 
That with your Ignorance invite, 
And teach us how to uſe the ſlight ; 
And when we find youre ſtill more taken 
With falſe Attracts of your own making, 
Swear that's a Roſe, and that's a Stone, 
Like Sots, to us that laid it ons 
And what we did bat ſlizhtly Prime, 
Moſt ignorantly daub in Rhime + x. 
Tou force us in our own Nefences 
To copy Beams and Influences; 
To lay Perfections on the Graces, 
And draw Attrads upon our Faces. 
And in compliagce to your Wit, 
Your own falſe Jewels counterfeit ; 
Which when theyre nobly done, and well, 
The ſimple Natural excel. 
How fair and ſweet the planted Roſe, 
Beyond the Wild in Hedges, grows? 
For, without Art, the nobleſt Seeds 
Of Flow'rs degenerate to Weeds. 
How dull and rugged, cer tis ground 
And poliſ d, looks a Diamond! 
Tho Paradiſe -was &er ſo fair, 
It was not kept ſo without Care. | * 
The whole World, without Art and Dreſs, 
Wou'd be but one great 7 ; 
And Mankind but a ſavage Her 
For- all that Nature has confer'd : 
This does but ROUGH-HE W and deſign, 
Leaves Art to poliſh and rene. 
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Bur, Sir Richard, I know you'll 


tell us, chat Painting will ex- 


tremely decay our Faces, and 
make us old before our time. 
Now take all this for Truth, and 


reflect upon it again, and try it 


you can bluſh at your own Gra- 
titude: For if we ſuffer ſo much, 
and part with what is ſo dear. to 
us, only to pleaſe you for a little 
While, certainly we ſhou'd de- 


ſerve ſomething better from you, 


than Reproaches for our dear 
Complaiſance in thofe Matters, — 
Upon the whole, I chink Painting 
reaſonable and modeit ; and 
therefore I reſolve to continue 
the Practice. And, Sir Richard, 
if you conſider the Matter, you 
can't be againſt it, for Foulneſs is 
loathſom; then can that be fo 
which helps it? Who forbids his 
Beloved to gird in her Waſte ? 
to mend, by ſhooing, her uneven 
Lameneſs? to burniſh her Teeth, 
or to perfume her Breath? Yer 
that the Face be more preciſely 
regarded, it conterns more : For 
as open confeſſing Sinners are al- 
ways puniſn'd, but the wary and 
concealing Offenders . without 
Witneſs, do it alſo without Pu- 
niſnment; ſo the ſecret Parts 
need the leſs reſpe& ; bur of the 


. Face, diſcover d to all Examina- 


tions and Surveys, there is not 
too nice a Jealouſy, Nor doth it 


only draw the buſy Eyes, but it 


is ſubject to the divineſt Touch of 
all, to Kiſſing, the ſtrange and 


myſtical Union of Souls. It ſhe 
ſnou'd proſtitute her ſelf 20 2 


more. unworthy Man than thy 
felt, how earneſtly and 2 


wouldſt thou exclaim? That Sr. 


want of this eaſier and ready way 
of repairing, to betray her Body 
to Ruin and Deformity (the ty- 


Athenian Sport. 


- 


ranous Raviſters, and ſudden De. 


heinous Adultery is it? what 
thou loveſt in her Face is Colour, 
and Painting gives that; but thou 
hateſt it, not becauſe it is, but 
becauſe thou knoweſt it. Fool, 
Go Ignorance makes. happy ! 

he Stars, the Sun, the Sky whom 
thou admireſt, alas, have no C6 
lour, but are fair, becauſe they 
ſeem to be colour'd : It this ſeem- 
ing will not farisfy thee in her, 
thou hait good aſſurance of her 
Colour, when thou ſeeſt her lay 
it on. If her Face be Paintel 
on a Board or Wall, thou wilt 
love it, and the Board, and the 


[Wall : Canſt thou loath it then 


when it ſpeaks, ſmiles and kiſſes, 


not more delighted with ſeein 

Birds, Fruits and Beaſts Painted, 
than we are with Naturals? And 
do we not with pleaſure behold 
the Painted Shape of Monſters and 
Devils, whom true, we durſt nor 
regard? We repair the Ruins of 
our Houſes, but firſt cold Tem- 
peſts warn ts of it, and bite 


and Stains of our Apparel, but 
firſt our Eyes, and other Bodies, 
are offended : but by this Provi- 
dence of Women this is; pre- 
vented. If in Kiſſing of Breath. 
ing upon, her, the Painting fall 
off, thou art ee tou be 
ſo if it ſtick on?. Thou didſt love 


her; if thou beginneſt to hate 


her, then tis becauſe. ſhe is not 


Painted. If thou wilt ſay nom, 


thou didſt hate her before, thou 
didſt hate hes and love her toge· 
ther 5 be conſtant in ſomething, 
. and love her who ſhews her reat 

love to thee, in taking this Pains 


to ſeem lovely to thee, 


flourers of all Women) what 2 


becauſe it is Painted? Are we 


. gg. oor on woof fo” 


usthroit. We mend the Wrack 


Paradot- 
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Parador XXXVII. 


The IntelleFual K ingdom : or, 4 Paradox proving that 
Poets (alias Beggars) are Rich; in a Letter to a Poet 


| Laureat, who courted a young Virgin for Marriage. 


Mr, Laureat, 


A” the reading of yours, a | wou'd put the Muſes into Brees - 


thouſand ſhining Ideas re- 
preſented themſelves to my Ima- 
gination; nor had Rapture a 
Tongue, cou'd I with it aim at 
the expreſſing the Joys flow'd 
upon me from them. To have 
Marriage offer'd me by one of 
the Sons of Apollo, Heir- apparent 
to a fair Eſtate in Parnaſſus / 
What an Equipage ſhou'd I have! 


for my Maids of Honour ; and 


ches (they muſt be good confi» 
dent Wenches, they are ſo fami- 
liar with the Poets.) If I have 
a mind to hunt with Diana, up 
flies Pegaſus ready bridled and 
ſaddled, and prays me to mount. 
Should I have a mind to pay 4 
Viſit to fome of the Goddeſſes, 
doubtleſs Apollo wou'd lend his 
Daughter-in-law his Chariot, there 
we are treated with Nectar and 
Ambroſia, Beſides, 


chen, for other | Attendants, I 


Tou Rhimes appropriate can make 

To eery Month in th' Almanach : 

When Terms begin and end can tell, 
With their Returns in Doggerel : 


When the Exchequer opes and 


ſhuts, 


And Sowgelder with Safety cuts; 

When Men may eat and drink, their Fill, 
And when be temperate, if they will; 

When uſe, and when abſtain from Vice, 


Figs, Grapes, Phlebotomy and 
In Lyricks you can write an 
Tour Miſtreſs eating a black 


Spice. 
Ode on 
Pudding 


And when impriſond Air eſcapes her, 

It puffs you with Poetich Rapture. 

A Carman's Horſe cannot paſs by, 

But ſtands ty'd up to Poetry: | 

The Gallow-Tree, when cutting Purſe 1 
Breeds. Buſineſs for Heroick Verſe; | 

Which none does hear, but wou'd have hung 

To have been the Theme of your Song. 


But this Repaſt, and the other by the Mind, ſo might 1 wed that 
Honours, being only to be enjoy d vichour being troubled ig i 


* 
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Body, I ſhou'd ſtudy to value} you ſhew your contempt of it, 
the Bleſſing ; therefore muſt wait| by your {cirvily maintaining of 
till their Separation happens. | it, and expolinz . 15 all Tndige 
Nor do I believe you think your nities. Tis truc, ttc Poor tells 
Corporal Perſon worthy to bel us, His Mind to him a Kinz.toms, 
brought into the Articles, ſince} | 


But tis a Kingdom wanting Matter, 
. Tuft like the Moonſhine in the Water, 


Even poor Prince Homer begg'd [verſation, from the little regard 
tor ſmall Beer, whilſt his Mind|it hath of you. Shou'd it be my 
drank immortal Liquor with the] Fate to go firſt, I doubt not but 
Gods: But then his Memory you will fix me a Star in the Fir. 
grew famous after, thro the whole mament; and queſtion not there 
World, which is that part alone|of my Influence continually to- 
of you I can fancy, Therefore, | wards you, till we meet in Elizj- 
it your Paſſion for me be really |um, where (if I pop not into 
more than one of your Fictions, Lethe by the way, and forget all) 
make haſte to die, and I'll fly to] be aflur'd of enjoying an eternal 
embrace it. For, alas!. what Spring of Youth and Love in 
ſhou'd you do in this World, [thoſe Fields of Light and Floods 
whoſe Eſtate, Intereſt, and Ac- of endleſs Pleaſures; with, 
quaintance lie wholly in another ? Y 

Nor is this worthy of your Con- Sir, &c. 
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Parador XX XVIII.. 
Fbere is but one External Senſe, c. and not Five, as i 


generally thoug bt — merrily argu'd by the whole Athe- 
nian Society. e | 


b Hg E Firſt Member ſtood up ferent, one Genus, and conſe- 
and ſaid ; That Maxim, that 

Things are not to be multiply'dſ making two things of that which 
without Reaſon, is founded upon is but one. This has given ground 


the Capacity of the Humane] to ſome to affirm, That there u 


Mind, which being one, tho irs] but one External Senſe, which 

Faculties be diſtinct in their O-[ ought no more to be diſtributed 
perations, conceives things only into five Species under pretext 
' under the Species of Unity. So chat there are five Organs, than 
that when, there are many in{one and the, ſame River, which 
number, it makes one Species of here makes Bellows blow, and 

chem; of many ſpecifically dit. Hammers bear, preſſes _ 


quently can much leſs ſuffer the 


— ,— 
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Flower; for 'tis one Breath which 


% 
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and decorticates Oats, or grinds! 


paſſing thro ſeveral Organs and 
pipes renders ſeveral Tones; one 
and the ſame Sun, which pene- 
trating thro various Glaſſes repre- 
ſents as many Colours. Moreover, 
their end is ro all the ſame, 
namely, to avoid what may hurt, 
and purſue what may profit the 
Creature, | 

The Second ſaid, This wou'd 
de true, if the Soul alone were 
the ſubject of Senſation: but 
when the Eye is pull'd out, al- 
tho che viſual Spirits remain en- 
tire; or if the Eye being ſound 
and clear, yet ſome Obſtruction 
hinders the Afflux of the Spirits 
to it (as in a Gutta Serena) there 
is no Viſion made: An Evidence 
that Seeing is an Action of both, 
and conſequently, the Senſes are 
as many as the ſeveral Organs 
which determine and ſpecificate 
the fame. But the Taſte being 
comprehended under the Touch, 
by the Philoſopher's Definition, 
muſt be a Species thereof ; and 


Spot. 
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liger*s Mind, who reckons Titilla- 


tion for the fixth Senſe. For if 
the Taſte, tho comprehended un- 
der the Touching (as was faid) 
conſtitutes a diſtin Senſe, why 
not Tirillation, which is a Species 
of Touching too; conſidering 
that it repreſents. things other- 
wife than the ordinary Touch 
doth, and hath its particular Or- 
gans, as the Soles of the Feer, 
the Palms of the Hands, the 
Flanks, the Arm-pits, and ſome 
other Places, Yea, Touchin 
may be accounted the- Genus of 
the Senſes, ſince all partake 
thereof. | | 
The Furth ſaid, That thoſe 
Actions which ſome Animals per- 
form more perfectly than we (as 
the Dog exceeds us in Smelling, 
the Spider in Toucking, the Ea- 
gle in Seeing, and many in pre- 
ſaging the Seaſons and Weather) 
ſeem'd to. be the effects of 6, 7, 
or 8 Senſes; there being no pro- 
portion between ſuch great ex- 
traordinary EffeQs and their Or- 
Zans, the ſtructure whereof is the 


therefore there are but four Sen- 
ſes, as four Elements, the Taſte 
and the Touch (which it com- 
prehends) being exercis'd in the 
Earth groſs as themſelves; the 
Sight in Water, in which its Or - 
gan ſwims, and of which it al- 
moſt wholly conſiſts; the Smel- 
ling by the Fire, which awakens 
Odours, and reduces them out of 
power into Act; and the Hear- 
ing in the Air, which is found 
naturally implanted in the Ear, 
and is the ſole Medium of this 
Senſe, according to Ariſtotle; 
the hearing of Fiſhes being par- 
ticular to them in the Water, and 


lame with thoſe of other Ani - 
mals, which come not near the 
fame, Yea, that tis by ſome 
ſupernumerary ſenſe found in 
each Animal, that -they have 
knowledg of what is ſerviceable 
or hurttul ro them in particular. 
For example, who teaches the 
Dog the virtue of Graſs, the 
Hart of Ditrany ? their ordinary 
Senſes cannot, Nor 1s it likely 
thar ſo many occule Properties 
have been produc'd by Narure, 
to remain unknown. But they 
cannot be underſtood unleſs by 
ſome Senſe, which is not Vulgar, 
conſidering that all the Senſes 
together underſtand not their 


very obſcure. | 
The Third ſaid, He was of Sca- 


[ 


Subſtance, 


;$ 
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The Fifth ſaid, There are five 
external Senſes, neither” more, 
nor leſs; becauſe there need ſo 
many, and no more, to perceive 
and apprehend all external Ob- 
jects. And as when one of our 
Senſes is deprav'd or aboliſh'd, 


he in vain to eſtabliſh more, 
The Seventh ſaid, Since, ao 
cording to the Philoſophers, 


Senſe is a paſſive Quality, and 


Senſation is made when the Organ 
is alter d by the Object; there 
muſt be as many ſeveral Senſes as 


another cannot repair it, nor ſuc-'there are different Objects, which 
ceed it in all its Functions; ſo if varioully alter che Organs. Now 


there were more than five, the 


Overplus wou'd be uſeleſs, there other ſenſible Objects, there are 
being no Accident but falls under 


the cognizance of theſe five Sen- 
Jes : And altho each of them is 
not ſufficient thereunto ſeverally, 
yet they ſerve well enough all 
together; as in the perception of 
Motion, Reſt, Number, Magni- 
tude and Figure, which are com- 
mon Objects to divers Senſes, 
Now if there were need of more 
than five Senſes, *rwou'd be to 


amongſt Colours, Odours, and 


many different Species ; and the 
Qualiries perceiv'd by the Touch 
are almoſt infinite. Nor is it 
material to ſay that they all pro- 
ceed from the firſt Qualiries, ſince 
Colours, Odours and Taſtes, are 
likewiſe ſecond Qualities ariſſ 
from thoſe firſt, and neverthele 
made different Senſes. 

The Eighth ſaid, Altho it be 
true, that Faculties are deter- 


. 


judg of Objects wherein the 0· 
thers fail. So that the Super- 


min d by Objects, yet muſt nor 
theſe Faculties be therefore mul - 


numeraries being unprofitable, 
- *tis not neceſſary to eſtabliſn 
more than five. And as for Sub- 
ſtance, tis not eonſiſtent with 
Its Nature to be known by the ex · 
ternal Senſes. 
Tie Sixth ſaid, Man being 
compos'd of three Pieces, a Soul, 
a Body, and Spirits, of a middle 
Nature between both; the five 
Senſes ſuffice to the Perfection 
and Support of theſe three Parts. 
Knowledg, which is the ſole 
Good of the Soul, is acquir'd by 
Invention and Diſcipline; for 
which we have Eyes and Ears : 
Good Odours recreate and repair 
the Spirits: The Touch and Taſte 
are the Body's Guards, the firſt 
by preſerving ic from hurctul 
ualities which invade it from 
without; and the ſecond, from 
ſach as enter and are taken in 


tiply'd according to the multitude 
of Objects. So, tho White and 
Black are different, nevertheless 
becauſe they both act after the 
ſame manner, namely, by ſend- 
ing their intentional Species thro 
the ſame Medium to the ſame 
Organ, the Sight alone ſufficerh 
tor judging of their Difference. 
The Ninth ſaid, Since four 
things are requiſite to Senſation, 


to wit, the Faculty, the Organ, 


the Medium, and the Object; tis 
by them that rhe number of Sen- 
ſes is determin'd, The Object 
cannot do ir, otherwiſe chere 
wou'd not be five Senſes, bur in- 
finitely more. Nor can the Fa- 
culty do it, being inſeparable 
from the Soul, or rather the 
Soul ir ſelf, and conſequently but 
one; and to ſay that there is but 
one Senſe, is erroneouſly to make 


| by che mouth. And therefore 


. 
1 


an exter nal Senſe of the _— 


Ls 


| ceed to prove, That Burning alive 


' hors a Continuity, we perceive 


Its relative Nature is conſtituted 


Senſe, Much leſs can the Medi- 
um do it, ſince one and the ſame 
Medium ſerves to many Senſes, 
and one and the ſame Senſe is ex- 
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Sight in the Air and Water. It 
remains therefore that the Diver - 
ſity proceeds from that of the Or- 
gans, which being but five, make 


ercis'd in ſeveral Mediums, as the 


—— A. 


the like number of Senſes, 
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That Burning alive is no Pain or Torment. 


EFORE I come directly 

to prove this amazing Para- 

dex, twill be neceſſary that I ſay 
ſomething of the Nature of Fire; 
which having done, I ſhall pro- 


is ro Pain nor Torment, 

The firſt Quality of Fire is Le- 
vity with Rarity. Rarity 1s A 
Subtiliry, or Minoriry of Parts, 
whereby its Minima's are contigu- 
ous one to the other. Who ever 
doubted of the Lightneſs of Fire? 
Doth nor Fire diffuſe its Heat e- 
qually from its Center to the Cir- 
cumference ? Doth nct the Fire 
ina Torch caſt its Light circularly 
from its Center? That Fire ab- 


by its Burning; for we ſee that 
the Flames in Spirits of Wine do 
terminate into Points, which 
Points make a Roughneſs; where- 
as were the Fire continuous, its 
Terms wou'd be ſmooth, like 
unto thoſe of Water and Air. 
Doth not the Fire work thro the 
ſmalleſt Pores ? ergo thro its con- 
tiguous Points. Hence it is that 
Fire paſſes, where Air is ſnut out. 


by its Contiguity of Parts; for 
thro it, it is fitted for the em- 


the Earth; or if admitted into 
the Earth, the Earth wou'd diſ- 
rupt and expel it, like as ir diſ- 
rupts and expels Air. Where- 
fore thro its Poroſity and Conti- 
guity it enters the Earth, and the 
Earth enters it, each opening its 
Pores at this friendly reception: 
Nevertheleſs, ſuppoſing that Con- 
tiguity had no contrariety ta 
Continuity, yer wou'd the Air 
not be light enough to ſuſtain the 
weight of the Body of the Earth; 
beſides, there muſt be two Gra- 
vities conceiv d for one Lightneſs, 
and two or three Continuities for 
one Contiguity; ſo that of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity a fourth Element 
muſt be added, that might be an- 
ſwering to the Earth's Gravity 
and Denſity, thro its Levity and 
Rarity, Thar which is light 
and rare, is more vibrating, and 
by far of greater Activity and 
Energy, than that which is light 
and thin. Summarily, let us 
take a view of all their firſt Qua- 
lities, and compare them roge- 
ther: Water and Air do commu- 
nicate in a/ perfect Friendſhip, and 
ſo do Earth and Fire; Water 
and Earth, Air and Water, Fire 
and Air, are all beholden to one 
another; yet not in the ſame re- 


bracing of Earth. Were it conti. 
nuous and light, it wou'd ſnun 


{pett, but divers. Mater aud 
2 | ". |. ro 
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Fire at an immediate Contact are 
abſolutely diſagreeing, but medi- 
ately accompanying other Ele- 
ments, prove good Friends; the 
ſame Law is between Earth and 
Air. Obſerve, altho I have ex- 
plain'd their Forms by more words 


than one, yet apprehend that in 


their ſenſe they move a fingle 
Concept. Levity with Karity is 
really diſtint from Leviry with 
Tenuity; their Operations, and 
manner of operating being alſo 
different; for Levity with Rariry 
is more penetrating, Vibrating, 
and of a ſtronger Force; and 
therefore Fire exceeds the Air in 
Levity. The like is to be under- 
ſtood of the Earth and Water: 
to wit, that the farmer is more 
weighty than the latter. Theſe 
concur equally to the Conſtitu- 
tion of one another, of the 
World, and of ics Parts ; the one 
contributeth as much as the other, 
and therefore they are of an e- 
qual Dignity and Time. 

Having given a brief account 
of the Nature of Fire, I pro- 
ceed to prove, That Burning alive 
is no Pain or Torment, - 
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- Stoical Indolency is that Apathy 
Imperturbation and conſtant Te- 
nor of Mind that is imputed to 
the Stoicks; who taught that x 
diſcreet wiſe Man ſhou'd be never 
affected either with other Menz 
Diſaſters or his own. They teach 
that a wiſe Man is ſo good a Com. 
mander of himſelf and his own 
Paſſions, that he is never tray/- 
ported by them, or (like Phaetm) 
lurry'd headlong : But his Reg. 
ſon dorh ſtill poſſeſs the Thrme 
and Scepter, and holds the Golden 
Reins of Sovereignty in her 
hand; and doth exerciſe her ſu- 
riſdiction, not by killing theſe 
Gibeonites, but by keeping them 
in Obedience, and making them 
ſerviceable. As no outward Mif- 
fortunes can make any Wound or 
Bruiſe in the Mind of a wiſe 
Man, ſo neither can bodily Pains 
make him miſerable, or bereave 
him of inward Joy and Felicity ; 
Si uratur Sapiens, ſi crucietur in 
Phalaridis tauro, dicet, quam ſua- 
ve eft hoc? Cic. 2. Tuſc. que. The 
inward Peace and Contentment of 
þis which he enjoys, doth fu. 


lpify rhe ſharpeſt Torments, and 
rebate the Edg and Senſe of them, 


Patience in Cowards is tame hopeleſs Fear, 
But in brave Minds a Scorn of what they bear. 
— — Then come what may, 
Patience and Time run thro the hotteſt Day. 


* Epiſt. 85. Seneca tells * us, He 
looks with an un- 


daunted Spirit upon his own Tor-| 


ments and Tormenters, as tho he 
were a Spectator, and vot a Spec- 
tacke, and as tho his Body did 
not belong unto him, or thar 
were not his own that he carry'd 
about him. Tunde Anaxat chi fol- 
lem, &c. ſo Anaxarchus jeer d 


him that belabour d himſelf in tor- 
menting his Body. 

Tho ſome will not approve of 
this Paradox, concluding it under 
an Impoſſibility, yet the great dt. 
Baſil doth nor ſtick to 3 
commend it: Laudo Ep. 180. 
animi dexteritatem (lays — 
he) & praftantiam in Stoics, qui 
"_ esrum quæ extra 8 
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ſunt 4 felicitate impedire dicumm 
ſed felirem eum eſſe qui virture 
ſtadio incumbit, licet in E halaridi 
tauro cremetur. And the ready 
willingneſs of the Primitive 
Chriſtians to be Martyrs, and 
cheir wonderful Conſtancy and 
Chearfulneſs under thoſe ſharp 
and exquifite Torments chat were 
inflicted on them, may acquit 
this Doctrine of the Stoicks both 
from Arrogancy, and rom a ſeem- 
ing Impoſſibilit y. RET 
For I ſhall endeavour to prove, 
(beyond all Contradiction) that 
Burning alive is no Pain or Tor- 
ment, But here the trembling 
Chriſtian condemn'd to the Flames, 
will be apt to ſay, The Bitter- 
neſs of the Puniſhments, that 1 
am enjoin'd to ſuffer, doth ſo 
terrify me, that I know not ſcarce; 
what to do; I ſhall be burned a- 
live, Oh how ſhall I be torment- 
ed in that dolorous kind of 
Death ! Think you that I may 
patiently bear the Rage of the 
Fire? I am perſuaded that my 
Pains will be ſo grievous, that I 
cannot either keep my Mind qui- 
et and patient, or remember and 
think on Chriſt; ſo that in that 
Anguiſh and Agony I ſhall quite 
forget my Saviour, and what ſhall 
become of me then? How can 
Irefiſt the Temprations of Satan, 


And Hudibras who ſcorn'd to 


Sport: 
who then (no doubt) will be ve- 
ry buſy about me? bs | 

To this I anſwer. Cicero, an 

Heathen Philoſopher, ſaith, That 
in India, when any Man was dead, 
and his Carcaſs rend) to be burnt, 
his Wives (for there they had 
many Wives) contended among 
themſelves, who ſhou'd be burnt 
with him: And ſhe whom he 
lov'd beſt, having vanquiſh'd the 


with the Body of ber dead Hu- 
band, and burnt; the other being 
full of Sorrow, for that they 
were overcome, departed with 
great Moan and Lamentation; 
wiſhing rather to have been burnt 
than to live. And ſhall we be 
afraid of Burning, ſeeing we are 
certain of that which they hop'd 
for? Die once you muſt, whether 


knowerh) ſeeing then you muſt 
die, will you not die willingly 
for God's ſake, eſpecially contt- 
dering that they are thrice happy; 
| to whom God vouchſafeth ſuch an ho- 
nourable Death? Shall not we for 
God's ſake ſuffer that, which di- 
vers Pagans ſuffer'd for their 
Country's ſake ? Curtius fear d 
not to die for the City of Rome, 
Mencotheus. for Thebes, not Co- 
drus for Athens. 


ſloop 


To Torment, or be ſaid to drop; 
Chear'd up himſelf with Ends of Verſe; 


And Sayimgs of Philoſophers , 
Nuoth be, — a 


J am not now in Fortune's Power 


He that is down, can fall no 
And a we fee th* Eclipſed 


law'r; 
Sun 


By Mytals is more gaz d upon, 
Ih when adynd with all bis Light, 


Lia 


7 (ns in ſerene Shy moft bright; 
* 
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reſt, was caſt quick into the Fire 


you will or no (how ſoon, God 
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So Courage, in a low Eſtate, 


Is myjt admir'd and wonder'd at. / 


Theſe Heatheniſh Examples might 
make Chriſtians aſham'd, if, they 
be fo cowardly as to fear Death. 
Burning is not ſuch a grievois Pu- 
niſhment as you imagine; for God 
is faichful, he will lay upon us 


Servant of Chriſt, 


no more than we can bear. Fear 
not (ſaitli the Lord, by Jaiah the 
Prophet, Ja. 43. 1,2.) for I have 
redeem d thee, I have calld bee 
by thy Name, thou art mine When 
thou paſſeſt thro the Waters, I will 
be vith thee ; and thro the Floods, 
that they do not over flow thee : When 
thou walkeſt thro the wery Fire, 
thou ſhalt nat be burnt, neither 
ſhall the Flame kindle upon thee 
(for thy deſtruction) I am the 
Lord thy God, And for the ber- 
ter Confirmation hereof, many 
Examples, borh antient and lare, 
might be alledg'd; only I will 
content my ſelt with one or two 


Hawks, a faithful + 1bid. pag- 
1446. c. 2. 
and holy Martyr al- | 
ſo, having Judgment to be burnt 
for the ſame Cauſe ; at what 
time he ſhou'd be burnt, ſome of 
his familiar Friends being territy'd 
and diſmay'd with the ſharpneſs 
of the Puniſhment that he was 
going to, privily defir'd, That in 
the midſt of the Flame he wou'd 
ſlew them ſome Token (if\le 
cou'd ) whereby they might be more 
certain, whether the Pain of ſuch 
Burning were ſo great, that a Man 
might not therein keep his Mind 
quiet and patient: which thing he 
promis'd them to do, and ſo ſe- 
cretly it was agreed, that if the 
Rage of the Pain were tolerable, 
and might be ſuffer d, then he 
ſhou'd lift up his Hands above his 
Head towards Heaven, before he 


which happen'd in the time of 
„EEK. Henry VIII. and 
* Aﬀs andMo- Q. Mary * : Mr. 


gave up the Ghoſt. Now then, 
hen he was at the ſtake, and 
the Fire ſer unto him, in which 


numents, part Fames Bainham, al when he continu d. long, and when 


2. P. 939. F the holy Martyr, be- 
laſt Ed. col. 2. ing ſentenced to 
: be burnt, tor the. 
_ conſtant Confeſſion of Chriſt je- 
ſus and his Goſpel, as he was at 
the Stake - (in the year of our 
Lord 1532) in the midſt of the 
flaming Fire, his Arms and Legs 
being half conſum'd, ſpake theie 
Words: Oh ye Papiſts / bebold, 
Je loch for Miracles, and here now 
ye may ſee a Miracle, for in this 
Fire 1 2 no more Pain, than if 
J were in a Bed of Down, but it i 
to me a Bed of Roſes, 
In like manner, in the time 
of Queen Mary, Mr. Thomas 


his Speech was taken away by the 


alſo drawn together, and his Fix- 
gers conſum d with the Fire, ſo that 
now all Men thought certainly he 
had been gone; ſuddenly, and 
contrary to all expectation, this 
bleſſed Servant of God, being 
mindful of his Pro- <1 

miſe || before made, 
reach'd up his Hands 
burning on a light 
Fre which was 
marvellous to behold) 
ver his Head to the 


given inthe 
Fire that 
Burning 4 


ment. 


living God, and with 
reat reÿoicing ( as 
bean dan (as eme“ 


violence of the Flame, his Skin ' 


A Token 


live is no 
Pain, or Tor- 
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Woman, will fo provoke her, 


her jmplacable Cums; nay, if 


certainly ſcold with the flump 
_ nr; whule the leaſt Bi is lets, 
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ſeemed ) truck, or elap'd them 
three times together. At the ſight 
whereof there follow'&Fſuch Ap- 
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| the Fire, gave up his Spirit in 
the year 1555, June 10. By 
theſe Examples, among a thou- 


plauſe and Outcry of the People ſand which might be alledg d, 


and eſpecially of chem which 
underſtood the Matter, as the 
like hach not commonly been 
heard: And ſo the bleſſed Martyr 
of Chriſt ſtraighrway ſinking into 


| Then burn and conquer, God will ſoon diſpoſe 


you ſee (from the very Mouths 
of the Martyrs, whilſt actually in 
the Flames) that Burning alive is 
no Pain or Torment, | 


/ 


To future Good our paſt and preſent Moes; 


Reſume your Courage, and diſmiſs your Care. 
And then let not your proud Tormentors ſpare : | 


An Hour will come with Pleaſure to relate 
Tour Sorrows paſt, as Benefits of Fate, 1 
Oh ! thou ſecure of Soul, unbent with Woes, - 
The more thy Fageots burn, the more oppoſe : 
Dare Fire and Terror in the publick View, 

| No frightful Sight of Danger can be new, 
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by Conqueſt ;, or, 4 Paradox. 


proving atrue Wife wears the Breeches. 


a, 
1 Don't mean that ſhe always 

wears the Breeches, bur that ſhe 
is ſo conſummately perverſe, that 
there's no manner of way to work 
upon her: A Tiger may be tam d, 
a Lion may have his Teeth knock d 
par'd, and any o- 
ther ſort of Viper its Sting puli'd 
out; but do all this to a marry'd 


ſhe'll ſtill a# the Man (I mean 
wear the Breeches in ſpight of 

our Teethe If you knock our 
her Teeth, ſhe'll mumble you with 


you pull out her Tongue, ſhe'!] 


A Ducking- Stool is bur a ſore of 
Chair of State with 'em; when 
enthron d there, they are at the 
top of their Preferment: The Wa- 
ter is ſo tar from cooling a ſea- 
ſon'd Scold, that ſhe is more 
likely to heat the Water, ſhe ſiz 
zes as ſhe goes down, and makes 
it at leaſt Summer about her. 
She's like Achilles dip'd in Styx, 
perfectly invulnerable, and con- 


as Steel, by being quenchd in. 
Water. The whole Sex are akin 
to the Taylor's Wife, they'll be. 
ſnapping their Fingers as ſoon as 


they riſe, fink em as. deep as ye 


wü; and when you ſee an Anvil 
R 4 


tracts as much additional hardneſs - ___ 
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the ſofter for being hammer'd * good effect from diſciplining 
every day, you may hope the 11 Woman, 


So ſullenly addicted ſtill 

To'r only Principle, her Will, 

That whatſoe er it chance to prove, 

No Force of Argument can move : 

Nor Law, nor Cavalcade of Holbourn 
Can render half a Grain leſs ſtubborn : 
For ſhe at any time wou'd hang 

For th Opportunity to harangue ; 

And rather on a Gibbet dangle, | 
Than miſs her dear Delight to wrangle : 
In which her Parts are ſo accompliſh'd, 
Mat right or wrong ſhe ne er is non- plus d. 
But flill her Tongue runs on, the leſs 
Of weight it bears, with greater Eaſe ; 
And ſuch its everlaſting Clack, 

Sets all Mens Ears upon the Rack, 

No ſorner does a Hint appear, | 
But up ſhe ſtarteth to pickeer ; 

And makes the Stouteſt yield to Mercy, 
When ſhe's ingag'd in Controverſy : © 
Not by the force of carnal Reaſen, 

But indefatigable Teazing; 

With Volleys. of eternal Babble, 

And Clamour more unanſwerable, - 

For tho her Topichs, frail and weak, 
Cou d ne er amount above a Freak; 
SHE fill maintains 'em, like her Faults, 
Againſt the deſperat'ſt Aſſaults, 

And backs. their feeble want of Senſe, 
Vith greater Heat and Confidence. 

Thus Scolds are ſtubborn in their way, 
As Coins are harden'd by the Allay ; 
And Obſtinacy's ne'er ſo ſtiff, | 

As when 'i in a wrong Belief. 


Airect a Painter to jon'e, ſuch another Buſineſs as the 
„ vain, he ſhou'd | Tempeſt ; but the Characters wou d 
throw aſide tlie d Story of La. be as incredible, and much ſtran- 
thering the Blackamoor, and in- ger than the two Cubbs begot by 
ſtead of it, ſhou'd paint the] an Incubus. 4 
Taming of the Shrew, which is] There's a dark Sullenneſs, 2 
ſcarce probable enough to make a black reoted Obſtinacy in all che | 
Play of it, becauſe none can af - Sex, the ſame keen SturdineFs 
firm 'tis a true Image of Life, | that we find in the Blacks ; and 


An Opera indeed might be made | cho ye ſhou'd cur the Snakes all 
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then (a ſort 
the Breeches, and tho they don't 
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to pieces, every bit of em wou'd, and better than her Husband, and 
fly in your Faces. In ſhort, a| will wear the Breeches, tho the 
true Wife thinks her ſelf wiſer fights for em. | 


They were for Breeches made, Obedience we, 
Courage their Virtue, ours is Chaſtity; 

Th offending Woman, when ſhe loweſt lies, 

Submits to conquer, and but kneels to riſe, 


Well, will fair means do any 


better with em? Will Kindneſs 


and Lenity work on their good Na- 
tures '2 Yes, juſt as much as *ewill 
upon a Wolf*'s, whom ye have 
fay'd from a Tree, and brought 
home to make a Houſe-Dog 
of: Have at your Mutton, if he 
can any ways get a fling at it, and 
if he once breaks looſe, he's ten 
times worſe than ever. 
Who ever knew a Woman the 


better for being kindly us'd ? No, 


tis your Duty, you ought to do 
noleſs; nay, you dare do no o- 
therwiſe, and who ſhou'd thank 
you only for paying them their 
own ? 1 


Thus Wedlock, without Love, ſome ſay, 


This 'tis to be fo very well o- 
pinion'd of themſelves ; they have 


ſuch an abundair ſtock of Conceit, 


that they merit more chan all; 
they are out of reach of Civility, 
and tis impoſſible to oblige 
them. ; 


ty of rheir Temper, that the 
more they are lovd, the more flifl 
they inſult, They have then a 
Handle, an Excuſe for domineer- 
ing, the couchant Husband or 
Lover muſt bid farewel to the 


Reins and Saddle, know his Diſ- 


rance, and learn Obedience to his 
He- W 7 e o 


Is but a Lock without a Key : 
It is 4 kind of Rape to many, 

One that negle#s or cares not for ye: 
Kor what does make it Raviſhment, 
But being gainſt the Mind's Conſent 2 


*Tis Slavery beyond enduring, 


But that tis of our own procuring : 


But 


As = never ſeek the Fly, 
eave bim of himſelf t* 
So Men are by themſelves betray'd, 


apply ; 


To quit the Freedom they enjoy'd ; 
And run their Necks into a Nooſe, 
They'd break em after to break looſe. 


So that Women are dangerous! 
1 75 to meddle with, eſpecial · 
ly for better for worſe. They are 

( Men by wearing 


command you under the Title of 


your Maſters, yet they aQtas ſuch, 
and you muſt ſubmit or expect no 


Quiet; and tho by thus unman- 
ning your ſelves, you ſhew how 


It ſhows indeed the Generoſi- 


N 3 much 
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much you admire 'em, yet your 
Patience ſhall prevail as little as 


your Love: Who wou'd not 
tread upon a Foctſtool? And 
the more you have born already, 
the more. you arc like to bear, 
as you are the better able. Your 


Brains lie in your Shoulders, for 
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there is all your Wiſdom, It's 


2 excellent Virtues ſhou'd 
ruſt, for want of due Excreife 
and Employment: Doubtleſ, 
Matrimony is a ſtate of great per- 


fection, it has in it ſo much Mor- | 


tification. 


Marriage / thiu Curſe of Love and Snare of Life, 

That firſt debas d a Miſtreſs to a Wife . 

Love, like a Scene, at diſtance ſhou'd appear, 

But Marriage views the grojs.daub'd Landſcape near. | 
Love's naujer Cure ! thou cloyſt whom thou * pleaſe, 
And when thou cur ſt, then thou art the Diſeaſe. 

When Hearts are looſe, thy Chain our Bodies ties, 

Live couples Friends, but Marriage Enemies. 

Stn Ae bope to find | 

That Help which Nature meant in Womankind ; 


And Adam ſure could with more Eaſe abide 


But prove a burning Cauſtick when apply'd, 


| The Bone, when broken, than when made a Bride. 


Our Sun declines, and with what anxious Strife, 


What rugged Ways attend the Noon of Life, ne 


What Pain we tug, that gauling Load, à Hife? 
AlII Courſers, the firſt Heat, with Vigour run, 
But tis with Whip and Spur the Race is won, 
Marriage is hut the Pleaſure of a Day, 
The Metal's baſe, the Gilding worn away: 
Here for an Hour, a Week, perhaps a Night, 
Long Penitence ſucceeds a ſhort Delight: F 
Minds are ſo hardly match'd, that een the. firſt, N 
Tho pair'd by Heav'n, in Paradiſe were curſt. 
For Man and Woman, tho in on? they grow, 
Ter firſt or laſt return again to two. 
Thus Woman's a true Copy of the firſt, | 
In whom the Race of all Mankind was curſt ; 
Their Sex, by Beauty, is to Heaven ally'd, . 
But their great Lord, e Devil, taught em Pride : 
He to) an Angel, till he durſtrebel, 
And they are ſure the Stars that with him fell. 
Weep on! A Stock of Tears, like Vows, you have, 
And always ready when you wou d deceive. 


Be the Wife (or rather Hector neſs 3 for if-ſhe's incorrigibly Vi- 
in Woman's Clothes) Virtuous ' or | tuns, rhere's norhing in_t 
Falle, tis much the ſame thing, World ſq imperious and aſſum- 
3s to the Man's Eaſe and Happt-1 ing ang becauſe ſhe 8 
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Whore, expects you can do no leſs ſuch a Toad of 4. Gown here, not 
than fall down and worſhip her; fit to make Shoe-Clours : I fhoud 
tho it may be, is want of Beauty | have more Reſpect and Benevolence, 
or Opportuniry chat keeps her — and Worſhip, and Obedience. | 
I won't ſay honeſt, but as the is:: O'tother ſide, if ſhe's a Grain 
An hone/t Shrew there's as lictle too light, tho you throw in 
hopes of, as of a preciſe Hypo-| whole Moufitains, you cu d not 
crite. They ſtand upon their] turn the Scale. ID, mt nt be- 
Honour, and are both ſo good, /ieve your own dear Eyes in thoſe 
you know not how to mend em; Caſes, much leſs your Ears, tho 
neither do they envy the World | your Diſhonour be buzziug in em 
the knowledg of their Virtues, | every moment, Bate, Jealous, 
for you never need fear but you | Suſpicious Dog in 4 Nene Ir 


ſhall hear of em. Ab, — did I] may be ſome of the fineit Saluta- 
ſerve you as other Women do their tions the poor humble Wretch 
Hugbands, and keep a brace or two| muſt expect, to make his Horns 
0 Gallant s under your Noſe, I ſhou'd] fit eaſy. : | 

wt be i d thus, I ſbou d nat wear 


All Nomen wou d be of one Piece, 
. . The virtuous Matron and the Miſs; 
The Nymphs of chaſte Diana's Train, 
The ſame-with thoſe in Lutener's Lane: 
But for the Difference Marriage makes, 
?Twixt Wives and Ladies of the Lakes. 


Or if ſhe once fear he begins toj and impudent ſturdy Denials, as 
uſe his Eyes, and reſent it in occaſion ſerves, and ſhe finds it 
earneſt, then all the Sexes Ma-| moſt convenient: So that ſhe's 
gazine is preſently open'd, the reſolv'd to conquer as MAN, 
Dreſſing- Box of their Minds, which and to coax and wheedle as 
they can paint too, when they] Woman, according as his Heart 
pleaſe, and diſguiſe beyond Know - is unguarded, and his ſoft ſide 
ledg, as well as their Faces. The lies open. Milton will once more 
Sobs, and Tears, and Smiles, and ſnow em their Picture, and they 
Fits, and cunning half Confeſſions, can't deny but tis to the Life. 


Theſe are thy wonted Arts, 
And Arts of every Woman falſe like thee, 
To break all Faith, all Vows, deceive, betray, 
Then, as Repentant, to ſubmit, beſeech, 
And Reconeilement move, with feign'd Remorſe, 
Confeſs, and promiſe Wonders in her Change, 

- Not truly penitent, but chief to ty 55 
Her Husband, how far urg'd his Patience bears, 
His Virtue or Weakneſs which way to aſſail : 
Then with more cautious and inſtructed Skill, 
Azain tranigreſſes, and again ſubmits. 

N 4 Like 
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doats on, and believes heartily, 
they are ſafe enongh, and juſt as 
much a 'das the Sea is by the 
ſhin} the Sun, or the Mo- 
tion o the Wind. The Surface 
5 a lite vary'd, but the unfa- 
thomable bottom is ſtill the ſame, 
the Water as ſalt and bitter as e- 
ever, and the Waves as dangerous 
and unconſtant. What it loſes 
in one place, it gain in another; 
and tho it can't daſh the Rock in 
pieces at one ſtroke, t will wear 


it by degrees, and in time it may | 


make it moulder away to nc- 
thing. 

And thus 'tis, if a Husband 
arms himſelf with ever fo much 
Reſolution againſt his vexatious 
Spouſe, for this (as *ewere) S H E- 
MAN will find a way 
within him f-me way or other, 
and trip up his Heels, tho ever 
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Like to a Miracle; for if he 


by that Diſeaſe he pretends tg 
cure. 

Nay, tho he help himſelf 
with his Wit tho he takes ever 
ſo many different Methods, turn; 
his Thoughts ever ſo many ways, 
!he'll eafily countermine and con- 
quer him, the natural Wit and 
Vanity of a Woman renders all in- 
effectual. The Symptoms change 
every Hour, and then there's lit. 
tle likelihood of fo much as dif. 
covering the Diſtemper, much 
lefs removing it. The Wind 
roars round the Compaſs every 
Glaſs, and then rhe moſt Kkilful 
Steerſman in all the Watry 
World, muſt needs be at a Lof, 

There are ſo many Mazes ina 


Female Mind, that they often loſe 


to ger. 
find a Clue to conduct me quite 


thro it, 


much more 


themſelves in 'em; 
I deſpair to 


may they loſe us. 


and therefore here I 


ſo much upon his Guard. She'll; leave it, without venturing any 
weather ot even his P-tience, | farther, and indeed I dare not; 


and make him as weak aud peeviih 
as her ſelf, if he han't a ſharp 
Eve pon her, and obſerve how 
us; it 199% in her, and how ill 
a Phyſician he muſt ceds be 


eſtcem'd, who £$ himſeit infected 


for I have fairly prov'd that a Ine 
Wife is a Man 8 not by Sex) 
yet ſhe is by Conqueſt, and | 
dare not gaze any longer at ſuch 
a Monſter, 


— * 
— 
” * 


Haradox XLI. 


bat the Proportion of Solary Rays reftected by the ſupe- 
riour Aer or ther toward the Earth, is ſo 4 


not to be Jenſibl Ihle. 


R cader, 


EHπORE ] prove this ſtrange 
Paradox, I (hall firſt acquaint 
thee that all Maſters in the Op- 


ticks clcarly demonſtrate chat rhe 


Image of an illuſtrate Objett, | 


ſpeculated thro Warer in the 
bottom of a Veſſel indiaphanout, 


doch appear leſs lively 50 _ 
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that look on it obliquely, than to 
thoſe that behold it in direct 
Lines reſpective to the rendency 
of the Light refracted by the 
Water ; and that the Superice ot 
every Object hath ſo much the 
fewer Parrs diſcernable, by how 
much more obliquely it is ſpecu- 
Jared ; therefore it is purely ne- 
ceſſary, that the Image of an 
Object appear mare contracted, 
when ſpeculated by a Vertical 
Line, than when exhibited ro the 
Eye in a direct and irrefrafted one. 
And this alſo we judg to be in 
ſome part the Cauſe, why. the 


un when neareſt to our Horizon, 


either Orient or Occident, appears 
ina Figure more Elliptical or O- 
val, than Sphzrical ; for then do 
we behold it per lineam Vertica- 
lem, We ſay, in part, becauſe 
the ſame Effect may alſo be in- 
duc'd by the Form of che vapo- 
rous Sphere. However this may 
be controverted, yet moſt certain 
it is, that the lucid Image of the 
Sun is always more vitiated, when 
it arrives at our fight from an 
humble Poſition, than a ſublime 
or Merid ional. | 

1 ſhan't here deny the neceſſa- 
ry Reflection of many of the lu- 
minous Rays proceeding from the 
Sun, by thoſe Myriads of Myrt- 
ads of Particles floating in the 
Atmoſphere ; and ſo the remiſſi- 
on of them back again toward 
their Source, and the conſequent 
Diminution of the Shadow 1nvi- 
roning the ſame; but that we 


conceive the proportion of Rays|poſ 


ſo diverted, to be ſo ſmall, as to 
be much below the Obſervation 
of our Senſe, For, he that is 
in the bottom of a deep Mine, 
hath kis Sight ſo little advantag'd 
by the Aer, illuminated by the 
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it illuminatech other 
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Meridian Beams of the Sun, 
that rho he can clearly behold the 
Stars in the Firmament, immenſe- 
ly beyond that vaſt tract of Aer 
then illuſtrate; yet can he hard- 
ly perceive his own Hand, or 
ought elſe about him, fince all 
the Rays of Light, which affect 
his Eyes, are only thoſe few that 
have eſcap'd Repercuſſion up- 
ward, by thoſe many oblique 
Refractions in the tides of the 
Mine. Thus alſo in the night are 
we no whit reliev'd by the Aer, 
or Æther ſurrounding our Hori- 
zZon, or more properly, our He- 
miſphere beyond that Region, to 
which the Cone of the Earth's 
ſnadow extends; tho the Sun doth 
as freely and copiouſly diffuſe its 
light thro all that vaſt Ocean of 
Aer, or Æther beyond the extent 
of the Earth's ſhadow, at our 
Midnight, or when ir is vertical 
to the Antipodes, as at our Noon 
when it is vertical to us: which 
cou'd not be, if any ſenſible 
proportion of Light were retlec- 
ted toward us by the Particles of 
the Aer, or Ather, repleniſhing 
the ſubczleſtial Space. Hence 
comes it, that what Light re- 
mains to oùr Hemiſphere in the 
Night, ought to be refer'd, not 
to any Reflection of the Suns 
Rays from the ſublime Aer, or A- 
ther, but to the Stars, or Moon, 
or both. And this is alſo no con- 
temptible Argument, that the 
Concave of the Firmament is O- 
pace, and not Azure, as moſt ſup- 


ö 


e. : 
And here I muſt acquaint the 
Reader, that every lu id Body is 
conſiderable in a: double Capacity; 
(I.) Qua Lucidum, as ſhining with 
either native, or borrow'd Light, 
Bodies: 


(2.) Qua 
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(2.) Qua Viſibile, as it emits the 


Hrſt Reſpect, we may conceive it 
to be the Center, from which all 
its luminous Rays are emitted by 
Diffuſion Spherical, according to 
that eſtabliſn'd Maxim of Alha- 
zen, Omne punctum luminoſum ra- 
diare ſpheraliter. In the Second, 
we may underſtand it to emit 
Rays in a Diffuſion Fyramidal, the 
Bale whereof is in it ſelf, and 
Cone in the Eye of the Spectator, 
For, particularizing in the Sun, 
which being boch a lucid Body 
and a viſible Object, falls under 
each Acceptation; we muſt ad- 
mit the Rays thereof illuminating 
that vaſt Ocean of Space circum- 
fcrib'd by the Concave of the 
Heavens, to be deradiated from 
x ſpherically, as fo many Lines 
drawn from one common Center; 
decauſe they are diffus'd through 
out a Region far greater than the 
Sun it ſelf: and thoſe Rays, that 
conſtirute the viſible Images of it, 
ftream from it in Cones or Pyra- 
mids-; becauſe they are termina- 
red 11 the Pupilof the Beholders 
Eye, a body by almoft infinite 
degrees lefs than it ſelf. This is 
tully demonſtrated by the Forms 
of Eclipſes, which no Man can 
deſcribe but by aſſuming: the 
Sun as the Baſe, from whoſe Ex- 
tremes Myriads of Rays emanent, 
and in their Progreſs circulariy 
environing the Margin of the 
Earth, or Moon, paſs on beyond 
them till they end in a perfect 
Cone; the Orbs of the Earth 
and Moon being in many degrees 
leſs in eircumference, than that 
of the Sun. This confirms us, 
that thoſe Optico-mathematicians 
are in the Center ot Truth, who 
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a and all other luminous Object a 
viſible Image of it ſelf. In the 


they conſtitute its viſible Species, 
are darted only pyramidally; in- 
ſomuch as they are receiv d in the 
Eye ot each Spectator, ſo much 
leſs than the Sun, or other Lu- 
minary: but that they progreſs in 
4 ſpherical Diffuſion, in reſpect of 
che circumambient Aer, in each 


point whereof the Luminary or 
Lucidum is viſible. Since, ſhou'd 
we allow the Concave of che Fir- 
mament ro be as thickly ter with 
Eyes, as Jove's vigilante Pandar's 
Head was imagin'd by Poets ; we 
cou'd nor comprehend how the 
Orb of the Sun cou'd be diſcerna- 
ble by them all, unleſs by conced- 
ing this ſpherical Diffuſion of Py. 
ramids to all parrs of rhe ſame. 
And this doth. as well illuſtrate 
as confirm this Antiperipatetical 
Paradox of ours, That the viſible 
Species of an Object is neither to 
tal in the total Space, nor total in 
every part thereof; but the gene- 
ral Image is in the whole Medium, 
and the parſial or. particular Ima- 
ges, whoſe Aggregate ' makes the 
general Image, in the ſingular 
Parts of the Medium; becauſe m 
ſingular Eye from any ſingular Part 
of the Medium, can pergeive tie 
whole of the Obje#, but thoſe Parts 
only, which are directly obverted io 
that part of the Medium, in whic 
the Zze is poſited, Which Af: 
ſerrion we infer'd from hence, 
that not only the whole, bur afo 
every ſenſible Particle of an Ob- 
jet doth emir certain moſt ſub- 
tle Rays, conſtituting the Species 
of it ſelf, in a ſpherical Diffuſi- 


on; ſo that the various Particle , 


emit various Rays, that varioully 
decuſſate and interſect each arher, 
in all parts of the Medium: and 


teach, that the Rays of the Sus 


as theſe Rays are emitted ſpheri- 
| cally, 
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cally, ex ſe, according to that 
Maxim, Omne V iſrbile ſui ſpeciem 
effundere ſpheraliter ;, 10 do mo 
of them, ex Accidente, convene 
in their Progreſs, and 10 recipio- 
cally incerfett, as to ful} rhe f- 
eure of a Pyramid. Whence ir 
naturally toliows, chat becauſe 
ſome Rays muſt convene, in All 
parts of the Medium, in this 
manner; therefore are Pyramids 
of Rays made in all point ot the 
Medium, from whence the Ob- 
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je& diffuſing them is viſible. Not- 
withſtanding this, we ſhall fo far 


{t [comply with che vulgar Doctrine, 


as to allow, that in reſpect even 
of one ſingle He, in whatever 
part ot the Medium poſited, the 
Diffuſion of Rays from an Object 
may be affirm'd to be Spherical : 
inſomuch as no part in the Object 
at conſiderable diſtance fingly diſ- 
cernable, can be aſſign'd, which 


is not lets. than the Pupil of the 


66 
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Paradox XIII. 
Athenian (or Intellectual) Sport is the Recreation of - 


_ Pre-exiſtent Spirits. 


Reader, 


Told you in the Preface to our 
Par adoxical Project, that I 
ſhou'd advance many things in 
it Wholly new, and in particular, 
that this Paradox | The Recreation 
of Pre-exiftent Spirit:] ſhou'd 


contain many things fo new and 


diverting a wol'd delight the 
Curious, fc, — The occaſion oi 
this Paradox was the extravagant 
Doctrine of Pre-exi/tence, which 
of late hath: been ſo warmly ma 
nag d, that it wants but a little 
more to be made 4 13th Article 
in the Creed of ſome Perſons. 1 
have purſu'd the Humour, bur 
yet as Comedians do, when they 
dreſs up an Ape to make it ap- 
pear more ridiculous, the Inge- 
nous will diſcern it at firſt ſight. 
This Intellectual Sport is manag d 
in Nine Conferences between pre- 
eriſtent Spirits; and I believe ma- 
m of em, but more eſpecially 


. 


the Paradoxical Debates concern - 
ing the Nature, Conceptions, and 
Adtions of unbody'd Spirits, will 
ſurprize the World. One thing 
J have to offer, That wherever the 
Reader meets much ſuch Terms 
as Time, Place or Matter, attri- 
buted to Spirits, he take em not 
according to the common Accep- 
tation, but as ſomething that 
bears ſuch proportion to Spirits, 
as Time, Place and Matter, do to 
Bodies ſhall only add ( by way 


nian (or intellectual) Sport pleaſe 
or no, tis all one to the Author, 
for (be ir hiſs d or applauded) he 
reſolves to continue as ſecret and 
inviſible as the Being of Pre- exiſ- 
tent Spirits. 

I proceed now to the Vine Pa- 
radoxical Conferences, and the 
firft is between the Secretary of 
Fate, and the Author's Soul. 


| | Author's 


of Preface) whether this Athe- 
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Author's D Ray look over the 

Soul. Minutes of the Par- 
ca, and amongſt thoſe Eternal 
Volumes, fee when I am tated 
ro commence Temporality. 

Secret, Fate. In June, Anno Do- 
mini 1664, according t» human 
Computation, in that part of the 
one which you are deſign d 


A. S. Well, and what Fortune, 
what Poſt hath the Lottery of 
Fate aſſign'd me? What Recrea- 
tions am I to expect in a new ma- 
terial Manſion ? 

S. F. Your Curioſity ſeems to 
argue a Deſire of fixing there ; 
bur you'll be of another Mind 
when I tell you, that Incorpora- 
tion is a Penalty inflicted upon 


Souls for their Extravagances in 


this World: That the Body is a 
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| verſe? theſe immediate Conce 


tions without the Aſſiſtance of 
Senſe? this ſimple Particularity 
of Perception, without Compo. 
ſition or Diviſion ? in ſhort, thi 
Nature that I carry about me? 
If fo (dear Miniter of Fate ) lay 
down ſome Rules for me to take 
along with me, which, after 1 
am imbodied, may reſtore this 
Knowledg to me, and the unhap- 
py Tribe of Humanity: Tuill 
be à great Office of Charity, if 
poſſible, to be accompliſh'd,— 

S. F. Tis utterly impoſſible. 

A. S. —— Why fo? 

S. F. Becauſe 4 finite Power 
and an infinite Subject are incom- 
patible. The 

A. S. How far then is it poſ- 
fible for Humanity to conceive ? 

S. F. When the infinite Eter. 
nal Mind was pleas'd to create 


Priſon, a Clog, the moſt officious | Matter, Time and Place, he ex- 


Enemy you can meet with in be- 
tray ing you to falſe Perceptions, 
and irregular Concluſions. In 
ſhort, you'll find no agreeable Ob- 
ject, but at ſuch times as you 


rended the Celum Empyreum to 
confine em in. Whatever is be- 
yond this vaſt Convex, this ſpaci- 
045 Canopy, is what has been from 
Eternity: Shou d I ſay really 


withdraw, and converſe with Be- 
ings as ſimply immaterial as your 
ſelf. Now you are an unconfin'd 
Agent, a Stranger to thoſe groſ- 
fer Terms of Body, Place, and 
Time: As yet you know nothing 
of Magnitude, Quantity, or Mo- 
tion, and thoſe innumerable Er- 


what that is, Mankind cou'd not 
anderſtahd ir, becaufe. of an In- 
congruity (as urg'd before) be- 
twixt the Power and Subject: I 
might as well enjoin em to ſmell 
with their Eyes, or tune an Inftri- 
ment by their Taſte. Bur howe- 
ver, to ſpeak as near as | cal to 


rors that reſult from them, by|their Capacities, _— Quantity 
. falſe Notions of their Nature. and Place, beyond the Cælum Em. 
And when you come into the|[pyreum, are ſwallow'd up, © 


other World, you'll be as great a 


Time 1s, in Eternity. Before this 


Stranger to the Nature ot Angels, Cœlum Empyreum, and its mate. 


Spirits, and immaterial Beings, 
as now you are of thoſe material 
ones. 

A. S. What ſurprizing Rela- 
tions are theſe ! Shall I ever for- 


rial Incloſures were created, 
was, as now is, beyond it; and 
when the laſt Fire (a part of that 


material Fabrick) ſhall burn 15 


all the reſt of Matter, and by 


get this inorganical way of Con: 


e Nat of its awful Creator col 
r | ſume 


— * 
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ſume it ſelf, there ſhall be * 
more Matter, Time, or Place, 
bur all return to the firſt eternal 
conſtitution. Not ſo much as 
Bodies immortaliz'd ſhall be Mat- 
ter, according to the Definition 


now made of it; but a new in- 


expreſſible Something, which can- 


not be tranſlated our of the Lan- | 


gusge of Spirits, into that of 
Men: Matter is not ſo perfect as 
Immateriality), Time as Eternity, 
Place as Incircumſcriptibility. — 
And whatever human Philoſophers 
wou'd be ar, I can experimen- 
tally aſſure em, that they come 
as near an adequate Conception of 
theſe things, when they think 


not at all of them, as they do in| 


their moſt elevated Contemplations. 
However, not to leave em alto- 
gether in the dark, a Collection 
of what you now do in this pre- 
exiſtent State will ( if deliver'd 
according to their Capacities) not 
make em leſs ignorant, eſpecial- 
ly when they are put in mind of 
the Method of their own Living 
_ they came into their Bo- 


Es. a 

J. S. Perhaps they will not be- 
lieve they ever acted ſuch things, 
but lock upon all as a Dream or 
Fiction What think you of 
Pythagoras his Collections before 
he went into his Body? A Copy 
of ſuch an Original muſt be au- 
thentick upon your Subſcription, 
— uſeful to Man. 


S. E. I muſt attend the Deſti- 
mes, who are now Sitting in 
Council; bur when I return, I'll 
bring you the Original out of the 
Regiſlry, which you may tran- 

te, as near as the Language of 
Spirits can be adapted to the 


The Second Paradoxical Conference 
i between the Spirit of 4 Poet, 
and that of a Drunkard. 


Drunkard. Ell met, Bro- 
ther: Which 
way is your Flight deſign d? 
Poet. I have juſt left the Boſom 
of Cauſes, to take a Proſpect of 
the lower World, to ſee if there 
be any Preparation for my Re- 
ception there: And yet I'm much 
troubled at the Apprehenſion of 
being clog'd with that uneaſy, 
reſtleſs Lump of Humanity, and 
the attending Conſequences make 
me very impatient. 
D. Why fo? what Conjectures 


have ye? 


P. Tis the want of reaſona- 
ble Conjectures; for by all che 
Obſervations I can make of my 


Temper, I cannot reſolve. my 


ſelf whether Pm a Male, or 4 
female Spirit, But why do I 
thus buſy my ſelf about Sexes ? 
Certainly tis ominous, and argues 
my —_—— near at hand: 
But if after Six Thouſand Tears 
Expectation I ſhou'd be ty'd to a 
Poet, I ſhall reckon it a Fore- 
ſtalling my Damnarion, and had 
e'en as good commence Devil, 
without any more ado, and take 
up with one Hell——See you nor 
that Wretch in yonder Grove, 
with his Hat over his Eyes, 
ſcratching his Head, tearing his 


Nails, and ſending his poor Hack- 


ney Soul about, like a Spaniel 
Dog, to ferch and carry Simili- 
tudee Rhimes, Compoſition? Oe. 
[ren er, about thirty Years 
ſince, en he was our Cempa- 
nion, e wou'd ſometimes break 
off in the midſt of a Diſcourſe, 


Language of Men, 


* 


away 


without bidding God b'w'ye, and 
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When formleſs and inanimate I lay, 

Sleeping in Chaos with my Feilow-Clay, 

Or eber thoſe teeming Particles had met, 

To make this wretched Compoſition ſo compleat, 
Without my Knowledę or Concurrence, thou 


Bidjt me awahe and live. 


Well, and what then 
Why the Senſe is out before the 
Rhime : Now twou'd be charita- 
ble ro aſſume an Airy Organ, and 
help him out, viz I know 
not how. | | 

Poor Wretch! He knows nor 
what to 4o, unleſs he undoes all, 
and begins again, which he'd as 
lieve be hang'd as attempt, hav- 
ing taken fo much pains about it 
already, Oh, for Siſiphusss reſt- 
leſs Stone, or Belides's leaking 
Tun! They are minute and pet- 
tite Tacks to his. Not Ixion's 
Wheel has half the Torture of 
an over-haſty Period. But this 
is not all: When he has under 
gone the bitter Throws and Pains 
ef Rhimeſhip, then the Darling 
Off- ſpring of his Brain turns 
proſtitute to the Abuſes of all the 
World : The Praiſes of wife Men 
are fo few, that their Voice is 
loſt in fo large a Theatre ; and 
the numerous Applauſes of Fools 
are too loud a Scandal. And 
after all this, Ist not pity the 
poor Rogue ſhou'd take ſuch 
pains to be damned ? For there's 
not one Poet in Five Thouſand 
that eſcapes. It had gone hard 


with Olabam himſelf, if it had 
not been for the Penance of his 
_ . own Satyrs. Say, Fellw-Imma- 
teriality, What ſhall I do? I can 
never look down upon a Couple 


\ 
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away to the Brooks, Groves and Preferment.— But, hark ! 

Fountains; which made me ſuſ- The Humour of our late Com. 
pect the nearneſs of a Poetick ſ panion in his new Lodging! 


of Lovers, but I'm afraid their 
Toying will end in making an A. 
liconian Pr ſon for me; elpecially 
if the Inamorato is for Ball 
Maſquerading, and Love Sonnet. 

D. Alas, Brother! I'm all Re. 
ſentment and Pity. Little do 
Mortals think what Plague weare 
at, about the Lodging and Enter. 
tainment we expect at rheirHands, 
hut for my part, your Ap- 
prehenſions of Incorporation are 
all Charms, and Sweerneß, to 
the difmal Reception I !ook for. 

P. Why, what's the matter 
with you? 

D. II can never leave our hay- 
pier Regions, to viſit the lower 
Elements, but, before I am 4 
ware, I find my ſelf amongſt Ser 
Fowl, hovering over Rivers, 
Ponds and Marſhes, admiring the 
Scaly Sholes, and envying the 
Paſtime of thoſe ever thirſty 
Revellers. Now, what can chi 
mean, but that I'm ordain d to 
actuate a Drunkard ? And if fo, 
Hell is a Toy to ſuch a Cone 
ment: This Moment wou'd | 
plunge into the boundleſs Deptts, 
to be ſecur'd from ſuch a Com 
panion, But why hat raſh, 
Thought? Is not Hell alſo crout 
ed with them? Aud are not 
Horrors doubled by their Conte: 
fion? Yer, if Hell cou'd be 


| Hell without 'em, twou d bes 
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Place, and nothing in't of 
du. Bett, Antick or Nonſenſe, 
but a rational Complaint of De- 
ſpair. Wonder not, dear Bro- 
cher, at my deeper Reflections, 
till you've conſider d yonder Fi- 
gure at the Old D Tavern. 
What think you of their Motions, 
Converſe, and Paſſions ? Suppoſe 
all cheir Diſcourſe were taken in 
Short-band, and the weakeſt Per- 
ſon amongſt 'em thou'd have a 
View of the whole when he's in 
a Mind of Thinking : Wou'd not 
he bluſh at ſuch Follies, ar ſuch 
an unaccountable Expence of 
Time; eſpecially if he thought 
an Hour ſo ſpent was of equal 
length with any other Hour in the 


Line of Life, and muſt be equal- | 
The Third Paradoxical Conference! 


is between two Spirits upon the 
Ramble, and the Spirit of an 
Uſurer that had ſlrangled him- 
ſelf, and walk'd in a Church-yard 


about his own Tomb. 
19þirit, Ne (tho I know 
no reaſon for't) I 
tremble ro come ſo near theſe 
Regions of Death and Horrour. 
What ſhou'd we do here, a- 
mongſt the Graves and Tombs of 
the Deceas d? Is it pleaſant to 
view the Triumphs of char pale- 
fac'd Tyrant ? CEE 
2 Spirit, No: But if we 
can find ſome of our old Acquain- 
cance, hov'ring o'er the Priſons 
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ly accounted for? Alas! Who 
wou'd ſuppoſe that Souls, cloi- 
ſter'd up in theſe ſenſualiz'd, un- 
thinking Statues, were ever our 


Companions! Come, let's retire . 


cowards our peaceful Regions, and 
not be Witneſſes of what a Mid- 
night Scene produces. A Poet's 
Structure] afraid of a Poetick 
Manſimn ! Tis a: Paradiſe, to 


what I dread. Nor is there any - 


Spirit in all our Order, that can 
be afraid of ſuch a Body, but L 
muſt meet with it in this Epitome 
of all Plagues. A Drunkard can 
be Poet, Beggar, Cully, Buffoon, 
or any thing So that I am like 
to meet with the moſt abje& 


| Slavery in Nature, 


of their Bodies, it may be a Sa- 
tisfaction to ask ſome Queſtions. 
There is one that often viſits his 
Tomb (and Body, which he left 
too haſtily) he can't he long ab- 


— Huſh, here he comes, 
Stand ſtill, and put on Inviſibili- 


ty. 
Suicide, Hail, dear Toms ? 

the dear Repotitory of my ocher 

part. But why ſhou'd 1 


love and pardon the adulterons 


Lump, which left me for the 
Embraces of Death; and being 
deat to all Intreaties and Reaſons, 
violently thruſt me out of Poſ- 


ſeffion ? Bur yer I can't but love 
my old Habitation, | | 


Juſt thus the Miſer midſt his Store, 

He graſps and graſps, till he can hold no more; 
And when his Strength is wanting to bis Min 
Looks bach and fighs for what he left behind, 


Am I then bewitch'd, to viſit thegwhar I once was! Aſſiſt me, 
old, ingrateful Manſion,” and af- | Fancy; What Hair had he? 
ſume an Aerial Reſemblance of} —Right, And what a Face? — 


That's 
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ſent, the Clock has ſtruck Twelve, 


—— — — — 
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ow : 
tion of a few Queſtions. 


, 


_—_ 
Thats exact. Now, for a Bo- 


dy; Arms, Thighs, Legs and 
Feet? They are more eaſy.— 
So. Now, for Clothes: 
That's truly imitated. Now me- 
thinks I am 4— =; the very 
fame throughout: How I hug 
my ſelf in this Figure! 
There's nothing wanting now, 
but to tell Moneys upon this 
Grave Stone, till the envious Cock 
proclaims a too too eager Flux 
of Time. --- Very well: Now I 
am ſeated, Perhaps ſome 
Fools may be frightned at me. 

2 Spirit. Why ha'now, old 


Comrade? What's the meaning 


of this wealthy Poſture ? Come, 
will ye give a Bag or two for old 
Acquaintance ſake? 

Suicide, Why upon this Er- 
rand at ſuch an unſeaſonable 
Hour? You are come on purpoſe 


to give me a Vific: Are n't ye? 


2 Spirit. Ves, we are ſo: 
And we hope your Enter tain- 
ment will be ſutable to Viſitants ; 
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particular Commiſſions to unde. 
ceive em, with a wirneſs, Aa 
third ſort, a little wiſer than both, 
keep ſo much Preſence of Mind «; 
to ſee us, and troop off quieth, 


Bur here and there are a y 


[few that have more adequate 


Conceptions of us, and neither 
ſeek nor fly our Company, 
knowing that we Souls and Spi- 
rits have no morePower over them 
in Bodies, than we have out; 
and that whatever Power we have 
at any time is only lent us, and 
alſo limited, and not to be ex- 
tended when and where ve 
pleaſe : So that we are really no 
more in our own Nature and 
Power, than what their Fancy 
makes us. Thus Reaſon ſecures 
ſome againſt us, and Religion 2 
very few, who can maſter all the 
lictle Suggeſtions of Fear by their 
Faith. 

2 Spirit. Very well. 


Next, Why do ye thus hanker 


eſpecially, ſince we expect no after a rotten, putrify ing Body; 


more from you, than the Solu- 


Suicide, — Pray, what are 


they ? I'll oblige ye, if I can. 


2 Spirit. =— What Apprehen- 
fions have Mankind, when they 
ſee this Airy Vehicle that you aſ- 
ſume every Night? Whether is 
the Spectaęle: pleaſant thro the 
Novelty oft, or diſmal for want 
of undei ſtanding it? 

Suicide. Mankind has very dif- 


- ferent Apprehenſions of me: 
Some, when they ſee me, run 
- ſtark mad immediately. Others 


come on purpoſe, ſwearing all's 


Delufion, a Cheat, or au Impoſi- 


tion on the Senſes; and when 


they ſee us, won't believe their 


Eyes; only ſometimes we haye 


ne that Shape that it once 


bore, before all others? 

Suicide. — Becauſe I was tur- 
ned out of doors by violence, 
without ſo much as taking my 
Leave of it, or its bidding me 
Farewell. And cou'd I 2 
brook ſuch an abrupt, haſty Se. 
paration from a Comrade, I had 
been ſo intimate wich for neat 
ſeventy Years? What tho it was 
deaf to my Counſels and Reaſon- 
ings, yet it was my other Fart; 
and as before Incorporation I 


an Entity, now I am ſo again, and 
ſhall beſo, till I am re · united to 
my old Companion. But 115 
all Riddle to you, who have not 
yet known how Souls act in is 


with their Hair bolting up an end. 


found my ſelf impertect, but half 


dies, how the Intellect conceives 
lea of material Objects by the 
Senſes. Did you but know how 
the viſive Power conveys the Si- 
militude of the Thing ſeen to 
the Soul, you'd wiſh co be incor- 
porate, tho it were in one ſingle 
He: How much more when 
you'd have all the Senſes ro com- 
mand? When you'd have a 


whole Microcoſm to rule in, like a 


Deity ? Now, after all this, which 
of you wou'd not love the Re- 
monbrance of ſuch an Union, 
and imitate it, till the time of 
Re-union renders ye a perfect, 
compleat Being again? 
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Queſt. But what was the Reaſon 

of your ſudden Separation from 
the Body? SSA 
Anſw, The Body being part of 


| 


my ſelf, I was willing to gratify 


it as fat as I cou'd, even to 4 
Weakneſs ; which IT continu'd fo 
long, till it grew habitual, and I 
loſt my Command, fixing my Hap- 
Pineſs upon wrong Objects, vix. 
the little Concerns of the World; 
which bearing no Analogy or 
Proportion to the Greatnefs of 4 
Soul, caus'd an Uneaſineſs. Tis 
incongruons to try Sounds by the 
Taſte, they being the only pro- 
per Objects of the Ear. 


Content is Wealth, the Riches of the Mind, 
And happy he who can that Treajure find ; 
Content alone can all our Wrongs redreſs, 
(C Content, that other Name for Happineſs) 


Byoods on his Gold, and griping ſtill for more, 


But the baſe Miſer ſtarves amidſt his Store, 1 
believes he's poor. 


Sits ſadly pining, and 


There is no Object for the Soul, 
but God; as appears by its Reſt 


when fix d on him, and Uneaſi- 


neſs every where elſe. And thus 
I, by the Importunity of my Bo- 


dy, and the Defectibility of juſt | 


Perception, expecting Happineſs 
where it was not to be had, grew 
impatient under the Diſappoint- 
ment, even to Strangling, to be 
rid of the Burden, 

| 28hirit, — Alas, unfortunate 
Brother! We can do no more 
than pity thee, and own our Ob- 
ligations for theſe Diſcoveries, — 
arewell, - | 


The Fourth Paradoxical Conference 
is between a Spirit and his Friend, 
lately imbodied in an Infant. 


7 Hat, have you for- 
gor your old Com- 
panion? or are you aſleep as we 
as your Body ? 5 
Friend. Who's that ? 


Spirit. 


Sp. —Your late Friend 4— 


When we parted, you defir'd me 
to pay you a Viſit in your new 
Lodgings, and you knew I was 
always punctual at an Afſſgnation; 
where Friendſhip was the Mo- 
tive: I long to know what Enter- 
tainment you have lit on, what: 
Liberties you enjoy, er what Con- 


may take an Eſtimate thereby 


Turn comes. 


9 f 


finements you lie under, that 1 


what I have to truſt to, when ry | 
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Fr,—If tender Infants, who impriſon'd ſlay 
Within the Womb, prepar'd to breub away, 
Were conſcious of them el ves, and of their State, 
And had but Reaſon to ſuſlain Debate, 
he painful Paſſage they wou d dread, and ſhow 
EReluctance to a World they do not know. 
They in their Priſons ſtill wou'd chuſe to lie, 
As backward to be born, as we to die. 


Oh Friend! it e'en grieves his Coffers and Leaſes, when his 
me to think what Miſeries you] Father's a dying. But as to my 
muſt run thro in your Conception, | firſt Motion, I thought 'twas juſt 
Birth and Infancy, — To give à like a half-drown'd Fly, when the 
Journal of my Entertainment, Sun begins ro ſhine upon it, which 
will be juſt the ſame Satisfaction firſt puts out a Leg, then a Wing, 
that a Criminal has when he is no and fo by degrees gathers Motion, 
longer perplex'd betwixt Hope till it preſumes upon its own 
and Deſpair, but is aſſur'd he Strength, and new Adventures; 
ſhall be hang d; but you are not] ſo I, firſt a Knee, then an Bl. 
deny'd the Criminal's Comfort, bow, then a Heel, and ſo on, til 
to wit, Company. But not to de- I grew ſo troubleſom a Gueſt, 
rain you from Particulars, when that my Mother cry'd out for 
I parced with you, I immediate- help, to be ſnut on me; and ſo 
ly ſhot into the Embryo I told you by a Writ cf Ejection diſpoſſeſs d 
of, as ſwift as a Falling-Star, and me of my warm Tenement, and 
before I was aware, I was diſ-jrurn'd me out into the wide 
pers d thro the whole Lump; not World, naked, helpleß, and fu! 
a Finger or Toe but I was buſy fef Tears. | 
in't, as the haſty Heir is amongſt 


Thus like a Sailor by a Tempeſt hurl'd © 
Aſbore, the Babe is ſhipwrack'd on the World ; + 
Naked he lies. and ready to expire, | 
Helpleſs of all that human Wants require : 

Expos'd upon unhoſpitable Earth, 

From the firſt Moment of bis hapleſs Birth. 

Strait with foreboding Crys he fills the Room, 
¶ Too lure Preſages of his future Doom) 
But Flochs and Herds, and evry ſavage Beaſt, 
By more indulgent Nature are increas'd, 
They want ns Rattles for their fioward Mood, 
No Nurſe to reconcile em to their Hod 

With broken Words, nor Winter Blaſts they fear, 

Nor change their Habits with the changing Tear: 
Nor for their Safety Citadels prepare, 

Nor forge the wicked Inſtruments of War : - 


- Unlabuu' 
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Unlahour'd Earth her bounteous Treaſure grants, 
And Nature's laviſh Hand ſupplys their Wants. 


Put to return to my Incorpora- 
tim and Infancy, I no ſooner 
epd into this World, but then 
evan che Plague of Dependance, 
aud the Date of my Misfortunes ; 
for you will find when you come 
into a Body, that a Soul does ſym- 
parhize, and receive an Impreſ- 
fon of Pleaſure or Pain, accord- 
ing to the reſentment of the Sen- 
ſes; ¶ vice verſa, the Body par- 
ticipates in the Eaſe or Diſtur- 
bance of the Soul. I am now 
but juſt ſix Weeks old, and me- 
thinks tis longer than the Six 
Thouſand Years of my Pre- exiſ- 
tence; for I'm horribly abus'd 
Night and Day. Tis ſaid, The 
Ape is ſo very tender of her young 
mes, that ſhe frequently hugs em 
1 Death; bur 5 Nurſe only 
mocks me with ſuch a Kindneſs; 
for when ſhe has almoſt ſtrangled 
mefor want of Breath, ſhe re- 
covers me to ſtrangle me again. 
Andif I itch or ſmart, am ſwad- 


ces, alas what will become of me, 
who am in, ten times deeper than 
you; the foot of my Account 
will be amazing, when your fmall 
Debt has ſuch ſevere Exactions. 

Fr. — I don't know that, 
but pray withdraw; here comes 
the Nurſe to beilabber me with 
Caudle; if ſhe finds the Body 
without me, and unactive, the 
Houſe will be all in an uproar, 
and my new Companion will be 
laid out, and ſtary'd ro death; 
and I dread a ſecond Change, re- 
membring the old Proverb, —= 
Seldom comes a better. 


The Fifth Paradoxical Conference, 
between two Spirits, that made 
a Contract to keep a Correſpon- 
dence, whoever came to be em- 
bodied firſt; 2x 


The 1 he can 
Spirit. underſtand me, 


now TLhave afſum'd this Body of 


led roo ſtraight or roo looſe, am Air, —H9-19 Brother I have been 


hungry, or over-cramb'd, tis all 


calling theſe two hours to no pur» | 


one; for I've no way to declare poſe, do you hear me now? 


my Grievance, but by ſprawling, } Bodied Spirit. 
making a foul face, or exerciſing 


my treble Organs; and that does 
not avail me neither; for I'm on- 
ly look d upon to be peeviſh, and 
out of Humour. Whether this 
Ulage will kill me, or wherher I 
ſhall weather it out to abide worſe, 
I know not: Bur this I know, 
That if I was to begin my Pre- 
exiſtent State again, I'd rake heed 
of ſuch extravagant Rambles as 
coud bearon'd by no leſs a Pe- 
nance than ſuch an Incorporation. 
$),—— If you find ſuch Pe- 


Hear ye! 
Yes; who are ye? and what's 
your Bufineſs ? WET, 
Unbodied Spirit. What, have 
you forgot me your old Comrade, 
and your Contract? Has this Lump 
of Humanity ſpoil'd all your Fa- 
culties, or are you ungrateful, or 
over proud of your new Lodg - 
ing? | | 
Bodied Spirit. ! don't know 
what you mean by Forgerfulneſ, 
or Contract. T0 
Unbodied Spirit, ——That's ve- 
ry ſtrange : I'm certain, Thu is 


nance for Pre-exiſtent Pe 


the Body you were to animate, and 
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by conſequence, you muſt be the 
ſame Individual that agreed wita 
me to keep a Correſpondence, he. 
you came into this Body. I had 
forgot my ſelf, and have been 
all this time ſpeaking to you in 
the Language of Spirits, not Know- 
ing it was too fine for the Percep- 
tions of an organiz'd Body. 
Bodied Sifit. By this you'd 
make me belicve a Pre- exiſtent 
State / Souls before they come 
into the Body: But if there be 
ſuch a State, I h:ve wholly forgot 
it; only 1 have ſome dark, Ideas 
of things when they are men- 
tion'd, that I never ſaw nor heard 
of before ; which probably may 
proceed from the Cognizance 1 
took of em before I was embo- 
dy'd. oY 
Unbadied Spirit, — That's no 
Argument at all; fince that Idea 
gives you neither the Species, 
nor the Form of the Thing ſpo- 
ken of, if neither be mention d: 
as for inſtance, If I ſhou'd cel] 
you in general Terms, That at the 


Weſt-end of the Varican at Rome, 
there's a curious Picture, you'd 
preſently form an Idea of it in 
your Mind; but perhaps it may 
be a Saint, inſtead of a Land- 
Skip. But to paſs over that, have 
you any Idea of the Language of 
Spirits 2 

Bodied Spirit. None but ſuch 
as 15 Organical. 

Unbodied Spirit. —By this you 
may ſee your Error again; for 
Spirits ſpeak to one another as Man 
does, when he ſpeaks to God in his 
Mind. Again, Man's Voice is li- 
mited; I mean, when he ſpeaks, 
he is not heard but ar ſuch a diſ- 
tance; bur when one Spirit 
ſpeaks, all che Thouſand Millions of 
\ Spirits, wherever diſpers'd chro; 
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our the Creation, have a diſtiag 
perception of ſuch Specch, it di. 
rected to them all at once; or if 
directed to any one Spirit, be he 
never ſo tar off, he only hears, and 
not one of all choſe that are he. 
twixt him and the Speaker, $ 
char tis as ordinary a thing for Si. 
rits to converſe one with another 
at the moſt protracted diſtance; 
as tis face to face; but this is on. 
iy ro your Capacity: for there; 
no ſuch thing as diſtance among 
Spirits; for they are as nex 
one, another, when the whole 


Celum Empyreum is betwixt en, 


as they are when both together, 
and yet chey are not like God, 
every where at once, or omnipreſent, 
Bodied Spirit. —This is ſtranze 
Doctrine ro Mortals ; ——pry 
how do Spirits move? whether 
locally by a Medium, or in an in. 
ſtant, or in time, or how ? 
Unbodied Spirit. None of all 
this—for what is impartible, i 
not moveable; for, according to 
Humane Philofophy, which holds in 
this Caſe,any.thing that is moving, 
vhilſt it is moving, is partly in te. 
mino a quo, and partly in termim al 
quem, vhich is inconſiſtent within 
partibility. Nor can a Spirit moe 
ſo, as to paſs thro a Medium: A 
for inſtance, to go from Louun 
to Rome, or Conſtantinople, with- 
out paſſing over the diſtance, r 
places berwixt em. Now evety 
ching that paſſes, paſſes thro 4 
Place equal to it ſelf (as ſuppoſe 
chro Air, Water, 75 rhe place 
chat the Body is in, is equal 0 
che Body which fills it. But the 
Place equal to an indiviſible Spi 
rit (ſpeaking ad Humanum (. 
tum) is a Point; and therefore it 
an Angel or Spirit, by his Mo. 


mu. 


tion, paſſes thro a Medium, : 
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muſt neceſſarily paſs thro or num- 
ber many Points in termino ad quem, 
which is impoſſible, To ſpeak 
yer nearer the common Apprehenſi- 
on of Mortals, a Mau may in his 
Mind think of Frunce, and then 
immediately of Syria, withour 
thinking of Italy, which is the 
Medium berwixt both : And this 
comes neareſt the Motion of Spi 
rits. Now whether this Motion is 
effected in Time, or in an Inſtant 
(as thus, when God Almighty 
commiſſionated an Angel to go 
and appear to Mama, whether 
in coming from Heaven he might 
be a Day, an Hour, or a Minute; 
or whether he was there in the 
ſame inſucceſſive Moment wherein 
he receiv'd the Commiſſion) To 
this we anſwer in reſpect of Men, 
.*who are ty'd up to the groſs Rules 

of Time, Place, Matter, &c. 
There was a KHlux of Time be 
twixt the receipt of the Commiſ- 
ſion, and the Execution of it: 
Bbc in reſpect of the Nature of 
Angels, the Receipt of their 
Commiſſion, the Execution of it, 
and a Thouſand Years after the 
Execution of it, were all inclu- 
ded in one inſucceſſive Now. The 
Reaſon of it is this, If there were 
a Time for the Beginning of an 
Action, and another Time for the 
Ending of it, then there wou'd 
be Succeſſion, and by conſequence 
Partibility ; but that's inconſiſ- 
tent (as above) with che Nature 
of an Indiviſible Being, as an An- 
gel or a Spirit is. 

Bodied Spirit. But ſuppoſing 
Motion, Time, Place, &c. to be 
attributed to Angels and Spirits, 
in reſpect to Mankind, as really 
they are: As it may be ſaid, A 
Spirit is in ſuch a Place now, and 
was not two Hours ſince, 


Ly 
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poſing (I fay) ſuch a way of 
ſpeaking, in reference to Mankind, 
how is it featible tor 4 Spirit, 2 
Witch, &c. to be fo, or to go 
thro the Keyhole of a Door 2 | 

Unbodied Spirit, Well, allow. 
ing ſuch a Condeſcenſion ad Hu- 
manum Captum, yer "tis a vulgar 
Error. Firſt, As to Witches : 
They never do it, tis their Spi- 
rits, and they (I mean their Bo- 
dies and Animal Life) are all che 
while in an exanimated Trance, 
wherein the Devil does make uſe 
of their Fancy, to inform chem 
of what paſſes at a diſtance in 
thoſe Aerial Bodies that reſemble 
chem, and in which their Spirits 
really are: As Mankind want not 
many Inſtances of ſuch Truths. 
A Spirit's paſſing thro a Key. hole 
is abſurdly ridiculous; for fince 
Matter is not dererminative on 


Spirits, 'tis all one to them to paſs 


| thro Gold, Glaſs, or the moſt 


continuous Solidities in Nature, as 


to paſs thro Air only. So that 


when a Spirit aſſumes an Aerial 
Body, fince Air it ſelf is Matter, 
or a Body, and ſince there can't 
be Penetration of Bodies, it fol- 
lows, that a Spirit which is to go 
thro Glaſs, Stone, &c. lea ves the 
Aerial Body which it has, and on- 
ly paſſes thro the Glaſs, Stone, 
&c. in its own Nature, and aſ- 
ſumes a new Body of Air on the 
other: ſide. And here alſo may be 
a Solution of thoſe ſtrange Rid- 
dles (for ſo they are to ſome 
Mortals) how a Witch receives the 
Wound in the ſame Part, in which 
the Aerial Repreſentation of her 
receiv'd it: As for inſtince; 2 
fallen Angel prompts a Witch to 
afflict ſuch a Perſon : She con- 


up- 


mg and being under this An- 
el's Power, he makes uſe of na- 
£28. O 3 tural 


oy 
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tural Methods, ſo as to invert the 
ordinary Operation of her animal 
Powers (as above) that ſhe falls 
into a Trance, inſenſible ot Burns, 
Cuts, &c. Now this wicked An 
2 having a permiſſive 127 of 


er Spirit, forms a Body of Air for 


It, orga iz d and fit for Percep- 
tion, in ithich it aſſaults and af- 


flicts the Perſon defign'd : Bur in 
all the Inſtances that Hankind can 
bring of ſuch Aerial Repreſenta- 
Hons that have been ſtruck at, 
Whether in Human or Brutal 
Shape, the Perſons that ſtruck 
never felt that they hit any thing 
but Air; which js a eertain Evi- 
dence that twas not the true 
Body of what ir repreſented. 
Now this wicked Angel being pre- 
ſent with the Witch's Spirit, and 
taking notice where, and what 


the Wound wou'd have been, 


had it been a real Body, amongſt 
other the Occurrences that he re. 
Preſents to the Witch's Fancy, he 
inſinuates the Wound, and ar the 
ſame time inflicts it himſelf upon 
the real Part of the Body, which 


was repreſentatively cut or wounded 


in the Phantaſm ; the Witch all 
the time believing the whole to 
be a real Truth, and acted perſo- 
„„ 3 
Bod) d Spirit. Poſſibly 'tis ſo. 
But, pray, is there a Number of 
Spirits, or different Species gmang ft 
n 5 

Dnbody d Spirit. Humanly ſpeak- 
ing, there's Thouſands of Tou- 
ſands ; but in the Language of 
Spirits there's no ſuch groſs Term 
as Number ; for Number is a diſ- 
crete Quantity, caus d by a Divi- 
fon of Continuity : But this is in- 
conſiſtent with the Nature of 
Spirits. And as to Difference of 
Species, 


* 


F 
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Equality or Thequality, they are 
Terms adapted to Matter ; and 
therefore amongſt Immaterial B. 
ings, tis the moſt egregious Non. 
ſence that can be imagin d. 
Boch d Spirit. What's the dit. 
ference berwixt a Spirit's Per 
ception and ours? + 
Unbody'd Spirit. A great deal, 
Men think, by means of the Sen. 
ſes, Suppoſe the Eye : Firſt, 
there muſt be an Vnion betwitt 
the Sight, and the thing ſeen; 
for Viſion is not in 44, except 
the thing ſeen is after a certain 
manner in the thing ſeeing ; and 
this nor by an Aſſumption of the 
Subſtance, but of che Similitude 
of the thing ſeen, into the Eye, 
Now this viſtve Power having al- 
ſum'd a Similitude of the thi 
ſeen into the Eye, the Intell: 
abſtracts Univerſals from it; 


which Act is call'd the Perceptin, 


and according to this Perception 
we judg and act. But tis not ſo 
with Spirits, they have no Per- 
ception from diviſible or ſenſible 


to which we might add | 
2 * ivy ; iy $- 


Objects; for what by our Senſes 
we know 'of material Object, 
that they know from the Effi- 
viums of the Deity. As for in. 
ſtance, God 1s the Cauſe of ev!) 
Subſtance, both as to its Matter 
and Form ; therefore God, accot- 
ding to his Eſſence (which is the 
Cauſe of all things) is the Simi- 


 lirnde of all things. Hence Angels 


and Spirits, when they look upon 
God, do (as ina Glafs) fee and 
know all material and imma 

Objects and Things Whatever, 
when he pleaſes ro communicate 
4 Knowledg : And thus it is that 
departed Souls have Knowleag 0 
things happening in this Liſe. 
Body d Spirit. What's the dit- 


ference betwixta Spirir'sThougin 


7 
K 
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and Language, ſince you ſay that \ Uubody'd Spirit. I have already 


ae their Language is like our told you, that Spirits know . no 
and Thoughts ? ſuch thing as Place; *tis as in- 
Be. Unbody'd Spirit, J have already congruous a Term to their Nature 
* told you, that as Men have their as Time is. So that what you 


Preceprions by means of their call Place, is the ſame ching to 
Senſes, - ſo Spirits have theirs them as m Place; and if ſo, Spi- 
Þ WW. from the immediate Emanations tits, according to that Notion 
| and Ideas of all things which you have of Place, may be Five 
they ſec originally in God, This is Milli together in a Quart Bot- 
the manner of their Perceprion, |tle, and yet never a one be there: 
and the making known this Pcr-jbur *tis impoſſible to make you 
ception, by directing the Reſult underſtand the manner how, far- 
of it to one another, as Men do ther than by a dark Similitude. 
their Minds to themſelves, when Suppoſe Five Millions of Perſons 
they ſpeak to themſelves inter [ſhould all deſire at the fame time 
nally, without Lip or Voice. This, to be upon the Top of the Monu- 
I fay, is the Language of Spirits; ment (erected in remembrance of 
which is as different from their the Conflagration of the Fire of 
Perceptions as the Act of re- London) now theſe Five Millions de- 
ceiving and communicating is a- firing to be there ar rhe ſame time, 
mongſt Men. it follows that their Minds muſt 
Body d Spirit. Whether do Spi- be there all at once; yet not one 
rits and Angels love, fear, are of 'em can ſay, his Thought or 
angry or pleas'd, Cc. as Men Mind was crouded there by other 
are? | Minds which were there alſo: 
'Unbody'd Spirit. Not at all; And thus might Five Millions of 
tis inconſiſtent with their Na- | Spirits be in a Quart Bottle at one 
ture, theſe being Acts adapted to ime, without juſtling one ano- 
the Powers of rhe Senſitive Soul : ther for room; but thus only by 
So that when Speech, Love, Hate, a virtual Application of themſelves 
Fear, Courage, Temperance, &c.|thither, -- -—--- I muſt be gone, 
are attributed to Angels or Spi · there's a General Aſſignation of 
rits, tis an Humaniſm, or a Con- our Order to meet at the Muſick 
deſcenſion adapted to human fo the Spheres, and if my Place 
Dialect. To love among$ Spirits, be found empty, my Name will be 
is to wiſn Good to one another J daſh'd out of the Catalogue, upon 
To rejice, is to reſt the Will in a Suppoſition that Tam imbody'd, 
ſome good Habit: Temperance is a Body d Spirit. Well, I acknow- 
Moderation of the Will, accor-|ledg my Obligations for this Fa- 
ding to the Rule of the Divine vour: Pray, let me converſe 
Will: rtitude is a firm and re- with you as oft as you can. It 
ſolute Execution of the Divine won't be long but I ſhall put off 
Will: And fo of all other con- this Clog, aud change Circum- 
cupiſcibte Powers. ſtances with you; and then Ill be 
Bod) d Spirit. Whether can ſe- fas kind in informing you of ſuch 
veral Spirits be in one place at ;thiags as you will alſo forget when 
the ſame time ? þyou co ne into a Body. | 
„55 0 4 The 
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The Sixth Conference among t the 
whole Conſiſtory of Spirits, ex- 
amining a Here tick Soul about 
ſome new Doctrines held forth in 
oppoſition to the common raceiv d 
Opinions of the Athereal Fra- 


ternity. 
Conſiſtory. DRoduce the Priſoner, 
and his Pamphlet; 
and let's hear what he can ſay in 
proof of his new Doctrines: if we 
admit of one Innovation here, 
no wonder the World below us 
is all in Flames and Diviſions. 

Regiſter of Fate, He is ready 
here, and his Pamphlet roo, — 
Wil! ye be pleas'd that I or he 
read, 


Conſiſt. No, let him begin, and 
make his Defence to cvery parti- 
cular Article as he goes along. 
" Priſoner. I accept the freedom 
of making my Defence ro the 
myſterious Truths chat I have dif- 
cover'd, as a very great Favour, 
and ſhall without any Preface be- 
gin as follows. | 

The firſt Canon I lay down, 15, 


That the Sun and Moon are ns. 


Planets Cas is wulgarly believ'd) 
but the two Eyes of the World ;, and 
that which you call Eclipſes, 1s no- 
thing elſe but the World's winking 
when tis ſleepy. © | 

' Conſiſt, How ! the World 
ſleepy? Prove that. 

Pr. You'll allow the World to 
be Matter, and as foon as it was 


— 
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| 


and ride Poſt until this very mi- 
nute, without any intertniſfion 
whatever: You will alſo grant, 
that the Whole is of the ſame 
nature with all its Parts, and that 
Motion wears away, and deſtroys 
what is material; unleſs it have 
ſome Reparations, tis impoſſible 
always to run, move, act, Cc. 1 
ſpeak of particular Parts of Mat-. 
ter, and the ſame alſo holds good 
concerning the Whole. I know 
the great Objection that you'll 
make, and therefore will obviate 
it, to ſave your labour, viz. is 
impoſſible to pretend to particular 


Functions in Nature, and at the 


ſame time to be aſleep. To 
which I anſwer That the 
Soul of the World is never ſleepy, 
no more than the Spirit in human 
Bodies; but you can't deny it 


impoſſible for a Man in's ſleep to 


walk, ſaddle Horſes, Mow, Plow, 
c. of which there are Inſtances 
enough: Juſt ſo the Soul of the 
World follows on its Task, tho 


its material Frame may be aſleep; 


for if it did not, it would break 
its Commiſſion, by leaving ſome 
part ot the World in too long 2 
Darkneſs. But this is not a Po- 
ſition entertain d only by me, 
take the Sentiments of the lower 
World upon it, ſome of which 


call the Eclipſes cn, or the 


Labours of the Moon; ſome ſhor 
at it to keep it awake, ſome held 


up Torches and ſounded Inſtru- 
ments of Braſs to eaſe it: whence 


created, to be ſent of an Errand, one of their Poets; 


Cum fruſlra reſonant era auxiliaria Lune, Metam. lib, 4 


And another, 


J 


** 


Ona latoranti peterit ſuccurrere Luna, Juven. Sat. 6. 


4 Nit 
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All which conſider d, perhaps 
may tender the Doctrine as reaſo- 
nable as tis new. 3 

Conſiſt, — well, we ſhall 
weigh your Reaſons by and by, 
whar's your next Theſis? 

Pr. Second Canon; That the 
Conſtellations in the Heavens, call d 
the Dragon's-Head and Tail, are 
mthing elſe but pieces of a pickled 
Whale, To prove which, I have 
the Man in the Moon to be my 
Voucher, who is a Perſon of ſo 
great Credit and Reputation, that 
Nah made him the Boatſwain of 
bis Ark. His Relation is this, That 
| one morning, during the Flood, 
being very curious to take his 
leave of an old Neighbour or two 
that were got upon a Windmill, 
to ſecure themſelves from drown- 
ing as long as they cou'd, the 
Moon being at full (that is, broad 
awake) and according to her uſual 
Method going to take a Draught 
of Sea Water (which by the way, 
is the reaſon why Tides ſwell, on 
purpoſe for a tull Draught) ſhe 
ſuckt up a Whale, and the Bogt- | 
ſwain of the Ark at once, with a 
bundle of Cable Ropes at his 
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her Face ſhould be ſo red, when 
the 5 4 Dole of the great Salt- 
Bowl, alias the Sea. 1 
Conſiſt. We ſhall- conſider of 
that alſo, —Proceed, 1 
Pr. Fourth Canon; That the 
Occaſion of the Univerſal Deluge, 
was the Tears of the Devil and his 
Angels, who wept for grief to be 
routed and caſt out of Heaven. 
They had two Deſigns by their 
Fears, for when they found they 
could not get 1n again, 
hang'd about the Concave and 
Bartlements thereof, as Flies do 
upon the Ceiling of Houſes, 
weeping as well ro eaſe them- 
ſelves, as ro be reveng'd of Man- 
kind: fo finding themſelves to be 
very many, they wept a nume- 
rous Company of Clouds, which 
were all that time in falling down 
upon the Earth, as is betwixc 
Adam and Noah. But I'm not fo. 
conceited and poſitive, as to be- 
lieve this the reaſon, if you can 
21ve me a better. But how- 
ever I muſt beg the liberty to be 
poſitive in my next Canon, viz. 
Fifth Canon; That the cauſe f 
Winds flying backward and forward, 


back; but being not us'd to ſuch | is the breathing of the World, juſt as 


Victuals, ſhe pickled the Fiſh, and 
preſented it to the Aſtrologick 
Souls (who have eat up all bur 
the Head and Tail) bur kept the 
Boatſwain to be her Valet de 
Chambre, 

Conſiſt. A very ſtrange Relation, 
but we ſhall know whether true 
or no, when we have ſent a Meſ- 
enger for the Man in the Moon: 
in the mean time proceed. 

Pr. Third Canon; That the 
Moon is drunk once a month. I 
don't poſitively aſſert this, but 
am :lling to recant if any of you 


| Mankind ſucks Breath in and out. 


To prove this (for I know you 
expect no leſs than Demonſtra- 
tion) I need not ſay you muſt 
confider (for you do) that there 
can be no Effe& without a Cauſe, 
no Motion without a Mover. 
The Opinions that paſs in this, 
and the lower World too, have 
not been enough examin'd ; viz. 


That the Sun, Moon, and Stars 
being monſtrous Bodies, and con- 
tinually upon the hurry, tis ſup- 
pos d that they moving, drive the 
Winds along with em, and that 


euſbon me a better reaſon hy 


Motions 


may 


che differenge of their 
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cauſes different Winds, or an] don, Gentlemen, I tur vd over 
Agitation of the Air this and that] a wrong leaf; this is your own 
way; which is impoſſible, 'be-| receiv'd Principle, thereto.e' no 
cauſe then we - ſhould have no] need to prove it: I meant thus; 
Weſterly Winds, moſt of the| That tis as poſſible for an 4ſ5 U 
Erratick Stars moving Weſtward, drink up the Moon, as to cure 
which hinder the Winds from Wounds by Sympathy. 


coming that way: beiides, all] Cmſiſt, Ay, indeed row you 


Southern and Northern Winds ſay ſomething ; that is as much 
would be unnatural, but we know | as to ſay, *ris poſſible for an Af; 
that they are as common as Eaſter-| to ſuck out one of the Eyes of 
ly Winds. Nor would the Rari- the World; for ſo you call'd it 
tion of Water (as the Philo-, but juſt no: but pray before 
ſophers in the lower World dream) you prove ir, prove a poſſibility 
be enough to ſupply ſuch great that it may be prov d. 
Winds and Hurricanes, as ſome- Pr. Pray, Gentlemen, let me 
times happen; for they only pro- HOVE fair play, I mean the liberty 
ceed immediately from the Lungs | of a Philoſopher. If I prove it, 
of the World, when ir has carch'd | I alſo prove a poſſibility of prov. 
cold, or is diſpos d ro laugh or | ing it; don't? 
whiſtle, which makes the Air fly} Conſi/t. Les. 
faſter out. I might add here, Pr. Very well, To proceed 
inſtead of putting it into ano-| then : I am to tell you, that my 
ther Canon, That all Earthquakes | Correſpondence from the other 
proceed from the ſighing of the] World is very good and credit. 
World when 'tis in a melancholy] ble, and 'tis often found there, 
Humour : for it raiſing up its] that the Man travels in pains of 
Body (as Man does his Ereaſt| Childbirth, when the Woman her 
when he ſighs) and being brittlef ſelf is deliver'd without pain: 
where it has the feweſt Ribs (II That if ſome ſort of Leaves are 
mean Mines, Quarries, c. as| rub'd (whilſt growing) upon 4 
vulgarly call'd) the Buildings and] Corn, Wart, Cc. that Corn or 
Cities ſtanding in thoſe places, Wart ſhall die as the Leaf witners 
tumble into's Bowels to ſecureſ away : Thus ſmall ideal Parts, or 
themſelves from a Tranſport into fancy'd Repreſentatives of what 
the World of the Moon. is real, have the fame ſymps- 
Well, Gentlemen, I hope tis thetick Effect that a true Cauſe 
your filence that gives conſent would have, when you come into 
unto theſe Truths, and not an the other World: Read Sir Ke- 
Amazement at their Novelty, nel m Dighy's Works in this 5 


In confidence whereof, I pro- Now thoſe that can deny an A 
ceed to my to have no Fancy, deny them. 


Sixth Canon; viz. That Stars | ſelves any. But to be ſhort, and 


are the Bubbies of the World, at | give you an Inſtance that is Mit- 
which all A\irologers ſuck, and that ter of fact One of my Corte 
all thi: don't love 4ftrology were ſpondents ( Ludov. Vives) gave 
Put oli 71, nurſe, and wean'd with me an account of a certain Peop 
_ grofſer Pet. But I beg your Par- ing did impriſon an Afs it 


# 
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drinking up the Mcon ; the man- 


ner was thus. Tie Als being 
driven to the Water t drink, the gre: 
Moon ſhiu.'d very bri ht, and re tion. 


flected in the Water juſt where 


203 
the Water. Gentlemen, 
tis all matter of fact, and as 
great 4 Truth as my next Poſi- 


Seventh Canon; That thoſe De- 


the Als drunk: The Aſs fancy'd |vils that were furtheſt purſu d by 


ſtrongly, pulFd- hard to draw in 


the Moon, and it had the effect 


accordingly ; tho ſcme were ſo 
filly, as to believe the Moon being 
in danger, ſlipt our of ſight be- 
hind a Cloud. Hereupon the Aſs 
was brought to the Bar, to re- 
ceive a Sentence according to his 
Deſerts; and as the Senate were 
gravely debating the matter, one 
ſtarts up, a little wiſer perhaps 
than the reſt, and made the fol- 
lowing ſhort Speech. Gentle- 


Michael and his Angels, viz. as far 
as the middle Region of the Air, 
are all Taylors, and cut out the 
Clouds into Shapes of Hogs, Trees, 
Ships, Dromedaries, &c. on pur- 
poſe to be talk'd on and wonder d at 
by the ignorant Country People of 
the World below. © 
To prove which, you may+be 
pleas'd to remember, the Prince 
of wicked Angels tell by Pride 
in endeavouring to be like his Ma- 


ker; and when he was excluded 


men, tis my private Opinion (and and chas'd out of Heaven, he 


I hope not unreaſonably) that tis 
no trifling bui:nefs for our Town 
to loſe its Moon ; and J know 
but of one way to recover it a- 
gain, viz. by giving the Aſs a 
ſtrong Vomit to weaken his Fan- 
cy, for 'tis that which keeps the 
Moon a Prifoner in his Maw.— 
No, ſays another, I think it much 
better that the Aſs be cut up, and 
the Moon taken out of him. In 
ſhore, they handled the Aſs fo 
ſeverely, that he had forgot his 
Supper, and the Moon ſtole whole 
and undigeſted again into its own 
Place againſt rhe next night, bur 
ever after play'd . at Bo-peep, 


cou'd not forget the Notion, bur 
wou'd yet be imitating, and make 
che Repreſentations of all Crea- 
tures in Clouds and condens d 
Bodies of Air. I might (if there 
was occaſion to ſtrengthen this 
Argument) add, that he has alſo 
his Oracles, Miracles, Sacrifices, 
Prieſts, in ſnort above one half 
of the World his true and faith- 
ful Servants; and all this becauſe 
the old Motion of Imitation was ſo 
deeply rooted in his mind. Now 
it being prov'd, that the Prince 
of fallen Spirits does act ſo and 
ſo, it follows, that all the ſub- 
ordinate Mob have an itch to imi- 


when ſhe ſaw the Aſs come near 


tate their Head; it being a great 


Truth, 


Regis ad Exemplum totus componitur Orbis. 


Subjects will be imitating their 
King, and Children their Parents, 
let em act good or bad. By Tay- 
lor and cutting out Clouds, 1 
mean only metaphorically, a ſha- 


Ping of Clouds; and I ſhall think 


none of you Hereticks, if you 
call em Carpenters or Statua- 
ries. 2 | 
Conſiſt. Well, and the next. 
Pr. That never any Spirit was 


ſens into a human Body, to join with 
ö , Per > 2 2 it 


” — 4 * 
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I as its proper Half, or as @ con- 
Lenient Reſidence, but as intg 4 
Arif for Debt, purely for Debt ; 
and not (as is pretended) for 
_ rambling, or other Extravagancies. 
Io provewhich, you need only 
to conſult the Records of our ho- 
nourable Court of Equity, and 
you'll find the Decrees generally 
run thus: That having upon the 
© humble Suit of the Plaintiff 4, 
© impartially weigh'd and conſi- 
© der'dthe Defendant B's Charge, 
© wherein is prov'd, that beſides 
„ bilking-his Lodging, he never 
paid for the cleanſing his Wings, 
nor Whitening his Wand; be 
bit / therefore enacted by the 
© Prerogagive of this Honourable 
Court of - Spirirs, That the 
ſaid gj. be forthwich tranſported 
into the other World, and be 
< kept cloſe Priſoner in a human 
Body for ſeventy two years (or 
© ſome other Number, propor- 
* tiond to the nature of the 
© Debt.)— And this is farther 
provd by my Correſpondents in 
the other World, who tell me, 
they often get into the Ear to 
liſten if chere be any Subject of 
Diſſolution, and ſometimes mount 
up into the Eye, and take a view 
of the Skies, their old Lodgings; 
and when the Eye (that is to ſay, 
the Widcker-door, or rather the 
Grate of the Priſon) is clos'd up, 
tis more terrible to em than gar- 
niſhing or double Irons to a Cri- 
minal ; and thus much for Incor- 
porarion Penaltiees. 
Eighth Canon; *Tis as eaſy a 
#bing for Ships to ſail in the Clouds 
of the Air, as in the Sea; and tis 
an Invention that will be found aut, 
when Mankind ſhall diſcover the 
way into the Wor Id of the Maou: - 


- 
* 


| 
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parts, viz. Hypothetich ar 
Phetick, To prove tige 
Clouds are formd inne 
ther ordiuarily or , οννν0wairilx, 
ordinarily by 70 Exhalatio.s q 
thin and moiſt Yap ure, ft x; 
the Steam oi à boi Calden 
and juſtling in the Air, b little 
and lictle are condens'd into thick 
Clouds or airy Rivers, which by 
degrees empty themſelves again 
into the Sea, as all other Rivers 
do upon the Earth. Extraordi- 
narily, when ſeveral Winds meet 
together (as 'tis frequent in ſome 
Seas) the equal ſtrife cauſes 2 
whirling violent Aſcenſion of 
fighting Particles, which form a 
Vacuum ia the ſhape of a leaden 
Pipe or Pump, as high as the 
Clouds; but Nature abhorring a 
Vacuum, fills that vaſt Pipe with 
Water, by way of Suction or 
drawing up. So that preſently 
there are form'd Clouds of mary 
Millions of Tuns of Water, which 
can eaſily enough bear up a Ship; 
for Water loſes not its nature in 
being leſs, as is evident by 4 Ship 
ſwimming as well in twenty Fa- 
thom deep, as twenty thouſand. 
Nor has it leſs Power in the Air 
than on the Earth; for a Tub o 
Water upon the top of a Houſe, 
will bear up a Hat, Stick, Cc. 4 
eaſily as the Hell in the ground, 
from whence that Water was taken. 
But tho we have prov'd, that 
Ships may fail ia the Air, we 
.fhan'c promiſe proſperous Voyz- 
ges; Ve brings me to the Pro- 
pheti 

Tha Mankind ſnall diſcover the 


| way into the World of the Mom, 
when they find ouf the wa) of 
| Sailing in the Air. I could prove 


This Canon conſiſts of c 


* 
— 
** 
— 7 
3 


e this alſo, bur chat it wou d 25 


aſcends, which mecting roger!:c;, 


of my Canon, d.. 


* Snare eee a * * 2 pe 


\ {ER ar Fo. . ⏑ 20. * „ 


che Credit of Prophecies, which 
admit of no Demonſtration, but 
matter of fact: Therefore 1 ſhall 
wave it, not defiring to be be- 
liev'd, till ic be fulfill c. 

Conſiſt. That's reaſonable e- 
nough——Whar elſe have you to 
offer ? 

Pr. Ninth Canon ; That Sa- 
turn is neither Baſe nor Tenor, but 
Counter Tenor in the Muſick of the 
Spheres. | 
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ſuppos d Here tick Spirit, yet 4 
Priſoner. 05 


Priſoner. PHE Grodack of m 

; T Cauſe is — | 
ſtead of Queſtions ; therefore 1 
ſhall immediately begin to diſco- 


ver the vulgar Errors of our So- 
ciety—— The Condition of | 


my Releaſement. 1 90 | 
Secretary of Fate, Hold a lit- 
tle ! Here's the Man in the Moon 


I have my own Reaſons for 
this Negative, and I expect the 
{ame Liberty that che Philoſo- 
phers have in the World below, 
that is, not to prove the Negatives. 
Let all the Muſical Souls amongſt 
ye prove the Affirmative, and I'll 
not only yield the Cauſe, but 
giye em both my Ears for a De- 
monſtration, ſo ſoon as I have 
em. But to proceed, if I may 
ſpeak without offence, or parti - 
cular Reflections on this honou- 
rable Conſeſtory, who are now my 
Judges, L have a_ great many 
more Negatives to offer in oppo- 
fition to as many receiv d Opini- 
ons arhongſt you, which ye have 
taken upon Truſt, without exa- 
mining the Reaſonableneſs of em; | 
in which (provided 1 may be 
freed from my Confinement, and 
the Calumny of it) I ſhall ob- 
lige all our Fraternity with my 
farther Diſcoveries. 

Conſiſt. We'll do you juſtice, 
and upon performance of your 
E you ſhall have your Li- 

T cy. s 


come now; let's hear what he 


can ſay about the Pickled Lei- 
than. If upon Oath he conſirme 


not your Teſtimony already de- 2 


what you ſhall offer hereaſter:— 
Swear him there, and adminiſter 
the Interrogatories already drawn 
up to that end. . 
Notgry Publick. Tis done.— 
Imprimis, do you know the pri- 
ſoner at the Bar? Have you ever 
held Correſpondence wich him? 
And if fo, how long. | 
Man in the Moon. Yes, I do 
know the Priſoner at the Bar, 
and have held a particular Corre- 
ſpondence with him, ever ſince 
35 years before the Fload, _ 
Not. Pub, Item, was you the 
Boatſwain of Noah's Ark ? Did 
che Moon ſuck a Whale and you 
up with a Bundle of Cables ac 
your back, at full Tide in che 
Univerſal Deluge? Declare the 
Truth, and nothing: hut the 
2 Tou ge pon Your 
Man in the Moon. The Affitma- 


tive of every particular of this 


ſecond Interrogatory is Truth, 
Not. Pub. Item — n ya 
now Valet de Chambre to the 


1 r einn 8 
e neee 


Conſift, 


liver d, how ſhall we believe © 
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Conſiſt, He's very poſitive : 
Pray examine about his Humanity, 
Suſtenance, &c. this looks very 
ſuſpicious. 

Not. Pub. tem, Were you 
2 Man or a Spirit, when you 
were Boatſwain of the Arþ 2 It 
the firſt, how come you ro live 
fo long withour putting off the 
Body ? It the laſt, were there 
any more Spirics with you there 
at the ſame time? Remember you 
are upon your Oath, and therefore 
ſpeak the whole Truth, and no- 
thing bur Truth. 

Man in the Moon, J was 
then, and yet am of Human Race, 
and poſſibly ſhall continue lively 
and well till the Day of Judg- 
ment, by reaſon of the Agree- 


ableneſs of that Ather to my Sto 


mach. 1 am never ſick, hungry, 
thirſty, nor weary; for, there's 
no crude Vapours, or groſs Mat- 
ter to turn into Diſeaſes. Nor 1s 
it at all ſtrange, ſince the lower 
World tells you of one Epimeni- 
des (Viridiar. lib. 4. prob. 24.) 
that ſlept ſeventy five years with- 
our Meat and Drink, and of a 
whole Nation in India, that lives 
upon pleaſing Odors ( Nat. Hiſt. 
lib. 7. c. 3.) and of Democritus 
that was fed divers days with the 
Smell of hot Bread (Diog. Laert. 


years upon nothing but Air? Or 


what he meant, when he ſaid he no 
"as an Eye-witneſs of one that an 
ad lived ten years without other ca! 
VNourithment? From all which ey 
tis no wonder that the pure Æther to 
ſhou'd have ſuch Effect: upon a 
ne, as you now lee ; tho if there 1 
ere occation for it, there's all of 
forts ot Diet: bur they are given cc 
only as Phyſick to new Comers into 
our World in the Moon, as prepa- t 
ratory ro a perpetual Abſtinence, 
Gentlemen, I hope whar h 
[ have ſaid is ſatisfactory; and ti 
foI defire the liberty to with- n 
draw: The Moon is awake, and t 
ready to get up by this time, and b 


it I miſs my Attendance, I may 
be turn'd our of my Otice, a 

Conſiſt. very well; dif- 
charge the Witneſs, and ſee him 
Fate home in the Moon again, 
ln the mean time, do 
you, Mr. Philoſopher, proceed in 
your Diſcoveries ; you ſhall have 
a very favourable Conſtruction 
of what you offer. 

Pr. I acknowledg my Ob- 
ligations (moſt judicious Patrons) 
and ſhall impart what I have 
found our, with as much Humi- 
lity and Modeſty as Truth can 
ſtoop to. 

Firſt then I ſhall preſume to 


lib. 1. cap. 9.) Why ſhould it 

ſtrange ro you, that pure 
Ether ſhou'd afford ſuch a Nou- 
riſnment, when your common, 
groſs, vaporous Air nouriſhes 
Vegefables ? Onions and the Sem- 
pervive ſhoot: forth and germi- 
nate, when hang'd in the open 
Air. What think ye of the Birds 
of Paradiſe, that have nothing 
elſe to feed upon but Air? Go 
and ask Rondoletius, how it was 


call this receiv'd Opinion a vul- 
gar Error: | 


That Taurus has any Horns, or 
that he feeds on the Schemes 
and Draught s of Aftrologers in 
the lower World. 


Aſtrol. Sp. ——— How's that? 
Blaſphemy, I proteſt ! What will 
you make a ſucking Calf of one 
of the great Supporters of the 


potfible for his Prieſt to live forty 


Scars? a 
. Pr. 


— (0. wi x 3" -3. oo. (> IF 


* — — 


real Beings. 


Pr, — Pray, Mr. Aſtrolager, 
not ſo faſt, leſt you ſhou'd tire; 
and then your Bull (I aflure you) 
cannor carry you, tho you offer 
every day a Bundle of Schemes 
to him. Suppoſe there's no ſuch 
a Being in all the Heavens as Tau- 
s, but only a nominal Diviſion 
of the Heavens, what will be- 
come of Horns and Fodder then ? 

Aſtrol. Sp. He raves cer- 
tainly.— Prove what you ſay. 

Pr, Nay, hold there; what, 
bid a Philoſopher prove Nega- 
tives! Do you prove the Affir- 
mative if you can; if not, tell 
this honourable Court why you 
believe it. 

Aftrol. Sp. —Ler me conſider 
a little. 

Pr,— Come, never vex your 
ſelf to find out what is not; when 
the Sun goes thro that Part or 
Diviſion of the Heavens * if 
you will, when that part o che 
Heavens moves by the Sun) it is 
faid to be in Taurus, becauſe it 
happens at the time of the Year 
when the Countryman tills, ma- 


mures, and plows his Lands by 


the help of Oxen or Bulls: like- 
wiſe when the Sun is in Gemini, 
tis ſaid to be ſo, becauſe of the 
Pairing and Copulatim of moſt 
Creatures at that time; and ſo 
of che reſt of the Signs, which 
are only Appellations, and no 
I cou'd tel] you, 
that there's ſome in the World 
below us that know as much; 
but this wou'd be tco like one 
of their Proverbs, - viz, If you 
would know what News at Court, 
you muſt enquire in the Country . 
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And this puts me in mind of ano- 
ther falſe Opinion among us, vix. 


That the Devil is a Male Sprit. 


This is taken upon Truft roo, 
without Examination of his Teſti« 
cles: if there be ever a Midwife- 
Spirit among you, that knew him 
our at nurſe, or that had any pri- 
vate Familiarity, or learn'd it by 
his own Confeſſion before he fell 
ſtand forth, 

Midwife Sp. ——I knew him 
out at Nurſe, but was never very 
curious in that particular; but he 
told me himſelf that he was 2 
Male Spirit. 

Pr. He told you! If you have 
no better Evidence than that, it 
proves nothing. Tis well known, 
The firſt Word he ſpoke was a Lye. 
Twas a bold and maſculine ſort of 
Impiety, when he prerended him- 
ſelf to be a God, and gave Ora- 
cles and propheſy d; bur *twas a 
Feminine ſort of Wickedneſs, to 
be afraid of the Pentangle of So- 
lomon, the Liver of Tobias's Fiſh, 
the Sound of Tetragrammaton, 
the Virtue of Hipericon, the Root 
of Baar. Cou'd any thing but 
a Feminine Devil be commanded 
by Charms, Spells, Conjurat ions, 
Letters, Notes, and Daſbes? In 
ſhorr, can the Devil be any thing 
elſe but a Rigil, that is, either 
Man or Woman, to gratify the 
Witches and Wizards of the 
World below? Can he teany 
thing elſe bat an Hermaphrodite, 
whoſe Language looks both ways 


ar once, and is either true or 
falſe ? e 


dio te Æacidem Romanos vincere poſſe. 


— 
W 


a certain Truth, and if you will 
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No, no, the Caſe is plain; 
and I hope this Honourable Con- 


vention will order it to be. re- 


giſter d accordingly. And fo I 
ſhall proceed to take notice of 
another vulgar Error amongſt 
us, VIZ. 


That the Soul of the World is 
not ſubjef to the Paſſions of 
buman Spirits, or that it is 
not ſometimes merry, ſad, &c 


I ſuppoſe, if I prove the con- 
trary, you'll look ſo wiſifully on 
one another, that you'll have an 
immediate Confirmation of it by 
the World's laughing at you : *Tis 


but peep out of the Wichets of your 
Stars, and view the Face of the 
Elements, you will juſt now ſec 
it look -with a pair of blubber'd 
yes, the reaſon of it is this; 
Taking a view of the Creation, 
it caſually fixt one of its Eyes 
upon the Gallick Territories, and 
ſeeing ſo much Tyranny, Pride, 
Extortion, Blaſphemies, gc. it 
cou'd not refrain from weeping, 
the Inhabitants of the World be- 
Jaw us call it raining, not believ- 
ing that the frequent Showers of 
Tears that fall amongſt em, are 
a bewailing their Irregularities. 
And thus, when it ſees ſome 
good and virtuons Actions, it 
looks with a pleaſant Air, and 
{miles upon em, and that they 
call Sunſhine. The other Night 
the World had gor the Hiccough, 
Which is very often miſtaken for 
Thunder. We are 1n almoſt 


a hundred miſtakes about the 


Worlds common Actions © when it 


ſpits, tis erroneouſly ſuppos'd to 
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in a fit of Laughter, ot by bei 

alham'd at ſome unhandſom Adi. 
ons it ſees, preſently tis conclu- 
ded there's an Eclipſe of the Sun 
and in this Opinion the World 
below us are deeply rooted. !\ow 


communicating my Obſervatiom, 
I wou'd have ſome of you Am. 
logick Souls, when you come to 
have Bodies, to undeceive your 
Neighbours about that which they 
call an Eclipſe of the Sun; for ti 
laid down as a Maxim amongſt 
em, That the Sun being 4 great- 
er Body than the Moon, can never 
be totally eclipſed ; which Error 
does fo much affront the harmo- 
nious Order and Make of the U- 
niveeſe, that the World, as una- 
ble to put up ſuch Indignities, 
has been in che humour ſome- 
times to cloſe both her Eyes at 
once, and leave Mankind muffed 
up in a perpetual Night; for you 
muſt believe, that if the Face of 
che World be proportion'd to it 
Body, ir muſt be pretty broad, 
2 leaſt ſome 100000 Miles, — 


So. that the Eyes muſt ſtand a 


great diſtance one from another; 
nay, the Inhabitants of the lower 
World grant as much in effect when 
they ſay theSun is in anOrb valtly 
higher than the Moon ; now tak- 
ing their Opinion for granted, 
the Sun may be totally eclips't 
according to their own Princ- 
ples. 3 
another vulgar Error, which 
I have met with, is this: 


That there are no more Worlds 

habitable by Men, than tie 
| Earth, Moon, Sun, and the 
reft of the Planets, with . 


he 4 ſhooting of Stars; when N 


turns its head on one fide, either 


few fi d Stars. 
* Nor 


iince I am nor ſtingy or partial in 


3 I © C03 


7 =O 


— 


\—_ 


from the Sun, but have their 


Now this I know, by my own 
Experience, to be a Falſhood, for 
coming home late one Night by the 
Seven Stars, I peep'd into the leaſt 
amongſt em, which you know 
is ſeldom viſible to the lower 
world; and I ſaw Thouſands of 
little Men and Women going to a 
Fair, but they were no bigger than 
Rats, I cou'd not forbear Philo- 
{phizing upon it, and ar laſt I ſa- 
nsfy'd my ſelf with this Conclu- 
hon, that all Stars were Worlds, 
and the People in 'em were pro- 
portion'd according to the bigneſs 
of 'em: and I was confirm d in 
my Opinion, when I confider'd 
that the Inhabitants of the Earth 
were about two Tards high, that 
thoſe in che Moon were as high 
4 the /argeſt Steeples, and that 
the People in the Sun word 
make nothing of ſtepping ſeven 
Miles at a ſtep in their common 
walking, and that an ordinary 
ſucking Flea had a Trunk as big 
an Elephant, Now, Gentlemen, 
that you may be ſatisfy'd as well 
85 JL, that the leaſt Star is an Ha- 
bitable World, *cis but taking a 
little more notice of *em in your 
Rambles. —— 

Another vulgar Error amongſt 
us, 15, 


That there are ſome new Stars 
ſince the Creation, or at lea 
old ones mended, as that in Caſ- 
ſiopeia, that in Sagittarius, and 
many others. 


For Firſt (as introductive to 
What follows) I ſhall prove that 
Stars don't borrow their Light 


own innate light, as. Fiſh-Scales, 
rotten Wood, Cc. notwithſtand- 
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| Earthly Philoſophers ; becauſe, if 
they borrow'd their Light from 
the Sun, or by Refleftion, they 
wou'd not always have the fame 
appearance, ſince the World 
moves its face ſometimes ſo, that 
both its Eyes are hinder'd from 
looking upon ſuch and ſuch Stars, 
and ſometimes by reaſon of the 


ſuch and ſuch Stars have always 
the ſame Luftre, provided the 
Clouds don't interpoſe or hinder 
the Light from making a right 
Judgment. — Secondly, They 


as the Earth is; for *tis evident 
to every bodies Experience, that 
Motion wou'd in time wear em 
away, bur they are only globulous 
Formations out of the firjt Light, 
which finiſh'd the Circumrotation 
of Heaven and Earth, e er the 
Sun, Moon, or themſelves were 
created; and if fo, Light is nos 
ſubje& to Attrition or wearing a- 
way, no more than Darkneſs, 
which in ſome ſenſe is a Quality, 
rather than a Body : Hence no 
Stars grow old, or wear away; 
and if ſo, no need either of 
mending em, or making new ones, 
for a convenient perfect number 
was at firſt created; beſides, if 
they ſhou'd be mended, what 
wou'd have become of their In- 
habitants the ſame time, or where 
muſt they have dwelt till their 
World had been new rigg d? 
Thoſe Stars talk'd on, in Caſſio- 
peia, Sagittarius, (c. were nos 
thing elſe but Meteors, or Evapo- 
rations from the Bodies of ot her 
Planets, caus d by the Sun; and 
as the Matter whereby they were 
fed ceas'd, they diſappear d. 
And the Truth of all this is well 


ut all the plauſible Pretences of 


known by _ of our Society, 


Inter poſition of one another: bur 


are not matter ſolid and compatF 
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the Ramble in thoſe Quarters.— 
The next vulgar Error J obſerve, 
is this, 


That in a few Ages the People in 
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. who were at the ſame time upon 


is, Matter is not determinative up- 
an Spirits, firſt, not as to Place; 
tor if a Spirit cannot be circum- 
{crib'd, it follows that all Places 
are the ſame to him, and that if 
a Spirit moves a Chair from its 


the World below us will teach 


the Rucks in Madacaflar to fly 


firſt Station, he can alſo move ir 
ten. thouſand Miles further, all 


with them into the Wrrld in the the Labour being only willing ſuch 


Moon, and ſteal ſome of thoſe 
Inhabitants to ſhow em at Bar- 
tholomew-Fair. 


By what wild Notion this O- 
pinion came to be propagated, I 
know not; but the Authors of 
it do alſo tell us, that a Ruch is a 


Bird with Wings twelve foot long, 
and that they make no more of 


ſooping up a Horſe and his Rider, 
than a Kite des of a Mouſe, fo 


that they can eaiily carry a Man 


any whither between their Pini- 
ons, or in their Talons. But tho 
I grant this to be truth, yer the 
Voyage is too long to undertake , 
for according to my laſt ' Calcula- 
tion, the diſtance between the 
Earth and the Moon is 179712 
Miles; ſo that ſuppoſing it poſ- 
ſible for a Man and his winged 
Courſer to fly half a year toge- 
ther, it wou'd be 980 Miles a 
day (too violent a Motion for 
breathing) before he cou'd get to 
the Moon, which wou'd be a very 
hard Task without Meat, Drink, 
or Sleep. And laſtly (for I'll 


mention but one more at preſent) 


'th an erroneous Opinion, 


L That 4 Spirit can't carry away the 
| ; Whole Univerſe at once, if he 


nia bi be permitted to do it. 


a Motion, Nor is it the Quality 
of Matter that can hinder this 
Motion, all Matter being the 
ſame to him; we have daily In- 
ſtances of Spirits paſſing thro 
Glaſs, and the moſt continuous Mat- 
ter, as eaſily as thro Air, which is 
a more extended Body. Nor is it 
Quantity that can hinder this Mo- 
tion, for 'tis granted that a Spi- 
rit can as eaſily move a Man as 4 
Flea; and if ſo, he can as eafily 
run away with a Star as a Man: 
bur this he is not permitted to do, 
ſince ſuch a Motion wou'd ſpoil 
che harmonious and regular Poſition 
of the Heavens, Bur to prove it 
poſſible ro remove Sun, Moon, - 
Stars, Earth, Sea, nay and the 
whole Cælum Empyreum at once, 
I ſhall offer, — That a Spirit 
moves nor Matter by application 
of Matter to the thing moving, 
(as when a Man moves his Hat off 
his Head, he moves it with his 
Hand, which is another are), 
but by a virtual Contact or appli- 
cation of the Will, juſt as a Man 
moves his own Body, which is 
only by willing a Motion to it; 


[Juſt ſo when a Man moves his 


Hand, he moves it not by help of 
the other hand, but by. the imme- 
(diate act of his Will, Now che 
Spirit in a Man. is limited by In- 
corporation, and can move no- 


lf a Spirit can heave a Chair, af thing bur only its Members, or 


Stool, a Man, Oc. he can alſo | what ir applies irs Members to; 
remove the World. The reaſon 


which alſo being Matter, are con. 
\ 3 
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fin'd to Proportions in reſpect of 
that other Matter which they are 
apply d to: yer an unbodied Spirit 
being confin'd to no particular 
Natter, can will a Motion to any 
Matter, which is effective upon 
Matter, as, greater Powers com- 
mand leſſer. Nay, I might yet 
further offer, that a Spirit might 
move all the Univerſe at once (l 
mean the Celum Empyreum, and 
all the Globes within it) without 
diſplacing che particular Parts, as 
the Wheels, Weights, Oc. of a 
Clock, when the, whole Clock is 
mov'd away at once ; for a Clock 
will follow its regular Motions in 
Italy as well as in England: ſo 
that (Gentlemen Spirits) if you 
have a mind roexamine matter of 
Fact, there's no more to do than 
to make a Trial; only I have this 
to tell you, that you cannot tell 
whether you move the Whole or 
no, -becauſe you carry all Matter 
and Place with you, ſo that there 
will be left no place behind to 
meaſure from, and if ſo, no diſ- 
tance, and conſequently no Moti- 
on to be judg'd of; nor can we 
who are within the Globe, per- 
ceive it, ſince we ſhall be always 
at the ſame diſtances, juſt as a 


Fly wou'd be in a Houſe, if the 


Houſe were remov'd. This is all 


J have to offer at preſent, by 


which I hope I may have not on- 
ly perform'd the Conditions of 
my Liberty, but deſerve a Philo- 


ſophers's Body in the other World. 


Conſiſtory. Very well, be it e- 
Qed forthwith, that he ſupply 
e firſt Vacancy in the Athenian 
Society, | 


* 


The Eighth Paradoxical Conference 
between the Spirit that is to be 


laſt imbodied, and the Spirit that | 
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is to be firſt Re. united to the 
Body at the Day of Judgment. 


r Spirit, Hu hold, Brother, 
don't leave me yet. 
— Alas, he's gone, and with him 
all the whole Society of Spirits: 
what have I to converſe with 
now but inanimate Globes, and 
ſenſleſs Conſtellations ? What ſig- 
nifies it that I am Lord of all; 
when I have no Subjects ro reign 
over, no agreeable Mate (I mean 
of the ſame Species) to accom- 
pany me? Unkind Fare, ro im- 
body all the Thouſand Thouſands of 
my Brethren, and to leave me to 
wander up and down the Univerſe 
by my ſelf !——The World is to 
me a ſort of Priſon, not by Di- 
minution, but by Deprivation ; for 
a'Priſon is not properly call'd a 
Priſon, for being ſo great or fo 
little, bur being a Conjinement 
from ſuch and ſuch Enjoyments,— 
Oh that I cou'd ceaſe ro be, or 
tranſmigrate into any other Claſ- 
ſis of Creatures For what ſtate 
is more unhappy than that which 
ęives a power of enjoying Good, 
and denies a Subject to exerciſe this 
Power upon ?-—Bur ſtay, why 
do I repine? ſome Spirit muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have been the laſt; and 
tho it is I, yet it cannot be long 
but my Turn will quſckly come. 

2 Spirit. Nine hundred ninety 
nine Millions of Millions. 
Let me ſee again; poſſibly my 
Calculation may be tale Sup- 
poſe once more, that every Man 
(compuring one Man' with ano- 


— 


ther) is compos d of a handful 


of pure Earth, all the Particles of 
the other Elements being fepa- 
rated from it; then it follows, 
that juſt ſo many Handfuls of 


Earth as the Globe contains in it, 
is may 
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may be made into Men, bur nv 
more, walets the God of Naturc 
will make more Earthly Globes; 
for when every Man riſes at the 
Day of Judgment, and aſſumes 
his own particular handtul of 
Earth, if there ſhou'd be more 
Men than Earth, — Ha Some 
Souls muſt go without Bodies; 
which is very abſurd.— 
is it very reaſonable, that the 
Earth ſhou'd not every bit of it 
be made into Men, that when 
they come to take every one their 

own, there may be no Earth leſt, 
and then *ris an eaſy thing for 
the laft Fire to conſume the. 0- 
ther Elements. No, that 
won't do neither; — for I'd 
forgot that Man is made of all the 
Elements; and therefore when 
all the Earth is ſpent in making 
Men, the Elements muſt be ſpent 
likewiſe, that is, the whole Earth, 
Air, Fire aud Water, vill (when 
every one takes their own) be e. 
qually divided, and march ur 
and down an eternal indefinit. 
Space, or Vacuum, in Itving glori- 
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Day of Judgment ? It has alway 


Nor | 


cen £09 decp à Secret for Huma- 
mry to pry into. Ks 


2 5. have laid by that 


dull heavy Lump a great while 
ICE .--: 

1 SH. — hut tis ſaid, that An. 
gels themſelves are ignorant of 
chat Day. fy 

2 Sp. Les, they were ſo at 
chat time, when ſuch Words 
were ſpoken, becauſe they knew 
not how faſt Spirits wou'd be 
unbodied, or how the Age of 
Man might ſhorten, nor conſe- 
2 how long it wou d be be- 

ore the World was made into 
Men; but if you can give me an 
account how many Spirits are yet 
unbodied, I will tell you juſt 
now how long it is till the Day of 
Fudgment, 
1 Sp.—— None of em but my 
ſell. 5 : 

2 Sp. — How | are all the 
9999999999 Souls (which were 
made upon the ſame day that the 
Angels were) ſent into Bodies, 
except you? 8 


55d Humanity. Very well, 

now I have it, there were at firſt 
9999999999 Spirits, and there are 
juſt ſo many handfuls of Duſt in 
the Earth. Now if I cou'd tell 
how many Spirits are yet unbo- 
dicd, *tis but ſubtracting the Re 
mainder from the firſt Number, 
and the difference is the Handfuls 
of Earth that are yet to be made 
into Men; and when J know this, 
I ſhall know how long it will be 
before I ſhall be re- united again 


to my Body, which I was ſepa- 


raced from about three thouſand 


years fince, 
to renew the old Acquaintance. 


1 Sp, — What Mathematical 


Soul is this that's computing the | 


1. Sp.——Yes, all but my ſelf, 
I've juſt now parred with my 
laſt Companion. 

2 Sp. If fo, the date of your 
Pre-exiſtence is juſt at an end, 
perhaps within this quarter of a 
Minute ; for there's always ſome 
young Body or ocher gaping tor 
a Suul to actuate it. | 
1 Sp, —1 ſhall be very glad of 
it, for tis afflicting to be the on- 
ly remaining Creature of one 
Species. i 

2 5. 'fris fo, But 

1 Sp. Farewel; I amcall'd 


Methinks I long aivay tov, and with me the whole 


Race of unbodied Souls loſe their 
Name, and change their yery Na- 
cure. 


by Pa, > yang my 


- 
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2 Sp.——ls he gone? — ect; but as to the Cauſe, it ii the | 
I knew it cou'd nor be long that | Eternal Mind; who, when he 
he had to tarry. Let me ſees fitting, will provide you 2 
ſce; No,. That won't Body to act in. 
do, — That's right; upon af 1 Sp.-—Whart do you mean * 
+ modeſt Computation, the World | For my part, I believe you and 
muſt expire within theſe ſeventy | Lare both of us juſt now created: | 
Years ; for it's great odds this | but if you are pre-exiſtent, and IF 
Jaſt unbodied Soul will be ſepi- it now is 5000 Years and more 
rated again before that Period :| fince the beginning of your Ex- 
Beſides, chere muſt be ſome left iſtence, pray ani wer me, How ma 
alive, which will undergo the | h Sons Adam had, what part of 
ſame change without dying, as the |the Tear the World was made in: 
Body and Soul will do at their Re- but don't anſwer after the old 
nion; therefore perhaps within | Evafion, viz. at all times of be 
theſe ſeventy Years all will be o- Tear; but in what Sign the Sun 
ver. Now methinks [|was firſt plac'd ? 
ſee that little ſhare of Duſt thar| 2 Sp.—I have forgot now, 
belongs to me, receive its firſt |'ris ſo long ſince. 51 
Impreſſion, and beckon to me to 1 Sp.—1 thought Reminiſcence 
renew our old Acquaintance and had been co- eſſential with, or a 
Union; methinks I ſee my ſelf as part of che Nature of Spirits; 
eager in my Embraces of my old | for according to the beſt Defini- 
' Comrade, and as buſy in exerci - tions, the Soul is a £9g/tatrve Fa- 
ſing my Offices of Perception, &c. | culty. Now if Thinking, Diſ- 
as ever. · But I'm at a loſs as to poſing, Meditating, Examining, 
the manner how, becauſe of the] Compounding, Dividing, Appre- 
inexprefſible Change that my 0r-|hending, - Joining che Subject 
gans muſt undergo. But I'll let and the Attribute, Affirming, De- 
that Thought alone, ſince I am nying, Suſpending, c. be the 
ſatisty' d, Experience will teach] Function and natural Acts of the 
me that, and every thing elſe, | Soul, it is neceſſary that Memory 
within a very ſmall Revolution of| be an eſſential Attribute of it; 
Time. 1 tor how is it poſſible to compare 
3 13 two Things together, unlefs we 
The Ninth Paradoxical Conference remember the Firſt after we have 
between Two Spirits; one that | examin'd the Second? for to 
pretends to deny Pre- exiſtence, think of two Things at once, is 
andthe other to prove it, impoſſible, and it is fo granted 
: | I by all that make a fine diſtinction 
I Spirit. HAT am II between a Finite and an Infinite 
VVV Whenceis my Being; being what comes neareſt. 
Original ? And to what end am] this Act, is the quick diſtinction 
Ideſign'd? : of Letters in Reading, or the 
2 Spirit. Tou are a pre-exiſ-| ſwift, yet regular Motion of the 
tent Spirit, made upon the Fingers in Muſick. Now fince 
Day of the Creation; Tour Origi-| Reminiſcence is co- eſſential with 
nal is Nothingneſs, as to the Sub- Souls, an Argument may be 
* . "oY drawa 


bürts, part of i 


eee 1²˙.m— d. . —üů6¹ꝛ[ ,,,, , ,,, 
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drawn from hence to prove you 
degenerate, if not a Non-Exi/- 
tent. 8 | 
2 Sp. That TI have a Being I 
am certain, and this Converſe 
wita you, demonſtrates it. 
1 Sp.—Gome, I'll grant you 
for once, that you are pre- exiſ- 
tent, if ,you'l grant me, that my 
Body which I'm juſt now going 
into, is alſo pre- ex iſtent, and was 
created before Adam had a Be- 
ing; but Pl] ask for no Conceſ- 
ſions, which I'll not firſt deſerve 
by demonſtration: — For 1 
may prove iny Body-contempora- 
ry with Adam's, alcho not viſible 
till above ioc Tears after he 
was created. . 
2 SH. — pray how can that 
I Sp. — When Matter was. 
created, 'rwas à great Storchouſe 
of all other Beings that were to 
be created from it, all which lay 
confuſedly ſlecping in their Cha. 
0s ; but of this Lump was Adam 
created, and it fo, he himſelf 
was potentially in it before he 
had a ſpecifick eing. After his 
Creation, he was maintain'd from 
the Productions of Earth and 
Water, by a deſtruction of, or 
more properly, thro a Converſi- 
on of their Natures into his. 
Nence Adam's Children were only 
a Tranſmutation of other mate- 
rial Bodies, or the Effed of Meat 
and Drink in new Figures, which 
lay once in ſuch and ſuch Crea- 
tures, and before that in the ma- 
terial Chaos we firſt ſpoke of. 
Now fince the Mechaniſm of Na- 
ture is order d that it cannot be 
deſtroy'd' (unleſs by its Author) 


but only tranſmuted or chang'd 
into orher Matter; as 4 Fire that 
t Soes to Aſhes, 


ain 4s if es 
” 4 


© 
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part into Sdot, part into Air 
but yet is always ſomewhere, ot 
in ſomething; ſo that all the 
viſible Changes we ſee, are no- 
thing elſe but a Converſion of 


dne Element into another, back- 


wards and forwards, according to 
the adaptneſs and modifications of 
Agents and Patients. This con- 
ſider' d, it will plainly appear, that 
that Body which I am juſt now 
going into, was the laſt year part 
of it growing in ſuch a Crop of 
Corn, part of it in ſuch an Ap- 
ple-rree, part of it in ſuch a 
River, part of it in ſuch an Ox, 
Sheep, Fowl, Cc. and only by 
à proper Revolution of Particles 
under different Species, ſo adapt- 
ly diſpoſited, that Nature found 


che Compoſition to fit one new 


diſtinct Species by it ſelf; and 
according to its Commiſſion, or 
firſt ſettled Chain of Cauſes, pro- 
duc'd a human Body, fit for the 


Actuation and Conjunction of 2 


Spirit. Hence 'tis manifeſt my 
Body was as ſoon in the Boſom of 
its Cauſes as Adam's, and the laſt 
Body that ſhall be created, as 
ſoon as mine. Nay, to go far- 
ther, ſince from Eternity the 
great Creator did deſign to make 
a World, from which my Body 
was to be produc'd, I might ſay, 
that my Body was from all Eter- 
niry deſignedly and potentially, tho 
actually in time; which is the ut- 
moſt that can be ſaid of the Pre- 
Exiſtence of Spirits. And I de- 
fy every Spirit in the Univerſe, 
to prove the leaſt difference in 
Time betwixt the actual Com- 
mencement of the Exiſtence of 
its Body, and its ſelf, or that the 
Potentiality of both is not equal, 


to wit, eternal. Nai 
n 


* 1 * 
KI. 


1 Sp. 
A, 


1 
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1 Sp. This Argument wou'd 
hold, if it cou'd be prov d, That 
the Soul is not ſo clog'd and inca- 
pacitated in its A of Remini- 
cence by coming into the Body, but 
that it might eafily recollett what 
has happen'd in its Pre-exiltent 
State, For we have innumerable 
Inſtances of the Soul's being 
more incapacicaced in its Functi- 
ons one time than another, in the 
ſame Body, and this by Fits, Diſ- 
tractions, Diſeaſes, c. which to 
me appears demonſtrative, that 
if the Indi ſpoſitions of the Bo- 
dy, which are only accidental, 
hinder a regular Operation of the 
Soul, much more may the Body 
it ſelf, when firſt ty'd to, and 
made coeſſential with it. 
2p. We'll grant much de- 
pends on the Body, as to the 
Mode of Perception and Action, 
but not ſo very much as is ſup- 
pos d: To mention that leiſure 
time of Dreams; when perhaps 
the Body and Soul have the leaſt 
actual dependance one of ano- 
ther, we ſhall find the habit of 
Reminiſcence freſh at awaking a- | 


— 
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gain. But to ſhew for once, that 
the Soul does not forget what it 


acts, when ſeparate from che Bo- 


dy, by reaſon of the Body's In- 
diſpoſition ; conſider the Cafes 
of Trances, Examinations af 


Witches, c. What think ye of 


a Soul that has rambled our of the 
Body for two or three days to- 
gether, and when it has return'd, 
and the Body reviv'd, it has told 
of infallible Truths ſome hun- 
dred Miles diſtance, where it ſelt 
actually was? This we have hun- 
dreds of creditable Inſtances t) 
prove; which conſider d, does 
fully (from che firſt preſuppos'd 
conſequence of Reminiſcence ) 
deſtroy the Doctrine of Pre-ex- 
iſtence. 


- 


I Sp. Well, I ſhall conſi- 


der of 1t as foon as I have any 
leiſure; . in the mean time (I 
mean till Pre- exiſtence is fully 


4iſprov'd) our Conferences ſhall 


paſs for Intellectual Sport, or the 


2 Sp. Farewell. 


Parador XIII. 
In Praiſe of Red Hair; in a Letter to Madam Stroud. 


Madam, 


Well know. that we live in a 
1 Country, where Opinions o 

the Vulgar are ſo unreaſonable, 
that Red Hair, a Colour that is 
an honour to the faireſt Heads, is 
in great contempt ; but I know 
very well likewiſe, that theſe 
Stupids who are animated but 


cannot judg as they ought of 


things excellent, becauſe of the 
great diſtance that is betwixt the 
lowneſs of their Fancy, and high 


which they ignorantly give their 
Judgment. But whatever be the 


talſe Opinion of this hundred- 
headed Monſter, permit 


me ro 


with the froth of reaſonable. Souls, 


| 


P 4 


ſpeak 
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excellence of thoſe Works ot 
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ſpeak of your Divine Hair like a 
Man of Underſtanding. Glori- 
ous Fruit of the Eſſence of thi 


moſt beauritul viſible Being! Wy: 


telligent Reflection of the rad 


Fire of Nature! Image of the 


Sun, the moſt perfect! A young 
Head, cover'd with Red Hair, is 
nothing elſe bur the Sun in the 
midſt of his Rays, or the Sun 
'Himſelf is only a great Eye, un- 
der a red Perriwig; yet all the 
World ſpeaks ill of it, becauſe 
few have the Honour to be ſo. 
And among a hundred Ladies, 


you ſhall hardly find one, be- | 


cauſe they being ſent from Hea- 
ven to command, it's neceſſary 
there ſhou'd be more Subjects 
than Sovereigns. Do we not ſee 


that all things in nature are more 


or leſs noble, according as they 
are more or leſs red? Amongſt the 
Elements, that which contains the 
moſt Eflence, and the leaſt Mat- 
ter or Subſtance, is the Fire, be 
cauſe of its Colour; Gold hath 


receiv'd of its Dye, the honour 


to reign over the Metals; and of 
all the Planets, the Sun is moſt 
conſiderable, only becauſe he is 
molt Red; the hairy Comets that 
fly up and down the Skies at the 
death of Heroes, are they nor 
the red Muſtachoes of the Gods, 
that they pluck off for Grief ? 
Caſtor and Pollux, thoſe little 
Fires, that make Seamen foretell 
the end of a Storm, can they be 
any thing elſe, than the Red 
Hairs of Juno, which ſhe, in 
token of Loye, Tends to Neptune? 
In fine, had it not been for the 
deſire Men had to poſſeſs the 
Fleece F a red Sheep, the Glory 
of thirty Demi- gods wou'd be in 
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and Love, the faireſt Divinities of 
the Pantheon, are crimſon red, 
and Fopiter is brown but by acci- 
e de of the Smoak of 
is ger, which tath black'd 
Him Bur if the Examples of 
My tho ndt ſatisty the ob. 
ſtinatè, Et fem conſult Hiſtory, 
Sampſon, whoſe Strength hung ar 
his Locks, did he not receive his 
miraculons Energy from the Red- 
neſs of his Hair? Did not the 
Deſtinies make the Conſervation 
of the Empire of Athens depend 
upon one red Hair of Niſis? 
Adam, that was created by God's 
own Hand, ought to be the moſt 
accompliſh'd of Men, he was Red, 
And all perfect Philoſophy ought 
ro teach us, that Nature, which 
inclines to the moſt perfection, 
always endeavours in forming 2 
Man, to make 4 red one; juſt as 
ſhe aſpires to make Gold, by mak- 
ing of Mercury, but that ſhe ſel- 
dom hits upon it. An Archer is 
not eſteem'd unskilful, jwho let- 


ting thirty Arrows fly, but five 
or fix hits the Mark. As the beſt- 
ballanc'd Conſtitution is that, 
which is between flegmatick and 
melancholy, one muſt needs be 
very happy to hit exactly an in- 
diviſible Point. The Haxen and 
the Black are beſides ir, that is 
to ſay, the Fickle and the Ob- 
ſtinate; between both is the Me- 
dium, where Wiſdom, in favour 
of red Men, hath lodg'd Virtue: 
ſo their Fleſh is much more delt- 
cate, their Blood more pure, their 
Spirits more clarify d, and conſe- 
quently their Intelle& more ac- 
compliſh'd, becauſe of the per- 
fect mixture of the four Qualities. 


This is the reaſon why Red Mer 
become not fo ſoon Grey, 25 


the Cradle of thoſe things that 
never Were bort. Apolſo, Vent, 


| 


oſe that are Black, as if Nature 
f e eee e 
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were angry and unwilling to defiroy\ it cannot but be very dark. Since 
that, which ſhe took a Pleaſure} then we muſt all become Slaves 
in making, In truth, I ſeldom to Beauty, is it not far better to 
ſee a flaxen Head of Hair, but I be depriv'd. of our freedom by 
think of a Diſtaff ill- perriwig' d.] Golden Chains, than by Hempen 

But I grant, that fair Women, | Cords, or Iron Fetters ? Madam, 
when they are young, are plea-|I write thus, as you are Bright 
ſing; bur as ſoon as their Cheeks | and Fair; and thoſe that admire a 
begin to grow woolly, wou'd | Red Colour, cry there's 9 Sun 
one not think that their Fleſh di-|but in your Des; then +ſure, 
yides it ſelf into little Threds, to] Madam, you won't be angry when 
make them a Beard? I ſpeak not I ſubſcribe, M e 
of black. Beards, for tis well = ee 0 

known, it the Devil wear any, Jour, I hnow not when, & c. 


Paradox XLIV. 


A Gentleman proving himſelf in Love with Twenty 
1 Miſtreſſes. l e 


Prithee leave me Love, go place Deſire | 
In thoſe Cold Hearts that ne er felt am'rous Fire: 
Or let me be thy Martyr, let me burn, 
Till I am nought but Aſhes, and my Urn 
Tranſlated to ſome common Spicery, 
May ſgrve thee more than thy Artillery. 
Coy Madams taſting me in their hot Spice, 
Shall feel more Flames than all the learn'd Advice 
Of Æſculapius can allay, tho he oy 
Deſcend from Heaven to teach new Myſtery, 
If this may not be granted, let me crave 
As many Hearts as Flames, then ſnall I have 
A multitude of Fair Ones; then I may 
Enjoy my Roſa, ſpend the am'rous Day _ 
ithin her Arms, and at the Night retire 
To Violetta, quench another Fire _ 
In her cold Boſom, but e er Day doth riſe, 
Salute the Morn in my Aurora's Eyes: | 
There like to an Idolater I'll gaze, 
Till my Honoriarids me of the Maze; 
And draws me to her Bower, where having ſpeht 
Some Heavenly Hours, Ill find out Milleſcent, 
That wonder oß perfection, we two 
Can reach the Tuutles What they ought 19 do; 
' 4 Vim 
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with Kiſſes moiſt her Ruby Lips I'll cover, 

But then Caſtara ſays I do not love her; 

Who with a witty ſweer indulgent Smile, 
Tells me I do forget her all this while. 

Then do ] kiſs, and ſtudy to excuſe: 

But yet am ſtrait inſtructed by my Muſe, 

Bellara wants me, there's a Mind as Fair 

And Beautiful as all the other are: 

In their external Features, ſuch a one 

Might have perſuaded deſperate Phaeton 

To have forſook his Chariot; her I love 
Next to my Beads, till Fancy bids me prove 
My chaſte Eliza; in her Virgin Breaſt 
Lies far more Worth than Poets have expreſt 

In Painting out Pandora; I conteſs 


I honour her as 1 do Happineſs; 


But not like my belov'd Beata, ſhe 

Can give Inſtructions ro Mortality; 

How we may ſcape Hell's fatal Fire, and come 

To Love's bleſt Paradiſe, Elizium; | 
Except Thalia (one as Fair and Kind) 
Perſuades us to be of another Mind ; 

Makes us believe Elizium is a Place 

Bur feign'd, unleſs ir be in her Embrace, 
Where I could ever reſt, thence never part, 
Would Eglentina ſend me back my Heart : 

Yer ſuch ſweer. Chains of 'Love ſhe binds it in, 
That ſhould I think to loſe, twould be a Sin 
Too great for Abſolution; Imuſt reſt Mi. : 
Until Dulcella (not more fair than bleſt) 
Pleaſe for to give releaſe, in her it lies, 

To make me hug my own dear Perjuries; 

And yet ſhe knows, Ambroſia being by, 

I can neglect her, and her Potency. 
Ambroſia can condutt my happy feet 
To Columbina (ſhe that is more ſweet © - 
Than Nature's perfum'd Violet) he that knows 
Her Sweetneſs, as I do, will ſay the Roſe 
Breathes but Contag ion; yet Candora ſhall. - 
Maintain, tho ſhe be ſweet, ſhe has not al! 
Kind Nature did beſtow, for in her Breaſt _ 
Arabia's, and the chaſte Phoenix Neſt. 

Muſt I tho loſe Fidelia, and deny 

My Faith to Anabella? Let me die, 

When I remember not the Sacred Love 
*Twixt me and my Mufſea; the fond Dove 
Affects not like Lucella, they are all 

So Fair, ſo Sweet, I know not which to call 


lf 
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My Beſt, or Happieſt, for Unhappy I 


Muſt love bur one of all, or by Lovedie ; 
I'll leave all therefore, and my felt incline 
To court Urania, ſhe's a Love Divine. 


. 


Parador XLV. 
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That there are no Colours in the Dark- 


AVING in Paradox II. 

prov'd, That No Colours are 
Real, &c. we will here (for the 
Reader's Diverſion) own that 
what we call Green, Red, Tellom, 
Blue, &c. are real Colours in the 
Day-time, but that there are no 
Colours in the Dark. 

Reader, To prevent the Ex- 
cels of your Wonder at that 
ſo Paradoxical Aſſertion, That 
there are no Colours in the 
Darb, or that all Colours vaniſh 
upon the Amotion or Defection 
of Light, we are to obſerve, that 
it is one thing ro be Actual Co- 
lorate, and another to be only 
Potentially, or to have a Diſpaſi- 
tin to exhibit this or that parti 
cular Colour, upon the acceſs of 
the Producent, Light. For, as 
the ſeveral Pipes in an Organ, tho 
in themſelves all equally inſono- 
10, or deſtitute of Sound, have 
jet an equal Diſpoſition, in re- 
ſpect of their Figuration, to 
yield a Sound, upon the Inflation 
of Wind from the Bellows; and 
as the Seeds of Tulips, in Win- 
ter, are all equally Exfforous, or 
deſtitute of Flowers, but yet 
contain, in cheir ſeminal Virtues, 


A Capacity or Diſpoſition to emit 


various colour d Flowers, upon 
the acceſs of fructifying Heat and 


Moiſture, in the Spring: 10 like- 


wiſe may all Bodies, cho we allow 
them to be actually Excolor in 
the Dark, yet retain a Capacity, 
whereby each one, upon the ac- 
ceſs and ſollicitation of Light, 
may appear clad in this or that 
particular Colour, reſpective to 
the determinate Ordination and 
2 of its ſuperficial Parti- 

es. | 

To inculcate this yet farther, 
we deſire you to take a yard of 
Scarlet Cloth, and having ex- 
tended it in an unifogn Light, 
obſerve moſt exactly the Colour, 
which in all parts it bears. Then 
extend one half thereof in a Pri- 
mary Light, i. e. the immediate · 
ly incident, or direct Rays of the 
Sun ;. and the other in a Seconda- 
ry, or once reflected Light: and 
then, tho perhaps, thro the Pre- 


occupation of your Judgment, 
you may apprehend it to be all 
of one Colour; yet if you in- 
gage a skilful Painter tq pourtray 
it to the Life, as it is then poſi- 
ted, he muſt repreſent the Di- 
rectly illuminate half, with one 
Colour, viz. a bright and light - 
ſome Red, and the Reflexly il- 
luminate half, with another, 7. e. 
with a duskith or more obſcure 
Red; or ſnamefully betray his Ig- 
norance of Albert Durer's excel- 


lent Rules of Shadowing, and fall 
© 4 a 4 much 


1 


5 Scarler, as rhe moſt likely and 


confeſs that Colour not to be re- 
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much ſhort of your Expectation. 
This done, gently move the ex- 
rended Cloth thro various de- 
grees of Light and Shadow ; and 
you ſhall - confeſs the Colour 

% be varied upon each 
Remove, reſpondent to the de- 
gree of Light ſtriking thereupon. 
Afterward fold the Cloth, as 
Boys do Paper for Lanthorns, 
or lay it in — Pleights of 
different magnitude; and you 
ſnall admire the variety of Co- 
lours apparent thereon; the & 
manent and directly il) uſtrate 
Parts projecting a lively Carna- 
tion, the lateral and averted 
yielding an obſcure ſanguine. 
clouded with Murrey, and the 
profound or unilluſtrace putting 
on fo perfect Sables, as no Colour 
drawn on a Picture can counter- 
ſeit it to the Life, but the deadeſt 
Black. Your Senſe thus ſatisfy d, 
be pleas'd to exerciſe your Reaſon 
a while wich the ſame Example, 
and demand of your felf, Whe- 
ther any one of all thoſe different 
Colours can be really inherent in the 
Cloth? If you pitch upon the 


proper; then muſt you either 


ally inherent, - ſince it may, in 
leſs than a moment, be vary'd 
into Sables, only by an intercep- 
tion of Light; or admit that all 
the other Colours exhibited, — 
equally inherent; which is more, 
we preſume, than you will eafily 
allow, And therefore you may 
attain more of ſatisfaction, by 
concluding that indeed no one of 
all choſe Colours is really fo in- 
herent in the Cloth, as to re- 
main the ſame in the abſence of 
Light; but that che ſuperficial 


1 


Spot. 


rent iu them (ratione Figure, Cy. 
wdinationis of Poſitus) ſuch 2 
Diſpoſition, as that in one dere: 
of Light it muſt preſent to the 
Eye ſuch a particular Colour ; in 
another degree, a ſecond gradu- 
iliv different from that; in ano. 
ther, a third diſcriminare from 
both, until it arrive at perfect 
Obſcurity, or Black.” - 
And if your Aſſent hereto he 
obſtructed by this Doubt, % 
that Cloth doth moſt conſtantly ap- 
pear red, rather than green, blue, 
willow, c. you may eaſily ex- 
pede it, by admitting; that the 
Reaſon confiſterh only -..herein, 
char the Cloth is tinged in a cer- 
rain Liquor, whoſe minute Par- 
ricles are, by reaſon of their Fi- 
gure, Ordination and Diſpoſition, 


comparate or adapted to refratt 


and reflect che incident Rays of 
light, in ſuch a Manner, Tem- 
peration, or Modification, as muſt 
preſent to the Eye the Species of 
ſuch a colour, viz. ſcarlet, ta- 
cher than a green, blue, willow, 
or any other. For every Man 
well knows, chat in the Liquor 
or Tincture, wherein the Cloth 
was dyed, there were ſeveral J- 
gredients diflolv'd into nimute 
Particles; and that there is no 
one Hair, or rather no ſenſible 
part in the Superfice thereof, 
whereunto Myriads of thoſe diſ- 
ſolv'd Particles do not conſtantly 


adhere, being agglurinared by 


choſe fixative Salrs, ſuch as Sal 
Gemmz, Alum, calcin'd Talk, 
Alabaſter, Sal Armoniac, Or. 
wherewith Dyers uſe to graduate 
and an der Tinctures. And 
therefore of pure neceſſity it 
muſt be, that according to the 
determinate Figures and Contex- 


Farticles of the Cloth have inhe- 


{ 


ture of thoſe adherent Granules 
8 : 
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ro the villous Particles in the Su- 
perfice of the Cloth, ſuch a de- 
terminate Refraction and Reflec- 
tion of the Rays of Light ſhould 
be caus'd ; and conſequently ſuch 
1 dererminate Species of Colour, 
and no other, reſult therefrom. 
Now, inſomuch as it is de- 
monſtrated by Senſe that one and 
the ſame Superfice dorh ſnift it 
ſelf into various Colours, accor- 
ding to its Poſition in various de- 
grees of Light and Shadow, and 
the various Angles, in which it 
refletterh the incident Rays of 
light, reſpective to the Eye of 
the Spectator; and juſtly infer- 


table from thence by Reaſon, that 


no one of thoſe Colours can be 
faid to be more really inherent 
than other therein, all being e- 
qually produc'd by Light and 
Shadow gradually intermixt, and 
each one by a determinate Modi - 
fication thereof: What can re- 
main to interdict our total Explo- 
ſion of that Diſtinction of Co- 
lours into rel or inherent, and 
falſe or only apparent, ſo much ce- 
lehrated by the Schools? For 
ſince it is the genuine and inſepa- 
table Propriety of Colours in ge- 
neral, to be apparent; toi ſuppoſe 
that any Colour apparent can be 
falſe, or leſs real than other, is 
an open Contradiction, not to be 
diſſembied by the moſt ſpecious 
Sophiſtry ; as Des Cartes hath 
well obſerv'd (in Meteor. cap. &. 
art, 8.) Befides, as for thoſe 
evanid Colours, which they call 
Egan, merely apparent ones, 


ſuch as thoſe in the Rainbow, 


Parhelia's, Paraſelens, the Trains 
of Peacocks, Necks of Doves, 
Mallards, Cc. we are not to ac- 
count them evanid, becauſe they 
ire not True; but becauſe the 
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Diſpoſition of thoſe ſuperficial 
Particles in the Clouds and Fea- 
thers, that is neceſſary to the 
Cauſation of them, is not con- 
ſtant, but moſt eaſily mutable; 
in reſpect whereof thoſe Colours 
are no more permanent in them, 
than thoſe in the Scarlet Cloth, 
upon the various Poſition, Ex- 
tenſion, Plication thereof. And 
Charity would not diſpenſe, 
ſhou'd we fuppoſe any man fo 
obnoxious to Abſurdiry, as to 
admit that the greater or leſs 
Duration of à thing doth alter 
the Nature of it. Grant we, for 
example, that the Particles of Wa- 
ter conſtituting the rorid Cloud, 
wherein the Rainbow ſhews ic 
ſelf, were fo conſtant in that de- 
terminate Poſition and mutual 
Co-ordination, as conſtantly to 
refract and reflect the incident 
Beams of the Sun in one and the 
ſame manner ; and then we muſt 
alſo grant, that they would as 
conſtantly exhibit the ſame Spe- 
cies of Colours, as a Rainbow 
painted on a Table: but becauſe = 
they are not, and ſo cannot con- 
ſtancly refra& and reflect the ir- 
radiating Light, in one and the 
ſame manner; it is repugnant to 
Reaſon thereupon to conclude, 
that the Inſtability of the Co- 
lours doth detract from the Ve- 
ricy or Reality of their Nature. 


For it is only accidental or un- 


eſſential to them, either to be va- 
ried or totally diſappear. So 
that if you admit that Sea- green 
obſery'd in the Rainbow, co be 
leſs true than the Green of an 
Herb, becauſe - its Duration is 
ſcarce momentany in compariſon 
of that in the Herb; you muſt 
alſo admit that Green in the Herb 


which in a ſhort progreſs of time 


de- 
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enerates into an obſcure Yel- 
low, to be leſs true than that of an 
Emerald, becauſe its Duration is 
ſcarce momentany, in compari- 
ſon of that of the Emerald. 
But perhaps Prejudice makes 
you yet inflexible, and therefore 
- you'l farther urge, that the diffi- 
culty doth chiefly concern thoſe 
evanid Colours, which are ap- 
pinged on Bodies, reflecting 
Light by Priſms or Triangular 
Glaſſes, vulgarly call d Fools Pa- 
radiſes : becauſe theſe ſeem to 
have the leaſt of Reality, among 
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all other reputed merely ap. 
And in caſe you aflaule us with 
this your laſt Reſerve, we ſhall 
not deſert our Station, for want 
of ſtrength to maintain it. For 
that thoſe Colours are as veal a; 
any other the moſt durable, i; 
evident even from hence ; thar 
they have the very ſame Mate- 
rials with all other, i. e. they ar: 
the Subſtance of Light it ſelf re. 
fleted from thoſe objected Bodies, 
and (what happens not to thoſe 
Eyes, that ſpeculate them with- 


out a Priſm) twice refracted. 


” 
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Paradox XL VI. 


That there never was an Hermapbradite. 


# 


OT many years ſince, there her ſo, for this Paradox ſhall 
liv'd a Creature in Moor- make it appear there never un 


fields, that they call'd an Her- an Hermaphrodite. Tis true, 
mapbrodite; but they did bur call Randolph ſays, | 


Sir or Madam, chuſe you whether, 
Nature twiſts you both together; 
And makes thy Soul to each confeſs, 
Both Petticoat and Breeches dreſs. 
Thus we chaſtiſe the God of Wine 
With Water that is feminine, 
Till the cooler Nymph abate 
' His Wrath, and fo incorporate, 
Adam till his Rib was loft, 
Had the Sexes thus ingroſt. 
' When Providence our Sire did cleave, 
And out of Adam carved Eve, 
Then did Man bout Medlock treat, 
To make his Body up compleat. 
Thus Matrimony ſpeaks but thee, 


In à grave Solemnmity ; 


For Man and Wife male but one right 


Canonical ite. 


Ravel thy Body, and I find | 25 
In every Limb a double Kind. ** 


« —— ä 2 r K 
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Who would not think that Head a Pair, 3 
wich That breeds ſuch Factions in the Hair: E 2 
hat One half*s ſo churliſh in the Touch, | 
That rather than endure ſo much, 
would my tender Limbs apparel 


: „ With Regulus his nailed Barrel; 
i And the other half ſo ſmall, 
* And ſo amorous wit hal. 
n That Cupid thinks each Hair to grow, 
pes A String for his inviſible Bow. 


When I look Babies in thine Eyes, 
, Here Venus, there Adonis lies; 
And though "thy Beauty be high Noon, 
' Thy Orbs contain both Sun and Moon... 
How many melting Kiſſes skip 
_ Betwixt thy Male and Female Lip; 
Betwixt thy upper Bruſh 0 Hair, 
2 And thy nether Beard's De ic , can 2 
When thou ſpeak'ſt ¶ I would not wrong 
Ny Sweetneſs with a double Tongue * 
But in every ſimple Sound 
A perfe# Dialogue is found. . 
Thy Breafts diſtinguiſh one another, 
This the Sifler, that the Brother, 
When thou join hands, my Ears ftruck, fancies 
The Nuptial Sound, 1 John take Frances, 
Feel but the difference; ſoft and rough, «x 
This is a Gauntlet, that a Muff. | 
Had ſly Ulyſſes at the Sac | 
Of Troy, brought thee his Pedlar's Pack 
And Weapon too, to know Achilles 
From Ki Nicomedes Phyllis, 
His Plot had fail d; this Hand would feel 15 
The Needle, that the warlibe Steel. | 
When Muſick doth thy Pace: adv, 
Thy right Leg tales thy left to dance; 
Nor is's a Galliard danc'd by one, 

But a mixt Dance, altho alone. | | 
Thus every Heteroclite Part | v4 
Changes Gender, but the Heart : | 
And thoſe which Modefly can mean 
And dare not ſpeak) are Epicene. 
That Gameſter needs muſt overcome, 
That can play both Tib and Tom. 
Thus did Nature's Mintage vary, 
Coining thee both Philip and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| That God created Man, and that 
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And Plato, ſpeaking of Her- the Man hot and dry, they cannot 


maphrodires, faith, that Man- 
kind began by Hermaphrodites, our 


meet in the ſame Subject in ſo 
excellent a degree as is requir'd 


firſt Parents being both Male and 
Female; and that having then 
nothing to deſire out ot them- 
ſelves, the Gods became jealous 
of them, and divided them into 
two: which is the reaſon that 


to Generation. For the Strength 
divided, is never ſo vigorous as 
united, eſpecially when its Sub- 
jects are different. No Herma. 
Phrodites ever us*d both Sexes per- 
fe#ly, but at leaſt one of them 


they ſeek their firſt Union ſo [weakly and abufively ; and con- 


paſſionately, and that the ſacred 
Tye of Marriage was firſt inſti- 
tured, All which Plato un- 
doubredly learn'd out of Geneſis; 
for he had read where tis ſaid 
(before Eve's Formation or Sepa- 
ration from Adam is mention'd) 


he created Male and female. 

But (by your leave, Sir Plato) 1 
ſhall prove Natural Reaſon admits 
no Hermaphrodites ; for we con- 
ſider not thoſe who have only 
the Appearances ot genital Parts 
which Nature may give them, 
as to Monſters two Heads, four 
Arms, and ſo of the other Parts, 
thro the Copiouſneſs of Matter; 
but choſe who have the Uſe and 
Perfection of the ſame, which 
conſiſts in Generation, For Na- 
ture having never put into the 
Subject an internal and radical 
Principle of two contrary De- 

ſires, as that of Man is to that 
of Woman (the one conſiſting in 
Action, the other in Paſſion; the 
one in giving, the other in re- 
ceiving) they cannot belong to one 


ſequently, they are juſtly puniſh'd 
by the Laws. For were both Parts 
equally fir for Generation, 'twere 
contrary to Policy to under them 
from ming the ſame, Propaga- 
tions being the chief Nerves of a 
State. 

But, Reader, I know you'll 
object, There's nothing in Nature 
ſo diſunited, but is rejoin'd by ſome 
Medium. As there are Spirits 
apart and Bodies apart, ſo there 
are animated Bodies conſiſting of 
both, Among} Beaſts, Leopards, 
Mules, Dogs, and. many others, 
partake of two, different Natures ;, 
the Bat is between # Beaſt and a 
Bird, as Frogs, Ducks, and other 
amphibious Creatures, partly Fiſh, 
and partly Terreſtrial Animals, 
The Bonaretz it a Plant and an 
Animal; the Muſhroom is between 
Earth and a Plant. So ſince there 
is Man and Woman, there may alſo 
be ſome Nature containing both. As 
to the Cauſe of them, beſides Na- 
ture's general Inclination to fe- 
unite different things, it ſeems that 
the ſame which produces Monſters, 


ſingle Individual ; which ſhould| produces alſo Hermaphrodites , eſ- 


alſo be both Agent and Patient, 
contrary to the common Axiom 
founded upon the firſt Principle, 
That a Thing cannot be and not be 
at the ſame time. Moreover, 
the Qualities of the Genitures 
being contrary, that of the Wo- 


pecially when the matter is mote 
than needs a ſingle Man or Woman, 
and too little for two. Nature 
herein imitating 4 Founder, wh 
caſting his Metal in a Mold, if 
there be any Overplus, it flicks # 
the Piece which he intended #0 


man cold and moiſt, and that of 


form, Unleſs you had rather = 


— 2 
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that if both the Seeds be of e- 
qual Power, and neither predo- 
minant over the other, the for- 
mative virtue then produces 
both Sexes, which it wou'd have 
diſtinguith'd into two Twins, had 
mere been Matter ſufficient for 
two Twins. 

To this I reply, That Her- 
© maphrodites being of thoſe 
rare and extraordinary Effects, 
© which fall no more under Law 
than under Reaſon, tis very 
- © difficult to aſſign the true na · 
© tural Cauſes of them, or to ſay 
© there is any at all: Yea, even 
© when Nature acts regularly, we 
* cannot but be more at a loſs in 
* the Combinations of Forms 
and Species, and coupling of 
© Sexes, which are Deviations 
from the Rule of Nature. 

I éconfeſs Hippocrates affirms, 
in 6 Epid, that a Woman nam d 
Phaetuſa, who after ſhe had had 
Children by her Husband Pytheus 
the Abderite, this her Husband 
being long abſent from her, ſhe 
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ty, Beauty; in a word, the Fe- 
male the Male: Nature afford 
us many Examples of theſe Chan- 
ges of Sexes, and Metamorpho- 
ſes. So Metals and Elements are 
carn'd one into another; Wheat 
into Cockle; Rye into Wheat; 
Barley into Oats; Origanum into 
Wild Thyme; diſymbrium imo 
Mint: Which caus'd Anaxagorat 
to ſay, That every thing is in eve- 
ry thing, According to which 
Principle, che Male is attually in 
his Female ; and*Hermaphrodites 
are no more, ſaving tis more 
conſpicuous. = 5 

Bur to this I again reply, That 
the Tranſmutation of Sexes is im- 
poſſible, by reaſon of the diver- 
ſity of the Genitories in Men and 
Women, which is greater than is 
here fit to be diſplay d; and con- 
ſequently there are no Hermaphro- 
dites. For thoſe Maidens who 
have deen thought to change their 
Sex, retain'd the Marks of the 

Feminine Sex only till a eertain 
Age, as that of Puberty, when 
the increas d Heat driving the vi- 


came to have a Beard, and the 
other Badges of virilicy. The 
ſame he alſo teſtifies to have 
happen'd to Namyſia, the Wife of 
Corippus in the Ifle of Thaſiss. 
Of which Effects we ſhall eafily| 
find the reaſon, if we ſay wit 

Galen, that Woman is an imper- 
fect Animal, and a Fragment of 
Mankind ; and fo twill be no 
more wonder to ſee a Woman be- 

come a Man, than to ſee all other 
things acquire the Perfection due 
to their Nature, which they 
ought to attain, leſt their Incli- 

nation thereunto be in vain. 
Moreover, tis certain that a Wo- 
man defires a Man, as Matter! 
doth Form, Power, Act; Im- 


rilities forth, did the ſame ching 
as it doth in Children, whom it 
enables to ſpeak at a certain Ages 
Untefs you will ſay, chat the Cli- 
toris caus'd the Miſtake by its 
Reſemblance ; as it happens in 
that Symptom call'd by Agineta, 
Cereoſis or Cauda, which makes 
Tribades paſs for Hermaphrodites. 
The Change of Men into Women, 
(not like that of Nero and Sarda- 
napalus, but of Tireſias men · 
tion'd by the Poets) is more im- 
poſſible; unleſs they ſuppos'd 
that ſome Cauſes deſtroying the. 
Heat of the Genital Parts, and 
weakning the Strength, the Vi- 
rilities came to wirher and retire 


ferfection, Perfection; Deformi- 
t 


inwards, as the Vmbilieal Veſſels 
WE - ug 
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do aſter the Fœtus is born; and] cold Temper 
that Nature conform d to the] whole Body. 


ſuperven d in the 


— 


Paradox XLVII. 
The Moon lies bid in the Sun. 


7 


| HE living and vivifying out of the fame, as from their II. 
Heat of the Sun, is in it] niverſal Father, all real tangible 
Bodies are produc'd, 


ſelf a true Spiritual Eſſence; and 
I * 


Mark how the Iuſly Sun ſalutes the Spring, 
And gently kiſſes every thing ; 

Nu loving Beams unlock each maiden Flower, 

Search all the Treaſures, all the Sweets devour : 
Then on the Earth with Bridegroom Heat 
He does ſtill new Flowers beget. 

The ſelf-ſame Sun 
At once does ſlow and ſwiftly run; 
Swiftly his Daily Journy goes, 

But treads his Annual with a ſtatelier pace, 
And does three hundred Rounds incloſe 
Within one yearly Circles ſpace, 

At once with double Courſe in the ſame Sphere, 
He runs the Day, and walks the Tear, © | 


And forafmuch as we ſee, that by] ſion of his Rays, feed and main- 


is reduced into a Spiritual Being, 


quantity of Matter and corporeal 
- Subſtance the Sun (who as the 


all. Fire, doth by the central Effu- 


means of the ſwift Motion of a 
little common Fire, ſo vaſt a 
quantity of combuſtible Matter 


as into Fire or Heat; and alſo 
that afterwards this inviſible Be- 
ing is brought ro a Body again: 
This premis'd, it 1s well worth 
our Conſideration, what a vaſt 


Father, Source and Original as 


rain all comprehenſible rangible 
Beings of this World, whether 
they be above or- below) doth 
daily and withour ceaſing produce 
and work out or give forch from 
himſelf; as ſhall be more amply 
evidenc'd in what follows, when 
of all the ſeveral Parts, we ſhall 
have made a Whole, and ſhew'd 
how all and every comprehenſible 
Body works together, in order to 
one only Being. 


' Thus the Great Lamp by which the Globe is bleſt, 


Conſtant in Toil, and ignorant 
Ino difſerent Regions does his 
And leaves one World, but to 


revive 4 new; 


of Reſt, 
Courſe purſue, 


_ While 


1 


Mother, muſt be of kin, ond 
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While by a pleaſing Change the Queen of Night 
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Relieves hi: Luſtre with a milder Light: 
And thus the Sun by Day, or Moon by Night, 
Strike on the poliſh'd Graſs their trembling Light ; 
The glittering Species here and there divide, | 
And caſt their dubious Beams. from ſide to ſide 2 

Wow on the Walls, now on the Pavement play, 
And to the circling flaſh the glaring Day. 

The Disk of Phoebus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firſt but as a blood-ſhot De; 9 
And when his Chariot downward drives to bed, 
His Ball is with the ſame Suffuſion red: 

But mounted high in his meridian Race, 

Al bright he ſhines, and with a better Face. 


Queſt. It is eaſy to prove that 
the Light or Heat of the Sun, 
which is call'd the Light of the 
Day, is the Male or Father of all 
comprehenſible Beings, and ſo 
conſequently muſt be a true ſpi- 
ritual Being in it ſelf: now the 
Query is, How we are to under- 


ſtand, that the cooling and refri- | 


gerating Power of the Moon 
(which is the Night Light). and 
the Stars, is the Morher of all 
comprehenſible Beings, and like- 
wiſe in it ſelf a true Spiritual 
Being? 8 
Anſw. The Sun, as the Father, 
generates and produces an eſſen- 
tial Birth in the Water, foraſmuch 
as in the ſame the Heat of the 
Sun becomes corporify d, from | 


ſymbolize with each other; for- 
aſmuch as the Birth which pro- 
ceeds from them both, muſt be 
compleatly, and in all its parts, 
Partaker of both their Natures 
and Eſſences, without which it 
cannot be a true and perfect 
Birch. - | | 

Now this Union of Father and 
Mother, in order to a Birth, can 
by no means be per form d in and 
according to the Body as Body, 
(yer rot for the reaſon which our 
modern Philoſophers affign, who 
ſuppoſe that all Bodies, as ſuch, 
and in themſelves, are devoid of 
all Life, and can never be made 
Partakers of the fame) but in 
and according to the Spirit, of 
which the Body is made and doth 


whence afterwards Stones, Metals, conſiſt, and into which, after it 


Trees, Herbs, and Animals are 
brought forth. Now it is noto- 
nous, chat no Birth can be pro- 
duc'd without the Union of Fa- 
ther and Mother: Now then if 
father and Mother muſt be uni- 
ted, that ſo from their Union a 
Birth, as a third thing, may be 
accordingly brought forth, it is 
neceſlary that they, viz. rhe Male 
or Father, and the Female or 


vance be again reduc'd. 


harh, artain'd its Perfection, it 
muſt with Improvement and Ad- 
For 
a Body, when conſider d and 
look'd upon as a dead and wholly 
lifelefs ching, and as being an 
Aggregate only of corporeal 
Parts put together corporeally, 
may touch another Body, but 
cannot be united wich it, tho its 
parts were brought to the utmoſt 
Smallueſs imaginable ; for that 


Q 2 Union: - 
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Union js to be perfoxm'd in Unity 
and Indiviſibility, that is to ſay, 
in Spirituality and Indefiniteneſs, 
which hath made the Body, and 
cannot be attributed to a Body as 
a Body. | 

To which we may ſuperadd 
this, that no Union can be per- 
form'd, unleſs the things to 
be united, do thro and thro pe- 
netrate or Pierce one another. 
Now it is notorious, that ſenſi- 
ble and comprehenſible Badies 
cannot ſo intimately-pervade and 
Pierce one another, but can only 
outwardly touch, and be conti- 
guous. It follows therefore, that 
all Union is to be perform'd in 


ccrporeal Being, muſt we ſup. 
poſe the Coolneſs of the Moon to 
be, by means of the ſpiritual Co- 
alition and Commixture of which 
with ehe ſpiritual Warmth of the 
Sun, all comprehenſible Beings 
are produc'd, and in due time a> 
gain reduc'd into Spirit, 

Nueſt, How is this Union of 
Father and Mother (the Sun and 


Moon) perform'd, and how iz 


the ſaid Birth brought forth by 
and from them? | 

Anſw. A Birth cannot be with. 
out a preceding Impregnation, 
neither can this Impregnation be 
without two, viz. Father and 
Mother. For according to the 


and according to the Spirit, andj.common and uſual courſe of Na- 


by no means in and atcording to 
the Body, as being that which is 
not ſuſceptive of inward and pe- 
netrating Union, except it be 
' firſt reduc'd to a kind of ſpiritual 


ture, the Father cannot imprep- 
nate himſelf, nor the Mother 
herſelf, neither can the Mother 
impregnate the Father; ſo then 
it only remains, that the Father 


Body. : 
And ſuch a ſpiritual, and not 


muſt impregnate the Mother. 


He ſmnth'd the rough-caft Moon's imperfect Mold, 
And comb'd her beamy Loos with ſacred Gold: 
Be thou, ſaid he, Queen of the mournful Night; 
And, as he ſpoke, ſhe roſe clad o'er in Light, 
With thouſand Stars attending on her Train, 
. With her they riſe, with her they ſet again. 


Now tf this Impregnarion is 0 
be perform'd (which is nothing 
elſe but the ſpiritual Union of 
both their ſpiritual Natures and 
Eſſences, in order to the birth 
of a third Being or Body which 
reſemhleth them) they the Pa- 
rents muſt needs (according to 
Natufe) be of the ſame ſpeciti- 
cal Nature, or of Kin, and ſym- 


ther muſt be Partaker of the 
Morher's, and the Mother of the 
| Father's Nature. Now foraſmuch 
as naturally they are of Kin, and 
both of them work together in 
one, in order to the bringing 
forth of one only third Being; ic 
muſt needs follow, that before 
che ſaid Impregnation, they boch 
proceeded from the fame Unity, 


b-lize together; 10 as the Fa- 


and were once united together. 


, was the Time when witty Poets tell, 


* © 7 That Phoebus into Theſis Boſom fell; 


as 445360 2 3 


Sbe 
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She bluſh'd at firſt, and then put out the Light, 


%* 'f ö 


And drew the mode /t Curtains of the Nig bt. 


and that the Union of both was 
in the Man, as he that hath the 
pre · eminence above his Wife, 
and doth not come from the Wo- 
man, but the Woman from the 
Man. ä | 


From whence then it is evi- 
dent, That the Mather (the 


Moon ) muſt of neceſſity lie hid in 
the — (the Sun) and be one 
and the ſame ; and that in a far 
more high and noble degree than 
ſhe is in her ſelf, viz. according 
to the Nature and Property of the 
Father, viz. the Sun. 
Foraſmuch then as we may ſup- 
poſe it evident from what hath 
been ſaid, that the Sun impreg- 
nates the Moon, and that he 
dwells in her; and not that the 
Moon impregnates the Sun, or 
that ſhe ſhou'd dwell in him: 


Neither can it in like manner be 


Nor equal Light th unequal Morn adorns, = 


i 


.the Sun their Male 


demonſtrated, that a8 the Sun 


(which is a Fire, and the Day- 
light) becomes corporiſy d in the 
Water (which is an out - working 
and out birth of che Night- light, 
viz. the Moon and Stars) ſo the 
Moon and Stars cannot become 
corporeal in the Sun, which (if 
it were ſo) would cauſe 2 great 
Confufion in Nature. =_ 

Nueſt. What kind of Eſſence 
or Being is that, which the 
Night-lights, the Moon and Stars 
(after they are impregnated by 


) do work 

our and bring forth? - 
Anſw, The Night-light, wiz. 
the Moon and Stars, do by day, 
with great Defire and Longing, 
draw in, for their Life, Increaſe, 
and Melioration, the Sun, as the 


Day- light. 


3 


Or in her wexing, or her waning Horns; 


Fr &ery day ſhe 


Now every Star, as well as the 
Moon, have each of them their 
own diſtinct ſubſtantial Life, Ef 
| ſence and Nature; and every one 
of them draws in the power of 
the Sun, according to the kind 
and property of their own Eſ- 
ſence, and in it ſelf changeth the 
ſame into its own Property; 
and afterward by night gives forth 
again in part this attracted Virtue 

the Sun, together with ſome 
part of its own Eſſence, vix. the 
Night. And thus the Out- birth, 
or Working and Efflux of the 
Stars downwards into the Moon, 


— 


wanes, her Face is le(s, © 
But gath'ring into Globe ſhe fattens at Increaſe, 


181011 
1 


as tlie Center of the Night- light, 


happens according to the k 


and property of the diſtinc Eſ- 
ſence of each Star. And in this 
manner the univerſal diſtinct 
Efflux or Out- birth of all and 
every Star, becomes concentred 
in the Moon, into an upper æthe- 
rial Water, which in compariſon 
of the lower and grofler, is a 
ſpiritual Water; which alſo is 
cool and more ſubtle than that in 
and upon which the Birds fly 
viz. me Air) even as the Fith 
wim in the lower groſſer Waters; 


which laſt Water is made or pro- 


23 duc'd 
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duc'd under the Quick-ſand i 
the Center of the Earch. 
This foreſaid living eſſential 
Virtue of all and every Star, 
which at firſt proceeded from the 
Sun (in which they, in and 
with the Moon, as an Army un- 
der their General, were all hid) 
as their Seed, which was ſow'd 
above in the Heavens; theſe Vir 
tues of the Stars, I ſay, after 
chat by their entring into the 
Moon they are united and con- 
centred in the ſame, as the uni- 
verſal Night- light, do work and 
bring forth out, of, or ſrom 
themſelves (by means of an uni- 
verſal Co-operation of all and 
every one) theſe lower Waters; 
which foraſmuch as they be the 
univerſal common Effect and Out- 


Vorking of all and every Star, 


it follows that every part of the 
ſame, even the very leaſt and 
moſt imperceptible Drop, muſt 
comprehend and contain in it ſelf 
the innumerable multiplicity of 
Powers, Eſſences, and Out - births 
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And as the outward Water is 
produc'd out of the univerſal 


Night · light (viz. the cooling re- 
trigerating Virtue) which is 2 
ſpiritual Eſſence; ſo can likewiſe 
chis Coolneſs (as being the Spirit 
of this Water body) pierce thro 
the ſaid Water, and all Bodies 
proceeding from the ſame, nou- 


alrogether in the ſame manner as 
the Heat of the Sun goes thro all 
Bodies. 2 

| From hence therefore we may 
plainly ſee and acknowledg, that 
as the Out-birth of the Sun in 
theſe lower Waters (as betore- 
mention'd) is an Oil, Balſam, 
and ſulphurous Eſſence, into 
which the Heat or Light of the 
Sun is chang'd in the Water; fo 
likewiſe the Out- working or Out- 
birth of the Moon and Stars 15 
this lower and material Water, 
which is without Form, and 
therefore ſuſceptive of all, 4 


being the Mother of all ſublunary 
Creatures, that are produc'd from 


riſh, ſupport and work in them, 


of all and every Star; that is, the ſpiritual Union of all Stars 
of all together, and each in par- and the Moon ; and that the Cool 
ticular: all which are compre- neſs of the Night-lighes is as 
hended together in one only indi- well a true ſpiritual Being, from 
viſible Being, which is the very | whence all ſubl Creatures do 
Body and eſſential Out- birth of [in part receive their Support and 
the Stars, who therein have con · Nouriſnment, as the Heat of the 
join'd themſelves into a Body, Sunn. | 
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and the like, which moſt Men 


Parador 
There is 


MONG the Writings of 
the Stoicks, there are ma- 
ny Singular Strains which we 
| call Paradoxes ; and 

* 'Prefat. what Cicero * calls 
ad Parad. mirabilia Staicorum, 
the rare and won- 

derful Cabal of the Stoicks ; of 
which kind divers are ſcatter'd 
by the Learned in their Writ- 
ings, whereof this is one: That 
the Evil of Sin only, and not 


the Evil of Puniſnment; that 


which we do, not that which 
we ſuffer, deſerves the Name of 
Evil. And this Doctrine hath 
been deliver'd from 

chryſoſt. an eloquent ff Father 
? from the Pulpit, 

| Apud Six- faying, || Maximum 
tum Sen, fieri ex tribulationi- 
4 Bibl. bus Iucrum; & ſup- 
plicia mortalibus a 

Deo immiſſa, eſſe divine pietatis 
beneficia » which is as much as to 
ſay, That our greateſt Foes are 
our beſt Friends; that Suffering 
are Bleſſings, and that we often 
gain by our Loſſes. Theſe may 
ſeem Paradoxes, but (upon ſe- 
rious Deliberation) they are found 
ſober Truths: - Poverty, Exile, 
Impriſonment, bodily Infirmities, 


—— th —— of Evils, are 
not Evil indeed, but partake more 
of Good than Evil. | 

1. Poverty is the Harbour of 
Peace and Security, where un- 
diſturb'd Sleeps and undiſſembled 
Joys do dwell, fidelius rident tu- 
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XLVIII. 
10 Evil. 


don'd their Wealth, and ſome 
great ones have degraded them - 
ſelves of their Greatneſs to en- 
joy the Bleſſings that attend 
the low Eſtate of the Poor: Low 
Shrubs are not annoy'd with 
Thunder-ſtrokes; and Envy, 
Cares and Turmoils do nor haunt 
the Cell. If a Man can match 
his Mind to his Means, and level 
his Deſires with his Fortune, and 
make them commenſurate, he may 
diſpute Happineſs with the Gods, 
ſaith that brave Roman, Seneca, 
Epiſt . 23. | ABS | "4 
2, For Impriſonment, if it be 

nor juſt, there is no Evil in ir, 
no Diſgrace at all, ſince Socrates 

was Priſoner at Athens, and ſince 

Phocion and Miltiades (the Orna- 

ments of their Country) dy'd in 

a Priſon; the very Preſence of 

their Perſons did purge away the 
Infamy- of that Place, and made 

it ſacred, and far more honoura- 

ble than the Court where their 

Judges ſat. A Fail was made 

for Malefactors, but if innocent 

and good Men be thrown there - 

in, it muſt loſe that Appellation, 

and be rather any thing elſe than 

a Jail : as it is true, that Cauſa, 

non Pena, facit Martyrem; ſo it 

is as true, that Cauſa, non Pena, 

facit Carcerem. | 

3. Baniſhment: none need to 

fear it, or ſtartle at it; it hath 
been the Lot and Fortune of the 

moſt virtuous and deſerving Men 
that ever liv'd amongſt Men; 
they that have often preſerv d 


bia. Some rich Men have aban- 


their Country from Ruin have 
N Q 4 been 
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been (by their Countrymen) dri - |niſhment, ſure the Letter of 
ven out of ic: Il is was tlie Re- | Malvezzi will, which is a per. 
ward of A. Cicero, Qui conſervate | ſuative Apology for the ſame, and 
patria pretium calamitate exiliiſ is fraught with learned Argu- 

tulit, as V. Patercu- ments to that effect. 

* L. z. Hiſt, I * ſpeaks of him. Laſtly, for bodily Infirmities; 
| And thus have ma- they have wrought much good, 
ny other worthy Patriots been] by fitting ſome Men for good 
rewarded, If ſuch noble Exam-{ Arts and Studies, and others for 
ples will not ſerve to reconcile| Heaven by a pious and hol y Life. 
us to a good Opinion of Bu- ps | 


' Ah! lovely Amoret, the Care 

' Of all that know what's Good or Fair ! 
With ſuch a Grace you entertain, 
And ooh with ſuch Contempt on Pain, 
That languiſhing you con more, 
And wound us deeper than before. 
So Lightnings, which in Storms appear, 
Scorch more than when the Skhys are clear, 
And as pale Sickneſs does invade 
Tour frailer Part, the Breaches made 
In that fair Lodging, ſtill more clear 
Make the bright Gueſt, your Soul, appear 2 
So Nymphs o'er pathleſs Mountains born, 
Their light Robes, by the Brambles, torn 
From their fair Limbs, expoſing new 
And unknown Beauties to the View 


of following Gods, increaſe their Flame, Thu 
haſte to catch the flying Game. | the 
ſo f. 


+ Thucid. Plato | did fer up |mentis vigorem exacuit, & affedi cont 
J. 1. Hiſtor, his Academy in an] artibus, vires corporum in virtutes exce 
unhealthful Air in| transformantur animorum; C mults to G 
Attica, which was as barren for |/anitatis genus quod dam efſe videa- | 
Corn, as it was fertile in good tur, bominem interdum non eſſe ſa- ain 
Wits and Arts: for an Athletich [num : this is very full and home A 
Habit of Body is. not fo uſeful for [ro our Buſineſs, Eudbæius a fa · 
the Mind; the Strength of the [mous Orator in St. Baſil's time, 
one is perfected in the Weakneſs and who had been converted to 
of the other. Im- the Chriſtian Faith by that holy 
In Epiſt. becillitas carnis II Father, lay long under a lan- 
ad Caturum. (ſaith. Salvian II guiſning Sickneſs. | 


And now the Health of Doxius ſtill impairs, | 
From bad proce? ds to worſe, and mocks the Leeches Cares; 
Swoll'n in hu Breaſt, his inward Pains increaſe, ESR 
All means are u d, and all without Succeſs. Tle 
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The clotted Blood lies heavy on his Heart. ; 
Corrupts, and there remains, in ſpite of Art: 
The Mold of Nature's Fabrick is deftroyd,, | | _ .. 
Hier Veſſels diſcampos d, ber Virtue wid, 1 -; ; 
The Bellows of his Lungs begin to ſwell, - 
Al out of Frame is e ery ſecret Cell, „5 
Nor can the Good receive, nor Bad expel. | | 
Thoſe breathing Organs thus within oppreſt 
With Venom, ſoon diſtend the Sinews of his Breaſt ;, _ 
And in his Heart, as in 4 Fort, remains, 8 
But yields at laſt to her reſiſtleſs Pains. 
Thus while the Fever, am rous of his Prey, 3. 
Thro all his Veins makes his delightful way, WOO MATELY 
His Fate, like Semele's, the Flames deſtroy DE RE 
That Beauty they tao eagerly enjoy. 8 3 
. Hy charming Face is in its Spring decay d, 

Pale grew the Roſes, and the Lillies fade < 

His Shin has loft that Luſtre which ſurpaſs'd 

The Sun's,” and did deſerve as long to laſt : | 

His Eyes, which us d to pierce the firmeſt Hearts, 

Are now diſarm d of all their Flames and Darts. 

| Thoſe Stars now heavily and ſlowly move, 
And Sickneſs triumphs in the Throne of Love, 

Nought profits him to ſave abandon d Life, 

Nor Vomits upward aid, nor downward Laxative. 

The midmoſt Region batter'd and deſtroy d, | 

When Nature cannot work, th Effect of Art is wid. , 


Thus languiſhing and diſeas d was| (faith he) tibi pater, O Conditor 
the Fam'd xius, but he was | hominum tuorum, quod nos ( etiam 
ſo far from Murmuring and Diſ-| invitos_) recte fingis ; & per ex- 
content under it, that he made an | ternum hominem, internum purgas 

excellent Grace or Thankſgiving | & per adverſa ad beatum nos ; « 
to God for the ſame ; Gratias go nem producis. Baſil. Epiſt. 117. 
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Parador XLIX. 
Every Man is Corporaly born twice. 


Abu and ſurprizing as nies taken out of the New Teſ- 
L this Paradox looks, I ſhall ſtament, will they not give a full 
prove (by way of Queſtion) Evidence to this Dockrin e? As 
that every Man is corporally born] Tor inſtance, John 9. 1. till b. 39. 
twice. 1 where a large account is given 


Der. The following Teſtimo-ſ concerning the Man that was 


— 


— 


4 
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born blind, how the ſame in a |form'd upon him: as likewiſe, 
wonderful manner was heal'd by [tat he might ſerve for a Type 
our Saviour, and how his Diſci- and Inſtance of the great Works 
ples upon their firſt Information [of Chriſt, who was come into 
about the Concern of this blind ſthe World to open the Eyes of 
Man, ask'd their Maſter (conſo- the Blind. 7 
nantly with this Catholick Doc-| £. 2, Foraſmuch as in the fore. 
trine of the ems) ver. 2. Whe-|going -Qneſtion it hath been 
ther he (the blind Man) had ſin- ſnew'id, that the Revolution of 
ned, or his Parents, that he wan Human Souls, was not only known 
born blind ? And doth not this _— the Jews, and acknow. 
Queſtion plainly imply, that this|ledg'd for a. certain and incons 
Man had been in Life and corporal| teſtable Truth; but likewiſe con- 
Being, antecedently-to this his laſt| firm!d by our ever bleſſed Lord 
Birth? For how cou'd it elſe in and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, 
a natural way be ſuppos'& of it is worth our Enquiry, whether 
him, that he ſhou'd fin before he by this means a Door be not o- 
was born? And that for the ſame |pen'd, for a better and more 
he was now puniſh'd, by being clear Underſtanding of the In- 
born blind. And doth not our tent and Aim of our Saviour, in 
ever bleſs'd and moſt wiſe Saviour fall or moſt of the Parables he 
moſt wiſely anſiver this Queſtion ?|us'd to propound to the People, 
For he ſeems to allow, that this as well as his Diſciples : As for 
poſſibly might have been the/inſtance, the Parable of the un- 
Cauſe which they propounded; juſt Steward, recorded Like 16. 
and ſuppos'd to be; and there- 1. till ver. 8. who when his Maſ- n 
fore doth not in the leaſt reprove | rer demanded of him an account * 
his Diſciples for the extravagance | of his Stewardſhip, in the ma- 
of theſe their Thoughts, conſo- nagement of which he had not t 
nant'to this Catholick Dodtrine |anſwer'd the Truſt repos'd in 
of the Return of Human Souk ; him, and therefore knew well 
but did much more ſeem to ap- enough that he muſt loſe his 
prove of it, and grant that this | Place; doth not he moſt craftily 
might have been the Cauſe ; yea, make proviſion for his future 
tacitly to aſſert the ſame : Bur Condition, which he was in the 
yet at faſt fhews them, that this jproſpeR of, concluding with him · 
Hypotheſis was not applicable to | ſelf to imploy the ſmall” remain- 
the Cafe before them; for he der of time he had left in his 
tells them, ver. 3. Neither hath| Employment, in providing for, 
this Man fanned, nor his Parents | and promoting his own Intereſt, 
(fo as for his or their Sin this Pu- as he found wou'd be moſt ſer- 
niſnment had berided him) but viceable to his future Condition: 
that the. Works of God. ſhowd be and this he did by dealing friend- 
made manifeſt, in him, viz, that | ly with, the Debtors of his Lord, 
this wonderful Cure of Jeſus, to- | thereby 'to ingage them to the 
the admiration of the Specta- like Friendlineſs and Beneficence 
tors, and 185 exaltation of the] towards him, when he ſnou d be 
Glory of God, might be per- put our of his Employment, : 
r 5 
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ven by rebating to them a great 
part of rheir Debts to his Maſter, 
as may be ſeen at large in that 
Parable. In the ninth Verſe our 
Saviour begins to open and de- 
clare his meaning and aim in, 
this Parable, in theſe words; 
And I ſay unto yon, make unto 
your ſelves Friends of the Mammon 
of Unrighteouſneſs, that when ye 
fail, they may receive you into e- 
verlaſting Habitations, And af- 
terwards further exprefleth him- 
ſelf in the following Verſes. 
Now that the explication of this 
ninth Verſe hath occaſion d much 
trouble ro the learned Expoſitors 
of Scripture, as meeting with 
great difficulty in their Endeavor 
of clearing and explaining the 
ſame, is ſufficiently known; 
whereas, if they had well under- 
ſtood this Doctrine of the Revo- 
lution of Human Souls, would 
they not have done it with much 
more Eaſe? For our bleſſed and 
viſe Maſter Chriſt, hath not on- 
ly in this Parable recommended 
to us the good uſe and charitable 
communication of theſe earthly 
good things which the Divine 
Providence affords us, placing us 
as Stewards over them ; but alſo 
excited and perſuaded us to this 
Love and Beneficence towards 
our Neighbours. For is it not 
plainly hinted to us, when any 
one lends a helping hand to 
the Poor, to Widows, and Or- 
phans, or any other that are in 
diſtreſs; that by this means he is 
taken in, and gets a place in the 
Hearts and Souls of thoſe who are 
freed from diſtreſs by him, inſo- 
much as his Image is ſo deeply 
imprinted and rooted in their 
Mind and Soul, that when this 
rich Perſon comes to die, he 
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then in and with the ſaid Poor, 
whom formerly he hath deliver'd 
from their Diſtreſs, and into 
wom he hath been plauted, by 
means of his Love and Benefi- 


other Diſtreſs, in order to his Pu- 
rification? 

Is it not likewiſe well worth 
our Animadverſion here, that 


the greateſt. Riches muſt be 


chang'd into the greateſt Pover- 
ty? And that thoſe rich Perſons, 
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cence, comes into Poverty and 


who in this manner enter into 


the Poor, being in want with 
them, are by means of ſuch their 
Sufferings advanc'd towards a 
Spiritual and Heavenly Birth, 
Growth, and Increaſe, and that 


much more than ever they cou'd 


have been in all their former Ri- 
ches and high State? And may 
not we by this means arrive at 
the true and proper meaning of 
that hard Saying of Chriſt to his 
Diſciples, Mark 10. 23, 24. (and 
is alſo mention'd by the other 


| Evangeliſts) viz. That it is a hard 


thing for a rich Man to enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven? bur' af- 
rerwards he adds, that by a rich 


Man he meant one that truſts 'in 


his Riches; and, Luke 18. 17. 
that what was impoſſible with Man 


was poſſible with God, viz. in the 


way and manner as hath been 
ſaid, when the rich Man dies and 
is born again, or is takenin into 
the Poor (to whom he hath 
ſhew'd himſelf loving and cha- 
ritable) who are yet alive, to bud 
and bloom anew; and that hy 
means of ſuffering he may grow 


up to a full Heavenly Stature and | 


Proportion. a ; 
May we not likewiſe to this 


ſame parpoſe alledg that other 


| Parable of Chriſt in the ſame 
i Chapter 


* 
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Chapter of Luke, concerning the 
rich Man and Lazarus Bur we 
will leave this to the Enquiry and 
Conſideration of him that is a 
Lover of theſe Myſteries, and 
paſs by ſeveral other places of 
Holy Writ, pointing ro the Caſe 
in hand, and proceed” to thoſe 
Teſtimonies and Proofs of this 
Doctrine of the Revolution of 
Souls, which we meet with in the 
Writings of the Apoſtles. 

2. 3. If any one will read the 
11th Chapter to the Romans 
with attention, and exactly weigh 
and conſider the ſame, making 
uſe of his Underſtanding and 
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conſideration, what the Apoſtle 


N. 4. And beſides theſe Ter: 


timonies, is it not worth our 


mentions, 1 Theſſ. 4. 14. to the 
end, concerning the Reſurrection 
of the Dead, (gc? And will it 
not be a difficult thing to find 
out the Apoſtle's Meaning and 
Senſe in thoſe Verſes, withou 
laying this Doctrine for a Foun. 
dation? 

2. 5. That we may by way of 
over-poiſe draw ſome Argument 
from Nature, and the Condition 
and State of Man, we'll pro. 
pound this Query: Seeing we 
find that a Child doth not come 


ſound judgment without Partia- 
lity or Prejudice, will he not 
thereby be enabled to find our a 
true and right Explication of ma- 
ny Paſſages in the ſaid Chapter, 
concerning the breaking off ot 
the natural Branches, and their 
caſting away, in order to the 
grafting in of other ſtrange Bran- 
ches, which formerly:did not be- 
long to the Tree And then the 
ingrafting again of the natural 
Branches, which before were 
curoff, as is moſt expreſly de- 
clar'd ia the 234 and following 
Verſes? At the 25th Ver. Paul 
calls. it a Myſtery, and ver. 26. 
faith, that when the Fulneſs of the 
Genriles ſhall be come in, then all 
Iſrael ſhall be ſav'd. Beſides 
ſeveral other remarkable Paſſages 
in the ſame Chapter, both before 
and after the Verſes now cited, 
which wou'd prove very dark 
and hard to be underſtond, wich- 
out being illuſtrated by this Hy- 
potheſis of the Revolution of 
Souls. And we may plainly per- 
cerve from hence, that this Doc- 
trine was held for a certain and 
approv'd Truth by the Apoſtles. 


| 


| 


| 


like clean white Paper 


into the World, till he hath held 
out nine Months, or ten Lunar 
Revolutions in his Mother's Body, 
as was already. mention'd, unti 
he hath attain'd all his Parts and 
Members; and foraſmuch as al 
the Works ot God are perfect, 
muſt not therefore the Lite alſo, 
which dwells and operates in 
Bodies, have time allow'd t 
arrive at its perfection by divers 
Steps and Degrees, even as wel 
as the Bodies of Children ſtand 
in need of ſo much time to at- 
rain their Perfection? And for- 
aſmuch as we ſee that Children 
when they are newly born, ate 
that i 
without all Images) to the end 
they may be fit and diſpos d, eve- 
ry one according to his Property, 
to take in all Objects that preſem 
themſelves to them, and to work 
out the ſame; and ſeeing that 
this out- working is very 1mper- 
fect in Children; yea, that but 
very ſew are found amongſt old 
People, which have attain'd to 
perfection: muſt not we then 
conclude, from'the power a Man 
hath to obtain , 
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ſection poſſible in this World, | 
that che ſaid Power muſt at one 
time or other be brought into 
act and pertected? And that in 
this World; ſeeing it is very pro- 
bable that Man muſt attain his 
End, where he hath had his Be- 
einning: For ſeeing Man conſiſts 
of many Parts, and that during 
his Life-time he doth not only 
work out ſome few of them to 
any Perfection, as from his Child- 
hood to his Youth, from his 
Youth to Manhood, and from 
thence to old Age; all which 
Parts are again multifariouſly di- 
verſify d, as we may perceive 
that — one Man many do pro- 
ceed, and they of different Pro- 
perties. Muſt not he therefore 
alſo have different times allotted 
him for the working out of thoſe 
parts to Perfection? And what 
other Medium can we imagine 
for to attain to this perfection, 
than by dying to their former 
Body, by which means the Un- 
godly are ſnatch'd away from the 


„ 
themſelves, they are diſpos'd to 
receive new Idea's, both Good 
and Bad, and thereby to inlarge 
their Circumference, which is 
cheir Kingdom: Good Idea's, 
that by working out of the fame, 
they may be advanc'd to further 
Perfection; and evil Idea's, that 
they may ſubdue and rule over 
them? And to the end they may 
be fitted for the reception of 
both theſe, is it not neceſſary, 
that by Death they loſe the re- 
membrance of their former Ima- 
ges? f . 
But if we will not allow and 
admit of this Doctrine of the Re- 
volution of Souls; then we muſt 
aflerr either that Souls are made 
perfect in this one Life (which 
contradicts our daily experience) 
or that they never arrive to it, 
which is contrary to the Wiſdom. 
and Goodneſs of God: Or laſtly, 
that ſomewhere without chis 
World (where yet they had their 
firſt bodily beginning, and were 
plac'd, to the end that therein 


Stage of this World, that they 
may no further proceed in their 
Wickedneſs, bur may be prepar'd 
to enter into another Body, there- 
in to be puniſh'd for the Sins of 
their former Life, and receive 
the Meaſure they have meaſur'd 
out to others, in order to their 
being better d thereby? Where- 
4s on the contrary, to the Pious 
and Good, a way 1s made by 
means of the ſuffering of Death, 
for them to attain to a higher 
degree of perfection, than yet 
they are arriv'd to. 

And do not we thus perceive 
the reaſon, why Men muſt be ſe⸗ 
veral times born into this World? 
For by getting of Children, in 
whom they partly propagate 


they might work out their Per- 
fection) they ſhall attain to Per- 
fection; the which for man 

Reaſons (for brevity here paſt by 

cannot be admitted. 

2. 6. Is it not likewiſe well 
worth our conſideration, that e- 
ven as the Hands and Feer are 
form'd the laſt of all the other 
Members in the Womb of the 
Mother; ſo they are the firſt that 
die, as Experience teacherh ? And 
doth it not deſerve our ſerious . 
Thoughts, that whereas a Child 
during the time of nine Months 
is form'd in his Mother's Womb, 
amidſt ſo many Cares, Suffer; | 
and Dangers of Life, and all this 
(according to the aim of Nature) 
in order to a degree of out-work- - 
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ing of Life in this World ? Now 
when it happens that a Child dies 
within a day or two after its 
Birth, muſt not we own that the 
faid Child did not reach the aim 
and end of Nature, to which its 
formation in the Mother's Womb 
was directed? And tho indeed 
there muſt be a Cauſe of this 
ſudden cutting off, yet cannot the 
ſaid Cauſe be ſo prevalent and 
powerful, as is the Divine Wiſ- 
dom and Providence, and the 
aim and mark of the Workmaſ- 
ter himſelf, in cutting off the 
Child's Life; which is, that the 
Child by means of Revolution 
ſnhould be wrought out and made 
perfect, to the end that what 
hath had a beginning may like 
wiſe attain its end. 

N. 7. Moreover, when we find 
that Children in the Womb be 
form'd out of Eggs; of which 
there are ſo great a number in eve- 
ry Woman, that we do not find 
one that bears ſo many Children 
as ſhe hath Eggs, which the 
brought into the World with 
her : Muſt not we therefore con- 
clude, that the reſt of theſe Eggs 
were created in vain, in caſe they 
ſhould not at ſome time or other 
attain to their full perfection? 
Now to remove this diffculty, 
muſt not we conclude, that the 
Life of theſe Eggs doth propa- 
gate it ſelf another way, to the 
end that what doth not arrive at 
perfection one time, may attain 
it at another? And that therefore 
the remaining Eggs muſt neceſ- 
farily be revoly'd in order to their 
perfection, at which, in the pro- 
duction of them, Nature had di- 
rected her Intention? = 
In like manner, what can we 
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expreſs Command of God, which 
we read, Deut. 23.2, That m 
Baſtard ſhould enter into the Con- 
gregation of the Lord to the tenth 
Generation; but this, that by 
means of ten Revolutions, the 
Evil might be wrought our ? 

N. 8, If any ſhould query, 
ſeeing that Man is conſtantly 
chang'd and renew'd, from one 
Life into another; how is it pol. 
ſible that notwithſtanding all theſe 
Changes, his Memory ſhou'd 
continue with him; may not we 
return this anſwer? That how 
great ſoever the Efflux or Ema. 
nation from any Man may be, 
yet he continues ſtill as the Ge- 
neral and Commander over all his 
Out-workings and Emanations, 
only he grows older, that is, ap- 
proacheth nearer and nearer to 
perfection, according to the 
proportion of his Work he hath 
wroughr our in this World; and 
that the Spirits which he hath 
given forth are his Remembran- 
cers and Monitors, and hill a- 
bide with him. And therefore, 
when a Man brings Wiſdom with 
kim into this World, is it not a 
proof that he hath attain'd, and 
wrought our the ſame in another 
Life or preceding Revolution? 
2. 9. But in caſe it ſhou'd he 
further objected, how is it poſſi- 
ble that a Man ſhould ſeveral 
times be born into the World, 
and yer not be able to call to 
mind the leaſt of any thing that 
hath paſs'd in the former times 
of his Life; may not we return 
this Anſwer, That the only end 
of a man's being in this World, 


is, that he may attain to perfec- 


tion; and if he attains the ſame 


in any of his Life-rimes (fo 25 


ſuppoſe to be the reaſon of chat 


he works it our himſelf) it abides 


with 


with him, and accompanies him 
throall his Lives and Revoluti- 
ons. And that it is not at all 
material that a Man cannot call to 
mind, or give any account of 
the trouble he hath had, before 
he arriv'd ſo far as now he is 
come; no more than it is any 
trouble ro us, or matter of Diſ- 
quiet, chat we canner remember 
how we firſt learn d to go, or 
how many Difficulties and Acci- 
dents we met with in that Un- 
dertaking. It is enough for us 
that we can go now, and upon 
all occaſions make uſe of our Feet, 
without troubling our ſelves a- 


bout the Circumſtances and Means 


whereby we attain' d the ſame at 
firſt. In like manner, ſeeing thar 
Man is poſſeſsd of all theſe 
things as his Propriety; yea, 
that he is all theſe things himſelf, 
would it not be uneaſy and 
troubleſom to him, to have his 
Head always fill'd with theſe un- 


profitable Images? And is not 


this the reaſon why it is needful 
for Man, during the time of his 
Life, as well as at his Death, to 
die ro many of theſe Images, 
and that in order to his ſorget- 
ting of thoſe things, which it is 
not needful for him to keep in 
his Memor7? 

2.10, Foraſmuch as we find 
that the Children of Men are dif- 
terently gifted, viz. that ſome 
are wiſe and underſtanding, o- 
thers fimple and dumb born ; we 
may put this Query concerning 
thoſe that are wiſe, viz, Whe- 
ther or no thoſe Spirits which 
come from wiſe Perſons, have 
not heretofore appear'd, and ac- 
ted their Parts upon this Theater ? 
As alſo whether or no any one 


can be a Man and a Child toge- 
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not find this al 
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ther, and at the ſame time? 
Which it it be anſwer'd in the 
Negative (as certainly it muſt) it 
may be query d further, Whether 
all Children be alike fitted and 
diſpos'd for Wiſdom ? or whe- 
ther there be not a great diffe- 
rence between them in this re- 
ſpect? Now we know that no 
body can reach the uppermoſt 
round of a Ladder, but by paſ- 
ſing all that are between it and 
the loweſt; and to paſs over all 
theſe in the Life of one Body, is 
not poſſible. And in caſe any 
one ſnould go about to leap over 
ſome of theſe Steps, wou'd he 
together imprac- 
ticable? foraſmuch as this wou'd 
be contrary to the Order of the 
Creation. Yea, wou'd it not be 
the ſame as if any one ſhould 
think from the firſt beginning of 
Childhood, immediately to be- 
come a young Man, which is im- 
poſſible ? Is it not therefore ne- 
ceflary, in caſe a Man ſhall ever 
atrain to his full perfection, as to 
the uppermoſt Round of the 
Ladder, that in order thereto, 
he appears ſeveral times upon 
this Theater, and be born again; 
until at laſt, thro often Dyings 
and Revolutions, he attain to a 
perfect Conqueſt and Dominion 
over Death? J 

N. 11. Is it not likewiſe very 
obſervable, what we ſee in the 
tranſplanting of Herbs and graft - 
ing ot Trees, that the ſaid ve - 
getables by frequent Eradicati- 
ons, Amputati and Tranſ- 


plantations, are meliorared ? And 
that a young Twig, when fre- 
quently ingrafted into its own 
Stock, becomes thereby much 


better d and advanc'd ; and char 
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and grafting, is a kind of Death 
and Suffering? And Man in like 
manner, being created in this 
World, muſt thercin work out 
His Salvation and Happineſs, and 
that by means of frequent and re- 
iterated dying. And is it not 
upon this very account, that 4. 
dam, if he had continu'd in In- 
nocence, would have been able to 
have wrought out his Salvation in 
one only Life? But that now 
ſince his Fall, it muſt he other- 
wiſe; that is, in ſeveral Lives, 
ar times of Life ? | 

 - £2. 12. Laſtly, and to conclude, 
can it be deny'd that all of us 
proceed from one Unicy ? Now 
if any one pondering this in his 
Mind, ſhou*'d be troubled how 
to reconcile the great Variety and 
Difference which 1s found amongſt 


Men, with che Uniformity of | 


their Original; wou'd not ſuch 
a one, in order to the clearing 
of this difficulty, find ic of uſe 
to him to conſider the manifold 
Members of Man's Body, all of 
which (tho ever ſo different) 
make up but one Man? And 
wou! d not he by this means come 
to underſtand the true ground of 
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made an Officer, and ſo proceed; 
till he comes to be a General ? 

Bur if any Man ſhou'd object, 
that this doth too far ſurpaſs all 
bounds of Number, as well az 
the Reaſon and Comprehenſion of 
Man: May not we anſwer this 
Objection, by ſaying, chat it js 
ſo much rhe better, foraſmuch 
as this doth the more magnify 
and ſer forth the Glory of God, 
who is, and is ſtil d the Lord of 
Hoſts, and hath created us after 
his own Image, that we might 
bear a reſemblance with him? 
Upon which account we are like- 
wiſe call'd Kings and Prieſts, be- 


creaſe and Glorification of our 
Beings, by means of this never- 
ceaſing Melioration and Revolu- 
_ nn 

As alſo this may teach us 9 
have more certain, proper, and 
becoming Thoughts of God; for- 
aſmuch as one only World 1 
much too little to know God in, 
and find him out to perfection: 
And that therefore chere are 
Worlds without end, for that ve 
can never come to an end in the 
Knowledg of God. WY 


this Variety which is found a- 
mongſt Men, and acknowledg, 
that notwithſtanding all this, they 
are but an Emanation from the 
higheſt Unity? And when we 
compare this Body, conſiſting of 
many Members (every one of 
which are operative and worki 

to a higher degree of perfection 
to an Army, can we make any 
other inference from what hath 
been faid, but that every Sol- 
der in chis Army that hath well 
diſcharg'd his Place, and done 
his Duty, which belong'd to him 
at ſach a time, is afterwards 


For whatſoever the Mind can 
ſcomprehend, is leſs than the 
Mind ir ſelf ; and conſequently 
Man is much more happy in feel 
ing and perceiving God, than 
he wou'd be in comprehending 
him, which is altogether im- 
poſſible. For there is another 


Mind, beſides that which 5 
merely intellectual in che Un- 
derſtanding ; which when it 5 
felt, the Mind loſeth ir felt in 
the perception of a Sweetueſz 
which is altogether incomprehen- 


cauſe of the ſurpaſſing great In. 


way of perceiving God in Mans 


ſible, and therefore incxprefſe 
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and doth not proceed from Man's purely and alone from God, and 
own Will, or from himſelf, but] ſurpaſſeth all Underſtanding, 


* 


* 


— 
— — 


Paradox L. 
That the ſhorteſt Life is the beſt; or, a Paradox proving 


that we may juſtly wiſh either never to haue been, or ta 
have died as ſoon as we came into the World, 


Reader, 


Know the Perſons that pray F ing Things, each after its Mode, 
| for a long Life (being. afraid] and according as they are ca- 
of Death) will object againſt this ]* pable of defiring ; Plants at- 
Paradox, ſaying, © Nature nor ]“ crafting their Nouriſnment, and 
© contented to produce all things,“ Animals ſecking their Food 
* hath given them a Deſire of |* with Difficulty, and carefully 
© Self-preſervation. Even inani-[* avoiding all Dangers that lead 
© mate Bodies redouble their Ac-|* to Death, For tho Nature 
* tiviry at the approach of their]* loves change (whereof ſhe is 
© deſtruQive Contraries, whence]ꝰ the Principle) yer tis only thax 
© proceeds Antiperiſtaſis. But rhis|}* of Generation, or of a leſs in- 
* Deſire appears chiefly in Ani-]* ro a more noble Subſtance 
mals, and above all in Man, “ that of Corruption and Death 
* being grounded upon the Love |* ſhe abhors, being not further 
he bears to himſelf: Which ex- J. pleas'd in the Viciſſitudes of 
© treme Love, inſtigating him to]* Mutations, than ſhe gains hy 
* ſeek all good things contributa-j* the Change; bur ſhe is a Loſer 
"ry to his Contentment, makes] by Death, which ſeparares the 
im likewiſe deſire long Life, “ Body from the Soul, in the U- 
hereby he may continue his] nion whereof ſhe hath all char 
other Enjoyments, and conſe-J* ſhe can wiſh, She may dif- 


.* quently avoid all Occaſions off“ guiſe her ſelf, by changing of 
ut 


* Death, as that which interrupts] Shape and Countenance, 

the Courſe of this Life, and] can never light upon any more 
makes him ceaſe ro be. Hence, * agreeable, than that which ſhe 
* by general Conſent, Death is makes appear in the Marriage 
* the moſt Terrible of Terribles; of a Body with a Soul; which 
* fo, by the reaſon of Contra- are ſo perfectly united, that, 
" ries, Life is the moſt agreea- |* after their Diſſolution, our Souls 
ble, and conſequently moſt de- always retain an Inclination to- 
* firable and beſt thing in the|* ward their antient Mates which 
World; and not defirable only | they once animated. 

* by all Men who are indu'd with] To theſe Advocates for Long 
* Knowledg, but alſo by all liy- Life 1 reply as - — 8 
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Sentiment of Nature makes us |us, That the ſhorteſt is beſt, and 


conceive long Life defirable ; 


that we may juſtly wiſh, Bro 


Reaſon, which evinceth ir full of never -to have been, or to have dyd 
Miſerics and Calamities, teaches | 2s . ſoon as we came "into the World, 


Oh Life thou Nothing's younger Brot her, 

So like, that one might take one for the other . 
Ar hat's Some-Bady, or No-Body? 
WP all the Cobwebs of the Schoolmens Trade, 


We no ſuch nice diſtinction woven ſee, 


As *tus to be, or not to be; 
Dream of a Shadow ! a Reflection made 
From the falſe Glories of the gay reflected Bow, 
* -» Is amore ſolid thing than thou, 
Thou weak-bui!t Iſthmus! which dves proudly riſe 
| Up betwixt two Eternities : © 
25 Jet canſt not Wave nor Wind ſuſtain, 
But broken and oerwhelm'd, the en dleſs Ocean meets again; 
From the maternal Tomb, 
Jo theGrave's fruitful Womb, 
We call here Life; but Life's a Fame, 
ich nothing elſe can truly claim: 
Dis wretched Inn, while we ſcarce Stay to bait, 
Mie ſcallour dwelling Place; 


We call one Step à Race. 
e gra at laſt, by Cuſtom, 


to believe 


BY That really we live; 
Whilſt all thoſe Shadows, that fr Things we 5 
Are but the empty Dreams, which in Death s Sleep” we make, 


This was the Judgment not only 
of the greateſt Sages of Pagan 
Antiquity; many of whom chear- 
fully quitted Life to eſcape its 
Miſeries; but the ſometimes 
famous Republick of Marſeilles, 
gave Licence to the miſerable to 
take Poiſon, which was kept in 
a publick Store. Yea, even the 
Holieſt perſonages have been of 
the ſame Advice; as Job, a- 
mongſt others, who calls Man's 
Life Warfare u or Earth, and 
curſęs the, day F his Birth; 

Moſes and Elias, vis pray'd to 
God. they might die; 5 and 5 
Faul, who defires nothi 


ſerable Body; in which, as ina 
dark Prifon, che reaſonable Soul 
is inclos d, and remains againſt 
its Will: fince being of a Celeſ- 
tial Nature, and fo continually 
longing after the place of its Ex- 
traction, Death, which delivers 
it from its Ferrers, muſt be 4 
deſirable to it, as contrary to the 
337 which having nought tb 

e for after this Lite, but to 
be he food of Worms and Cor. 
ruption, hath all reaſon to dread 
ſit and avoid the Occaſions of it; 
as accordingly all ſuch do who 
live only for the Body, reſenting 
no other Morions in themſelves 


much as to be Joos d from this mk 1 


but of deſire to live long. r 
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Conſent; and as our Lives begin 


Vith Labour, and ended with 


© vour to partake as much 


"Hence we enter into the World 


as Reaſon inſtructs us, that here 


by its two Powers, the Undetz 
ſtanding and the Will; which 
never find any Truth or Goodneſs 
in the things of this World bur 
what is ſophiſticate; ir makes us 


alſo conceive Life as a violent 
State, and contrary to the Feli- 


city of our better part. 

But perhaps it may here be 
objected (by the Advocates for 
Long Life ) * That ſince Life is 


© the duration of Being, which 


© undoubtedly is the greateſt of 
© all Goods (Entity and Good 
© being convertible) that muſt be 
© the moſt defirable which is of 
« greateſt Continuance, becauſe 
© it comes neareſt Infinity and 
© Eternity, under which all Per- 
© fetion is compris d, and which 
being therefore paſſionately de- 
* fird by all Men, but not at- 
© tainable by any, they endea- 


of 


it as they can by Prolon- 
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foundation nor only of the 
we never poſſeſs the Good where:]* Goods of the Body and For- 


of the immortal Soul is capable F tune (whoſe Sweetneſs makes 


s amends for ſome Evils of _ 
© bur alſo of the Mind, in whic 
natural Felicity conſiſts ; where- 
* unto, amongſt orher Condi- 
* tions, long Life is requiſire 
both for attaining of Knowledg 
and Virtue, not to be gotten 
* wirhour long time (which ren- 
* der men knowing and prudent) - 
© as for making others taſte the 
Fruits of an exemplary Life. 
To this I reply, That Beaſts, 
and even Stones, having the good 
of Exiſtence as well as we, thar 
alone is not ſufficient to render 
Life deſirable, in regard Non- ex- 
iſtence is much rather to be wiſh'd, 
than a Being always miſerable, 
whatever ſome ſay to the contra- 
ry; ſince even our Saviour faith, . 
it had been better for Judas never 
to have been horn, than to have 
fallen into the Crime of Treaſon. 
Moreover, Seneca ſaith, No Per- 
fon wou d accept of Life, if he 


* gation of Life, which is the 


knew how dear it muſt coſt him. 


Ihen I conſider Life, tis all a Cheat, Do 
Jet, fool'd with Hope, Men favour the Deceit; 
Truſt on, and think to morrow will repay ; Cy 
To morrow*s falſer than the former Day 5 
Lies more, and while it ſays we ſhall be bleſt 
With ſome new Joys, cuts off what we poſſeſs'd : 


Strange Cox nage none wou d 


live paſt Tears again, 1 


Tet all hape Pleaſure in what yet remain; 
And from the Dregs of Life think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly Running could not give, 
Tm tir'd with waiting for this Chymick Gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old, 


weeping, as if jt were againſt our 


with Tears, fo they are continu'd 


Pain. Nor have we more reaſon 
to defire long Life for the Goods 
of the mind, which conſiſt in 
Virtue alone. For if we be Vi- 


eu, tis * both for 
„ 


Our 


our ſelves and the Publick, that 
we live bur little, for fear of 
corrupting others by our evil Ex- 


amples, If Virtuous, tis much 
to be fear'd leſt we be corrupred 
by the Converſe of the Wicked, 
who are very numerous ; Which 
was the Cauſe why God by a ſpe- 
cial favcur took ny Enoch in the 
midſt of the Courſe of his Life, 
and tranſported him into the 
Terreſtrial Paradiſe. 

But here the Advocates for 
Long Life will again obje& : © If a 
© long Life were leſs defirable 
© than a ſhort, God ſhou'd have 
© deceivd thoſe that honour 
s their Parents, by promiſing 
© them a bad Salary in recom- 
© penceof a good Action: Nor 
< ought Phyſick to trouble it 
© ſelf and thoſe that ule it, by ſo 
* many Rules and Receipts, were 
* a ſhort Life (that is to ſay, a 
© ſpeedy Death) fo deſirable; 
© nor would the Laws puniſh 
* Criminals with Death, if what 
© they give them were betrer than 
what they take from them. 
© Moreover, as the long-livd 
© Oak and Palm-Tree are more 
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© excellent than the Mu 


C Hylo, and the Roſe ; Stags, 
Elephants, Eagles, Ravens, and 


* the Phoenix, more pertect than 
Butterflies, and thoſe Inſed; 
* which they call Ephemera, be. 
* cauſe they live but one day; ſo 
* amongſt men, thoſe that live 
* long, ſeem to have ſome adyan- 
* rage above thoſe that are of x 


* ſhort Life, having the Princi. 


* Ples of their Generation more 
* vigorous : wherein nevertheleſ; 
the Sex, Temperament, Cli+ 
* mate, Habitation, and manner 
* of Living, make a notable dif. 
* ference; Sanguine men, and 
* the Inhabitants of temperate 
* Regions, commonly living lon- 
* ger than Women, cholerick 
* Perſons, and ſuch as live un- 
der intemperate Climates. 

To theſe I again reply, Reaſon 
having been given man to cor- 
rect the Inclinations of the Sen. 
firive Appetite, tis that alone 
muſt judg whether it be expe- 
dient for him to live long ; not 
Senſe, which makes us judg like 


Beaſts, That nothing is dearer 


"Tis not for nothing that we Life purſue, 
It pays our Hopes with ſomething ſtill that's new; 
Each Day's a Miſtreſs unenjoy'd before, 
© Libe Travellers, we're pleas d with ſeeing more. 
Indulge, and to thy Genius freely give; | 
For not to live at Eaſe, is not to live: 
Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying Hour 


Does ſome looſe Remnant of 


thy Life dewour ; 


Live while thou liv'ſt, for Death will make us all 
| 4 Name, a Nothing, but an old Wife's Tale. 


But Reaſon, illuminated either byſ carries about with her, Life a con- 
Faith or by Philoſophy, reaches| tinual Suffering and War: and 
us that this World is the place off therefore he fighrs againſt natu- 
our Baniſhment, the Body the] ral Light, who maintains it expe- 


Soul's Priſon, which ſhe always| dient to prolong ſo miſerable a 


State, 
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Srate, For, beſides the Incom-· four Seaſons of the Year, but e- 


modities attending a long Life, 
which after 70 years, as David 
teſtifies, is only Labour and Sor: 
row, long Life is equally unpro- 
fitable towards attaining Know. 


ven in Affairs of State, and pri- 
vate matters, wherein nothing 15 
{aid or done, but what hath been 
practis'd before. And as for Vir- 
tue, the further we are from 


ledg and Virtue. He that lives Childhood, the leſs Linocence 


long,can learn nothing new in the 
World, which 1s but a Revolution 


and Repetition of the ſame Ef 


fects produc d always by the ſame 
Cauſes; nor only in Nature, 


and Sanctity we have, and Vices 
ordinarily increaſe with Years. 
The long Life of the firſt” men 
having, according to ſome, been 
the probable Cauſe of the depra- 


whoſe Courſe and Changes may] vation of thoſe Ages. 


be ſeen in the Revolution of the 


Gods ! Life's your Gift; then ſeaſon't with ſuch Fate, 
That what you meant a Bleſſing, prove no Height, 
Let me to the remoteſt Part be whirPd T 

Of this your Play-thing, made in hafte; the World : 


But grant me Quiet, Liberty, 


The Friend I truſt in, and the 
Then fix me, and if I &er 


and Peace ; 


By Day what's needful, and at Night ſoft Eaſe ; 


She I love: 
wiſh remove ; 


Make me as Great, that's wretched, as you can 


Set me in Pow'r the wofull ft 


State of Man; 


To be by Fools miſled, to Knaves a Prey, 


But make Life what I ask, or 


take't away. 


— 


Paradox LI. 


That it is better eto be Lame or Bed. rid, than able to 
1 ride or walk abroad. 


M“ NY Things which to 
Appearance and Taſte are 
bay and wholeſom, are in the 
Uſe and Fruition clean the con- 
trary; and many ſuch Things 
which we think make other Men 
happy, are but Burdens and Incon- 
vemences to them; and ſuch, as 
if we our ſelves were condemn'd 
to enjoy, we ſhou'd make it part 
of our firſt Wiſhes to be diſ- 
pens d withal. 


To go no farther ſor inſtance 
than the very buſineſs of Walking, 
and Confinement to a Bed or 
Chamber; how much ſeems the 
one to be valu'd, and how much 
irkſom appears the other ! where- 


a naked Conſideration, there is 
nothing but Trouble, and a kind 
of Servitude in the one, and Re- 


poſe and Acquieſcence in the o- 
ther. 


R 3 Nor 


as if they were both ſtrip'd into 


| 
| 


the Mind aſunder, even with the 


Nan not to groan or change Coun- 


in a State; they muſt needs ac- 


- Under the mere denomination of 


Not that this is to be under- 
ſtood of fix'd and painful Chroni- 
cal Diſeaſes, which rend and tear 


f 
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hale one Leg after another, 
Befides, we are to conſider the 

means, by which men commonly 

arrive at Lameneſs, and thoſe for 


Body (for certainly it's very plea- 
ſant to hear the Stoicks dire a 


tenance at a Fit of the Stone or 
Cholick ; as tho a Man's Mind 
cou'd abſolutely be abſtracted 
from his Senſes, to which it is ſo 
ſtraitly conjoin'd) but I mean of 


che moſt part are honourable, For 
as there are but few Diſeaſes that 
cauſe ir, ſo it proceeds for the 
moſt part either from hurts, or 
loſs of Members, which muit 
needs be from a man's particular 
Valour, or elſe receiv'd in the 
defence of his Country. If it be 


ſuch Imperfections or Weakneſſcs, 
as confine a Man only to his 
Chamber or a Couch, leave him his 
Soul free and at liberty to exer- 
ciſe thoſe noble Functions that 


the former, what greater aſſu- 
rance can you have of a high and 
a daring Soul, than to fat 
ones Limbs to the Senſe and Ten- 
derneſs of Honour ? If the latter, 
what more noble and generous 


her Nature leads her to. It may 
be objetted, that the freeſt and 


Martyrdom can be imagin'd, than 


moſt active Men might take ſuch to loſe part of what we brought 
Enjoyment, if they pleas'd, and into the World with us, as a Sa- 
confine themſelves at their plea- crifice x0 that common Mother, to 


ſure, But it is anſwer'd, when, 


it is ſaid that all the Buſineſſes, 
Troubles and Inconveniences of Life 
are hereby avoided, that a Man 
is fafe within himſelf, uningag'd to 
any long or tedious Attendances, 


whom we owe all we have; or 
to ſpeak a little more preiſingly, 


to all the Intereſts both of our 


Altars and Chimneys, Friends, 
Children, Laws and Liberties ? 
Certainly upon this occaſion one 


unconcern'd in any Fact ions ruling 


knowledg, that it were much 
better for a man thus qiietly and 
ſerenely to be hu Priſoner, than 
with a great deal of Pains and 
Trouble carry Shackles about him 


a Freeman, 

We may add to this, that Going 
in Man ſeems to be one of the 
greateſt Marks of his Mortality 
and Weakneſt, Serpents, which 
vere curs'd to crawl upon their 
Beines, curl and very themſelves 
10 finely in cher progreſſive Mo- 
cions, chat it is no leſs Wonder 


man may ſafely and rationally be 
more proud of a pair of Crutcbes, 
than another man, who hat 
merely obey'd the Agitations and 
Stings of Ambition, ought in con- 
ſcience to he of a Triumphal Cha- 
n 

But to go no further than the 
Mind of man, all che Paſſions 
and Traverſes of it are but fo 
many Hurries and Tempeſts, and 
they muſt be calm'd before a man 
can ſee kimſelf, as Waters muſt 
be ſmoorh'd which a' man wou d 
make a Mirrour of. 
Or it a man give himſelf to 
the purſuit of Sciences, there 15 


and Delight to fee chem, than to 
behold man himſelit, that claims 


no way ſo advantageous as a quiet 
and ſerene attendance upon Our 


che Monarchy, walk uprizhr, and Thoughts. Hence it was that che 


- Poets 


) 
: 
j 
. 


Pa ſick excepted, hath it not 


Poets confined the Muſes to Mount 
Parnaſſts, to Fountains and Groves, 
as knowing that Cities were not 
Places for any profound and ab- 
ſtracted Meditations, and conſe- 
quently much Converſation an 
Enemy unto it. From this rea- 
ſon I believe ir was that Sir Henry 
Wotton, after ſo many Embaſſtes 
and Negotiations, concluded an 
Epigraph of his, Tandem hoc di- 
dici animas ſapientiores fieri quieſ- 
cendo. | 

But Jeſt T may ſeem to ſpeak 
without ground, and not out of 
Experience, and the Things 
themſelves, as many fubtle and 
airy Wits have done, whoſe Con- 
remplations have been rarify'd into 
ſich Thinneſs, that they have 
vaniſh'd into nothing: It will be 
but neceſſary that J quote an Ex- 
ample or tuo, the one of a Spa- 
niard, the other of a Countryman. 
Tis Ignatius Loyola, and Mr. An- 
thony Bacon, Son to the Lord 
Keeper Bacon, Brother to the Lord 
Chancellor. | | 

The firſt being a Spaniſh Sol- 
dier, and becoming Bed-rid of his 
Wounds, recollected that great 
Mind of his which had been uſu- 
ally imploy'd in War, into that 
faral Invention of the Order of 
the 7eſuits, which as in its In- 
creaſe it is in a, manner miracu- 
lous, ſo in its Diſcipline it is no 
leſs. For of what Profeſſion, 


brought forth excellent men in 
great Numbers? How have they 
out. ſtript all other Orders in a few 
years? And were it not for their 
blind curgd dependance upon the 
Pope, whereby they even wilfully 
put out their own Reaſon, chey 
were certainly to be imitated by 
the beſt Governments on the 
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Earth. But as Phyſicians ſay, 
That too good a Poſture of Health 
is Sickneſs, becauſe the Humors, 
being in an Equilibration, may the 
ſooner be over-rurn'd; and we 
ſee rhe moſt admirable Inventions 
have brought along with them 
their Inconveniences ; ſo is this 
ſort of men, out of an intended 
harmleſs Society, grown up into 
ſuch Artifice and Inſinuation of 
State, that like your ſubtileſt Poi- 
ſons, they work moſt dangerouſly 
and ſubtily unſcen, and have been 
10 inconſiſtent with civil Govern- 
ment, that France once baniſh'd 
them for a time, and tlie State ot 
Venice for ever. 

For the other, as he writ no- 
thing, ſo his Infirmity with- held 
him from doing much. He that 
cou'd bur conſider the marvellous 


| Spirit of his Brother, the diffe- 


rence of Lameneſs put into the 
Scale, might eaſily ſhape an Idea 
of him, bur with this diſpropor- 
tion: the one tower'd into all 
the heights of Sciences, and, like 
an Eagle, was one of the firſt 
that cou'd behold intellectual 
Truth; the other div'd into the 
ſecrets of State, and like a cruel 
Mineralift, left no Vein unſearch'd. 
When he lay Bed-rid, he got 
Eſſex Houſe in the Strand given 
him at one time, which, what 
he ſold it for, Sir Henry Wotton 
will tell you, and alſo ask you this 
Queſtion, What he wou d have 
done if he had been able to walk ? 
Certainly he was a man of a vaſt 
anda regular Mind, ſo great a 
Commander of ' himſelf, and fo 
much a Maſter in the Arts of Life 
and Government, that his Brocher 
the High Chancellor was not to be 
blam'd, when ke wiſh'd his Infir- 
mity upon himlelf, fo that the o- 
„ ther 
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ther might go abroad about her 
V ajeſty's Service. 3 
Wnat I have ſaid of this Head, 
that is to ſay, of Natural Reſtraint, 
as I may ſo call it, I believe may 
2 well ſerve alſo for Civil 
Reſtraint or Impriſonment, which 
tho for the moſt part it be bur 
temporary, as the other 1s, and 
aſſures not of a Continuation 
ſo long as Life; yet it ſeems to 
be accompany' d with more Hor- 
rors and more Dangers. For be- 
ing inflicted by the civil Magi- 
ſtrate, ir ſeems but as an earneſt 
of ſome further Puniſhment. 
But if we examine the grounds 
upon which moſt men are thrown 
into Jails, which we find to be 
either for the breach of ſome 
Law, or for denying to act ſome- 
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whoſe Attempts have not been 
anſwer'd with Succeſs, there will 
not any thing ſo formidable be 
tound in Lameneſs, which by 
keeping us at home, keeps us 
out of all Dangers. | 

Upon the whole it will appear, 
that ſince Reſtraint is the moſt 
high, happy and wholeſome 
Courſe of Life; and that our 
Souls, which are much nobler than 
our Bodies, are much advantag'd 
thereby; and yet theſe Souls, 
tho ſuch immortal and noble 
Subſtances, are bur impriſon'd and 
ent up in our Bodies; it were a 
very great Injuſtice that the Bod 
ſhou'd ill reſent any Confinement, 
when the immortal Soul that 
actuates it, is ſo cloſe a Priſmer 
to the Boay it ſelt. 


what againſt Law, or elſe ſuch as 


FI 


That tis both a Happineſs and Honour to be Gelt. 


H E Canons make three ſorts 

of Eunuchs; the Natural, 

the Factitious, and the Volunta- 
ry ; congruoutly to our Lord's 
Diviſion in the.Goſpel, that ſome 
are born, others are made by 
Men, and others make themſelves 
Eunuchs for the Kingdom of 
Keaven : which is no more to be 
taken literally than the plucking 
out of the Fyes, or the cutting 
off the Hands when they offend 
us; but myſtically, for thoſe who 
voluntarily renounce the Flea- 
ſures of their Fleſh. Their Origmal 
is as antient as the Law of Na- 
tions, whereby the Conquerors 


chang d the Puniſhment of kil- 
ling them into mutilation of ſome 
Members, and amongſt the reſt of 
theſe, to make them more faith · 
ful and affectionate by depriving 
them of the means of getting 
Children, and more truſty in 
keeping of their Goods and 
Wives. Hence they have come 
to be ſo highly eſteem'd, that 
not only the Emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, the Kings of Egypt, 
Perſia and Chaldea, have intruſ- 


of all their Affairs; but alſo, in 
the Roman Empire, an Eunuch 
Slave was valu'd at five times as 


giving Law to the Conquer'd, 


[much as another. Beſides that 


their 


ted them with the management 
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their Purity has qualify'd them a- 
mongſt the Heathen for Prieſts of 
their Deities ; amoneſt which the 
Goddeſſes Iſis and Cybele admit- 
ted no other; which poſſibly, 
by Antiphraſis, were call'd Galli. 
Even in Chriſtianity, the Eunuch 
of the Queen Candace was the 
firſt Gentile call'd to the light of 
the Goſpel; the Expreſſions 
whereof Origen underſtanding li- 
terally caſtrated himſelf, by an 
Example ſo ſingular, thar St. Je- 
rom choſe rather to admire, than 
to blame the Greatneſs of his 
Courage. 18 8 

I confeſs if it be true, that 
Good conſiſts in the perfection of all 
Parts, and Evil in their leaſt de- 
fe, the Deficiency of thoſe ne- 
ceſſary ro rhe Conſervation of the 
Species, is the greateſt of all, ſince 
it diveſts us of the noble Qua- 
lity and Character of Man, which 
an Eunuch is no longer, nor yet 
a Woman, but ſomething leſs 
than both. And as the propaga- 
tion of Men is an effect of the 
divine Benediction at the begin- 
ning of the World, ſo the Bar- 
renneſs and Impotence of Eu- 
nuchs, contrary to that Fruitful- 
neſs, is abhor d by all the World, 
and was taken by the Jews for a 
Curſe. Moreover, Nature, which 
ij the Principle of Motions and Ge- 
nerations, ſeems to diſown thoſe who 
want the Parts requiſite to this 
Aim, The Laws forbid them 
the Privilege of Adoption, and 
moſt Offices and Dignities. God 
himſelf, in the old Law, prohi- 
bired them entrance into his 
Church; and in the New, the 
Church forbids them the uſe of 
her Sacraments, Nor is it any 
wonder, fince every thing in Na- 
ture is fruitful, even Accidents 
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reproducing their Species, which 
are ſo many Generations, Where. 
fore finding no place among na- 
tural things, nor in the Catego- 
ries, it follows that they are 
Monſters. The Emperor Adrian 
extended the penalty ot the Law 
Cornelia againſt choſe who make 
Eunuchs, or conſent any way 
thereunto, IL. 4. S. ad L. Corn, 
And before him the Pretors had 
introduc'd divers Actions touch- 
ing this Matter, as the Action of 
Injuries, of the Edict of the A- 
diles, and of Quadruple in the 
Law, 27. S. ad leg. Aquil. And, 
laſtly, the Emperor Conſtantine, 
expreſly interdicted Caſtration in 
all the Empire, under pain of 
Life, and others contain d in 
two Laws, De Eunuchis in the 
Code. 43 

But notwithſtanding theſe ſeem- 
ing Object ions againſt Caſtration, I. 
ſtill aſſert this odd Paradox, That 
whether you conſider Eunuchs in 
reference to the Body or the 
Mind, they are happier than o- 
thers. They are out of danger 
of being Gouty and Bald, two 
Maladies, whereof the one ex- 
tremely torments a Man, and the 
other diſhonours him; and it 
cures the moſt horrible of all 
Maladies, the Leproſy. On the 


other ſide, it puts the fame dif- 


ference between the Manners of 
Men as it doth between untrac- 
table Horſes and others, Hence 
che Caſtrated are more pleaſant 
compny ; and to contribute 
chercunto, Nature has afforded 
them the grace of a delicate 
Voice all their Lives, which tor- 
ſakes Children as ſoon as they 
come to Puberty ; and being ex- 
empted from the Diſeaſes which 


the Exceſs of Venery Erinzs to 
Ss others, 
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others, they are longer-liv'd, and 
more eaſily bear the Exceſs of 
Wine, They are deliver d from 
the cruel Servitude of Luſt, and 
all the other Paſſions which attend 
it. And in recompence of thoſe 
Parts wherewich Aſſes and Mules 
are better provided than Men, 
they are early furniſh'd with Wil- 


dom and Continence, which (as 


the Example of Suſanna's old 
Lovers ſhews) happens later to 
Man than gray Hairs. Moreover, 
Eunuchs have a fit Temper for, 
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| Goodnefs of Wit, which, ac- 


cording to ſome, occaſion d the 
Greek Name Eunuch, and nor 
their Charge of guarding the 
Bed, and obſerving the Deport- 
ments of Wives, whoſe Sußtilty 
and Infidelity may delude their 
Husbands, but cou'd never de-. 
ceive the Vigilance of theſe Ay. 
guss; who in this alone ſhew 
what they can do, ſince they have 
the Skill ro govern that Sex which 
is indiſciplinable by all others. 


Paradox ILIII. 


That our Enemies are our beſt Friends. 


TwiLL be a Paradox of 
general Uſe, it we can 
prove our Enemies our beſt Friend's, 
which I ſhall here attempt to do, 
cho with great difficulty; for 'tis 
a Point of great Wiſdom to be able 
to draw benefit from ones Enemies; | 
whereof the Principal is, that | 
they oblige us to ſtand upon our 
Guard, to order our Demeanor 
well, and ſo to frame our Lives, 
that they may have no hold a- 
gainſt us. For, as Eriendſhip is 
the Parent of Confidence and 
Liberty; this, of Negligence : 
So Enmity begets Diffidence, and 
this Circumſpection, with a great 
deſire of Virtue, and ſhame of 
vice, whoſe Turpitude makes us 
bluſh more in the preſence of an 
Enemy than of a Friend, who 
be ing our other ſelf, complies 
wich our Humours and Inclina- 
tions. And as natural Agents are 
more vigorous in preſence of 


their Contraries (hence Fire 


ſcorches more in Winter thay in 
Summer) ſo the preſence of Ene- 
mies redoubles our Strength and 
Courage; their Neignbourhood 
obliges us to have always our 
Arms in our Hands, and keep 
good Guard: which made Cato 
declaim againſt thoſe who raz d 
the Cities of Carthage and Mu. 
mantia, both Enemies to Rome. 
And if a Man be vicious, ii 
more expedient ſtill that he hate 
Enemies than Friends; theſe too 
eaſily adhering to his Debauches; 
bur choſe withdrawing him from 
them, either by Reproaches, or 
by the Example of a contrary 
Life. If he be Virtuous, his 
Enemies make his Virtue ſhine 
forth, whilft it ſerves him for 2 
Defence and Apology againſt all 
their Accuſations and Calumnics 
and he finds it his Intereſt to 
continue his virtuous Practices, 
that he may ſtill refute them; 
whereas the Hatteries and Com. 
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pliances of his Friends inſenſibly 
corrupt him. Beſides, ſeeing a 
virtuous Man cannot be call'd ab- 
ſolutely perfect, but only to have 
fewer Deſe&s than another, his 
diſſembling or flattering Friends 
ſometimes know them not; bur 
an Enemy takes notice of them, and 
blazing them abroad, gives him 
warning to correct them. Yea, 
it ſcems a ſign of a virtyous Man 
to have Enemies: For, beſides 
that Virtue hath been always enuy d 
and hated, and the higher a Man 
is in Merit and Dignity above o- 
thers, he hath the more Enemies ; 
reſemblance of Manners begets 
Friendſhip, and Diſparity Enmi- 
ty, and more without compariſon 
are Vicious than Virtuous : But 
the Vicious being unable to love 
any but thoſe like themſelves, 
hate all who follow not their 
Example, as the Virtuous do not, 
and fo have the greateſt part of 
the World againſt them, 

I muſt confeſs that in ſome 
ſenſe Enmities can produce no Good, 
ſince either Vice, or Malice, or 
Ignorance is the Cauſe; it not 
being poſſible but either he that 
is hated muſt be Vicious, or elſe 
they that hate him malicious or 
ignorant. For, as Friendſhip is 
founded upon, and cannot ſub ſiſt 
without Virtue ; fo neither can 
Enmity, without the Vice and 
Malice of him that hates, or his 
that is hared, or both together. 
And as the Effects of Amity are 
Union, Concord, Security, and 
Peace; ſo thoſe of Enmity are 
Diviſion, Diſcord, Diffidence, 
Suſpicion, Treachery , Hatred , 
and other ſuch Effects, noxious 
not only to a private Perſon, 
wl.o cannot draw any benefit from 
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Phat rends only to his Ruin (as; 
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all Hatred doth) but alſo preju- 
dicial to the Publick, which is 
totally deſtroy'd by Enmity, 
which breaks the Bonds of Civil 
Society. On the other ſide, Af 
aid were Friends, one Man wou'd 
be a God to another (as that An- 
tient ſaid) and all Men concur- 
ring together by mutual help, 
to the accompliſhment of one 
another's Deſigns, there wou'd 
be no more difficulty in Affairs, 
becauſe no Oppoſition; and the 
World wou'd be nothing bur a 
Harmony of favourable Succeſſes. 
Contrarily, tis Enmity makes one 
Man aWolf to another, a Stone of 
Offence, and the Damon ot his 
bad Fortune: For, the Benefic' 
of underſtanding our own Vices 
by our Enemies Reproaches, is 
not to be compar'd to that which 
we receive from the good Coun- 
ſels of Friends, who are better 
qualify'd for redreſſing our Im- 
perfettions, becauſe Converſe at- 
fords the means to know them; 
whereas the rude Cenſures and 


Affronts of an Enemy, being never 


taken in good part, cannot any 
wiſe contribute to the Correction 
of our Manners. A wiſe and 
virtuous Man, who voluntarily 
endeavours to prattiſe Virtue in 
all Occurrences, finds ways e- 
nough to do it, without waiting 
to be conſtrain'd thereumo by 
the Injuries and Cenſures of Ene- 
mies: But the Virious will draw 
nothing from them but Fewel to 
his Rancour and Revenge, with - 
out being inſtructed concerning 
his Faults by the mouth of thoſe 
whom he utterly disbelieves. 
However, we muſt draw as much 
Profit as we can from our Enemies; 
and tis the only Comfort can be 


had againſt Hatred, to make * 
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of it as an Antidote againſt its 
own Poiſon. But then, as it 
would be more expedienr to 
have no Griefs or Poiſons, than 
to be at the trouble of finding 
Anodines and Counter - poi ſons; 
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ſo we may be allow'd to derive 
ſome Remedy from Enmities a. 
gainſt their Miſchiefs, and make 
as much Profit of Vite as tis piſ- 
| ſible ; bur *rwou'd be expedient 


to have neither Enemies nor Vi. 


CES, 


Paradox LIV. 
Proving Black's White. 


* ER E is a Play publiſh'd| 


not long ſince, intitul'd, 
The Funeral, or Grief a- la- mode; 
the ingenious Author of this Play 
makes the Mourners act the D 1 S- 
MAL in long Clokes, which he 
calls Black; but the Cheat's diſ- 
cover d in this Paradox, and rich 
Heirs muſt now think of ſome 
other Colour than Black to diſ- 
ſemble their Grief, or elſe own 
that they wear Cloth (which is 
call'd Black ) to denote their Joy 
for the Death of their Friends. 
Nay, Gentlemen, never ſtartle 
at this Advice, for if you refuſe 
to take ir, you are all Hypocrites; 
for I ſhall here diſcover your Diſ- 
ſimulation, by proving that 
Black's White ; ſo that for the 
furure when you ſee a Man in 
Mourning in Cloth, which he 
calls Black) ſay there goes a 
Man in White, rejoicing for the 
Death of his rich Father, Bro- 
ther, Uncle, c. I own this is 
the moſt difficult Paradox to 
prove of the two thouſand I in- 
tend to publiſh; for all the 
World but my ſelf is of this O- 
pinion, that Black's Black, and 
for that reaſon the moſt common 
Mourning (to expreſs ſadneſs for 


the Death of a Friend) now us d 
throughout all Europe is BLACK, 
which alſo was always worn by 
the Romans when they went into 
Mourning, except during ſixty 
years that they wore White. The 
wearing of Mourning continn'd 
ten Months at Rome ; the Athe- 
mans wore it but one Month, the 
Spartans no more but eleven days, 
The reafon why they have all 
choſen Black, for denoring Sad- 
neſs, is, becauſe Black is the 
privation of White, and proceed- 
eth from the defect of Light; 
ſo Death is the privation of Liſe 
and Light. Poſſibly too, the 
reaſon why the Cypreſs Tree was 
eſteem'd a Funeral Tree, was, be · 
cauſe the Leaves were of a dark 
Green, and the Nuts tincture 
Black, and being cut, it never 
puts forth again; as alſo Beans 
were, in regard of the Blackneſs 
which appears in them and their 
Flowers, | a 

Further (ſay our Advocates fir 
mourning in Cloth, which they call 
Black) Experience ſhews us ſut- 
ficiently that the black Colour 
doth not only put us in mind of 
our Griefs and Sadnefles paſs'd, 


| 


but alſo is apt to excite new. This 
| is 
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Mind ſooner finds its Weakneſs, 


is known to the Senſes, and un- 
known to Reaſon, by a certain 
Divine Appointment, which hath 
caus'd that what is manifeſt to 
the one, is hidden to the other. 
As appears, for that nothing 15 
ſo natural to the Senſe of Seeing 
4 Light and Colours. But yet 
there is nothing in which our 


than in the Enquiry into the Na- 
ture and Properties of Colours 
and Light. Now (ſay theſe Men) 
this Blackneſs is internal, when 
the Soul turning it ſelf towards 
the Images, upon report of which 
a judgment is made, if that I- 
mage is black and deform'd, the 
Soul muſt conceive that the Ob- 
jefts repreſented by it, are ſo al- 
ſo, and thence ariſeth Horror 
and Sadneſs. 5 

Hence ariſeth the Sadneſs and 
Terror which a deep Silence, and 


the fight of extreme Blackneſs} 


and Darkneſs excite in the Soul, 
For the Soul knows well, thic 
Life is nothing elſe but Exerciſe 
of its Faculties, of which as 
ſoon as any thing is depriv'd, 
there remains nothing to be ex- 
pected but Death. She wou'd 
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of a black Colour, namely, be- 
cauſe it never appears in the Bo- 
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dy, but Death is at hand. For 
this Colour is produc'd by the 
Mortification and Extinction of 
the Spirits, as a Gangreen, which 
is either causd by Aduſtion 
(whereby Coals become black) or 
by extreme Coldneſs; thus old 
Men are of a leaden Colour tend- 
ing to Blackneſs, Now the Ex- 
ceſs of Eeat and Coldneſs is e- 
2 contrary to Life, Where-⸗ 
ore as often as the Soul perceives 


dy or in another, ſne remembers 
che Qualities which produc'd it, 
and are contrary to Life which 
ſhe loves; hence ariſeth Sadneſs, 
And hence alſo it is that we natu- 
rally love a Countenance well - 
proportion'd with an agreeable 
Colour, wherein there is found 
a Redneſs mingled with White- 
neſs, bright and lively wich Spi- 
rits ; which is nothing elſe but 
an effect of the Love which our 
Soul bears ro Life, For knowing 
this to be the Colour of Health, 
it affects the ſame even in ano- 
ther; as, on the other ſide, it 


fain exert her Action and cannot; 
ſne diſtinguiſnes not whether it 
be thro default of the Object, or 
whether her Faculty be loſt, but 
ſhe finds a privation of her Ac- 
tions, and repreſents to her ſelf 
to be in the ſtare of Death; 
whence ariſeth Sadneſs and Fear. 
For as our Soul dreadeth nothing 
ſo much as Death, ſo the leaſt 
ſuſpicion, the leaſt ſign and um- 
brage of Death, is apt to pur her 
into = dejection. And this 
(ſay theſe black Advocates ) makes 
Way for the ſecond Reaſon, why 
the Soul becomes ſad at the ſight 


abhorrech Death. Look upon 2 
living Body, it is fall of bright- 
eſs, but a dead one is gloomy - 
nd diſmal; and at the inſtance 
thar the Soul parts from the 
Body, a dark Shade ſeems as ir 
were to veil the Countenance. 
Now that the Soul may under- 
ſtand, it muſt become like to its 
Object. Whence Ariſtotle ſaid, 
that the Intellect is potentially all 
things, foraſmuch as it can form 
it ſelf into as many Shapes as 
there are Objects. So then, if it 
will perceive Blackneſs, it muſt 
become conformable to Black, which 
it cannot be without great reſent- 


| ment 


Blackneſs, either in her own Bo- 
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ment of Grief and Sadneſs, ſince 
Ks natural Colour is its Bright- 


neſs; and to deprive the Soul of 


Brightneſs and Splendor is to de- 
prive it of Life. This is all that 
our Mock · mourners have to ſay for 
their Hypocritical mourning in 
what they call black Cloth. Eut 
Fil now pull off the Vizard, and 
prove all Men are Hy pocrites that 
wear Black to exprets Grief, for 


our Black ſignines Joy, which 


can't be deny'd, if I make it ap- 
pear that Black's White : which 
mult be granted, if you conſider 
that the Object of Viſion is Colour; 
the Organ, the Eye; the Medi- 
um is a diaphanous Body illumi- 
nated. Provided theſe three be 
rightly diſpos'd, the Organ and 
the Medium free from all Colours, 
and the Object at a convenient 
diſtance, all Men will neceflarily 
behold Colours as they are, and 
always alike; which wou'd not 
be ſo if they were imaginary, or 
fortuitous. Beſides, being rhe 
Object of the Sight, the ſureſt 
of all Senſes, they ought to have 
a real Exiſtence, as all the Ob 
jects of the other Series have. 
For the Object of the outward 


Senſe muſt be real, otherwiſe it 


cannot act upon the Organ; and 
the Agent and the Patient ought 
to agree iu the ſamne Genus. 
This premis'd, it naturally fol- 
lows, That Black is nothing but 
Light wholly extinct, and akind of 
Darkneſs; and conſequently, Black 


_batb 2 Reality, but is a 


ton which our Eyes per- 


 xtenue not: as our Ear diſcerneth or 
© 2pRrevweth” not Silence, but only by 
en bearing any Sound; ſo neither 

gau the Sight behold Black Cor 
Darkneſs) but when it ſees nei- 
- ther Calaur nor Light ſa that this 


1 
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evidently proves Black's White ; 
for to hear Silence, and ſee Black 
Cor Darkneſs) is to ſpeak properly 
4 vain attempt of the Soul, which 
would fain exert its A@®ion of 
Hearing and Seeing, and cannot. 
Further to prove Black's White, 
conſider Red, Purple, and other 
lively and bright Colours, ac- 
cording as they degenerare, at- 
cain at lengrh ro (what we call) 
BLACK, which is made by A- 
duſtion, But when Mixtions 
cake a contrary courſe by Cold, 
then ariſe all dead Colours, which 
terminate in Black too by a con- 
trary Cauſe, namely, the total 


in old men and dead Perſons, who 
are of a leaden and blackiſh Co- 


firſt, ſo Black is the laſt of Co. 
tours, yea "tis properly no Co- 
lour, eſpecially when the Humi- 
dity is already all conſum'd, as 
in Coals ; or is ſeparated from 


come black by putrefaction, as the 
2anyrenous Parts of an Animal. 
Neicher is White (it ſelf) a Co- 
ſour, but a mean between Colour 
and Light. | 
Tis true that we are ignorant 
of the reaſon of the Mixtion of 
eyery Body, and why ſuch.a Body 
hath ſuch a Colour, but nog that 
Colours are not true and real: 
Yer with this diſtinction, that 
the Colours alone which are ſeen 
with the Conditions requiſite to 
Senſation are real, that is to ſay, 
exiſt really, and not in the Imagina- 
tion. For if it were nor fo, we 
ſhou'd ſee them as well by Nig 
as by Day, and with our Eye 
ſnut as open; as that fooliſh 4. 
tiphon did, who thought he al. 


ways ſaw his own Image before = 


extinction of Heat; as 'tis ſeen | 


lour. As therefore Green is the 


the dry parts, as in things be- 
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nor terminated by the abſolute 


of the vaſt Space berwixt it and 


city, appears to the firſt diſcovery 
like a bleuiſb Cloud lying level to 


Mriads of Myriads of Myriads of 
fear of ſome other Colour ; the 


pure Flame, retaining to Whitenejs,, 


long trajection thro the Medium, 


And a ſenſible Faculty ought to 
have a real and ſenſible Object, ſince 
the Object muſt be of the ſame na- 
ture with the Faculty. But there 
are Colours (ſuch as we callBlack) 
which are not really in the Sur- 
fice of Bodies, tho they appear 
ſo to us by reaſon of the divers 
reception of Light, or of ſome o- 
ther extrinſecal Colour of a 
tranſparent diaphanous Body, or 
ſome other external Cauſe, which 
hinders the Eye from diſcerning 
the true Colour of the mix'd 
Body. | : 
And here *tis worth obſerving, 
that the Providence of the Cre- 
ator choſe the azure Tincture to 
inveſt the Firmament withal, as 
the middle Colour between the 
two Extremes, White and Black, 
that ſo our Sight might not, when 
we ſpeculate that univerſal Cano- 
py, be either perſtringed with 
the exceſſive Luſtre of the one, 


Opacity of the other. Becauſe, 
if the natural Colour of the Fir- 
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therefore, that by how much the 
farther any Colour recedeth from 


way it is viſible; which the Gre- 
clan intimates in the word AU, 


albus, Gd 75 Aveo, quod pro- 


cul videatur, 

So that from the very Nature of 
Black, we have reaſon to con- 
clude Black's White, and can no 
ways doubt it, if we confider the 
Diverſity of Colours proceeds on- 


Light, which varies the Colours 
of certain Bodies to our Eye, as 
in the Rainbow, the Camelion, 
and the Necks of Pigeons, in 
things expos'd to the Sun, which 
ſeem far whiter than before. To 


and Station of the Beholders; jo 
Water ſeems Black or Blue afar off, 
but near hand colourleſs : Turpen- 
tine, Chryſtal, and the Whites 
of Eggs in ſeveral Situations do 
the like, Beſides, there are four 
Colours anſwering to the Ele- 
ments, viz. Black to Earth, White 


mament were azure, as ſome pre- Water, Tellow to Air, and Red 


ſume; then wou'd ir, by reaſon 
our Sight, and the repercuſſion of 
the greateſt part of the Rays of 
Light from our Eye, by thoſe 


ſmall Bodies, repleniſning that in- 
termediate Space, neceſſarily ap- 


Experience of Seamen aſſuring, 
that all Colours (White and that of 


only excepted) iGſe themſelves in 


and that even Land, which is but 
a few degrees remov'd from Opa- 


to Fire, For diſcovering the Cau- 
ſes of whoſe Diverſities, the an- 
tient Philoſophers prepar'd a 
Matter, which by the degrees of 
Fire, they paſs'd thro all the Co- 
lours of Nature, and perceiv'd 
ſcmerimes in their Veſſel hat 
they call'd the Peacock's Tail, re- 
preſenting all Colours in one fin- 
gle Matter; whence they conclu- 
ded the variety of Colours to 
proceed from that of external 
Fire, moving the Matter leſs in 
one part than another. Thus 
Antimony, which is at firſt Black, 


and mix'd Flowers, according as 


the Horizon. It being certain : 


they arc ſublim d more or leſs. 
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1 Having 


Whiteneſs, by ſo much the leſs 


ly from the divers Aſpe&t of 


which you muſt add the Diſtance . 


is rais'd into White, Yellpw, Red, 
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Having 
prov'd Black's White, will be 
neceſſary I conclude my Paradox 
with ſhewing the Nature of a 
| white Colour, and how tis caus'd 
in the Oprick Nerve; for (/ay our 
black Aavocate ) if we muſt de- 
ny our Senſes, and ſay Black's 
White, pray let us know what 
white Colour is, which we, and 
our Fathers before us, have taken 
for Black. 

To this I anſwer: It being 
more than probable, that the va- 
rious Species of Colours have 
their Origin from only the vari- 
ous Manners, in which the inci- 
dent Particles of Light, reflected 
from the Extcriours of Objects, 
ſtrike and affect the principal 
Senſory; it c:nnor be improbable, 
that the ſenſe F a White Colour 
is caus d in the Optick Nerve, when 
fuch Atoms of Light, or Rays 
conſiſting of them, ſtrike upon 
the Retina Tunica, as come di- 
rectly from the lucid Fountain, 
the Sun, or pure Flame, or re- 
flexedly from a Body, whoſe ſu- 
perficial Particles are Polite and 
Spherical, ſuch as we have for- 
merly conjecturꝰd in the ſmalleſt 
and hardly diſtiuguiſnable Bub- 
bles of Froth, and the minute 
Particles of Snow. | 
And, as for the perception of 
its contrary, Black, generally, cho 
ſcarce warrantably reputed a Co- 
lour; we have very good ground 
for our Conjecture, that it ariſeth 
rather from a mere Privation of 
Light, chan any Material Impreſſion 
on the Senſory. For, Blackneſs 
ſeems identical, or co-eſſential 
with Shadow; and all of it that 
is yolitively perceptible, conſiſ- 
reth in irs participation of Light, 
which alone cauſeth it not to be 
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fairly (and largely) abſolutely inviſible. And hence 


is it, that we have ſeveral De. 
grees,. or gradual Differences of 


ral degrees of Shadow, progreſ- 
ling till we arrive at perfect Da. 
neſs; and that we can behold 
nothing ſo black, which may not 
admit -of deeper and deeper 
Blackneſs, according to its greater 
and greater Receſs from Light, 
and nearer and nearer acceſs to 
abſolure Opacity. To reaſon, 
therefore, it is conſonant that all 
Bodies, whoſe natural Hew i 
Black, are compos'd of ſuch in- 
ſenfible Particles, whoſe Surfaces 
are ſcabrous, rough, or Craggy, 
and their Contexture ſo rare, or 
looſe, as that rhey rather imbibe, 
or ſwallow up the incident Rays 
of Light, than reflect them out- 
wardly roward the Eye of the 
Spectator. Of this ſort, the 
moſt memorable, yet diſcover d, 
is the Obſidian Stone, ſo much 
admir'd and celebrated among the 
Romans; Whoſe Subſtance being 
conflated of ſcabrous and looſely 
contexed Atoms, cauſeth it to 
appear a perfect Negro, tho held 
in the Meridian Sunſhine ; be- 
cauſe the Rays invading ir are for 


and ſtifled in the ſmall and nume- 
rous Caverns and Meanders, vart- 
ouſly inrerſpers'd among its come 
ponent Particles. Which com- 
mon and illiterate Eyes behold- 
ing, delude their Curioſity with 
this Refuge, that it hath an Au- 
tipathy to Light, and doth chere · 
fore reflect it converted into Su- 
dows. | 

The Generation of the two E- 
treme and Ground Colours, Whitt 
and Black, being artain'd by ths 


kind of Inqueſt into the 1 


Black, comparative to the ſeve- 


the moſt part, as it were, abſorpt 


| 
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of Reaſon ; the former deriving 
ir ſelf from Light, either imme- 
diately and in direct Lines pro- 
fluent from its Fountain, or by 
Reflection from Bodies, whoſe 
ſuperficial Particles are ſphetical 
and polite ; the latter from the 
Negation of Light: there can be 
no great difficulty remaining con- 
cerning the Genealogy of all o- 
ther Intermediate ones, ſince they 
are but the Offspring of the Ex- 
treme, ariſing from the Intermiſ- 
fon of Light and Shadow in va- 
rious Proportions; or more plainly 
that the Senſe of them is caus'd 


" 
in the Retina Tunica, according 
to the Variety of Reflections and 
Refractions, that the incident 
Light ſuffers from the ſuperficial 
Particles of Objects, in manner 
exactly analogous to that of the 
evanid Colours, obſerv'd in ſphe- 
rical Glaſſes replete with Water; 
in Priſms interpos d betwixt the 
Object and Eye, in angular Dia- 
monds, Opals, Cc. For even 
our Senſe demonſtrates; that they 
are nothing but certain Perturba- 
tions, or Modifications of Light; 
interſpers'd with Umbrella's; or 


(mall Shadows: 


1 
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Paradox LV. 3 
In Praiſe of the Tooth- Ach, and moſt Diſeaſes incident 
to the Body of Man, 


Have known many, as well 

Men as Women, who would 
have been eafily perſuaded, that 
they had obrain'd all the Quiet- 
neſs which it was poſſible to 
reach unto, if Nature had not trou- 
bled them with Bodies much apt and 
ready to Sickneſs : but becauſe 
they languiſh'd ſometimes with 
the Tooth-Ach; ſometimes with 
Burning Fevers, ſometimes with 
Aches in the Bones, whereto (by 


were very often ſubje& ; there- 
fore they ſhould fall into ſuch 
Deſpair, as Life was very hateful 
to them: I had acquaintance 
with a Gentleman endu d witli all 
ſuch things 2s both Nature and 
Fortune are wont to enrich their 
deareſt Friends withal, but 

. 133 * contin 

Sickneſs and Waking, that he imia- 
gin'd himſelf more afflicted and - 
troubled than arty ottief Perſon 


Alteration of Weather) they 


wharſoevet could be; Thb, 


In the cloſe Covert of 4 Cypreſs Grove, 

Where Goblins frisk, and airy Spectres robe, 
Tant a dark Cave moſt formidably wide, 
And there the Monarchs Triumphs are deſcry'd ; 
Within its dreadful Jams thoſe Furies wait, 
Which execute the harſh Decrees of Fate. 

Febris it firſt 5 the Hag relentleſs bears 


 TheV ingin's Sighsy diet ſets the Inſat's Tears 
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In her parch'd Eye-Balls fiery 
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Meteors reign, 


And reſtleſs, Ferments revel in each Vein, 

Thin Hydrops next appears among ſt the Throng, 
Bloated and big ſhe ſlowly ſails along ; 

But, like a Miſer, in Exceſs ſhe's poor, 
And pines for Thirſt amidſt her watry Store, 
Now loathſom Lepra, that offenſive Spright, 
With foul Eruptions ſtain'd, offends the Sight; 
She's deaf to Beauty's ſoft perſuading Power, 


Nor can bright Hebes Charms 


 Whili meagre Phthiſis gives 


her Bloom ſecure, 
a ſilent Blow, 


Her Strokes are ſure, but her Advances ſlow : 
No loud Alarms, nor fierce £ſſault are ſhown, 
She ſtarves the Fortreſs firſt, then takes the Town, 
Behind ſtood Crouds of more inferior Fame, 

Too numerous to repeat, too foul to name; 

The Vaſſals of their Monarch's Tyranny, 

Who at his Nod on fatal Errands fly, 


I could proceed to deſcribe 
other Diſtempers, but alas what 
need more Words? To have our 
Bodies oppreſs'd wich many Diſ- 
eaſes, was ever a great Let to the 
Mind's Quietneſs, and the cauſe 
of living in à moſt troubled 
Eſtate: What ſhall we then ſay 
to ſuch Men? Let us declare 
unto them after the beſt manner 


we can, that all the forenamed 


Evils are not of ſuch force, nei- 
ther do ſo much diſpleaſe as 
the World thinks. Let us 
begin then with the burning Heat 
of Ague : If our Bodies be brit» 
dled with a fiery Ague, let us re. 
member, it is much better that 


our Bodies burn, than our Souls; 


and how know we, but that the 
Heat of the one may be profita- 
ble for the Health of the orher: 


ben raging Fevers boil, the Blood, ID 
The ſtanding Lake ſonn fluats' into a Hood, 
And ev'ry haſt'le Humour, which before 
Slept quiet in its Channel, bubbles ver. 


But happy is that ſhort burn- 
ing, which doth lovingly warn 
us of the erernal Flames. When 
we appear in th's World to be fo 
hotly burn'd, ler us then ima- 
gine, that the Meat appointed 
tor Worms is but a brotling, 

Now to the Tooth- Ach; I muſt 
needs conteſs, that it is an ex- 
treme Pain, yet I cannot but ſay 
withal, that the greater the Grief 


is, the ſooner the end thereof is 


at hand. So it can be no occa- 


ſion to rob or diſappoint us of 


our deſir'd Tranquillity. Here- 
with likewiſe let us remember the 
Gout, to obſerve the Order I have 
undertaken ; for it js to no pu- 
poſe. to ſpeak; of ſmall Diſeaſes, 
Many there are that exclaim on 
the Gout, thinking themſelves 
thereby moſt unhappy ; but truly 


they complain wrongfully, fo! 
what Grict receive they hoe 
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being pain'd only in the, very 
vileſt part of their Bodies? What 
would we do, if we were ,griev'd 
in the moſt noble and excellent 
Parts, as in the Heart, the Head, 
or the Liver? There are many 
Duties belonging to a noble and 
vertuous Man, in all which there 
is little need of Foot-labour : 


The Pain in the Feet is ſent for a 


ſingular Exerciſe of the Mind ; 
the Profirs which we may have 
by che Gour are infinite, . ſecing 
thereby we underſtand what Hope 
of right we ſhould have in the 
Coſt of their Building, the Foun- 
dation being ſo weak. That che 
Head 1s the Ruler, and not the 
Foot, was well declar'd by Sep- 
timius Severus, after he had dil- 


. cover'd the Conſpiracy of thoſe 


Nobiemen, who went about to 
make his Son Emperor in his'own 
Life-time. This Severus was 
wonderfully pain'd wich the 
Gour, notwithſtanding he did 
moſt prudentiy foreſee the Con- 
{piracy againſt him. And after 
he had puniſh'd (to the great ad- 
miration of the People) not onl 
them that conſpir'd, but likewiſe 
all others that either knew or: 
were privy thereto, he put his 
Hands upon his Head, and turn- 
ing to the People, wich a loud 
Voice ſaid, Now ye may be ſure it 
is the Head, and not the Foot that 
doth rule. 

I ſhall next ſay ſomewhat of 
waking, or loſs of Sleep, a Diſcaſe 
(as the Phyſicians ſay) very 
ſtrange and hurtful ; I mean 
now to ſpeak thereof, and prove 
that there comerh more Profit 
thereby, than Hurt or Damage. 
He that cannot ſleep, may in his 
waking rejoice, that the time 
dy ſuch means is increds'd; for 


what difference can be made be- 
tween Sleep and Death, but that 
che one 1s eternal, and che other 
for a time? therefore Slcep may 
properly be call'd a ſhore Death, 
and Death a long Sleep. Who- 
ſoever wanteth Sleep, wanteth 
likewiſe the Terrors of the Night, 
horrible Viſions, feartul Phanta- 
ſies, and dreadſul Dreams; he 
perceiveth not what Grief en- 
ſuech, by the ſtrange Illuſions of 
the Devil, and many other loath- 
ſom Shadows. And as Death is 
by wiſe Men call'd Sleep, ſo like- 
wiſe Life is term'd Waking; 
therefore he that waketh liveth 
4 double Life. But to conclude, 
if thou have loſt thy Sleep thro 
Sickneſs, perſuade thy ſelf Health 
will bring it again; if Fear hath 
taken it from thee, Aſſurance 
will reſtore it again; and if Old 
Ape have bereav'd thee of ir, 
Death being at hand will render 
it thee again. 

The like Arguments may be 
alledg'd for him that is griev'd in 
any other part of his Body : ler 
him draw near that is, ſo diſ- 
pleas'd, becauſe his Limbs are 
Crazed, Lame, and Weak, and I 
will ſhew him that he griev'd 
withcur cauſe ; and altho the 
Body be broken and afflicted in 
every part, yet he may never- 
theleſs attain the bleſſed Quietneſs 
of the Mind. Whar tho all the 
Body languiih,, ſo the Royal 
Gueſt wichin, which is che Mind, 
continue ſafe and found ? I 
ſtand on this point: What Grief 
ſoever happens to the Body, 
whether it be ſharp or gentle, 
doth accordingly require either a 
ſnort or a long batience. Moſt 


ſure it is that all ſuch Complaints 
and all inward Grief receiv'd by 
N Sickneſs, 
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Sickneſs, are no other thing but 
even an Increaſe of their Evil. 
What availeth then ſuch Sorrow 
for the bad Diſpoſition of the 
Body, lamenting and complaining 
thereof day and night, which 
maketh us more wretched and un- 
fortunate ?. Let us then think 
that he who from Heaven be- 
holdeth our Calamities, and no- 
teth withal our Patience, will 
either eaſe us with preſent 
Remedy, or elſe beſtow on us 
ſome ſingular or excellent Gift. 

If Leproſy grieve us, a Diſeaſe 
ſo much to be eſchew'd, ſhould 
we therefore be ſo diſquieted, as 
ro be utterly void of all Patience ! 
So far as my Judgment reacheth, 
I fay, no; ſeeing it is no other 
thing but a Defect or Want in the 
foremoſt Parts of the Body, and 
never, or very ſeldom of the 
whole Conſtitution. If it chance 
ro enter deep, to eat and con- 
ſume the Members, as it did in 
the Platoniſt Plot inus, yet it 
reacheth not ſo far as to infect 
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famous Temple or - Cathedral 
Church, and ſee the Gares beſer 
with Poor People, Deaf, © Blind, 
Dumb, Stammering ; ſome with 
ugly Sores, or others toothleſs 
with Age, who wich pitiful Ge- 
ſtures crave Peoples Charity ; im- 
mediately I ſay to my ſelf, Behold 
how many Accidents happen to 
Men, whereby they perſuade 
themſelves that they loſe all Con- 
tentation, and are plung'd in a 
whole Sea of Miſeries. But the 
Deaf Man hath no ſufficient rea. 
ſon to be ſad, or to deem him- 
ſelf unhappy, conſidering thro 
choſe Entries or Paſſages many 


offenſive things make their en- 


trance to the Mind. But will ye 
more apparently perceive that 
ſome kind of Felicity abideth 
with Deafneſs? Mark thei: how 
the. Deaf are receiv'd with 
Laughter, and ſent away with 
Smilings; and tho ſeldom or ne- 
ver our Hearts do relent, or wax 
pitiful at the ſight of a deaſ 
Body, yet may he rejoice the 


the Soul, except the Soul 
conſent thereto: It bringeth 
with it chis ſingular Benefit, it 
keepeth us from the Company of 
Men, yea and oftentimes of ſuch 
Men as are more to be ſhun'd 
than Leproſy it ſelf, Let it ſut- 
fice thee, that the King of Hea- 
ven hateth thee not; let it 
ſuffice thee, that God the righ- 
teous judge, as well of Angels as 
of Men, of whom it is written, 
That the wicked ſhall not dwell 
with him, neither ſhall the Un- 
righteous ſtand before his eyes; that 
he, I ſay, never abhor'd Lepers, 
bur did viſit them in their own 
Houſes, and was a Partaker of 
their Banquets. 

Again, whenſoever I goto any 


rather, becauſe he heareth not 
che Scoffs, Taunts and Rebukes of 
oad diſpos'd and mannerleſs Per- 
[ONS Viyſſes, that wiſe Gre- 
cian, whom Homer praiſes ſo 
much, did with Art endeavour to 
be deaf ; when neither Nature 


nor Fortune would be ſo kind as 


to grant him ſo pleaſing a Bene- 
fit, this wiſe Captain could by no 
other means eſcape with aſſurance 
from the curſed Songs of the en- 
ticing Mermaids. O how happy 
and fortunate were deaf Men, if 
they underſtood their own Good, 
or would ſometime conſider, how 
becauſe thoſe Entrances are ſhut 
up, there cannot paſs thro ro the 
Mind any Lies, Errors, falſe O- 


pinions, Blaſphemies, or wanton 
Songs: 
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Songs! True it is, that a deaf talk with thoſe that are dead long 


Man heareth not him, who with 


a dainty cunning. Hand toucheth 
the Lute, or the ſharp-ſounding 
Cittern ; in recompence where- 


of, he is free from hearing the 


braying of Aſſes, the grunting of 
Swine, the howling of Wolves, 
the barking of Dogs, the roaring 
of Lions, the crying of Bears, 
and gnaſhing of wild Boars : He 
is likewiſe deliver'd from the 
loud and ridiculous Laughter of 
Fools, and the imperfet Com- 
plaints of defperate Perſons. I 
remember how a Gentleman once 
told me, that he being in the 
furtheſt Parts of Calabria, deſi- 
rous to paſs the Iſle of Sicily, 
wiſh'd that he might be deaf for 
2 time, becauſe he would not 
hear the dolorous Cries which 
were made all over the Country 
for the loſs of Serica, the Worm 
which maketh Silk, and whereby 
the People had moſt part of 
their Living. Likewiſe, being 
once in the Bay of Biſcay, I was 
glad ro ſtop my Ears that I might 
not hear the hideous roaring of 
thoſe rowling Seas. Deaf Men 
are ſafe from many Deceits, ſeeing 
weare by no means oftner de- 
ceiv'd, than by diſſembling 
Speeches, The Ears are very 
dangerous Plagues to our Bodies, 
eſpecially ro Princes, who being 
puff'd up with the venomous 
Breath of mighty Flatterers, with 
extreme diſpleaſure, do bring 
both themſelves and others to 
miſerable Ruin. If we can talk 
with no other body becauſe we 
are deaf, then let us talk with our 
ſelves, remembring what Tulh 
faith, That he who can talk with 
himſelf, let him not deſire to talk 
with any other; for deaf Men may 


ago, reading their witty Sayings, 
and profiting by them. The ſame 
man's Counſel doth likewiſe won- 
derfully pleaſe me, where he 
faich, The Blind may comfort him- 
ſelf with the help of his Ears, and 
the Deaf may receive Comfort by 
his Eyes. Why then ſhould it 
offend any one to be blind or 
deat ? Peradventure you are 
hereby hinder'd from underſtand- 
ing the ſweet Notes of Muſick, 
the Numbers of either Diapente 
or Diapaſon, and ſuch-like Pro- 
portions of Pleaſure : Why, if 
you hear nor with bodily Ears 
the Differences of mens Voices, 
the Harmony of Organs, or 
whatſoever other Inſtruments, 
may it not content you to com- 
prehend the ſelf-ſame matters in 
your Mind, ſeeing the Delectation 
of the Mind is much more to be 
eſteem'd than that of the Ear? 
Admit that ye can have no know- 
ledg of Muſical Numbers, is not 
the knowledg of the Numbers of 
Verrues ſufficient to attain a bleſ- 
ſed Life, therein by Exerciſe to 
grow perfect, wherein Deafneſs 
can be no hindrance at all ? I re- 
member that once I believ'd aſ- 
ſuredly that I was ſuddenly be- 
come deaf, nor did it ſeem any 
Grief at all ro me, bur rather 
urg'd me, with my Heart lifred 
up to Heaven, to ſay, 1 render 
thee thanks, O Lord, for all that 
thou haſt ſent me, and bleſſed be 
thy Name for ever, ſeeing I chanc'd 
not to become deaf, before, by bear- 
ing, I receiv'd thy Holy Faith. 
And further, I thus commun'd 
with my ſelf: Albeit I ſhall no 
more hereafter liſten to the ſweer 
Notes of the Nightingale, Lark, 
Liner, or any other Bird, yet 
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will I direct the Ears of my Heart 
to the Melody of Heaven, and 


Heavenly Voices. And tho I 
hear not him that ſhall talk of 
me, ot to me, yet may I never- 
theleſs hear God, who ſpeakerh 
within my Heart, whoſe Commu- 
nication is always of Truth and 
Peace, whereas the Conference of 
Men ſavoureth of Wrath and 
Diſcord. —— 

Now it followeth, that I ſhould 
let you underſtand, that neither 
the Dumb, nor the Stammerer or 
imperfe& Speaker, have any more 
juſt occaſion to complain, or to 
_ deſpair of their own Happineſs 
than any of them before-men- 
tion'd; for the Tongue hath 
commonly done moſt grievous Dit- 
pleaſures to many, and heen rhe 
occaſion of much more Evil than 
Good. He told a Lye, who long 
azo ſaid, that he had ſlain the 


King of Iſrael, and his Son allo ; | 


yer not being guilty of that wic- 
ked Deed, did ſuffer thereby tlie 
Puniſnment due to a Murderer. 
If Caliſthenes, Cicero, and De- 
mſthenes, who were ſo eloquent, 
had been dumb, they had ſurely 
livd a far longer time, and not 
have ended their days with ſo 
much Heart ſorrow as they did. 
O how many have I known, both 
Men and Women, more vile and 
infamous of their Tongue, than 
of their Deeds? Truly there is 
not any one Part of our Body 
more ready to do hurt than the 
Tongue is, no nor more hard 
and difficult to govern ; there- 
fore the Prophet ſaid well, 1 will 
took to my w.tvs, that I offend not 
with my Tonzne, And in another 
place, the Holy Ghoſt, conſider- 
ing how proud and apt this Mem- 
ber is to offend, ſaith, Bleſſed is 
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the Man that hath not offended 


with his Tongue. I am ſure that 
(for the moſt. part) all Wars 
would ceaſe, all Deceits, Forni- 
cations, and an infinite number 
of deteſtable Deeds would utter- 
ly be ended, if the Togue (with 
its evil Food) did not ſtill nou- 
riſh and maintain them. Now, 
if the Dumb have no juſt cauſe 
to complain, or thereby to think 
themſetves any jor the lefs hap- 
py, the Stammerer or unready 
Speaker hath leſs occaſion of ſor- 
row, eſpecially being thereby 
compar'd to Moſes, who was fo 
much belov'd, and familiar with 
Cod. I have ſeen divers poſ- 
ſeſs'd with ſome Impediments in 
their Speech, who have been en- 
du'd with many rare and ſingular 
Vertues; and on the contrary 
part, I have noted many, very 
fluent and eloquent of their 
Tongue, polluted with ma- 
nifold ugly Vices.. And well 
may I ſay, that ir is no leſs Wiſ⸗ 
dom to hold one's Peace, than to 
be fine and curious in Talk; for 
whoſoever cannot readily commu- 
nicate his Thoughts to another, 
he talketh the more familiarly 
with himſelf, or elſe continueth 
much better contented with ſuch 
Teſtimony, as only apperraineth 
ro what he would ſay, and not 
to that which indeed he deli- 
vereth imperfectly.— | 

Again, if you ſay, what Com- 
fort ſhall we miniſter to ſuc» 
whoſe Bodies are puniſh'd with 
Sores, Boils, or other putrifying 
Corruptions, and thereby do be- 
come the more unquiet in their 
Minds ? I ſee many that do very 


| 
| 


much complain thereof, and yet 
without any juſt cauſe : But what 
would ſuch do, if they were 

: compel'd 
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terly cry out upon: To ſuch 


compel'd to ſuffer ſharp pains 
indeed, wherewith no Eaſe at all 
were mingled, that repine ſo 
much at Sores, Bliſters, or Boils, 
which have both their Original 
and Aſſuaging, and by the Opi- 
nion of many learned Phyſicians 
are very wholſom for the Body ? 
He ſeemeth to me not only too 
tender, bur likewiſe very effemi- 
nate, that will forſake a rough 
and thorny Path, which brings 
him at length to a Field full of 
all Pleaſures and Delights. The 
Body troubled with theſe Infir- 
mities, needeth no Clock in the 
nighr co raiſe it roholy and vir- 
tuous Exerciſes ; and for my own 
part, if it be my lot to be af- 
flicted with the like Condition, 1 
think it would make me more 
quick and ready to do good 
Works, wherein I find my ſelf 
too ſlothful and negligent, — 
Let us now deſcend a little 
lower, and come to Decrepid, 
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cauſe you are at your Journy's 
end? Methinks you ought much 
rather to be ſorry, if you come 
not thither; and who doubteth, 
ſeeing ſtill we go on toward the 
End, but that the quickeſt haſte 
and ſpeed is the moſt natural? 
Alas, alas, Yourh hath ns other 
Guide but Raſhneſs and Impati- 
ence, whereas Age briugeth with 
it ſound Judgment and Prudence. 
| Youth hath more Follies than 
the Peacock painted Feathers, but 
Age more Honours than can be 
recounted. In brief, every Age 
is good to ſuch as are good, and 
evil to none bur ſuch as are evil, 
or do apply their time to evil 
Converſation, Ir is very true, 
that King Evander (as Virgil re- 
hearſeth) complaining of his 
Old Age, cry'd out lamenrably 
after this manner: O that Jupiter 
would yeſtore to me thoſe” Tears 
which are paſt / But Socrates ne- 
ver ſpake ſuch a word, nor Plato, 


Wrinkled, and Toothleſs Age, which] Fabius, or learned Cato, ali which 


many exdlaim againſt, and bir- 


anſwer, that their Complaints are 
very unjuſt'; and more eaſy it 1: 
for them to attain the true Hea- 
ven and Felicity of the Mind, 
than young, raſh and inconſide- 
rate Heads, who are no way ca- 
pable of ſo great a Benefit. Stand 
before me, I pray you, you that 
ſo extremely grieve at Old Age; 
Are you ſorry that you are old? 
Why, what is this murmuring, 
but merely to repine and grudge 
that you have liv'd ſo long 
You travel'd on upon your way, 
and yet it ſeems you are ſorry for 
arriving ſo near your Journy's 
end. What, would you ſtill tra. 
vel, and not every day be wearici 


were wiſe and Reverend Old Men. 
But had Evander taſted half the 
Sweetneſs which good old Simeon 
did, could we think he would 
with ſuch earneſtneſs have call'd 
for his paſt Days, or have wiſh'd 
the renewing of ſo many Troubles? 
aAſſuredly Iam perſuaded to the 
contrary. I think he would ra- 
ther have ſaid with the Prophet 
David, Wo is me, becauſe my Dwel- 
ling upon Earth is thus prolong'd / 
To - conclude, the Inſtability of 
our Deſires is Wonderful; we 
blame Old Age, and yet ace a- 
fraid at fuſt that we ſhall nor 
live to it. What a thing is this, 
that every Man coveteth to live 
to be old, and yet when he is ſo, 
hie can hardly endure to be calPd 


than other? Do you ſtorm be- 


ſo? Bur ſome Man perhaps may 
gc here 
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here alledg to me, chat willingly 


e could be content to be old, 

t then the loſs of his Teeth, 
which makes his Cheeks ſink, and 
his Gums grow miſhapen, theſe 
are unſeemly Sights in an Old 
Man or Woman. To this I an- 
ſwer, That there is more Uſe and 
Benefit to be made of our loſs 


of Teeth, than any thing we can 
ve by enjoying them. Firſt, 
we may learn thereby to repoſe 


ſmall Confidence in our inward 
and ſofteſt Parts, when hard 
Bones axe ſo weak, and quickly 


Jeave us, Secondly, we may 
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another, they are all converted 
into their firſt Subſtance. One 
Benefit more Toothleſs Age may 
pur thee in mind of, to wit, that 
as thou haſt had here a time of 
Sojourning, where thou haſt fed 
daintily, and enjoy'd all worldly 
Pleaſures ; ſo now tbere is another 
Country to be fought after, ano- 
ther Home, and more certain 
Habitation, where thou art not 
to feed on material Meats, ſuch 
as are chew'd, receiv d and di- 
geſted in the Stomach, but 
ſuch whereto thy Teeth are not 
availing, nor any Organ of thy 
Body helpful; the Heavenly 


learn what a frail and brittle 
Creature Man is, ſeeing thoſe 
— which ſeem'd ſo hard and 
ong in him, are found to be 
not only weak, bur many times 
the Canoes of intolerable Pains 
and Anguiſh, and being appointed 
2 the Beauty and Serendch of 
the Mouth, thro their own De- 
fects they become ſuch an Enemy 
thereto. We read that Zenobia 
Queen of the Eaſt, as one of her 
efeſt Ornaments of Beauty, 
had ſuch fair Teeth, that when- 
ever ſhe talk'd or laugh'd, the 
m'd like two Ranks of ric 
orient Pearls; bur go to her 
Grave, and look for them now, 
and thou ſhale find that Death 
hath favour d her no more than ſeen, 


Table ſpread in the Land of the 
Living, the neverfailing Plenty 
of all true Abundance, which 
God (in his good time) make 
us all Partakers of, Amen.—— 

1 ſhall conclude, with af 
ſerting, that as Gold alrer'd by 
the Artificer into ever ſo many 
ſhapes, or uſed upon all kinds 
of Ornaments, continueth the 
ſelf-ſame true Metal ſtill ; ſo the 
Wiſe and Vercuous-minded Man, 
both in Sickneſs and in Health, 
retainerh ſtill his honourable 
Conſtancy, As in 4 Fire (faith 
Socrates) we diſcern à clear 
Brightneſs, ſo in a moderate 
Soul is worldly Felicity ſooneſt 


— 


„ 


_— _ 


. 


3 


Paradox LVI. 


In Praiſe of a Coward. In a Letter to an 
Athenian Brother. | 


My dear aud only Brother, think you a Man of COURAGE, 
Fo your Commiſfion for a yer I know you have roo much 
1 Captain's Place (in the Spa- Wiſdom and Prudence ever to 

e e make meladyiſes Nan to Buck Th 


Cen ef ary RR — by 
. 
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The Good we a, the It that we endure, 
"Tis all for fear, to make our ſelves ſecure : 


Merely for Safety after Fame we thirſt, 


For all Men wou'd be Cowards if they durſt. 


This, Brother, being my caſe, I 
zk your Counſel as to a Duel 
that Iam provok'd to fight : for 
(a you know very well) ftain'd 
Hmour cannot be waſh'd clean but 
pith Blood.— "Yeſterday 1 
was call'd Fool, and one took 


= 


the boldneſs before my face to 
give me 4 Box on the ear, Some 
that are ignorant in compoſin 
ſuch matters tell me, that I m 
revenge my ſelf, or ſhall be poſted 
for 4 Coward if I don't : bur ler 
_ a care of provoking 
I, "3-9 | 


Let fear upon the proſperous Hearts tale hold, 
Cowards themſelves in Miſeries grow bold. 


Bur (now I think on't) tis beſt 
ſleeping in a whole Skin, and 
therefore in mere Prudence I for- 
zive the Affront. Beſides, thoſe 
Men whoſe Judgment is too good 
to excite me to a Duel, tell me, 
that I have been too much abus'd 
dead) by the Tongue, and the 
Hands of this Coward, to provoke 


As Cheats to play with thoſe flill aim, 
That do not underſtand the Game; | 


his Sword too, For altho It 


troubles me to be call'd Fool, 
yet twould much more vex me, 
if a Scandal ſhould be rai, d that 
Iwas dead, If I were mut u 
in my Grave, he might at his 
pleaſure and in ſafety ſpeak ill of 
my Courage: And yet he would 
never affront me, if he thought I 
durſt fight him. | 


So Cowards never uſe their Might, 
But againſt ſuch as will not fight. 


Had J not better then ſtay in the 
World, that I may be always 
rady to chaſtiſe him, when 
tis ſaucy Tongue ſhall provoke 
me? Infallibly, choſe that ad- 
iſe me to the Tragedy, do not 
conſider that if 1 am the Cata- 
ſrophe, he'll laugh at my Va- 


| 


lour; if I kill him, People will 
de apt to think, that I ſent him 
out of the Warld, becauje I durſt not 
ſtay here whilſt he was alrve; If 
I take away his Sword, they'll. 

fayI dreaded his being arm'd; 
or if I ſhould run from bim, 
they'll perhaps ſay, - 


Diſguis'd in all the Masks of Night, 
We left our Enemy on his flight, 
In equal Fear of Night and Day, 
He tear'd himſelf, and run away + 


He 


o — IL C—_ — 


7 - 
{- 
* 


| 
| 
| 


[ 
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To fly, and run away his 
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He never was in greater need, | 
Nor leſs Capacity of Speed. 
Diſabled, both in Man and Beaſt, 


beſt ; 


To keep the Enemy, and Fear 

From equal falling on his Rear : 

And tho with Kicks and Bangs he ply d 

The further and the nearer fide, 
(As 'Seamen ride with all their force, 
And thug as if they row'd the Horſe, 

And when the Hackny ſails myſt ſwift, 

Believe they lag, or run adrift) 

So tho he poſted e er ſo faſt, | 

His Fear was greater than his Haſte ; 


For Fear, tho fleeter than 
Believes tis always left 


the Wind, 
behind, 


But timely Running's no ſmall part 

Of Conduct in the Martial Art; 

By that ſome glorious Feats atchieve, 
As Citizens by Breaking thrive. 

It ſaves th* Expence of Time and Pains, 


And dangerous beating out 


of Brains, + 


For they that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that's ſlain. 
And they who run from th' Enemy, 

Engage them equally to fly ; 

And then the Fight's become a Chace, 

They win the Day, chat win the Race. 


But if we come off with equai] 


Honour, to what purpoſe: ſhould 
we expoſe our ſelves to the worſt 
of all Dangers (which is Death) 
and decide nothing? Beſides, al- 
tho I had Mars's Power, and 
could end the Combat to my 
Honour, he might nevertheleſs 
brag that he had forc'd me to 
commit a great Folly. No, no, 
Brother, Ill not unſheath, to drive 
my Enemy by Death from me: 
For my part, I fear wt to be, or 
20 let him be, He thinks it an 
Honour to him, that he never 
ſtood in fear of the Parcæ; if 
he*ll have me believe it, ler him 
kill himſelf. I' conſult all the 


fourſcore years, and if I find he 
hath done well, I' then endes. 
vour to live as many more, and 
repent, to expiate my Cowardli. 
neſs. You'll think perhaps this 
proceeding (in a Man of Cou- 
rage) very ſtrange; but, Bro- 
ther, to ſpeak my mind freely t 
you, 7 find that Life is a fit 
thing, that I had rather content 
my ſelf with this that I en, 
than hazard for a better, and gi 
@ worſe, This Aggreſſor would, 
it may be, die, that he might be 
uickly out of his pain; Bt! 
quickiy Pain 
| that am more ſtout, will endet 
vour to live a great while, that 
may run the hazard of being a lug 
time in a capacity to die. Doth be 


wife Men for this threeſcore or 


think 
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think to advance his Credit, by| mad, having known ir, to venture 
declaring that he is weary, and] it. For my part, I like Day-light 
deſires to return to Darkneſs, his] well, and love not to ſleep under 
frſt Lodging? What, is he afraid | ground, becauſe one cannot - ſee there. 
of the Sun? Poor Fool / it he | Let him not be puff'd up tho at 
knew what a ſcurvy thing it is to | this Refuſal; for I'd have him 
he deceas'd, he would not make | know, that I have two or three 
ſo much haſte. *Tis not bravely | Killing-Thruſts, - beſides: other 
done in a Man to hazard his Life |Slighrs ; and I will not fight for 
before he is thirty years old, be- fear of diſcovering them. I ſay 
cauſe he expoſes what he knows | it again, for fear of diſcovering 
not; bur if after that Age he them, and yet Reader don't think 
ventures it, I'll maintain he's | that { Fear} any Cowardice nei · 

| ear, whe 


6 


Who would believe what ſtrange Bugbears 
Mankind creates it ſelf of Fears ? 
That ſpring, like Fern, that inſe& Weed, 
urvocally without Seed; 
And hate no poſſible Foundation, 
But merely in th' Imagination: 
And yet can do more dreadful Feats 
Than Hags with all their Imps and Teats, 
Make more bewitch and haunt themſelves, |: 
Than all their Nurſeries of Elves:  ©&#f f 
For Fear does things ſo like a Witch, 
Iis hard t' unriddle which # which; 
Sets up Communities of Senſes, 
To chop and change Intelligences : 


ic i As Roſicruſian Virtuoſt's | 
" Can ſee with Ears, and hear with Noſos, 


And when they neither ſee nor | hear, 
Have more than both ſupply'd by Fear, 
That makes them in the dark ſee Viſions, 
And hag themjelves with Apparitions ; 
And when their Eyes diſcover leaſt, 
Diſcern the ſub? leſt Objects beſt, 

Do things not contrary alone 

To th Force of Nature, but its own ;; 
The Courage of the braveſt daunt, 
And turn Poltroons to Valiant: 
For Men as reſolute appear, _ 

With too much, as too little Fear; 
And when they're out of hope of flying, 
Will run away from Death by dying, 

Or turn again to ſtand it out, 
And thoſe that fled, like Lions rout « 


For 
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for Fear oft braver Feats performs, 
Than ever Courage dar d in Arms , 

It is an Ague that ' forſakes 

And haunts by Fits thoſe whom it takes. 


There are a Hundred other Reaſons Brother, you are a Soldier 2nd 
that make me abhor Duels. But | ſhall determine this Point of Hh 
dorh he think, if he had taken nour; bur (except you are in w. 
away my Life, that he had done ry great haſte for my Eſtate) 4 
with me? To the contrary, I not adviſe me to draw my $wort 
ſhould by it become more terrible, for the Sleeping in a whole Shin 
and I am confident in 4 Fortnight moſt agreeable ro | 
after, he could not look upon me | „ 

without being frighted. However Tour moſt Affectionate Brother dt. 


_— 


— * . _— 
—— — 


Parador LVII. 


In Praiſe of a Wife who is Black, Blind, Wrinkled 
6 rooked and Dumb, ; | 


HICH of Virtues ſhall T firſt admire? 
(Rare piece of Nature's Wonder) O inſpire 
My over-amorous Soul, ye Virgins Nine, 
That bleſs the Fount of flowing Hippocrene / 
Create a Fancy in me that may fly 
Above the towring Head of Rhapſody. 
Negra, thou art not fair, I cannot | | 
The bluſhing Morn (bright Herald to the Day) 
Riſerh in either Cheek ; nor yet ſuppoſe 
The blameleſs Lily and chaſt baſhful Roſe 
Have a Contention there, for theſe (we know) 
Change with their Seaſons ; they but bud, and blow, 
And then expire for ever; all their Story | 
Is at an end, when they begin their Glory. 

But thou art Black, and therein lovely (roo) + 
Conſtant, as Fate, unto thy changeleſs Hew, | 
(Like to thy inward Soul) where we may find 
Thy Face to be fit Emblem to thy Mind ; 
Conſtantin all chaſte Thoughts, and a black Night 

Sometimes allows more Pleaſure than the Light 
Of a clear Summer-Morning, when we pleaſe 
To dedicate our wearied Brains to eaſe 
On a ſoft Pillow ; Marriage Beds allow | 
The Night for Lover's Alia, and (we know) 


That, 
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That, e er the Seaſons of the Year decay, 

Night claims as much of Rule, as doth the Day. 

Thy Blackneſs is thy Happineſs 5 by thee 2 Black, 
The Paint of white and red Adultery A 
Can have no Entertainment ; all Mens Eyes 


May truſt thy Face, tor it brooks no diſguiſe; 


Thou need'ſt no Scarfs, no Black-bags here prevail, 


Thy Face 1s both thy Beauty and thy Vail. 
Were thou not Blind (ſome ſay) thou would'ſt deſpair, 

For being ſo, thou think'ſt thy ſelt as fair (Blind. 

As Helen was; but thoſe are Fools, and know 

No reaſon to alledg, until I ſhow 

The perfect Truth, thou doſt reſerve thy Eyes, 


But to look inward, where true Beauty lies. 


Thou look*ſt not onVain-glory, idle Toys 
That mock the Senſe, and are not real Joys, 


But Lights that lead ro Miſery ; in thee 
It is a Virtue that thou canſt nor ſee. | 


Some call thee Wrinkled * Negra, and are bold * Wrinkled. 
To tell me that my Miſtreſs is as old — 

As twice my Age (thus all ſeek to beguile 

Thy precious worth) each Wrinkle is a Smile; 

(Had they my Eyes to ſee) then they would know 

(If they be Smiles) why they continue ſo : 

I anſwer'd, that thoſe Smiles are always ſhown 


Jo tell thou till arc Friends with every one. 


So art thou termed Crooked , *cauſe they ſee # Crooked. 
Thee (like the Figure of Humility) | 


Still bending to the Earth; but thcu art wiſe, 


And wilt ſalute all Creatures (ſince thy Eyes 
Deny thee to make Choice) twere better be 
Always ſo bent, than loſe Humility. . | 
Then do they call thee * Dumb (alas) becaufe Dumb. 
Thou art not frequent in the talking Laws : 
Of idle Women; muſt the cruel Throng 
Of rank Backbirers fay thou haſt no Tongue? 
Admit thou haſt not, tis not thy Intent 
That thy chaſte Silence ſhould give free Conſent 
To every Motion; then they wonder what 
Thou moveſt thy Head, or poinr'ſt thy Fingers at. 
Theſe were Enigma's to them, till I tol 
The Meaning; and the Riddle did unfold, 
Thar none but they, who in thy Thoughts abode, 
Can underſtand the Virtue of thy Nod. 
So, art thou none but mine, for only I 
Retain the Knowledg of that Myſtery ; 
And I am thine, who (ſpite of envious Mocks) 
Will marry thee—— by way of Paradox : 
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No otherwiſe (believe me 
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Negra) 10 


T'll lie with thee, and beget Children too. 


Thus you that marry ill, 


and live worſe Lives, 


(Like me) make Para- doxes of your Wives. 


Paradox L VIII. 


We live in Heaven; or a Paradox proving we are per- 
— fecly bappy in this World. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


E live in Heaven 

Tis a Paradox will ſur- 

prize many ſerious Chriſtians that 
conſider this World as a Stage of 
Sin and Miſery; but as ſtrange a: 
the Paradox ſeems, I hope to make | 
it appear we now live in Heaven, 


World, if we pleaſe. All 
Men naturally defire Happineſs ; all 
their Plots and Endeavours aim ar 
this End only, and therefore to 
make chis Paradox the more intel. 
ligible, I'll divide it into Eight 


or may be perfectly happy in this 


8 I'll begin with 


SEET. 1. 
 AView of the Perfection of Earthly Happineſs. 


1 4 Happineſs is uſual | 


ly reduc'd ro theſe three 
Heads, ro Riches, Honour and 
Pleaſures ; from which, as from 
ſeveral Fountains, all the reſt 
doth ſpring and procced, and he 
that enjoys theſe may be ſaid to 
enjoy a Terreſtrial Paradiſe of 
Happineſs. 

To deiine the Riches of the 
World, were to tell you what e- 
very Man knows; the good Ef- 
fetts and Benefits which ſpring 
from thence are many and divers. 
Good Education, Acquaintance, 
Friends, Lovers, Honour, Au- 
thority, and many Pleaſures of 
divers forts are hereby often oc- 
eaſton'd : So as many rich Men 
ſeem to enjoy an Earthly Para- 


diſe. | 


True Honour is defin'd to be 
che ſhining Brightneſs of worthy, 
virtuous and gracious Actions, re- 
flected from our own Coaſciences 
to the Sight and View of thoſe 
wich whom we live: It may be 
allo call'd a graceful Reſpect or 
renown'd Reputation, which eve- 
ry Man ought to have in recom 
pence of his Worthineſs, which 
is declar'd unto the World by 

ood and glorious Deeds, and ap- 

rov'd of by the acknowledgment. 
of good and virtuous Men; 
it ſhinech moſt brightly in ſuch 
as are of greateſt Birth, of great: 
eſt Riches, and of greateſt Dig 
nity and Authority both in Church 
and Commonwealth, 


= 


« Terreſtrial Paradiſe which may 


It is not then an imaginary 
phantaſy, but a ſplendent Bright- 
neſs, which maketh him that 15 
the Subject thereof, to ſhine forth 
4 the 1 Rays of a Dia- 
mond; and foraſmuch as it 

occedeth from virtuous and 
worthy Actions, it is always 
accompanyd with inward Joy 
and Pleaſure. And among no- 
ble, good, and great Spirits, 
nothing is more defirous and plea- 
fant; inſomuch as they will ſpare 
no Labour, no Pain, but willing- 
ly and fearleſſy will adventure thro 
many Difficulties, many Perils to 
ain the ſame. 

good Name, ſaith Solomon, 3s 
better than Gold, and more precious 
than Ointment, 

Pleaſures. are of divers ſorts : 
all the Riches, Honour and De- 
lights of the World ſerve to 
pleaſe our Minds. What a num- 
ber of excellent Pleaſures and Fe- 
cities hath God created in this 


pleaſe our Senſes ! 


And firſt the Senſe of Steing 3 
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As the Heavens in their glorious 
Aſpect, theSun in its lovelyBright- 
neſs, the Moon her Silver Rays, 
the Stars their twinkling Sparks, 
the Air its fair Nakedneſs, the 
Birds enamel'd with all ſorts of 
Colours, the Trees bedeck'd with 
Blofſoms, Fruits and Leaves, the 
Meadows with Tapeſtry Green, 
the Rivers with the Cryſtal of their 


Streams, the Sea its huge and 


pleaſant watry Mantle, and an in- 
finite number of Creatures both 
in the Earth and Sea of different 
Figures ; fair and goodly Cities, 
Towns, Churches, Houſes, Or- 
chards, Gardens, all pleaſanc Pla- 
cer, and all fair, beautiful, and 


am able Creatures - 
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To pleaſe the Senſe of Hearing 
alſo, How, can we but be much 
delighted amidſt rhe Pleaſures of 
a ſweet Harmony, either of voi · 
ces or Inſtruments; at the pret- 
ty Purling of a Silver Brook, the 
ſweet running Murmurs of a plea- 
ſant Fountain, the pleaſing Notes 
and pretty warbling of Birds, the 
amorous Accents of à delicate 
Voice, join'd with the ſweet Al- 
lurements of the Melody of a 
Lure, the muſical Tunes and de- 
lightful Strains of all kind of In- 
ſtruments; to hear the pleaſant 
and gallant Noiſes of Bells, Trum- 
pets, Drums, and other delicious 
Sounds! Alſo to hear pleaſing 
Diſcourſes, Hiſtories, Songs, Tales, 
Jeſts, News, and the like. 

So like wiſe of the other Senſes, 
as the Taſting of ſweet and deli - 
cious Meats of all forts, of plea- 
fant and ſparkling Wine, and o- 
ther delightful Liquors. _ 

Alſo the Smelling of odorife- 
rous Perfumes, Flowers of every 
kind, and all other ſweet and fra- 
grant things; there is ſuch a mul- 


titude of Delights and Felicities 


in the World to pleaſe the Sen- 
ſes, as they are innumerable. ö 
Likewiſe the moſt pleaſant and 
happy Society of Parents, Chil- 
dren, Wives, Lovers, Friends, 
Kindred and Acquaintance ; and 
in general, the Enjoyment of 
Riches, Honour, all ſorts of law- 
ful Sports, Recreations, Delights 
and Happineſſes, and whatſoever 
is pleaſant and delectable. 
Inſomuch, as from divers of 
theſe Particulars (as might be at 
large dilated in whole Volumes) 
ſpringeth abundance of ſweet and 
innocent Joys and Felicities ; E- 
nough to charm, and bring our 
Minds into an Extaſy of Joy 1 


Happiness. 
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In all which, if we throughlyſ ſee, that even in this Life we na 
view them in their Number, Va- 
riety, Pleaſantneſs, Excellency, 
and happy Effects, we may plainly 


enjoy a Terreſtrial Heaven; g 
in plainer Words, we may be per: 
fectly happy in this World if we 
pleaſe. | 


Abſtra of che Firſt SECTION. 


Here is within the Earth ſo many Treaſures, 
Such glorious Honours and delightful Pleaſures, 
That who enjoys all theſe Felicities, 
_ Enjoys indeed an Earthly Paradiſe. | 
The Sun, Moon, Stars, whoſe glittering Heavenly Beams 
Daxle our Eyes, likewiſe the Silver Streams 
Of Rivers, Fountains, pretty Birds to ſee, 
And other Creatures, Bloſſoms on each Tree; 
Fruits, Leaves, the Meadows, Woods and Fields ſo green, 
A pleaſant Objects therein to be ſeen. Ea 
So likewiſe pleaſant Cates, and Banquet-Diſhes, 
All forts of dainty Meats, as Fowls and 7 3 
Sweet pleaſing Liquors, brisk, neat, ſparkling, fine 
Canary, and the like delicious Wine, 5 | 


To pleaſe our taſting Senſe, 


of every kind 


Abundance in this Paradiſe we find. 

And alſo Flowers, Perfumes and fragrant things 
Of divers ſorts, the Earth yields forth and brings, 
To pleaſe the Senſe of Smelling, inſomuch 
The Pleaſures of the Earth are truly ſuch ; 

So ſweet, ſo many, that if I ſhould tell 

Tou what, how ſweet, how many, 1 ſhould dwell 
For ever in Diſcourſe : It doth ſurmount 

AU Pens, all Tongues to ſhew, and to recount 


The happy 


Pleaſures loving Parents may, 


And Children alſo mutually enjoy 

Each in the other; likewiſe Husbands, Wives, 
Lovers and Friends, even during all their Lives. 
We live by Charms ſo perfect, that we may 
A Paradiſe of ſweet Delights enjoy. 


S E C To II. 
We ought to enjoy Earthly erſectim Cor Happineſs ) with Contentmenf 


Aving view'd wherein Earth- 
ly Perfection conſiſts, now, 
to the Intent we may be further 
happy therein, let us endeavour 
to ſettle our Minds in a content - 
ed Eſtate, in all Accidents and 


* 


Conditions, and ſo to enjoy theſe 
Terreſtrial Felicities with a cott- 
rented happy Mind. 

Tris ſtrange that ſome have put 
this Truth into a Paradox, Thu 


be is the richeſt and nay ba 16d 
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ol i moſt tonteated, when nothing is firing little, atcotdiig to Nawte; 
more certain than it; the Soul Moderation and Realon, is very 
er. having no Treaſures, no Happi- juſt. It is in every Man's Power, 
we neſs more properly her own, nor he may find it within himſelf 3 
more in effect, than that of Con - Nature hath ſo provided, that in 
tentment. | fall things, ſo muchas ſufficeth; is 
- He that is poor in Deſires, is at hand, and in our own Power, 
rich in Contentment. One ſaith, A little we know of theſe 
Who bridleth his intemperate De- Earthly Felicities is enough tv 
fires, contendeth even with Ju- ſuffice Nature, and to live well; 
iter himſelf in 3 to him and we may take as much Feli- 
that deſires but a little, a little city in Sufficiency, as if we poſ- 
ſeems much; and he that covers |ſefs'd all the Riches, Honoiirs and 
vo more than what he hath, may Pleaſures in the World; which if 
de ſaid to poſſeſs all the World, [we did, we conld enjoy the gu- 
But he that poſſeſſes abundance perfluity, to wit, that which is 
of theſe Earthly Happineſſes, and above Sufficiency, only by look- 
yet fears the Loſs or Want of ing on, and Contemplation, fo 
them, or out of a covetous, am- may we while it is another's: 
birious; or intemperate volup- What Happigeſs is there on Earth; \ 
tous Heart, grieves becauſe he en- which in our Minds, by Contem- 
joys not ſo much as he deſires, |plation, we may not m_y ? 
is as miſerable as he that wants | And we commonly fee that 
them: thoſe who extend their poor Men, of low degree; are 
Defires beyond Nature and Mo- as contented, as rich, noble; and 
detation, letting looſe their Ap-|volupruous Men; they are uſually 
petites, to follow Vice and Su- more free from Idleneſs, ill Pai- 
perffuities, make fitperfluous| ſions; Intertipetance; and conſe- 
Things neceſſary, their Souls Slaves|quently from ſuch ao e 


| 
| 
[ 


to their Bodies, they are never are incident thereunto ; and we 
contented. They would build ſ may obſerve; they are common- 
ing — 2 and — = ly free, Faw — 1 5 — | 
and Porphiry : would | merry; cotitented, happy Men. | 
ir poſſe a Lordſhip; then 44 Having therefore Food and Rai- 
Kingdom ; after that, the World ; ment, let us be therewith con- 
which if they did, they would] rented; as we are divinely exhor- 
then think the World too little, ted; And concerning Croſſes, 
and grieve becauſe they enjoy no] Want and Troubles, let ſuch 
more, no better Worlds; being | Conſiderations as follow (amongſt 
tever ſatisfy d. They would] divers others which might be 
lare they know not what; they] written) move us to Contentation 
are always reſtleſs, ſtill defigg, in all Conditions. 
trouble and perplex themſelves, | Croſſes, Want and Troubles are 
till they bring themſelves into a common to all Men, oftentimes 
Fool's Paradiſe. Ito the beſt Men, It is à fign of 
But this Mean, for a Man to] Weakneſs not to digeſt that with 
efrich himſelt and to make him · Contentment; which cannot be 
ſelf happy and coutented; by de laroided; * is common 4 
8 7 
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- 
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all, co the beſt Men, when we | 
have fo many and ſuch Compa- 
nioas. 


Spozt. 
F our Pleaſure and Delight. 

boreſight, Expectation, Medi- 
tation, Wiſdom and Fortitude, 


Some Croſſes and Troubles are ſare excellent Remedies againſt 


neceilary, as Winter to Summer, 
elſe Pleaſures and Proſperity 
would become dry, ſtale, weari- 
ſome, and cloy us: Ir is a mix- 
ture of Crotles and Adverſity, 
that makes Proſperity and Plea- 
{ures moſt ſweet unto us. 

We may convert our Minds 
from thoſe things that offend us, 
ro thoſe which are pleaſing, and 
afford us Delectation. Tho we 
have ſome Want and Troubles, 
yet perchance we may enjoy many 
Pleaſures and Felicities alſo; in- 
ſomuch that if we be not too pee- 
viſh and way ward, we may drown 
our Sorrows and Crofles in Plea- 
ſantneſs and Joy. i 

However, the worſt Things 
have ſome mixture of Comfort in 
them; and it is certain, That all 
Croſſes and Troubles will have an 
end, Cuſtom and Time will ſure- 
ly wear them away. Cuſtom is a 
Remedy againſt the moſt tedious 
and irkſom Troubles; even the 
Gally-Slavcs can ſing in their Ser- 
vitude, after they have been 
ſome time accuſtom'd thereunto. 
Time is the Finiſher of all Trou- 
ble: perchance we have already 
wellnigh forgot all the Croſſes and 
S:rrows of our Life: time paſt; 
and ſuch as we do remember, we 
rejhice that they are paſt and gone, 
And this good effect, Croſſes and 
Adveri:ty always leave behind; 


Croſſes and Adverſity. Let us 
raiſe and quicken our Spirits a- 
bove and beyond Fear and Adver- 
ſity, contemning all the Frowns 
and Blows of the World, which 
do ſcare and depreſs only weak 
and feeble Spirits; and to ſettle 
our Minds in a contented. and 
bleſſed Tranquillicy, which is 2 
beautiful, ſweet, equal, pleaſant 
eſtate of the Mind, ſuch. as nei- 
ther good Accidents nor 111, Prof- 
perity nor Adverſity can mend or 
depreſs. „each on 
biety is yet a better Remedy 
againſt Croſſes and Adverſity, and 
the beſt way to Contentment and 
true Happineſs. To conſider that 
the Almighry God, our loving 
Father, doth by his moſt . wiſe, 
juſt, loving and good Providence 
order and guide all things, is e- 
nough to make us ſweetly con- 
rented in all Conditions. It is 4 
ſafe and a happy way to apply 
our Wills to his Will: It is Ef- 
teminacy and Cowardice ts 
complain againſt God, and great- 
ly adds to our Miſery : It is Mag- 
nanimity and Courage to yield 
to him: It is perfect Freedom 


that follows his Captain's Com- 
mands tliro Adverſity and Danger 
as well as Proſperity, ſhall. be 
greatly rewarded. The good Sol. 


Pleaſure and xroſperity, atrer the jdiers of our Heavenly Captain 


ſime is paf?, is the ſweeter. Jo 
and Pleaſure atter Sorrow is 4 

ſtrange Enlightu ing to us, in ſuch 
ſort, as it ſnould ſeem Nature hath 


ſhall be crown'd with eternal Glo- 
ry and Triumph. | 
Let us then do our beſt Endet- 
vours in all good ways for the at- 
tainment of Earthly Happiness 


given Sorrow and Troubles for 
the greater Increaſe and Service 


and depend on the Promgent 
0 


theretore hereby endeavour to 


and Happine is to obey God: e 


of the Almighty , for. Succeſs, 
truſting him in all things, caſting, 
all our Care upon him, who truly 
careth for ſuch as rely on him, 
and truly knows hat is beſt for 
us; ſo may we be aſſur'd that in 
what Eſtate ſoever we be, the 
ſame is beſt for us, and that all 
things - ſhall turn to our Happi- 
neſs; let the World toſs and vary 
it ſelf how it liſt, we ſhall ever, 
remain ſafe and happy: Even 
Croſſes, Loſſes, Want and all 
afflictions ſhall then increaſe our 
Happineſs; for, | 1 
Firſt, we ſhall be deliver d out 
of all Afflidtions, Many are the 
Troubles of the Righteous, ſaith 
King David: (tho often more are 
the Troubles of che Unrighteous) 
but the Lord, faith he, delivers 
the Righreous out of Al. And 


' they that ſow in Tears, ſhall reap 


in Foy : Oftentimes they are de- 
liver'd in this Life, certainly in 
Heaven. How pleaſant will Hea- 
ven be eternally to ſuch as have 
been here in Want and affiitted 
for a time, a moment in compari- 
ſon ? | , 
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our good, All. Things work to the 
Goog of them that , love God, ſaith 
St. Paul; Afflictions take from us 
all haſe Fear and Effeminacy, they 
are Purgat ions to cleanſe us, and 
Bridles to with- hold us from E- 
vils. They are Spurs cite us 
to all Goodneſs: Ii ggpd for me, 
ſaich King David, that I have been 
afflicted. Troubles, Want, and 
Croſſes make us Miſer, more cir- 
cumſpect, reſolute. and cov: g- 
ous. The ſame tries, exerciſes, 
increaſes, quickens, and refines 
all Heavenly Grace in us; Tour 
light Afflict ins, which are but for 
a moment, ſaith St. Paul, ſhall 
work for you an eternal weight of 
Glory. This Glory, it we could 
truly think of, tho we ſhould 
ſuffer all the Miſeries on, Earth, 
yer ſhould we grcacly rezvice and 
glory, to think at what an eaſy 
rate we ſhould gain tuch eternal 
eng,, co 

Why then ſhould we not be 
ſweetly contented in all Condi- 
tions, ſeeing there may be ſuch 
Happineſs in Loſſes, Croſſes, Want 


and afflictions? And what better 


Secondly, we may have Joy] Happineſs can we learn, tian to be 


in all Croſſes and Afflictions: Our 
Saviour ſaich, In the World ye 
ſhall have Afflictions, but in me 
you ſhall rejoice, and your Jay 
"ſhall no Man take from you. Unto 
the Righteous doth ariſe in Trouble, 
Joy; in Darkneſs, Light, faith King 
David, Afflictiors and Want do 
often ſtir up and quicken good 


Souls to look and fee far into Hea- 


ven, poſſeſſing themſelves with 
moſt ſweet and heavenly Joys and 
Conſolations; T do abound: with 
all %, ſaith St. Paul, in the 
midſt of Tribulation. 

Thudly, che fame ſhall turn to 


contented, and ſweetly pleas'd 
in all Eſtates and Occurrences, 
and ſo to enjoy theſe, Earthly 
Happineſſes wich à contented, 
tearleſs, free and happy Mind? 
Such Men therefore as are well 
perſuaded of the Goodyeſs and 
Firneſs of their Condition what- 
ſoever it be, aud their Minds ſet- 
tled in a free, fearleis ald con- 
tented Eſtate, are to be eſteem'd 
happy Men ; and no Men living 
are able to enjoy more true Plea- 
ſure and Happinets on Earth than 
ſuch Men. , 
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So that whether we loſe, want, be contented with, and rejoice in 
have Sufficiency or Abundance, | 
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all things, 


ler us make à good uſe thereof, 


Such as be fearleſs, free, contented Men, 


Abſtract of the Second SECTION, | 


HE way in Earthly Things true Joy to find, 
1 Js io enjoy them with contented Mind : 
Who covets nought, doth all the World poſſeſs, 
And ſure he may contend in Happineſs 
With Jove himſelf; but he that fears the Loſs 
Of Earthly Things, and grieves at every Croſs, 
or letting looſe his Appetite, doth extend 
His criminal Deſires beyond the end 
Of Moderation and of Reaſon, ſure 
He is not happy, but he ſhall endure 
A reſtleſs Diſcontent ; he fain would be 
A Lord, a King, an Emperor; then he 


The World would have : nay more, he knows not what, 


Houſes of Jaſper, neither this, nor that 

Can pleaſe his Mind, ſurely he is not wiſe, 
He brings himſelf into Fool's Paradiſe. 

Give me the ſilent Shade, the quiet Life, 

The happy Country, free from Cities Strife ; 

The Buſh where under Tityrus did ſing, ' 

And no more Wealth than may Contentment bring : 


Til bring the choiceſt Nymphs into my Cell, 


The Muſes and the Graces there ſhall dwell; 
1 will endeavour, ſweeteſt Joys to find, 

T” enjoy both Earth and Heaven in my Mind. 
We ſhall from all Afflictions be releaſt; 
And Foy will be more ſweet when Sorrows paſt. 
Unto the Righteous often doth ariſe, 1 
In Trouble, Foy ; in Darkneſs, to Weir Eyes 
Doth heavenly Light appear; ſo as we may _ 


In Trouble ſee and taſte of Heavenly Foy. 
- Affliftion fo refines tbe Soul, that even 


Our Foy ſhall be thereby increaſt in Heaven : 


This Heavenly Joy and Glory, if we could © 


But truly think and taſte thereof, we ſhould, 

Tho all Earth's Miſeries were in the way, 
Go thro them all with ſweet and pleaſant 22. 
Since that ſuch Foy, ſuch Happineſs may be, 
In Croſſes, Loſſes, Want and Miſery ; 
Let ws in all Conditions ſweetly reſt 
Contented, ſo ſhall we be ever bleft : 

None can enjoy more Earthly Pleaſure than 


* 
3 


7 
„ 
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„„ 
We muſt enjoy Earthly Perfection (or Happineſs) in the 


O the Knowledg of, and Con- 

rentment in, the Felicities of 
the Earth, we muſt add a. third 
Intention, ta wit, a good uſe 
thereof, if we mean to be happy 
therein. 

So much therefore as we do 
poſſeſs, and may enjoy of theſe 
Earthly Happineſſes, let us uſe 
the ſame well, and ſo let us enjoy 
them freely and chearfully : With · 
out this good uſe, and if inſtead 
thereof we abuſe them, what can 
we expect bur Infeliciry and Mi- 
ſery therein, even in this World? 
for all Abuſes (that is, all immo- 
derate and vitious Deſires, Inten. 
tions, and ill Uſes thereof) are 
Enemies to Health, Peace and 
Happineſs. A multitude of Paſ- 
ſions, Perturbations, Cares, Fears, 
Griefs, Aches, Diſeaſes, Diſtem- 
pers and Miſertes, are incident to 
all Vices, to all Abuſes; and no 
Men, even on Earth, live more 
unhappily, more miſerably, chan 
abuſive vitious Men. 

While therefore we view the 
Pleaſantneſs, Number, Variety, 
Excellency, and happy Effects of 
Terreſtrial Felicities, we are by 
all means to be very careful that, 
in the Uſe and Enjoyment thereof, 
we exceed not Moderation, nor 
plunge our ſelves into the Dan- 
gers and Abuſes thereof; and fo 
mſtead of Happineſs therein, 
cauſe to our ſelves much Grief 
and Miſery. And that becauſe, 

Firſt, Saran is very buſy with 
theſe Earthly Pleaſures and Feli- 
cities, prompting us to Abuſes, 
and fo endeavouring by their ill 
aſe to ſteal away our Hearts from 
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good uſe thereof 


all heavenly Graces, and fo from 
God himſelf ; He offers us a Ter- 
reſtrial Paradiſe alſo, and cries, 
All this will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worſhip me. 
But he doth notably cozen and 
mock us, he deals with us as he 
did with Adam; tlio he offers us 
Paradiſe, tells us we ſhall be as 
Gods, Cc. yer he gives us but 
an Apple, and ſuch an Apple as 
the eating thereof will bereave 
us of all Good, fill us with ail 
Evil, and cauſe us to be driven 
out of the Paradiſe of all Felici- 
ties, into a World of Miſery. 
His Offers and Gifts are like that 
painted Box of Pandora, ſtuffed 
with all manner of Evils and Mi- 
ſeries; it we could ſee the Evil 
and Miſery of the Condition, we 
ſhould think it infinitely too great 
a rate to buy his gilded Proffers: 
yet theſe Earthly Things are 
ſometimes his principal Baits to 


catch Fools withal, whereby he 


carries them to all Wickedneſs; I 
mean ſuch Fools as Ring David 
ſpeaks of, aud King Solomon, 
Fools are we by reaſon if our Tranſ- 
greſſion. Let us take heed we fall 
not into his unhappy miſerable 
Fool's Paradiſe. 

Alſo the ſtrong Torrent of our 
ſenſual Corruptions being once 
ſera running after Vice and Wic- 
kedneſs, will often break down 
the Banks of Moderation, and 
(if we be not very watchful 
and cautelous) flow to all manner 
of Exceſs and Diſſoluteneſs; for 
Wickedneſs and Vice is very de- 
ceitful, and with its painted Va- 


nities and ſugar'd Baits of ſeeming 
EY Pleaſurc. 
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Pleaſure, draws and allures our 

nſaal Appetites, ſometimes un- 
awares, beyond the Boundaries 
ot Reaton and Temperance, and 
ſo blinds us, as that we are often 
perſuaded ve are about the 
Buſineſs of Health and mederatc 
Recreation, when indeed we are 
canvating for Intemperance, and 
our Minds even ready to be drawn 
away to Wickedneſs and Impiety. 
And tlieretore we had need to be 
careful and cautelous. ! 

The World alſo, even theſe 
Eartlily. Eelicities in themſelvet, 
hive many dangerous Temptarti- 
ons to Vice and Wickedneſs, and 


| Intemperance 


And Pleaſures alſo with their 
painred and ſugar'd Baits allure us 
and if we beware not, will cauſe 
us to fall into unlawful Luſts, In- 
remperance, and all minnec of 
Prodigalities, which are at their 
beſt but fugitive ' Follies, and 
theit end Melancholy and Miſery; 
and ſo we plunge our ſelves into a 
multitude of Griefs, Aches, Dif- 
eaſes, Pailions, Perturbations and 
Miferies, which are incident to 
Idleneſs, Luft, 
Riot, and all immoderate and diſ- 
ſolure uſe of Pleaſures, = 
So that ir appears, Vice and 


Wickedneſs (tho rhe ſame have 


conſequently to hinder the-Hap-| an outward Shew of Beauty, yet) 
pineſs chereof, - and to make us is inwardly like a painted Sepul- 
miſerable therein, even on Earth. chre, all horrid, foul and ugly, 


The Riches of the World (be- full of baſe Deſires, ſhameful Ac- 


ing an huge Heap, and many Be- 


tions, Dangers, Vaniries, Impe- 


neits ſpringing trom the good diments, Anguiſh, Diſtempers, 
ule thercof) will, if we take nor] Paſſions, Perturbations and Miſe- 
heed, draw our Hearts to Co ries even in rhis Lite; the fame 


vetouſneſs ; and Covetouſneſs hav-| at che beſt is ſurely but à Fool“ 


ing once entred our Souls, will Paradiſe. 
pofleſs us with a baſe ſordid De To the intent therefore that 
ſire of Riches, and we ſnall be. we may be happy in reſpect of 
come thereby. unjuſt, deceitful, brheſe Eirthly Felisities, let us by 
pinching, niggardly, and tu'l off all means endeavour to avoid tir 
unnorthy Conditions; always Dangers and Abafes thereof, all 
poſſeſt with Cares, Fears, Suſpi- unlawful, immoderare, and evil 

cions and Diſconrenrs ; eſpecially | Defires, and Uſcs thereof. 
ar every Loſs cr Crois,. tho of And in all reſpects let us en. 
mall value. deavour to uſe che ſame well, 
Honour, alſo having a bright The good uſe of Earthly Felicitie: 
Luſtre ſhining to the World, and confiſteth in three Points : The 
being much defir'd of great Spi- firſt, concerning our ſelves; the 
ries, doth tempt us to that toiwr-! ſecond, others; the third and prin- 
ing and lotty Vice, Ambition, | cipal, God's Glory; ro which che 
polleſfing us with 2 ravenous, dry, two former are alſo to be di 

unſatiable Thirſt thereof, making; rette. | 
ps co become full of vain Plots, Firſt, Concerning our felv: 
Fears and Perplexities, and cx- Temperance is che Razor and tie 
ceeding deſperate and melancho- Rule of enjoying Earthly Felici. 
ly at every Accidenr, thxwarting ties; te Razor to cut off all A. 
our Deſires therein. „ bes, all ſtrangeand vicious Su- 
| perfluities 
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perfluicies, and the Rule df chat 
which is good and neceſſary, keep- 
ing us always within the Limits 
of Reaſon and Virtue. Let us 
therefore in the Uſe and Enjoy- 
ment of Earthly Pleaſures, and 
Felicities, ſtill obſerve a due Mo- 
deration and Order, in reſpect of 
Matter, Meaſure, Time, Manner 
and all Occaſions, in ſuch ſort as 
the ſame may beſt tend to our 
well-being, as to the preſervation | 
of Nature, the maintenance ot 
our Bodies and Minds in due Tem- 
per and Vigour, ſo as we may be 
able to perform all the Duties 
and Actions of our Life wich 
Alacrity, great Chearfulaets and 
Fleaſantneſs. 

There are no Men in the World 
that live more pleaſantly, healch- 
fully, proſperouſly, and in all 
reſpects happily, than the mode- 
rate virtuous Man; for by reaſon 
of his Temperance in the De- 
fires, and in the uſe of theſe 
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Earthly Happineſs, as the ſame 
may be without Offence, Scandal, 
Damage and Prejudice of another. 
The vittue of Juſtice ought to 
be our Rule herein: Charity and 
Liberality ſhou'd be alſo exer- 
eis'd hereby. Let us therefore do 
no harm, but all the good herein 
that conveniently we may to our 
Family, Friends, Kindred, Neigh- 
bours, as alſo in general to the 
Church and Commonwealth, 

No Man lives more unworthi- 
Iy, than he that lives merely for 
himſelf; but he that uſes his 


Time, his Goods, aud his En- 


deavours for the good of others 
alto, lives moſt worthily and ho- 
tourably. | 

But, Thirdly, all our Endea- 
vours, indecd all our Actions, 
Plcafures and Enjoyments, ought 
to be directed to this point, to 
wit, God's Glory. Let us always 
remember St. Paul's Rule, What- 
Joever ye do, let all be done to the 


Earthly Felicities, his Body com-Þ Pr aije and Glory of God. 


monly becomes free and clear from 
Crudities, Rheums, Gouts, ill 
Diſeaſes and Diſtempers, and ſo 
moſt healthy, agil, lizhtſom and 
expedite to all che Motions ap- 
pertaining thereunto: his Mind 
alſo thereby becomes free from 
Sloth, Dulneſs, evil Paſſions and 
Perturbarions ; his Aﬀections well 
temper d, and his whole Soul apt, 
perſpicuous, free and chearful in 
the performance of all the Actions 
and Exerciſes thereof. His whole 
Lite reſembles a fair, bright and 


Let cheſe Earthly Pleaſures 
and Felicities excire and incou- 
rage us to Thanꝭ fulneſs, to all 
Duties of Virtue and Piety, to 
look higher, to their Fountain, to 
God himſelf, ro Heaven, to love 
and rejoice in him, ro contem- 
plate his infinite Goodneſs, Love, 
Beauty, Sweetneſs, Glory and 
Excellency; and fo to enjoy theſe 
Earthly Felicities with a Heavenly 
Mind, and by theſe alſo to ſpy 
and enjoy a Paradiſc of Heavenly 
Delights on Earth: Of all which 


pleaſant Day, wherein are no I intend to wrice more largely 


Clouds, no Tempeſts, but all Fair- 
neſs, Serenity and peace; he 
leems to go to Heaven, treading 
on Roſes. | 

- Secondly, in reſpect of others: 
We ought fo to uſe and enjoy 


and particularly in the laſt Sec- 
tion. 

So chen if we can thus uſe 
chem, let us freely enjoy them in 
cheir greateſt Excellency, Plea- 
ſure and Happineſs. 


| 


T4 . 


- 


obo 
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Abſtract of the Third SECTION, 


E that on Earth will happy be, muſt uſe 
Terreftrial Happineſs without Abuſe ;, 
For all Abuſes, all intemperate | 
Deſires, are Enemies to a happy State: 


Anguiſh and Miſeries are 


5 multitude of Aches, Griefs and Cares, 
iſtempers, Paſſions, Perturbations, Fears, 


incident 


To vitious Men, they ſeldom are content; 
ThoVige ſeem pleaſant, yet aſſuredly 
Sorrow ſhall follow all Impiety. 

And therefore vitious Men, as moſt unwiſe, 
Do alſo run into Fool's Paradiſe. | 


There is none living in the World that can 
Live ſo contented as the virtuous Man; 


He lives nyft healthy, happy, free, ſecure, 


Pleaſantly chearſul, always being ſure 
The Treaſures, Riches, e is Mind 
Shall ever ſaſt; bis happy Soul doth find 
A free delight in all things, and the way 
To Heaven he rides as in a Summer's day. 
Let Virtue rule us then in Eartbly Pleaſure, 
Let Temperance in all things teach us Meaſure ; 
So let us then 4 Mean in all things uſe, 


In Matter, Meaſure, Time, 
Let Juftice alſo guide us 


'in this way, 


Let's do no harm, but all the good we may; 
Remembring always, in all things, to gree 

Him Glory, who gives theſe by whom we live, 
From whence theſe lower Joys do ſpring, we may 
A Heavenly Paradiſe likewiſe enjoy 

Of ſweet Delights on Earth, ſa we may find 

The Fys of Eqrth and Heaven in our Mind, 


SEC 


i may onjy Earthly Perfattion Cor Happineſs) freely and 


K Nowing Earthly Happineſs, 
being conrented in all Con- 
ditions in reſpe&t thereof, and 
uſing the ſame well, we may now 
in ſuch Knowledg, Contentment 


T. IV. 


Which to the Intent we may, 
we muſt alſo baniſh out of our 
Minds all idle, ſuperſtitious, er- 
roneous Opinions concerning 
ſame. | . 
Certainly, if we would advi- 


and good Uſe, enjoy the ſame 

freely and chearfully, even in its 
reareſt Excellency, Pleaſure and 
appincls, . - 


- 


ſedly think and be perſyaded, as 
che Truth is, thar Virtue and Re- 


ligion is a fyrghexauce to the en- 


joy10g 


a 
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chearfulh, | 


— 
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of Earthly Happineſs, ra-| ſures, and hold their Breath till 
ther than a hinderance therein, they are gone, as if they were in 
and that the enjoying of the Fe · places of Infection: they fear to 
 licities of the Earth freely, is ſuſe Earthly Pleaſures (tho well) 
not contrary to Virtue, Religion [and ſo to enjoy them, becauſe they 
; and Heavenly Happineſs, nor any ſee ſome Vanities and Danger in 
Hinderance, if not abus d, but in them; fo that the Earth, vc even 
the good Uſe and Enjoyment their Lite, is burdenſom and of. 
thereof, rather a Furtherance [fentive to them, and they ſeem 
thereunto (all which in due place [to be willing to die before their 
I ſhall further endeavour to ſhew) | time. | 
we ſhould be more careful and di- It is moſt certain indeed, that 
ligene in ſeeking the Felicities |there are many Vanities, Dangers 
both. of Earth and Heaven. and Impediments in cheſe Earth - 
Yer ſee thoſe common and main | ly Felicities ; but this hinders not 
Errors of the World in this] but we may enjoy them in their 
kind: mulgicudes of Men con - good uſe freely and chearfully, as 
ceiting that Religion doth debar I ſhall endeavour to ſnew plain- 
them from the enjoying of Earth - ly, anſwering the Objections to 
ly Felicities, to which they are the contrary in the enſuing 
mturally ſtrongly inclin'd, will Sections: And it is alſo moſt cer- 
not ſearch into the happy ways of |tain, that moderate, due and con- 
Religion and Piety, which lead - venient Faſting, Abſtinence and 
eth to Eternal Happineſs. Forbearance of Earthly Pleaſures, 
And many Men knowing the [Retiredneſs, Divine Melancholy 
Vanities, Dangers and Impedi- and Solitarineſs, as I may call it, 
ments of theſe Earthly Felicities, Heavenly Contemplation, Extaſies, 
do become in their Carriage and and the like, add Sprightlineis 
Writings too auſtere, ſtoical, and Heavenly Wings to our Souls, 
and rigid in the Enjoyment of | ſo as there y we become the 
the ſame. more Angel- like, apt and pre- 
There are many indeed, who par d to receive, retain and enjoy 
would ſeem to be Men of nota- all Divine Graces, all Heavenly 
ble Underſtanding, do ſtudy to] Joys and Conſolations, even to 
contemn and tread underfoot all | ele vate our Souls to the Heavenly 
forts of Pleaſures and Care of the | Paradiſe, and to enjoy God him- 
Body, retiring the Spirit into it ſelf and Heavenly Delights in 
ſelf, not having any Commerce | ſome degree on Earth. But the 
wth the Body, but elevating it | ſame ought to be done duly and 
ſelf to high things, and ſo would | conveniently, as I intend to ſhew 
ſeem to ſlide thro this Life inſen- | in the ſeventh Section, not hin- 
libly, neither raſting, nor attend |dring the free and chearful En- 
ing it, ſuſpecting not only Recre- [joyment of Earthly Happineſs at 
ations and Paſtimes, but alſo Ne- [due and convenient times alfo, in 
celſities; which God hath ſea-|the good uſe thereof, which ſo 
lon'd with ſome Pleaſure. They] may and ought to be enjoy d free- 
come unwillingly into Places of | ly and cheariully. 


apful, honeſt, apd harmlc6 Plea- 


And 
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Nen as well as Angels, chey ſome- | 


maintam prodigious Paradoxes 


Parts of a Man; yea, it is a Di- 
the Pleaſures of the Mind and of 


the Body alſo, and not to re- 


* ReligionandGod himſelf exhorts 


very Man findeth in himſelf a na- 


And it is alſo certain, that by 
an immoderate Melancholy, and 
over-nice and {laviſh Forbearance 
of convenient, good, harmleſs 
Pleaſures, the Spirit may ſome- 
times become ſingular, vain- glo- 
rious, curious, aud wandring from 
harmleſs and lawiul ways. 80 
while theſe Men would ſeem to 
live after a ſtranze manner, whol- 
ly above themſelves, by nor cn 
deavouring to play che Parts ot 


times proceed ro conceive and 


and erroneous Fancies. 

But we are to know, that while 
we are in this Life, it is very 
good, lawful and commendable 
for us to learn well to act the 


vine Knowledg in a religious and 
virtuous manner, rightly and du- 
ty ro govern, uſe and enjoy, both 


nounce the meaneſt of them, but 
in the ir good uſe freely to enjoy 
them; to which Nature provokes 
us, Reaſon alſo exeites us, yea 


us, All which I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew as plainly as I can. 

We muſt confider, we have 
Bodies as well as Souls, which re-| 
quite due Refreſuments, Recrea- 
tions and Pleaſures, to which e- 


rural Appetite and Deſire; yea 
Neceſſity compels us thereunto, 
we could not ſdbſiſt nor live with- 
out theſe, And Nature willeth 


very wifely, that theſe Actions 
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and more againſt Reaſon as well 
as Nature, to account our Action 
vicious, becauſe they are natural: 
unworthy, becauſe neceſſary and 
pleaſant ? It is indeed contrary 
to Juſtice, to be too defettive, 
{to1cal and rigid on the one fide, 
az co be too exceſſive and ſuper- 
(u2us on che other: So that a; 
we Ought not to take ſuch Plea. 
ſure in Earchly Things, as to pre- 
judice the H-alch- and Safety of 
our Bodies and Minds by Exceſs 
and ahuſcs, fo we ought not alſo 
to take 1o little Pleaſure therein, 
45 to lnder the Welfare thereof 
thro Defect. | | 

In ſuch ſort, as, we muſt not 
difallow and reprove natural and 
convenient Pleaſures, as we do 
thoſe which are impious, vitious 
and ſuperfluous, but rather greatly 
commend the ſame, foraſmuch 
as that reaſonable Mean may be 
obſer vd therein, which is good 
and commendable in all things. 
And ſo, without queſtion, that 
Delectation which proceedeth 
from the temperate and good uſe 
of Pleaſures, is to be enjoy d 
freely and chearfully. 

And it is alſo Reaſon, that tlie 
Mind ſhould paxtake with the 
Body of ſuch, natural Pleaſures, 
which are juſt, , good and conve- 
nient. Theſe two, che Body and 
the Mind, are as it were marry 
together: it is againſt Reaſon, 
not well done, to divide and ſe- 
parate this natural Conjunthion, 
but rather we ſhould renew che 


lame by mutual Offices. 


The Spirit ought to quicken 


which it hath enjoin'd us for our and revive the dull heavy Body; 


Neceſſity, be alſo delightful, in- 
viting us thereunto not only by 
Appetite, but by Reaſon. | 

What greater Folly is Were, 


the Body alſo ſhou'd ſtay and al: 
lay that ſtrange, unnatural, pit 
digious, proud, | extravagant 
Lisheneſßs of the Spirit; The * 


e 
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e nr hou'd affiſt, and favour the, thing which the Lord thy Cod hath 
* Body, as the Hushand the Wife, | given. thee, thou, and the Levite 
nd nat reject it nor hate it. It] and the Stranger that is among you, 
a ſhou'd not abandon the Body, Deut. 26. 11. Becauſe the Lord 
nnd refuſe the natural Pleaſures % God ſhall bleſs thee in all th 
thereof, which are due, conveni-'] Increaſe, and in all the Work of thy 
„a juſt, larvful and moderate. ] Hands, therefore thou ſhalt ſurely 
ſuch as befits the Marriage that is ,rejoice, Deut. 16. 35. 


between them. It ſeemeth Un-] Behold, that which I have ſeen 
4 natural, Preſumption, Pride aud |(/aith the Preacher) it is good and 
0 Folly ſo ro do, contrary to Right camel for a Man to eat and to 
£ and Reaſon; it ſhould rather in drin, and to enjoy the good of all 
10 al caſes aſſiſt the Body to main- H Labour that he taketh under the 
. tain ic always in due Order. Sun, all the Days of his Life, 
of And as Nature:and Reaſon, ſo |which God giveth him; for it is 


alſo Religion commendeth, yea [his Portion, Every Man alſo to 
wileth and commandeth the En- |whom God hath given Riches and 
joyment of Earthly, Happinefs, |Wealth, and hath given him Power 
within the bounds of Tempe; to eat thereof, and to take his Por- 
rance and Virtue. It is true in- [tion, and to rejoice in his Labour; 
dced, Religion exhorts and com- ¶ this is the Gift of God. He ſhall 
mands us to avoid Intemperance not much remember the Days of his 
and Abuſes herein, and to uſe ] Life, becauſe God anſwereth him in 
them well: But herein it doth{the 7% of his Heart, Eccleſ. 5. 
greatly increaſe our Happineſs e-| 18, 19, 20. | 
ven on Earth; for as hath been] Kepice in the Wife of thy Touth, 
ſhew'd, a multitude of reſtleſs let her be unto thee as the pleaſant % 
Deſires, Cares, Fears, Diſtempers, | Hind and loving Roe, and rejice in 
Anguiſh and Miſeries proceed her Love continually, faith Solomon, 
rem all Vice and Impiery even | Prov. 5. 17. 
in this World. And no Men on] Now the Spirit ſpeaketh expreſly, 
Ertl live more pleaſantly, health-| ſaich St. Paul, that in łhe latter 
fully, proſperouſly and happily, | Times ſome ſhail depart from the 
than the contented, temperate, Faith, giving heed to ſeducing Spi- 
virtuous, gracious Man: So that rits, and Doctrines of Devils: 
Religion greatly adds to our free | Speaking Lies in Hypocriſy, having 
Enjoyment of Terreſtrial Hap- their Conſciences ſeared with a hot 
pineſs, in directing us to avoid the | Iron: Forbidding to marry, and 
Abuſes therof, and to uſe the commanding to abſtain from Meats, 
lame well: And in ſuch good uſe, which Cod hath created to be re- 
it commendeth, willeth and com- ceiv'd with Thank ſgiving, of them 
mandeth the Enjoyment thereof, which believe and know the Truth. 


freely and chearfully, and greatly For every Creature of God is good, 
; blameth ſuch as forbid and reach and nothing to be refusd, if it be 
: the cortrary; To inſtance in |receivd with Thank ſgiving : For 
0 ſome Places of the Sacred Scrip- it is ſandify'd by the Word of God 
1 . and Prayer, 1 Tim. 4. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
c Thou ſhalt rejoices in even good 


By 
- 


ded) ir 


— huge 


ſes) the Paradiſe 


Pleaſure, 
wherein he planted Man. They are 
' God's Gifts, faith the wiſe Man, 


to Religion and 
himſelf, very much 1 
rom his Goodneſs, and — 
tree Love and Kindneſs. 


From whence ſhou'd this Opi. 
nion and Belief ſpring, that God 


and ordain'd of him (which ap-|raketh Pleaſure in rhe Refuſal 


' pears alſo by their Variety and 


Plcaſantneſs) not only for Neceſſity, 


but for lawful and moderate .De- 
light, Eccleſ. 5. 18, 19. And 
therefore if well us'd, are to be 
eſteem'd as his Gifts and Bleſ- 


8. | 
Alſo they may ſerye to mam) 
excellent uſes, as hath been faid 
in the former Section, even to 
increaſe in us Heavenly Joy and 
Happineſs alſo ; of which I in- 
tend to write in the laſt Section. 
And therefore in all theſe re- 
ſpects it appears, That ſuch as 
uſe theſe Terreſtrial Felicities 
with moderate Delectation, to 
the Glory of God, and fo to 
od Ends, are better to be re- 
puted, than ſuch as unduly, in- 
cConſideratly and rafhly neglect and 
refuſe ſo great Good, which God 
lovingly and freely offers to our 


Acceptance. | 
Wherefore Monks, Anchorires, 


and Neglect of the good Liſe and 
Enjoyment of his Creatures, which 
he freely commends, exhorts and 
offers to our ? But 
che wiſer Philoſophers and Chriſ- 
tians have been and are of ano, 
ther Opinion; as St. Paul wx, 
Rom, 14. 1 Tim. 4. The Pra 
rice alſo of our Saviour, who 
ſaich of himſelf, The Son of Man 
came Eating and Drinking, &. 
Mat. 11. of the Chriſtians in 
the Primitive Church, Who aid 
— _ = 44 with Glad- 
neſs and Singleneſs of Heart, Atts 
2. 46. of thoſe who reforted 
to the Feaſts of Charity, menti- 
on'd Jude 12. which are recorded 
to be certain Banquets which n 
Chriſtians kept all together, and o 
divers other in all Ages, do ſhew 
that this Opinion of the free and 
chearful Enjoyment of Earthly 
Happineſs, in the moderate and 
good uſe thereof, ought to be 


Carthuſian Friars and others of embrac d. The Obje&ionsto the 


contrary 


„„ 
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-ncrary 1 ſhall endeavour to an- f in all Ages; if we can uſe theſe 
eos iſver in the following Sections. Earchly Felicities with Tempe- 
fu- WM So that if we will be ruld by france, to the Glory of God, we 
left Nature, Reaſon, Religion, by] may ſurely enjoy them in ſuch 
ſh, {cod himſelf; if we will follow | good uſe freely and chearfully, 
de. Mic Opinion of the wiſer Chriſ-| Let us then enjoy God in all 
k , the Practice of our Sa- things, and all things in kim, and 
ier our, and of thoſe Chriſtians in] to his Glory. 
he Primitive Church, and others 


Abſtract of the Fourth SECTION. 


1 

on | | 

el Hat we in Earth's Delights free Foy may 

— Let's baniſh Superſtition from our Ars Jad, 
. 

ap. 

70d 


However ſome do think that rigidly 
The ſame doth hinder Earth's Felicity; 
Whereas, indeed, the ſame doth much increaſe 
Terreſtrial Joys, eternal Happineſs. 
Theſe Men would ſeem to be exceeding wiſe 
In ſiudying altogether to deſpiſe 
A Earthly Pleaſures, inſomuch they fear 
To ſee or taſte thereof, as if they were 
ectious, in their good and harmleſs uſe; 
And ſo becauſe of Dangers in Abuſe 
They weakly fear F enjoy them, thus they find 
The World a Grief, a Burden to their Mind. 
. Whereas, in Truth, we ought without Abuſe 
T enjoy Earth's Happineſs, in its good uſe 
Freely, to which Nature does excite us, 
And Reaſunalſo liberally invites us. 
Juſtice and Temperance do as well condemn 
Stupidity, and Failing in extreme 
As th' other way, Intemperance in Exceſs, 
Both hindering true Delight. and Happineſs, 
Religion alſo doth commend the Foy, 
Which in the temperate uſe thereof we may 
Receive therein; it bids us freely take 
Thoſe Pleaſures, which were only for our Sake 
Created, and which God doth freely give | 
Fir our Neceſſities while here we live 
A on wp ag F — 2 2 
eely enjoy the ſame; ſurely en 
As will refuſe ſuch Foy, ſo Ereat a Bliſs 
4 Heaven dbes offer, greatly do amiſs. _ 
But Lord, do thou our Minds ſo guide, ſo raiſe, 
That we all things in thee, and to thy Praiſe 
May fil enjoy, and alſo that we may — 
Thy ſelf in al things evermore obey. 
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SEC 


| T E Reaſons why many Men 
1 do fo much condemn the 
free and chieerſul Enjoy ent of 
carthiy Happineſſes, are becauſe 
of their Vanities, Dangers, Im- 
pediments, and tlie like. : 
But I ſha!l now endeavour to 
ſhew, that we may and ought to 
enjoy them freely and cheerfully 
notwichſtanding theſe ; and firſt 
in this Section, notwithſtandin 
their Vanities. Thoſe cht wou. 


mei ntain the contrary; do wor-] Yer notwithſtanding, in reſpet 


thily and truly tell us, that 
earthly Riches, Honours, and 
Pleaſures are vain, ſhorr, uncer- 
rain, and tranſitory; and that 
in compariſon of eternal and hea- 
venly Felicities, they are not 
worthy to be eſteem' d, but ra- 
ther to be deſpis c. 

It is moſt certain indeed, that 


achentan Sport. 


e 


Fei may enig earthly P erfetlion or Felicities,  mtwithſlanding thei 
Vanities, &c. „„ 5 | | 


foot all che Pleaſures and Gren- 
neſſes of che Earth, while their 
Souls are in ſuch Contempl- 
tions, directing their Aims ty 
Heaven. e 
And it is alſo moſt true, thut 
the Felicities of the Earth are 
not worthy to be compar'd with 
thoſe of Heaven, either in 
Worth or Duration of Time; 
they are aitogether vain, even 
as nothing in ſuch compariſon, 


of our Natare, Infirmities, Weak: 
neſſes and Neteſſities, and in 
reſpect of themſelves alſo with- 
out ſuch compariſon, they are 
to be well eſteem d both in e. 
ſpect of Time and Worth, ever 
as the Gifts and Bleſſings of God, 
commended,” yea commanded to 
be enjoy'd in cheit good Uſe, f. 


thoſe Souls which do often con- 
template the heavenly Glory, and 
are truly rais'd to the Knowledg' 
of Divine things, are elevated a- 
bove all Pleaſures and Felicities 
of the Earth, inaſmuch as Eter- 
nity is above Time, and infinite 
Felicities above Vanities. And in 
theſe Thoughts they are often ſo 
rais d above themſelves, that if 
they were capable of Vanity, 
they wou d not know themſelves, 
while their Souls are thus con- 
templating on the Treaſures, 
the Glory, and the pelights of 
Heaven: So as they do in part 
taſte beforehand of tlie Sceęt- 
neſs of thoſe Felicities With: 
they hope to receive at the chd 
of their Life; which makes them 


ther than neglected or refus'd, s 
ſerving Alſo to many excellent 
Uſcs and Purpsſes, even to in. 
creaſe in us Divine and Heaven 
Joys and Happineſs; of all which 
L ſhall herè: diſcourſe ſomewhat 
more particularly. . _ 
And firſt in reſpe& of oi 
ſelves, in that they are natur 
and neceſſary to us. Which ah. 
pears in théir Pleaſantneſs, a 
Variety of, curious Colours, har 
monious Sounds,, pleaſant Taſte 


and fragrant Smells, which Gol 


hath particularly appropriated u 
every kind of Creature, afford 
ing rather Delight than Neceſſit! 
Bur if we confider how neceſſaſ 
they are alſo, as that we can 
maintain our ſelves, nor lit 
without them; we hall w_ 


14 


very genercully co tread under 


| 


heir 


that they are to us of much 
worth, and therefore to be well 
eſteem'd and. freely enjoy'd in 
their good uſe. | wy 

Neceſſity and Pleaſure is an ex- 
cellent Marriage in Nature; and 
it is good reaſon that thoſe Acti- 
ons which are neceſſary ſhould 
alſo be delightful : ro which, as 
hath been ſaid, both Nature and 
Reaſon invites us. And there- 
fore ſuch as go about to break 
this Marriage, do endeavour to 
diſunite that which Reaſon and 
Nature hath join'd together. 

Whence ir may be infer d, 
that Superfluiry, which is vain 
and vigious, in all things being 
eſchew'd, we may not diſdain 
freely and cheerfully ro enjoy 
theſe earchly leaſures, Recrea- 
tions and Felicities, which God 
himſelf hath ordain'd to be na- 


—_— 


tural, neceſſary, pleaſant, and 


delectable to us. | 5 
Secondly, in reſpect that they 
ae the Gifts and, Eleſſings ot 
God, ordain'd and. created for 
our good Uſe and Enjoy ment, 
and which he lovingly offers to 
our good Uſe and Acceptance, 
yea, commends, and commands 
the good Uſe and Enjoyment 
thereof, as appears in the for- 
mer Section; therefore to be 
well eſteem'd, even as his Gifts 
and Bleſſings, and in their good 
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Uſe to be enjoy'd freely and 
o 
Thirdly, they are to be well 
eſteem d, as ſerving to many ex- 
cellent Uſes, to God's Glory: 
And therein, to the Good of our 
ſelves and others; natural, as the 
Maintenance of our Bodies and 
Minds in due temper; and ſu- 
pernatural, inaſmuch as they may 
be an occaſion greatly to increaſe 
our heavenly Joy and Happineſs: 
Of which 1 purpoſe to Write Par- 
ticularly in the laſt Section. 


| So as altho in compariſon of the 


heavenly Felicities, theſe of the 
Earth are vain, ſhort, and tran- 
ſitory, and with the ſame not 
worthy to be compar'd ; yet 
without ſuch compariſon, and in 
reſpect of our Nature and Neceſ- 
ſities, and foraſmuch as they are 
God's Gifts and Bleſſings, com- 
mended and commanded to be 
receivd and enjoy d; and ſince 
many good Uliſes may be made 
thereof, to the Increaſe. of our 
Happineſs both here and in Hea- 
ven, therefore they are to be 
enjoy d. And ſuch as either 
theo ; Ignorance, Peeviſhneſs, or 
Superſticion, do neglet and re- 
fuſe the Enjoyment of theſe 
earthly Bleſſings in their good 
Uſe, are to be cenſur d and 


blam d. * 


Abſtract of the Fifch SECTIO N. TOY 


T H 05 E Souls which raiſed are above the Shy, Y 


To Heavenly Glory, to Eternity, 
In Contemplations, do moſt certainly 
Account Earth's Joys but een as Vanity: 
In ſuch Compariſon they truly deem 


All earthly Joys not worthy 


their Eſteem. 


While as their happy Souls do thus aſpire 
To Heavenly Ine, with flaming ſweet Deſire 


1 k 


* 
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They do forget the Earth; and being above 
Themyelves, inflam'd with Heavenly Joy and Love, 
They are ſo wrapt in ſweet Delights that even 
They ſeem to taſte already Joys of Heaven. 
So while their Souls are rais'd above the Shy. 

ſeem to tread down very generouſly 

Al earthly Foys beneath their feet as vain, 


Nor worthy their Eſteem, 


their glorious Aim. 


And ſurely no Compariſon can be 


*Twixt earthly Times, and 


Heaven's Eternity. 


But tho in ſuch compariſon, ntne deny 
The greateſt earthly 725 are Vanity, 


Tet they are perfelb t 


1 ; at they are given 


 ByGod himſelf, are Tokens ſent from Heaven. 


therefore the) 


Who ſuperſtitiouſly refuſe t enj 

What God himſelf hath freely, kindly given | 
Are worthy Blame, tho Saints and Heirs of Heavens 
This is not all, he doth not only give em, 

But lovingly commands us to recerve em. 


encourage, quicken, and excite 


And alſo in ſuch Foy they may invite, 
Aal, i 


D unto all good Acfione, and may raiſe 
Our Souls to God himjelf, to heavenly Joys, 


Pleaſures of Heaven on 


From whence theſe - ſpring, and ſa to taſte, to find 


th, within our Mind : 


So tho Earth's Jus be vain and tranſitory 
Tet may we thereof make us Crowns of Glory. 


SECT. vl. 


We miy enjoy earthly Perfedtion (or Happineſs) notwithſtanding 
| their Dangers, &cc. * 


ALT Ho it be moſt certain 

there are many Dangers and 
Impediments in earthly Riches, 
Honours and Pleaſures, yet theſe 
may be avoided, and ſo convert- 
ed to our Felicity, inaſmuch as 
to eſchew and overcome them, 
or to endeavour ſo to do, is ac- 
ceptable ro God, and by him re- 
warded. And fince they are 
to us natural, neceſſary, com- 
mended, and commanded by 
Reaſon and Religion it ſelf, as 
God's Crearures, Gitts, and Bleſ- 


Uſes, which are many, as hath 
been ſhew'd ; their Dangers and 
Impediments hinder not, but we 
may enjoy them in their good 
uſe freely and cheerfully. 

But they who wou'd main- 
tain the contrary, truly tell us, 
firſt; that earthly Riches, Honour, 
and Pleaſures are dangerous, diſ- 
poſing us to Coverouſneſs, Am- 
birion, Intemperance, and ſun- 
dry Vices. 

But we may truly anſwet : 
Altho theſe earthly Felicities be 


ſings, to be enjoy 'd in their good 


dangerous, diſpoſing us to ſuch 
ang 5 Poling u: Vice 


A. > RA. I 


Vices, this 15 no ſufficient Reaſon 
to divert us from the good Uſe 
of them. Ir is abſurd co ſay, a 
Man may not uſe a Knife, becauſe 
ſome have cut their Fingers 
therewith ; ſo ro ſay we ought 
not to defire Riches, Honour and 
Pleaſures in a moderate manner, 
and ſo in their good uſe freely 
to enjoy them, becauſe they are 
an occation that ſome Men fall 
into Covetouſneſs, Ambition, 
Intemperance, and other Vices, 
is an inſufficient Reaſon. 

The Affections, as one faith, 
are the Nerves and Sine ws of the 
Soul; they ſerve to contract, to 
ſlacken, to lift up, to lay down, 
to ſtir and ſettle the ſame,where- 
ſoever it will, even as the Body 
is mov'd and remov'd by its Li- 
gaments; wherefore they are to 
be preſerv'd and moderated, not 
taken away and utterly deſtroy d. 

We are to imitate in this a 
well perienc'd Horſeman, who 
to rame and manage well his 
Horſe, will not take from him 
Agility and Courage, but endea- 
yours eſpecially to bring him to 
run, to turn, to riſe, to curvet, 
and to ſtand how and when it 
pleaſes him, and not according 
to the Horſe's Will; even ſo 
when we perceive our Af- 
fections inclining to ſtubborn Diſ- 
obedience,, we ought rather to 
correct and reform the ſame with 
Reaſon and Judgment, than whol- 
y ro mortify and extinguiſh 
them. N 


And altho the Riches, Honour, 


and Pleaſures of the Earth be 
dangerous Temptations to Evil; 
yet for a Man not to be ill, where 
he hath no Provyocations there- 
unto, is Jeſs commendable and 


deſerving, than to be good in 


the midſt of Dangers and Temp* 
rations. | 

Infomuch that if we can make 
a good uſe even of theſe Dangers 
and Temprations, by overcoming 
or endeavouring to overcome 
them (for God that accepts the 
Will for the Deed, will freely 
accept of our good Wiſhes and 


made perfect in our Weakneſs 
and Infirmities, as St. Paul faith) 


Good and Advancement, we 
ſnall be greatly rewarded in 
Heaven, for ſuch Conqueſt and 
Endeavours. In ſuch good Ute 
therefore of theſe Dangers, we 
may take St. Fames's Exhorta- 


tions. | or ee 

But it is further objected to 
this purpoſe, by ſuch as wou'd 
deny this Truth: They truly tell 


us, that we are exhorted in God's 


ſacred Word to forſake, hate and 
overcome the World; and we 


ly it is not meant therein by for- 
ſaking and hating the World, 
that we ſhould go live in a Mo- 
naſtery, forſwear Marriage, yow 
wilful Poverty, refuſe lawful 


Recreations, and the like: But 
in the fame ſenſe as we are 
exhorted to forſake and hate 
Father, Mother, Wife, CKildren; 
Oc. that is, for Chriſt's ſake 
and the Goſpel's, rather than for- 
ſake him and Goodneſs, 

By forſaking, hatipg and over- 
coming the World, is meant the 
Dangers, Abuſes. and Evils there- 
of; certainly not the ꝑgod things 
therein, in a ſuperſtitiod manner; 


Endeavours, and his Power is 


the ſame ſnall then turn to our 


tion, Count it all Foy, ſaith he, 
when ye fall into divers Tempta- 


may alſo truly anſwer, that ſure- 


Meats, moderate and expedient 


| Theſe, as hath been = I, may 
| UI be 
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be enjoy'd, notwithſtanding their | To ſequeſter our ſelves from 
Vanities and Dangers, in theirjtche Company of the World, and 
good uſe freely and cheerfully: from the enjoying of earthly 
To contemn, overcome, andi things, becauſe of their Dan- 
be above the World, is indeed a] gers, proceeds, as a Reverend 
brave Propoſition, and many digs ſaith, from a weak, baſe, 
there be who glory to diſcourſe and diſtruſiful Mind, as if we 
thereof ; tho perchance they|would ſo force Goodneſs upon 
ſcarce know what it is, much our ſelves, that therefore only 
leſs practiſe it. The World is| we would be good, becauſe we 
often dangerous and wanton in aſ cannot be ill: but for a Man to 
corner, in Solitarineſs, in Idle- know the higheſt of worldly 
neſs, and in thoſe Places and] Contentment, to live in the 
Actions where ſome Men make] throng of the World, and yet to 
profeſſion of flying from it, and be above it, to uſe ir, enjoy it 
trampling it under foot; which and contemn it as he pleaſes, to 
is meant of Hypocrites, who{compel it to his Service without 
have ſo much degenerated from Infection, well becomes the noble 
their beginning, that there re- Courage of a Chriſtian. 
mains almoſt nothing but the! No Man indeed can ſerve two 
Habit, and that alſo ſerves to puff | Maſters , we cannot ſerve God 
them up, to make .them proud |and Mammon : Let us then make 
and impudent, which is quite the World our Slave, and God 
contrary to their Inſtitutions. only our Maſter, | 
But to contemn the Uſe, the | Iris true indeed then, to be 
Service, the Commodity, and [Servants to the World, it is bet- 
therein the Enjoyment and Plea- ter to go out of it; but to uſe 
ſures of the World, what Accu- ſit as a Maſter, compelling it to 
ſation is it againſt Nature that jour Service in all good ways with- 
invites us, againſt: Reaſon that{our Abuſes, as it is more diffi- 
wills us chereunto, yea, againſt [cult than to ſequeſter our ſelves 
the Author that made them to] from it, ſo it is alſo more victo - 
| | theſe ends? What Ingratitude 1s|rious, and ſhall be an occaſion of 
| it to refuſe that which God |greater Triumphs, and brighter 
| freely offers ? Crowns in Heaven. 


Abſtract of the Sixth SECTION. 


HEN our Afe&ions unto Ill incline, 

We ought with Reaſon and with Grace Divine 
Such ill Deſires to conquer and to quell : 
It is mnre Praiſe and Glory to do well 
In midſt of great Temptations, than to be 
Otherwiſe good, for mere neceſſity, 
And as the Danger's greater, we ſhall be 
The more rewarded for ſuch Victory. : 
Whereas to ſequeſter our ſelves for fear 
Into a Monaſtery, or forbear © | 


: 


Things 
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Things lawful, as expedient Recreation, | 
Which may and ought with moderate Delectation 
Be wid, becauſe of Dangers, doth- proceed 
Out of a weak ditruſtful Mind indeed, 

But for a Man to know the higheſt Foy 

The World affords, and yet without annoy 

To live therein, and as a Malier uſe 

The ſame in all reſpects without abuſe, 

And can een as he liſt the World compel 


Unto his Service, and cen 


then do well 


In midſt of great Temptations, ſurely he 
In Heaven with brighteſt Glory crown'd ſhall be. 


SECT” VIE - by 
We may enjoy earthly ¶ Perfe&io or) Felicities, notwithſlanding 
| their Impediments, &c. 3 


UCH Men as object againſt 

the free and cheerful Enjoy- 
ment of earchly Felicities, do 
truiy rell us, that che Enjoyment 
and Uſe of earthly Happineſs 
doth often hinder ns in the At- 
tainment and alſo Enjoyment of 


ſupernatural and heavenly things. g 


But we may alſo truly anſwer, 
and are to know, that it is in- 
deed only the Abuſes of theſe 
Pleaſures and Felicities that hin- 
der us therein; other viſe in their 
good uſe they may ſerve as S cc- 
tacles to jee thereby the more 


clearly into Heaven, and ma fur- 
ther us in all good heaven'y 
ways. They may ſtir us ug to 
Thankfulneſs, and te all Duric: 
ot Piety, increaſe our Love co 
Cod, and Joy in him; they may 
be notable Encouragement to do 
more worchily, and to go on 
more cheertully in the ways of; 
God; and in ſuch good Uſe they 
may be ſweet and pleaſant Addi- 
tions ro our Hope of Heaven. 
And by viewing and enjoying 
theſe, we may lock higher to 
their Fountain, contemplating 


the Excellency, Sweerneſs, and 


Beauty of the Creator, who is in- 


finitely more excelling ; and fo 
in ſome meaſure eſpy and enjo 
che Felicities of Heaven alto 


while we are on Earth, But of 


this more at large in the next 
Section. And therefore in their 
freely and cheerfully. 85 
But ſuch as would maintain the 
contrary, do further dbje& to 
this purpoſe more particularly. 


The moſt material Objections I 


tall endeavour to collect briefly, 
and ſo to anſwer them. They 
truly tell us, 5 
Firſt, that Abſtinence and For- 
bearance of Pleaſures deth beſt 
fir and prepare the Mind for the 
Well-performance of all Divine 
Exerciſes and Contemplations. 


Secondly, that many ill Men 


poſſeſs and enjoy theſe earthly 
Felicities, and many good Men 
want them; which ſhews, ſay 
they, the ſame are hindrances in 
Goodneſs. 5 


Thirdly, that our Saviour ſays, 


It is bard for a Rich Man t) enter 
into Heaven; and St. Paul, Not 
many Mighty, not many N. 
U 2 calPd : 
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ood Uſe we may enjoy them 
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cid: and that the Mourners, 
the meck and dejected Spirits, 
are rather pronounc'd Bleſſed in 
God's Word than voluptuous 
Men. 

All which I ſhall endeavour to 
anſwer brictly. 

Concer::inz the firſt, That 
Faſting and Forbearance of Plea- 
ſures fits and prepares the Mind 
for Divine Exerciſes, it is moſt 
true; and jt is very requiſite and 
good that we faſt, pray, repent, 
be abſtemious, and exerciſe our 
ſelves in all Chriſtian Duties, ſo 
far as we conveniently may with- 
our Superſticion, as we are ex- 

orted thereunto. And Gad for- 
bid that 1 ſhould be guilty of 
ſpeakinz againſt due and conve- 
nient, Faſting, Abſtinence, and 
therein Retiredneſs from the Plea: 
ſures of the World to Divine 
Contemplations, which at due 
and convenient times is certainly 
moſt pleafing to God, and very 
benefcial both ro Body and 
Mind, disburdening the ſame of 
many, graſs Humours, Vapours, 
and Spirits, and fo taking away 
Sloth, DulneG, many Diſtempers, 
and making our Minds, as far as 
is poſſible in this Werld, like 
Angels, moſt free, quick, and 
ſprighcly in che Performance of 
all Divine Exerciſes, and ſo moſt 
apt and well-prepar'd for the con- 
ceiving, receiving, and retaining 
of all divine and heavenly Illu- 
minations and Cdnfolations, 

But herein it is good to ob- 
ſerve a due and convenient Order ; 
as concerning Faſting, according 
to the Preſcriptions and Cuſtoms 
of the Church and Saints in all 
Aves, co faſt publickly when 
Authority enjoins us, ſomerimes 
privately, according to our Sa 
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viour's Exhortation, and the uſu- 
al Practice of religious Chriſtians, 
which is good to be done at and 
in convenient time; as ſometimes 
forbearing a Meal, ſometimes a 
Day till night, or the like, when and 


the ſame doth make us beſt pre- 
par'd for all Divine Exerciſes and 
Contemplations, and alſo upon 
good occaſions. It is not good 
to make an extraordinary Exer- 
ciſe ordinary, which in * ho fort 
takes away the Excellency there. 
of; and becauſe it is an extra- 
ordinary Exerciſe, extraordinary 
Occaſions beſt befit the ſame. 
And ſo of other Chriſtian Du- 
ties, a due and convenient Or- 
der is to be obſerv'd in all of 
them, according to that of the 
Wiſe Man, There is 4 time for 
all things, a time to be dejected, a 
tine te mourn, a time to refrain 
from Pleaſures, &c. Eccleſ. 3. 
Yer ought we not to be fo ſu- 
perſtitioufly nice, as to refuſe 
God's Creatures, Gifts and Bleſ- 
lings which he freely offers to 
our good Uſe and Enjoyment, 
and ſo hinder and prejudice the, 
Welfare of our Bodies and Minds 
thro defect. Bur theſe earthly 
Fclicities alſo are to be us'd and 
enjoy d in due order and at con- 
venient times: The wiſe Man alſo 
fairh, There is a time to laugh, 4 
time to rejoice, &c. Eccleſ. 3. 
And commonly in the Uſe and 
Enjoyment of Meat, Drink, Re- 
creations, - and all Pleaſures, 4 
temperate Cuſtom, as it is moſt 
beneficial ro the Weltare of the 
Body and Mind, ſo alſo is it moſt 
pleaſant: - And ſuch Men as ſo 
uſe and enjoy the ſame, may be 
commonly obſery'd to be or 
mo 


ſo long as we may conveniently 
and by our own Experience find 


moſt healthy, free, cheerful, and 
happy Men, and conſequently 
apt and well-prepar'd for the per- 
formance of all good Exerciſes of 
Body and Mind. 

And the free and cheerful En- 
joyment of earthly Happineſs al- 
ſo, may encourage and ſtir us up 
to all divine Exerciſes, and may 
be an occaſion of many heavenly 
Contemplarions and Conſolations, 
as more plainly appears in the 
laſt Section; and ſo further us 
in the Attainment and alſo En- 
joyment of ſupernatural and hea- 
venly things, rather than hinder 
the ſame : And therefore in 
ſuch good uſe (notwithſtanding 
this Objection) may at convenient 
times be enjoy d freely and cheer- 


fully. 
It is true alſo, as it is further 


objefted, that many ill Men en- 


joy earthly Felicities, and many 
good Men want them; and good 
reaſon for it, becauſe of their 
Dangers and Impediments, as 
hath been objected and anſwer'd. 
God, like a wiſe Phyſician, a lov- 
ing Father, often keeps his Ser- 
vants from theſe things, knowing 
perchance the fame will hurt 
them, for we are prone to fall 
into Abuſes and Wickedneſs; 
and we had much better never 
enjoy them, than abuſe them. 
Bur theſe Dangers, Abuſes, and 
Hindrances may be avoided, con 
verted to our Good, and increaſe 
our Happineſs, as hath been 
ſhew'd and anſwer'd before. 

Or perchance the reaſon why 
many good Men want theſe, may 
be to try, ſtir up, quicken and 
refine all heavenly Graces in them, 
and fo to increaſe their Glory and 
Happineſs in Heaven: And the 
reaſon why ſome ill Men enjoy 
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moderate Uſe of earthly Rleſ- 
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them, may be for their greater 
Mitery and Puniſhment in the 
ill Uſes of them; or. perhaps leſt 
theſe earthly ſhou'd be thought 


of any value in reſpe& of hea- 


vealy Felicities; or divers other 
Reaſons beſt known to the Al- 
mighty, | 

Yer many good Men alſo, as 
the moſt regular Philoſophers and 
greateſt Profeſſors of Vertue, 
Zeno, Cato, Scipio, Epaminondas, 
Plato, Socrates himſelf, and di- 
vers others, have us'd, enjoy'd, 
and written in commendation of 
Love, and other Sports, Delights 
and Pleaſures. Likewiſe Abra- 
ham, Fob, Solomon, and innume- 
rable others, have poſſeſs'd and 
enjoy'd theſe earthly Felicitics : 
And ſometimes Chriſt himſelf, 
as at the Marriage in Cava, 
wou'd uſe and approve of the 
Enjoyment of earthly Creatures, 
55 they ſhou'd be thought 
evil. 

They are indeed of themſelves 
good, bur of an indifferent na- 
ture to us, good or evil as they / 
are well us'd or abus'd. But being 
well us'd with mediocricy, and to 
good ends, they are without 
queſtion rather to be us'd and 
enjoy'd than deſpis'd or neglecte d. 
Unto the Pure all things are pure, 
ſaith St. Paul : And again, Rom. 
14. 14. J know and am perſuaded 
by the Lord Feſus, ſays he, that 
there is nothing unclean of it ſelf; 
but to him that eſteemeth any thing 
unclean, to him it is unclean. And 
in the fame Chapter he intimates 
ſuch to be the weaker Chriſtians, 
who are nice and ferupulous in 
theſe things. 

Yet however we ought not to 
deſpiſe ſuch Men who refuſe the 


1 3 ſings; 
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ſings : St. Paul adviſes ſo, Rom. 14. 
6. foraſmuch as he ſaich af rhoſe 


Spa. 


had toid of St. John Baptiſt's Se. 
verity, as before, Mat.11.) That 


who eat and drink, as well as ofthe Son of Man came eating and 

thoſe who refuſe, that they both doidrinhing, but being with Tem- 

it to pleaſeGod,and to giveGodthanks. perance and Moderation, he 

Wherefore it appears, altho ſuch blam'd thoſe who therefore 
| 


Refuſal be Superſtition and Folly 


faid, Bela, a Man gluttonous 


in ſuch Men, yet fince they do it and a Wine-biboer, 4 Friend of 
to pleaſe God, we ought not to Publicans and Sinners; conclu- 
deſpiſe or judg them, but rather ding, But Wiſdom is juſtify'd of 
reſpect and well eſteem them for her Children; implying his In- 
their good Intents and Purpoſes. nocency, and that there ought to 

Let no Man judg you in reſp? be a wiſe Moderation in all 


of Meat or Drink, or of an Holi- 
day, or of the new. Moon, or Sab- 
bath Days, Col. 2. 16. 

True it 1s, we read of many 
antient Fathers and Holy Men, 
Who have been very ſtrict and 
obſervant in the Refuſal of Riches, 


of Honour, of dainty Meats, 
Fleſh, Wine, Marriage, and all 
Pleaſures, and liv'd in Deſerts, 
Colls and Monaſteries very abſte - 
miouſly, eating very ſeldom, and 
ſaring only with Bread, Water, 
Herbs, or cther coarſe. Meat; 
and of St. ' John Baptiſt, who 
liv'd a very auſtere Life, whoſe 
Garments were only of Camel: 
Hair, and Girdle of Skins, his 
Meat Locuſts and wild Honey; of 
whom our Saviour faith, Aat. 11. 
That he came neither eating nor 
drinking ; and blam'd them who 
therefore ſaid, he had a Devil. 
Wherefore we are to reve- 
rence and well approye of the 
ſevere Sanctity of thoſe antient 
Fathers and Holy Men (reſpett- 
ing their good Intents, being in- 
tended and done to the Glory 
of God, and in and thro. Chriſt 
Jeſus gloriouſly rewarded) yet 
we may as much admire thoſe 
others, as devout and of like 
Sanctity, who imitate our Savi- 


things. 


viour, and thoſe antient Chriſti- 
ans in the primitive times, who 
did eat their Meat together with 
Gladneſs and Singleneſs of Heart, 
and ſuch as reſorted to thoſe 


Charity, of wich I have writ- 
ten before, and other vertuous 
and religious Chriſtians of all 
degrees in all Ages ſince, who 
have not diſdain'd to enjoy theſe 
Gifts and Bleſſings of God in 
their good Uſe, are much bettet 
to be reputed than ſuch as retuſe 
ſo much Good, which God lov- 
ingly and freely offers to out 
Acceptance, good Ute, and En- 
joyment. 

Such therefore who can live in 
the World, and yet be ſo ſpiri- 
tual and heavenly- minded, that 
they can uſe it as if they us'd it 
not, how and when they pleaſe, 
for their own Advantage; WhO 
can be temperate like our Saviour 
amongſt Publicans and Sinners, 
or as Lat, be 2 good Man in o. 
dom. Such as know theſe carchly 
Felicities in their higheſt Excel- 
lency and Pleaſures, ard yer can 
ayoid -their Evils, Dangers and 
Impediments, and in all good 


cur. He faith of himſelf (after he 


| 


ways uſe them or contemn chem, 
hs | FE 


Now ſuch as imitate our Sa- 


antient Feaſts and Banquets of 
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as they will themſelves ; ſuch 
Men indeed are moſt worthy of 
Praiſe, and to be eſteem'd moſt 
deſerving. | 

And this to do is a greater 
Glory, and ſhews much more 
and ſtronger Sanctity and Grace 
inwardly, than utterly to a- 
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indeed, our Saviour ſaith, Blej- 
ſed are they that _ mourn, for they 
Hall be comforted ; Bleſſed are the 
meek in Spirit, for theirs is the 
Kingdom of God: Bur theſe are 
indeed Words of Bleſſedneſs, of 
Comfort, and of Exultation, to 
luch as are truly penitent and 


bandon the World by retiring 


into a Monaſtery, or to neglect Faith, ro Hope, 
God's Gifts and Bleſſings; and Cheerfulneſs. 


meek in Spirit, exciting them to 
to Joy, and 
; * 


conſequently ſhall be more glo- It ts an Error to think and main- 


riouſly rewarded in Heaven, 
Whereas it is further objected, 
That our Saviour faich, It is hard 
for a Rich Man to enter into Hea- 
ven : And St. Paul, Not many 
mble, not many mighty are cal['d, 
&c. 1 Cor. 1. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe Riches and Greatneſs are 
great Dangers and Impediments ; 
and therefore . the former An- 
ſwers may ſerve to this Objection 
8 
Not many mighty, not many no- 
ble are call d after the Heſh, ſaith 
the Text. If a mighty and no- 
ble Man can be ſpiritual and hea- 
venly, notwithſtanding the Temp- 
tations of the Fleſh, and the Al- 
lurements of Riches and Great- 
neſs, which naturally draw our 
Deſires downwards; he is a noble 
and worthy Man indeed. Thrice 
bleſſed are thoſe rich, mighty 
and noble Men, who can over- 
come ſuch great Temptations to 
Evil, as great Honour and Riches 
allure unto ! It is a greater Glo- 
ry to mount up to Heaven thro 
Impediments, thro great Temp- 
tations and Difficulties, than o- 
therwiſe, 5 
Whereas it is alſo objected, 
That the Mourners, the meek and 
dejected Spirits are rather pro- 
nounc'd bleſſed in God's Word, 


- 


rain that Religion dejects us; we 
{ee the ſame is ſufficient to cheer, 
quicken and comfort the Mour- 
ners, the lowly and dejected Spi- 
rits, and to raiſe their Joys as 
high as a Kingdom, as Heaven. 
For moſt ſweetly and happily 
doth it teach us, that ſuiclr Men 
are bleſſed, they ſhall be com- 
forted, to them belonging the 
Kingdom of God. 5 
Religion indeed tells us, we 
ought ro mourn and be dejected 
for our Sins and Frailties, ra- 
ther than always to enjoy the 
Pleaſures and Felicities of the 
World; but this alſo is ro be 
done in due order, and at conve- 
nient times, as hath been ſaid, 
There is a time to mourn, and 4 
time to rejoice, Eccleſ. 3. And 
indeed even true Repentance and 
Humiliation, in its deepeſt Sor- 
row, ought incontinently to work 
in us a ſound and joyful Aſſu- 
rance of Reconciliation to God, 
in conſideration of his infinite 
Mercy in ſjeſus Chriſt to his pe- 
nitent belicv ing Creatures ; and 
ſo to open unto us the fweer 
Fonntains of Joy and Cheerful- 
neſs, rather than deject us, cau- 
ſing in u5 a happy and bleſſed 
Tranquillity, and- exalting our 
Joys even to rhe Heavens, 


than yolupruous Men; It is true 


U 4 And 
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And altho it be moſt true, 
that Religion ought ro make us 
deny our ſelves, and to ſee our 
ſelves, like the Laodiceans, poor, 
Miſerable, blind, wretched and 
naked; yer of Chriſt Jeſus (Ho 
counſels us rhercunto, Rev. 3. 18.) 
we may buy fine Gold, white 
Rayment, Eye-falve : In him 
therefore we may be, and ought 
to think our ſelves rich, bleſſed, 
happy, the beloved of God him- 
ſelf, and Heirs of Heaven. 
This heavenly Joy and Exul- 
tation ot Spirit within us, may 
zlſo add to the tree and cheerful 
Enjoyment of earthly Felicities, 
inaſmuch as we may enjoy the 
ſame witha more happy, free, 
and -cheerful Mind: For why! a 
gracious, high- ſpirited, joyful, 
heavenly Mind enjoys all things 
more ſweetly, pleaſantly, nobly 
and excellently, than a low de- 
jected Mind, which only creeps 
on the Earth, and can raiſe it felt 
no higher. | 
Doth not then Religion moſt 
ſweetly and divinely teach us to 
be contented, pleas'd, and happy 
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mourn, deje&ted, loſe, want, 


have Suficiency or Abundance, 


we may think our ſelves happy 
in all things. Having firſt ſought 
the Kingdom of God, and the Righ- 
teauſneſs thereof, we may now 
freely enjoy earthly Happineſſes 
alſo, as little Additions to that 
grear. Hope, which we may 
and ought to have of thoſe in- 
finite and eternal Felicities of 
Hea ven. 


maintain, as ſome have done, 
char Men, tho God's Servants, 
ſhould nor enjoy Earth and Hea- 
ven alſo. What a groſs Abſurdity 
is it, to think that the Felicities of 
the Earth (which many wicked 
Men enjoy) ſhou'd nor be poſ- 
ſeſs ꝗ and enjoy'd by God's Ser- 
vants in their good Uſe, freely and 
cheerfully, ſince he graciouſly ot. 
fers the ſame, and for whoſe 
good Uſe and Erjoyment they 
were created ! 1 Tim. 4. 4. Being 
reconcil'd to God in Chriſl, what 
Good, what Happineſs is in Earth 
or Heaven that we may not enjy 
For now all things are ours, and 
we are“ Chriſt's, and Chriſt i 


in all Eſtates and Condition; to 
that whether we be affficted, 


God's, | 


Abſtrat of the Seventh SECTION, 


LTHO that many Hinderances be 
In earthly Riches, Honours, Pleaſures ; we 
In their good Uſe without Abuſes may 
Them notwithſtanding cheerfully enjoy, 


it is from Heaven, whence the Bleſſings ſpring, 


So that whilſt we are ſweetly ſolacing , 

Our ſelves in Thoughts of God and Heaven, we may 

In ſome degree Pleaſures of Heaven enjoy. 

"Tis true indeed that moderate Abſtinence, ' 

So as the ſame be with convenience, 

Disburdens our groſs Minds, and makes them lightful, 
Ferſpicuous, free, myſt quick, and very ſprightful, 


It is an Error therefore to 


Athenfan Spot. 


But too much Abſtinence,. beyond due meaſure, 
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And over- nice Reſtraint of lawful Pleaſure, 
Doth much perplex the Mind, and ſo annoys 


Our very Health and Peace, it Life deſtroys. 
But uſually. a temperate Cuſtom's beſt, 
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And ſuch as uſe the ſame are ſurely bleſt. 
Then ſurely ſuch heroick noble Hearts, 


As can be good among t a 


ſhower of Darts; 


As alſo ſuch as notwithſtanding Nuires 
Of Syrens tempting unto ill Deſires, 

Can yet be chaſte and temperate, ſhall be 
Rewarded greatly for ſuch Victory. 


Thrice bleſſed then 


Are ſuch great, mighty, rich and noble Men, 

Who notwithſtanding many ſtrong Temptations, 

Alluring and inchanting Provocations, | 

Can yet ( contemning Evils ) mount the Skies, 

To Heaven thro all theſe charming Difficulties, , 

In Heaven they live, which ſweetly doth peſſeſs 

Them with true Peace, true Foy, true Happineſs : 
It alſo. makes Earth's Happmeſs. far ſweeter, 

So as we may enjoy the ſame much better; 

For when ſuch raiſed heavenly Joys we find, 
We may enjoy the Earth with heavenly Mind. 

Ss having ſought God's Kingdom, nom we may © 

The Pleaſures of the Earth freely enjoy ; 

In ſuch ſort as we may eſteem them even 

Little Additions to our Hope of Heaven, 


$2 Cr. vn | 


We may enjoy earthly Perfection Cor Happineſs ) with a heavenly Ming, 
inſomuch as by the good Uſe and Enjoyment thereof, we may demon- 
ſtrate this Paradox by our own Experience, That we live in Heaven 


in this World. 


| Have in the former Sections in. 
ſiſted ſomewhat largely upon 
the free and cheerful Enjoyment 
of earthly Happineſs in their 
good uſe, anſwering the Objec- 
nons to the contrary ; the rather, 
becauſe cerrainly if Men were 
well perſuaded of this Paradox, 
That external Happineſs is not con- 
trary, but rather a Furtherance, 
both to internal and eternal Happi- 
neſs, they wou'd with more ſwitt 


chem both to the Felicities of 
Earth and Heaven: And alſo be- 
cauſe the too rizid and ſtoical Se- 
verity of many Men, both in their 
Carriage and Writings, 15 a great 
occaſion that mulritudes of Peo- 
ple in the World, eſpeciall 

ſuch as are young, and a 
pleaſant Nature, will not follow 
the Divine Precepts of Vertue 

and Religion, thinking the fame 
roo ſevere, melancholy, and ſoli- 


Deſires, run the ways that lead 


tary. 
Whereas 


ue may then alſo enjoy the Fe- heavenly things, from low, appa- 


great and excellent matters, by ſtures, mich more and better 
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Whereas indeed the W ell gere a very food Uſe of earthly WM {ac 

e mnoſt}{icicies in this reſpeR, as of 3 ing 

facial cc Glaſs ; for by and 
J ro theſe earthly, our weak i 
neſs, and her paths are Peace, Sight may ſee more plainly into Har 
heaveuly Happineſſes, and con- nd. 

cient to reward the Followers| ſequently be ccited to ſeek and ma) 


ov 
— - 


thereof, even in this Life, with| enjoy the ſac. of 
perfect Pleaſure, and a multitude Let us then, ) Reaſon's Light, pin 
of Benefits. It is no way defi- thro theſe terreſtriai thiugsendea- Hes 
cient, but in all reſpects amiableſ vour to learn, and contempiare if t 
and excellent; adding ro the higher, more excellent, heavenly 1nd 
Pleaſantneſs and Delights off Happineſs, Reaſon js of fuck Glo 
. earthly. Pleaſures, Felicities, andſ toice, as that it can paſs from 0 
Recreations, and making theſeſ things knon to things unknown, tali 
alſo ſerve to increaſe heaven / ſit can abſtract from viſible things, fel 
Joys and Conſolations. Andſ things invitible,from corporea in- the 
when our Minds are rais'd to the corporeal, generals from particu- ne 


Knowledg of heavenly Pleaſures, lars, and high, myſtical, and 


licities of rhe Earth with a hea-jrent, terreſtrial things: So as 
venly. Mind. | [hereby we may in ſome meaſure 
Let us therefore endeavour by |contemplare God himſelf, and his 
and thro theſe lower Delights} heavenly Glory. 
and Happineſſes of the Earth, | ſt is a common Dodrine, the 
theſe little glimmering Rays, World is made for Man, and 
proceeding from that Sun of Glo-[Man for God; and that there is 
ry, God himſelf, to eſpy ſome Ino Happineſs in the World from 
Light of his heavenly Glory and which we may not draw ſome 
Happineſs ; and ſo in ſome mea · IInſtruction to know God, our 
ſure to ſpell, learn, and enjoy [{elves, and our Duty. If there- 
the Felicities of Heaven on earch. fore rſt in general we conſidet 
We are not to diſdain, to{jall the Felicities in the world in 
make uſe of cheſe eartiily in the | their greateſt Worth, Beauty, 
acquijition of licavenly things, Sweetneſs and Pleafanrneſs ; Rea- 
nor to make carthly Comparitons|ſon will teli us, that if there be 
and Similitudes; for altho there ſo much Excellency in the Crea- 
be no Compariſon between chem ſtures, the Creator is in all reſpetts 
either in Time or Excellency, much more excellent; and that it 
yer as Children have need at firſt we may enjoy ſuch and ſo man) 
to be allur d to the attaining of Pleaſures and Felicities in Crea- 


ſuch Toys and Trifles as they ap- jmay and ſhall we enjoy in God 
prehend, ſo in reſpect of our [himſelf, and taſte and fee hon 
weak Apprehenſion, ſuch Com- good the Lord is, as David 
pariſons and Similitudes often ſſays. . 08 
are and may be us d in a conve- The Felicities of the Earth in 
nient manner: So as we may their greateſt Worth and Excer 


lency, 
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ency, are but as Drops proceed-:|ſon we en ſee further to the 


ing tom che Ocean of his inſi- 


nie Sweetneſs. It we may en- 
pelo much Pleaſure, fo much 
Happineſs in theſe little Drops 
nd Foretaſtes, how much more 
may and ſhall we in thoſe Rivers 
of Pleaſures, in that Sea of Hap- 
pineſs, which is in God in che 
Heavens ? Reaſon alſo tells us, 
if there be ſo much, ſo many, 
and ſuch excellent Treaſures, 


Glory, Delights, and Feliciries | 


on earth, the Place ot our Mor- 
ality, of our Pilgrimage, poſ- 
ſeſdd alſo by God's Enemies; 
there is abundantly more Happi- 
neſs in Heaven, the Place of our 
Ererniry, our Kingdom, and 
poſſeſs d only by God himfelt ard 
his Friends. 

And beſides rhe Inſtruction 
which man draweth 1n general 
from earchly Felicitics, he may 
likewiſe in Particulars, even by 
Reaſon, ſpy and learn ſome 
Knowledg of God himſelt, and 
as heavenly Glory and Happt- 
neſs, 

As for Example, the azur'd 
Heaven ſo richly deck'd and 
beſpangled with Stars, and rol- 
ling Torches over 6ur heads, 
which never ceaſe ; enjoying the 
ſame by Contemplation, he 
mounteth higher, and is carry'd 
with Admiration, Fear, Love, 
and Reverence of the Auchor, 
and Sovereign Lord of all: So 
that we can, even by our corpn- 
real Eyes, from the Earth look to 
the Moon, the Sun, the ſtarry 
Heaven, and therein ſweetly 
leaſe our ſelves in the View 
and Contemplation of their glo- 
nous Aſpe, their bright, lovely, 
twinkling, filver, heavenly Rays; 
from thence by the Eye of Rea 


hriſtalline Heaven, yea to the 
Imperial above the Spheres, and 


cellent Glory, Delights and Hap-- 
pineſ*. So as even by Reaſon, 
in and thro theſe earthly Feli- 
cities, our dim Eyes, as thro Spec- 
tacles, may eſpy ſome Light of 
God himſelf, and of his infinite 
Beauty, Pleaſantneſs, Swveetneſs, 
and Excellency. | 

Bur if we add. the - Eye of 
Faith alſo to cur Reaſon, we 
may view further and ſee more 
plainly this Author of all Hap- 
pineſs, God himſelf, and his 
celeſtial Glory ; and taſte of the 
Ocean of his infinite Sweetneſs 
and heavenly Pleaſures. 

And as Reaſon, fo Faith alſo, 
in the View and Contemplation 
of Heaven, may make a very 
good uſe of earthly Compariſons, 
Similitudes, Delights, and Hap- 
pineſs. We often find in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, that earthly 
Compariſons are us d to expreſs 


heavenly Excellences to our Ap- 


prehenſion; ſo as by the Riches, 
Honour, Kingdoms, Crowns, Glo- 


the Earth, we ma” look infi- 
nicely higher by che Light of 
Reafon and ot Faich, and there- 
by contemplate thoſe in5nicely 
more excellent Treaſures,Crowns, 
Kingdoms, Glory and Delights of 
Heaven. 

Faith goes before Time, and 
makes things future preſent in 
ſuch ſort, as thereby we may, 
even in this Life, in ſome degree 
poſſeſs the Happineſs of Heaven; 


inſomuch as y faithful and hea- 
veniy Cont 
even ſet our 


tion, we may 

$11. Heaven be- 

forehand, taſting already of fu- 
cure 


there contemriate tar more ex 


ry, Delights, and Pleaſures of 


Angels, and ſo enjoying in our 


| ſhall be our Footſtool. 


-- 0 s 
Do we defire Treaſures ? ineſtima- 


right Hand for evermere. 


-remperare and vitious Deſire of 
theſe Earthly Felicities, and with 
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ture Happineſs, entertaining our 
ſelves with God himſelt and his 


Thoughts and Contemplations, a 
Paradife of Heavenly Pleaſures 
and Felicities on Earth. 

Let us therefore often in Con- 
templation, by the Light of Rea- 
ſon and of Faith (which are the 
beſt Opticks) view and conrem- 
plate thoſe glorious Croivns, Trea- 
ſures, Delights, and Pelicities, 
which we expe hereafter to 
poſſeis in the Heavens; and as in 
a Mirrour behold his Glory, who 
is the Fountain and Perfection of 
all Pleaſure and Happineſs, 

It is the poor, deſpis'd and mi- 
ſerable Man's only Hope and Joy 
on Earth, to be rich, honourable 
and happy in Heaven. The rich, 
honourable and proſperous Man 
alſo, with reaſon 1magines, that 
if Terreftrial Proſperity afford 
him ſome Felicities and Pleaſures, 
he ſhall be much more happy 
when he ſhall poſſeſs thoſe eternal 
Riches, Honours and Pleaſures of 
Heaven. | . 
Let our Souls then often ſoar 
aloft upon the Wings of - Reafon 
and of Faith, unto the Empirean 
Heaven, where our Defires ſhall 
be accompliſh'd with all manner 
of Felicities. Wou'd we have 
Thrones ? This Imperial Heaven 
Wou'd 
we have Crowns? Glory and Im- 
mortality ſhall environ our Heads, 


ble Riches are in this Houſe of our 
God. © Weou'd we have Pleaſures ? 
Rivers of Pleafures are at his 


let us then unty our ſelves 
from the coverous, ambitious, in- 


a Heart full of Deſire and Loye 
elevate our Thoughts to thoſs 
moſt glorious Riches, Kingdom 
and Pleaſures of Heaven, 


The Riches of the World, 6 


much as we do poſleſs in the 
good uſe thereof, let us till en. 
Joy freely and chearfully: only le 
us convert our covetous, baſe 
ſordid and vitious Deſire thereoſ 
to the Love, Detire and Enjoy- 
ment of a contented Mind, ang 
of the Riches of Divine Grace 
theſe eternal Treaſures of Hez: 
ven; yea even to poſſeſs God 
himſelf : In ſuch Deſires let us 
greatly rejoice, | 

So alſo Honour and good Re- 
pute may we ſtil] enjoy; and in- 
ſtead of that ravenous and unſz- 
tiable Thirſt of airy and vain 
Honour, compos'd of Pride, Vain- 
glory, Hypocriſy and ſundry vi- 
ces, let every one of us aſpire 


| (by the aſſiſtance of the Divine 


Power) to be Lord of Himſel, 
che World's Maſter, to triumph 
over all infernal Powers, to be a 
Son of God, an Heir to the King- 
dom of Heaven ; and in ſuch De. 
fires and Aſpirations ler us take 
marvellous Joy and Pleaſure, 

All lawful and good Pleaſures 
alſo in ſuch good uſe ler us freely 
enjoy; only let us convert ol 
vain, vitious, unlawful, intem- 
perate deſire thereof, ro delire 
and wiſh for thoſe moſt ſweet 
Pleaſures, which proceed from 1 
happy Tranquilliry of the Soul, 
and Joy in God, and to taſte il 
ſome meaſure beforehand of that 
Divine Manna, that Celeſtial Nec. 
tar, thoſe Fountains of Pleaſures 
which we hope and expect 9 
enjoy with God himſelt for ew 
in the Heavens. | 


Let 


Let us then freely and cheer- | 
fully walk into this Terreſtrial 
paradiſe, the vaſt Palace of rhe 
world, and enjoy the Felict- 
ries thereof; for to this end they 
were created, that we ſhould uſe 
chem well, and ſo enjoy them. 

Even the meaneſt Delights 
thereof were ordain'd for this 
purpoſe, and may be of excellent 
uſe: As for Example, 

The Chirping of Birds, which 
earn to fing of Nature, to charm 
our Ears thro the ſweet Harmony 
of their Warbling; when theſe 
pleafe our Ears, then may we 
think of the ſweer Muſick of 
Saints and Angels which ſhall 
raviſh our Spirits. | 

And the Fountains, tho inſen- 
ſible, yer ſtrive with the ſweer 
Murmurs of their pretty Purlings 
0 afford us Delectation. When 
this delights our Thoughts, then 
may we contemplate thoſe Hea- 
renly Fountains of Life which 
ſhall fill us with extreme Delec- 
ation for ever. | 

In this Terreſtrial Palace, th 
Srring, the Summer and Autumn 
are inceflantly buſied in produ- 
cing our Happineſs for a Seaſon: 
but let us think, in the Celeſtial 
Paradiſe, an Eternity ſhall fill 
us with more Felicity than we 
can imagine. 

Here we ſee the Sun, Moon, 
Stars, the Skies, Fire, Torches, 
Pearls, Gold, and divers other 
glorious Sights and Beauties; let 
us then think of that Glory, of 
which it we cou'd (with St. Pe- 
ter) eſpy but one Ray, we ſhou'd 
like him be fo dazled at the Glit- 
tering thereof, as we ſhou'd for 
ever defire to dwell there, and 
to build Tabernacles, 

When we ſee and taſte of 
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ſweet aud pleaſant Cates, Ban- 

quetting, Feſtival and dainty 
Mears of all ſorts, of ſparkling 
and delicious Wines, and other 
pleaſing Liquors, let us then 
think of that Celeſtial Manna, 
the Food of Heaven, of that Di- 
vine Nectar, the Sweetneſs of 
Eternal Joy and Happineſs, that 
everlaſting Love-feaſt, to which 
the Angels ſhall invite us, and 
where we {ſhall enjoy infinite 


Pleaſures and Happineſs for ever. 


This Divine Manna, this Hea- 
venly Nectar, it we could but 
taſte thereof, but truly think 
thereof indeed, it were ſufficient 
to charm our Spirits, and ſweet- 
ly to bring them into a moſt 
pleaſing Extaſy ; infomnch, that 
in ſuch Heavenly Thoughts and 


Contemplarions, we may already 


in ſome meaſure feaſt on the Joys 
of Eternity, taſte of the Delights 
of Heaven on Earch, 

And ſo I might inſtance in a 
thouſand other occaſional Medi- 
cations. . 

Thus if we can uſe theſe Ter- 
reſtrial Happineſſes well, we may 
freely and cheertwly enjoy che 
ſame, even with a Divine, a Hea- 
venly Mind ; and they may fur- 
ther us in the Attaintment, and 
alſo Enjoyment, of Heavenly 
Delights and Happineſs. 

And when we have made ſuch 
a good uſe of them as Children 
do of their ABC and Battle- 
dore, or of Toys and Trifles, 
ſuch as they apprehend; by theſe 
learning and coming to the know - 
ledg of far more excellent Mat- 
ters; and after wards ſeeing them- 
ſelves beyond and above them, 
do even contemn theſe, in com- 
pariſon of the more excellent 
things which they have then 

learned, 
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learned, yet ſtill ſcorn not to uſe [natural and divine Temper, to; 


| theſe Letters and Rudimentrs of 


high degree of Knowledg ang 


Learning; bur ſo, as that they] Contemplation in the Heaven! 
can be above them, and uſe them Felicities, are the moſt happy Men 
as they liſt, for their own Advan- [even in this World, inaſmuch 
rage : | as they enjoy the .Happineſſs 

So let us, having by theſe of the Earth, with a gracioy 
Earchly Felicicics ſpel d and lear-| chearful, joyful and heaven 
ned Eternal and Heavenly Excel- Mind, and alſo do in ſome mez. 
lences, «endeavour to be above, | ſure already taſte of and enjoy 
and even to contemn theſe Earth- choſe Felicities which they pre. 


ly in compariſon of the Heaven- 


tend to receive hereafter, and t9 


ly Felicities, which are infinite- enjoy eternally, while their Soul 
ly more excellent; yet ſo, as are here ſolacing themſelves in 
that without ſuch compariſon, the Contemplations of Heaven. 


and in reſpect of our Nature, and 


Inſomuch that even on Earth, 


Neceſſities of their Author, and in ſuch Divine Contemplarions 
their Goodreſs, we ſtill eſteem we may live in Heaven, enjoying 
them well accordingly, ſtill uſe ſalſo a Paradiſe of Heavenly Plex- 
them for our own Advantage; ſures and Happineſs, taſting in 
and ſo in all reſpects, to increaſe ſome degree the Delights of Hea- 
our Joy and Happineſs, ſtill en- ven beforehand : ſo as it ſeems ve 

deavouring by theſe (as by Let-|may enjoy two Heavens ; the firſt 


ters) to read and learn further 


Heaven on Earth, the other Hea- 


into thoſe infinicely more excel- ven in Heaven; aſcending at the 
lent Treaſures, Glory and De- end of che Career of this Life, 
lights of Heaven. from one Heaven to another, from 
And certain it is, that thoſe — Terreſtrial to the Celeſtial 


Souls which are rais'd to a ſuper- 


Paradiſe. 


Abſtract of the Eighth SECTION. 


E E then, Religion's lovely Pleaſantneſs,- 
Ie crowns us every way wit Happineſs 1 
tt adds unto Earth's Foys and Recreations, 

Ard makes theſe add to Heavenly Conſolations : 
And when (ſuch Heavenly Joys in us we find 
| We may enjoy the Earth with Heavenly Mind, 
When we in Earthly Bleſſings take Delight, 
We may look higher, thence dirett our Sight 
Above the Spheres, to God himſelf, to Heaven, 
From whence theſe come, and there contemplate even 
Th' Eternal Glory which we ſhall poſſeſs, 
E'en God himſelf, and Heavenly Happineſs. 


For by the Eye of Reaſon, our 


dim Sight 


' May thro theje Eartbly Pleaſures ſpy ſome Light 


f Heavenly Foys, and ſo may be excited 
o taſte therenf, to which we are invited. 


Reajn 
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Reaſon will tell us, if in Creatures be a 
Such Excellency, much more may we ſee, 
Taſte and enjoy in the Creator's Worth, © | 
From whence, as little Drops, theſe do ſpring forth. 
If in theſe Drops ſome Pleaſures we aotake, 
How much enjoy in that Eternal Lake, 
That Sea of Sweetneſs, which we ſhall poſſeſs 
In God himſelf, and Heavenly Happineſs l 
Thus, as thro Earthly Pleaſures, our di Sight 
May ( as thro Spectacles ). by Reaſon's Light 
Look up to Heaven, to God himſelf, and ſpy 
Some Glimpſes of his glorious Majeſly, 
Ard jo may taſte already, in ſome meaſure, 
The Ocean of his ſweet and Heavenly Pleaſure. 
But if we add Faith's Light to Reaſon's Eye; 
We then may far more plainly, clearly ſpy. 
The Glory of God, his bright Celeſtial Treaſures, 
And taſte the 5weetneſs of his Heavenly Pleaſures. 
Faith's of ſuch Pawer, ſuch Force, as that it can 
Make future Things ſeem preſent to a Man; 
Moſt ſweetly ple asd and joyful, thus we may 
On 775 4 Heavenly Paradiſe enjoy. 
LeN often then by Faith, and Reaſon's Light, 
From Earth unto the Heavens dired our Sight ; 
And there contemplate on thoſe glorious Treaſures, 
Crowns, Kingdoms, ſweeteſt and eternal Pleaſures, 
Which we expect hereafter to poſſeſs 
In God himſelf, in Heavenly Happineſs. 
Let then our Souls be mounting up aloft 
Upon the Wings of Faith and Reaſon, oft 
70 God, to the Imperial Heaven, where 
We fhall be filld with ſweeteſt Pleaſures ;, there 
th we have Crowns 2 immortal Glory ſhall 
Environ us; if - Thrones, the Imperial 
Heaven ſhall be our Fotſtool; or if Treaſures, 
Eternal Riches are with God ; if Pleaſures, 
Rivers of Pleaſures, various endleſs Store 
There are at his right Hand for evermore. 
Freely then let us trace this Paradiſe, 
The World's vaſt Palace; let us with our Eyes, 
Our Ears, and all our Senſes (fince we may) 
The Pleaſures thereof chearfully enjoy. = 
Even the meaneſt Pleaſures were (we ſee ) 
Created for this - purpoſe, and may be 
Of excellent uſe, at chirping Notes of Birds, 
(Wh ſing to pleaſe our Ears) the ſame affords 
De pretty Delectation; when they. ſing, + c 
Whocan but pleaſe to hear their Warbling ? 


* 


Let 


_ —— — 
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Let this inſpire us full of ſweet Deſires, 

To hear the Angels fing in Heavenly Quires ; 

Who, with the Muſick of their Harmony, 

Shall charm our Souls into an Extaſy. 

The Fountains alſo, tho inſenſible, - 

Do ſtrive, as far as they can poſſible, 

With their ſweet purling Murmurs to delight us; 
So let theſe pretty Pleaſures then invite us 

To think of Heavenly Fountains, of that River, 

Which with extreme Delights ſhall fill us ever, 

On Earth TIME doth produce Foy jor a Seaſon, - 

In Heaven ETERNITY, 70 paſt our Reaſon 3 

Let tranſitory Foys then put's in mind | 

Of Heavenly Joys, whereof no end we find. 

On Earth we ſee many and glorious Lights, 

Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, Gold, other pleaſing Sights 
And ſbining Beauties; let us then, I pray, 

Think of that Glory, which if but one Ray © 

We cou'deſpy, the Glittering thereof would 

So daxle our weak Eyes, as that we ſhould 

For ever ( like St. Peter) wiſh to be 

And dwell where we this glorious Sight may ſee. 

Soif we thus can uſe Terreſtrial Foy, 

Looking thereby to God, to Heaven, we may 

Enjoy the ſame with happy, Heavenly Mind, 

And thereby alſo Heavenly Joy may find : 

So that on Earth already, we may even” 
In (ome degree, enjoy Delights of Heaven; 

And when this Life's Career ſhall have an end, 

From Heaven on Earth, to Heaven in Heaven aſcend ; 

A Paradiſe of Pleaſures jo we may 

Both here on Earth, and in the Heavens enjoy. 


m * = 
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Paradox LIX. 
Proving Fiſhes are the moſt docible Creatures living. 


F. SHES exceed all Creatures | is manifeſted by their Fecundity : 
in point of Health, even and ſince Coldneſs is the Com- 
to a Proverb, which is a thing al- plexion of the Wiſe, and Salt b 
together neceſſary to the Func- reckon'd the Symbol of Wiſdom; 
tions of the Soul. Moreover, Fiſnes, the Inhabitants of the 
they are of a very long Life, Sea, and the coldeſt of all Crea. 
which begets Experience, as that tures, muſt have a ſhare thereof 
doth Underſtanding. TheirHealch }Befides, if ſoftneſs of Flein - 


tad 
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a ſign of goodneſs of Wit every | which are alſo more eafily taken. 
where elle, as tis in Man (and] The Fiſh call'd the MHuier, ſtrikes 

phyſiognomy reaches us to drawfoff the Bait of the Hock witch 


cures ro him) Fiſnes have this by it; and if ſhe cannot do ſo, 
advantage above all the Inhabi- ſhe is contented to bite it round 


p the hundredth part of what con- |panions caught, they get upon 

1. cerns them is unknown to us; him, and with the indented Spine 

e Jer there is none but obſerves, they have upon their Backs cut 

. dhat Fiſhes need more ſleights to] it aſunder. Craſſius's Lamprey 

of ſecure themſelves from the Am- wou d take Bread our of his hand, 

be buſhes and Hoſtilities of others, and was bewail'd by him when it 
dan the Beaſts of the Field have, 122 The _ of Arm, and 


dental. Silence, the common 


tunts eirher of the Air or Earth; 
boch which were indeed made 
for Man, but the Sea was prima- 
rily made for Fiſhes; its other 
C-nveniences being only acci- 


diſtinction between the Wiſe and 
the Fooliſn, is natural to them; 
whereas the Voices and Chantings 
of Birds and other Animals, are 
oftentimes the occaſion of their 
Ruin, . Yea, they are ſo ſubtle, 
that Fiſhermen cannot take them 
but with a white Line, of the 
Colour of the Water; otherwiſe 
if it be groſs and viſible, they will 
not come near it. Diffidence, 
the Parent of Safety, is more 
common to them than to all o- 
ther Animals, and their Vigilance 
vo greater. Land-Animals have 
no ſleight equal to that impercep- 
tible Charm, whereby the Torpe- 
ch chills che Arm of the Fiſher- 
man; or to that of the Cuttle- 
fiſh, which when ſhe is in danger 
of being taken, blackens the Wa- 
ter wich her Ink to keep her ſelf 
from being ſeen; or to that of 


about: And the Sea- wolf findi 
Pain, till (he hath caſt our the 


Infide (outwards. The Loubine 
{urrounded with the Ner, make a 


therein, till the Net be drawn o- 
ver them; but the Dolphin re- 
Joices in the Net, becauſe he may 
with Eaſe fill himſelt with his 
Fellow-Priſoners; yet when he 
perceives he is drawing near the 
Shoar, he bites the Net; which 


the Fiſhermen knowing him a 


Friend to Man, pardon: him the 


firſt time, and only thruſting a 
Bulruſn chro his Skin let him go; 


it he be taken again (which ſel- 


dom happens, as Plutarch faith, 
out of whom moſt of rheſe Re. 


lations are taken) he is* beaten, 


Yea, they are ingenious not only 
for themſelves, bur for others ; 
for when the Gilt-head hath ſwal- 
low*'d the Hook, his Companions 


the Polipus, who becomes of rhe | 
Colour of the Rock upon which 
it holds, ro avoid being per- 
ceiv'd. And tho the Element of 
Water ſo ſeparates us from the 
Commerce of irs Inhabitants, that 


bite the Line, and if one of 
chem fall into one of the Meſhes, 
they lend him their Tails to bite 
and draw. him thro ; and when 
the Barbles ſee one of rheir Com- 


thar 


her ſelf taken, ſhakes her Head 
this way and that way with much 


Hook again; and for the ſame 
purpoſe, the Sea fox turns her 


and Sea-Dog finding themſelves 


Hole in the Ground and ſculxk 


if he cannot do quick enough, 


conſequences from other Crea: her Tail, inſtead of being taken - | | 
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thar of the Fiſh call'd Manaro in 
the Ifland of Hiſpaniola, which 
was delighted with Praiſes and 
Muſick, carry'd nine or ten Per- 
ſons upon his back; and having 
been wounded by a Spaniard, di- 
appear d: The Raye, which O- 
L | laus writes, defended a Man 

| from Dogs upon the Shoar of 

| Denmark: And the Sea. Eel, 

| which the Indians carry behind 
| their Boats to let him play about 
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fame Office for the Spunge ; and 
by the Whale's Guide, whom the 


ſuffers to ſleep in her Throat. and 
wichout whom ſhe wou'd daſh 
againſt the Shore; by the Pike, 
which keeps company with the 
Tench, whoſe ſlimineſs ſerves to 
cloſe his Wounds , by the Tun- 
(nies, who always ſer their good 
Eye toward the Shoar, and move 
| well order'd in a cubick Squa- 
dron; by the Sea. Urchins, which 


the Tortoiſes and other Fiſhes preſaging a Tempeſt, lade them- 
which they take; are abundant! ſelves with Stones for tear of be- 
Inſtances that Fiſhes are the moſt do- ing carry d away by the Waves; 
cible Creatures living. This alſo is and by all Fiſhes in general which 
juſtify'd by the Pinatere, which; ſwim againſt the Wind, leſt it 
pricks the Oyſter to advertiſe 1t;thou'd open their Scales, except- 
when its Prey is within; by the jng one whoſe Scales are ſer the 
Spongotyere, which Nn the e mays 


— — 


_ 


Parador LX. 


That every kind Ai iftreſs (be ſhe e er 6. Ugly ) is y 
a Beautiful. 


I. 
, Ve reges me not, 1 am not of that Mind 
To hate all Womankind ; 5 
Nor can you ſo my Patience vex, 
To make my Muſe blaſpheme your Sex; 
Nor with my Satyrs bite you: 
Tho there are ſome in your free State, 
Some things in you, who're Candidate, 
That he who is, or loves, himſelf, muſt hate; 
Yer Ill not therefore ſlight you. 
For I'm a Schiſmatick in Love, 
And what makes moſt abhor it, 
In me does more Affection move, 
I love the better for it. 
II. 
T vow I am ſo far from loving none; 3. 
f That I love every one; 
If Fair I muſt, if Brown ſhe be, 
Shoes lovely, and for Sympatby, 


Cauie | 


ak 
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*Cauſe we're alike, I love her; 
If Tall, ſhe's Proper; and if Short, 


She's humble, and I love her for't:: 


Small's pretty, Fat is pleaſant, every ſort 
Some gracetul Good diſcover : 
If Young, ſhe's pliant to the Sport; 
And if. her Viſage carry | 
Grey Hairs and Wrinkles, yet! I'll court, 


And ſo turn Antiquazy. | 
III. | i 


Be her Hair Red, be her Lips Gray or Blue, 


Or any other Hew; 


Or has ſhe but the Ruins of a Noſe, 
Or but Eye- Sochets, Pll love thoſe ; 
Tho Scales, not Shin, d) clothe her, 
Tho from her Lungs, the Scent that comes 
Does Rot her Teeth out of their Gums ; 
I'll count all theſe for high Encomiums, 
Nor will I therefore /oath her, 
There are no Rules for Beauty, but 
'Tis as our Fancies make it; | 
Be you bur bind, Tl think you fair, 
And all for Truth ſhall take it. 


F _ 


* 


Parador LXI. 


That only Cowards dare die. 


XTREM Es are equally re- 
mov'd from the Hean; ſo 
that headlong Deſperateneſs as 
mucli offends true Valour as back- 
ward Cowardice; of which ſort 
I reckon juſtly all uninſorc'd 
Deaths, When will your vaiiant 


Man die of Neceſſity? So Con» 
ards ſuffer what cannot be avoi- 
ded: Will he die when he is rich 
and happy? then by living he may 
do more good; and in AfHlictions 
and Miſeries, Death is the choſen 
Refuge of Com ards. 


Fortiter ille facit, qui miſer eſſe poteſt. 


Bur it is taught and practis'd a- 
mong our Gallants, that rather 
chan our Reputations ſuffer any 
Damage, or we any Miſery, we 
thall offer our Breaſts to the Can- 
ans Mouth, yea to our Swords 


Point: And this ſeems a very 
brave and a very climbing (which 
is a Cowardly, and indeed a very 
groveling ) Spirit, Why do they 
chain theſe Slaves to the Gallies, 
but that ehey ſeck Death, and 

| * would 
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weuld fain. leap into the Sea? 
Wiy do they take Weapotis from 
condemn'd men, but to bar them 
ct that eaſe which Cowards at 
fect, a /peedy Death? Truly this 
Life is a Tempeſt and a Warfare ; 
and he who dares die to eſcape 
the Angaiſh of it, ſeems to me 
but ſo v1liant, as he who dares 
Hang himſelf, leſt he be preft to 
the Wars. I have ſeen one in 
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which was then become Madneſs, 
to make his own Breath an Inſtru- 
ment to ſtay his Ereath, and la- 
bour to choke himfelt; bur, alas! 
he was mad, And I knew ano- 
ther that languiſh'd under the 
Oppreſſion of à poor Diſgrace fo 
much, that he took more pains 
to die, than wou'd have ſerv'd to 


that extremity of Melancholy, 


—— — — — — 


nough to have out- lv d his Diſ- 


grace, ; 


— — — 


Parador LXII. 
Tbat a wiſe Man is known by much Laughing, 


IDE, ſi ſapis, o puella ride; 
it chu be'it wiſe, laugh : 
For ince the Powers of Diſcourſe, 
Reaſon and Laughter be equally 
proper unto Man only, why ſhall 


Per riſum multum poſſis coznoſcere Stultum. 


That by much Laughing thou 


may *ſt know there is a Fool, not 
that the Laughers are Fools, but 
that among them there is ſome 
Fool at whom wiſe Jen laugh; 
which mov'd Eraſmus to put this 
as his firſt Argument in the mouth 
of his Folly, that fe made Be. 
holders laugh : for Hols are the 
moſt lauęh'd at, and laugh the 
leaſt themſelves of any. And Na- 
ture ſaw this Faculty to be ſo ne- 
ceſſary in Man, that ſhe hath 
been content that by more Cares! 
we ſheuld be importun'd to 
langh, than t the exerciſe of any 
other Power; for things in 


not he be only moſt wiſe, who 


hath moſt uſe of Laughing, as wel! 


ſoning and Diſcourſing ? I always 
did and ſhall underſtand that 


4dage, 


get this effect; for we laugh 
both at witty and abſurd things: 
Ar both which forts I have ſeen 
Men laugh ſo long, and % ea. 
neſt y, that at laſt they have wept 
that they could laugh no more. 
and therefore the Poet having 
deſcrio d the Quietneſs of a wiſe 
retird Man, ſaith, Quid facit Ca- 
nius tuus ridet? We are told that 
even the extremity of Laughing, 
yea of Weeping-alfo, hath been 
accounted Wiſaom - And that De- 
nucritus and Heraclitus, the L- 
vers of theſe Extremes, have 
been call'd Lovers of Wide 
Now among cur wife Men I doubt 


themſelves, utterly cantrary, be- 


not, but many would be found 
TIT I who 


have nouriſh'd Life and Spirit e- 


as he who hath moſt of Rea. 


1 1 _ nnn rin A * 


. 


who would laugh at Veraclitus“ 
Weeping, none who weep at 
Democrituss Laughing. Ar the 
hearing of . Comedies, or other 


ſome, who not underſtandiag 
Teſts, &c. have yet choſen this 
as the beſt means to ſeem wiſe 
and underſtanding, to laugh when 
their Companions laugh; and I 
have preſum'd them ignorant, 
whom I have ſeen unmov'd. Thus 
a wiſe Man is known by much 
Laughing. Paradox) wi 

A wiſe Man that knows ſe and me. 
what to laugh, and a valiant Man 
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hat cares lauzn; for he that 

laughs is juſtiy reputed more wiſe 
than him that he laughs at. What | 

is our ſuperſtitious Civility ff 

witry Reports, I have noted | Manners, but a mutual tickling | 
Flatten of one another? Almoſt e- -2 
very Man affeterh an FEumur of | 
Jeſting, and is content to become 
Fool to no other end, but to give 
his wiſe Companion occaſion to 
laugh; and to laugh is ſo com- 
mon to wiſe Jen, that I think all 
wiſe gien (if any ſuch read this 
It laugh both” at it 
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8 Parador LXIII. 
That every True Wife is Falſe, 


Þ 
INCE thou'rt condemn'd to wed a thing, 
And that ſame thing muſt be a She; 


And that ſame She to Thee muſt cl ing 


For term of Life of Her and Thee; 
Il tell thee what this Thing ſhill be. 
| II. ; 


I would: not have her Virtuous, 


For ſuch a Wife I ne'er did fee; 


and 'tis a Madnefs to ſuppoſe 


What never was, nor Cer ſhall be; 
To ſeem ſo, is enough to thee. 
A \ | 

Do not defire ſhe ſhould be Wife, 
Yer let her have a wazeiſh Wit; 


No circumventing Subtilties, 


But pretty Siighrs to pleaſe and hit, 
And make us laugh at her, or it. 


Nor muſt chou have one very Juſt, 


Leſt ſne repay thee in thy kind; 
And yet ſhe muſt be true to Truſt, 
Or if to ſport ſhe has a Mind. 
Let her be ſure to keep thee Blind. 
| X 2 


V. One 


—_ — ——— TT On — 
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' Dingenes had reaſon, when meet - ; thing bchindj them, twas only 
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One part of Valour let her have; 
Not to return but ſuffer III, 
To her own Paſſion be no Slave, 
But to thy Laws obedient ſtill, 
And unto thine ſabmit her Will. 
| VI. 
Be thou content the have a Tongue 
That's active, ſo it be not loud; 
And ſo ſhe be ſtrait . limb'd and young, 
Tho not with Beauty much endow'd, 
No matter, ſo ſhe be but proud. 
VII. 
Tir'd ſne ſhou'd be, not ſatisfy d, 
But alwa;s tempting thee for more, 
So cunningly ſhe ben't eſpy'd, 
Let her act all parts like a Whore, 
So ſhe ben'ct one, I'd ask no more. 
VIII. 
But above all things, let her be 
Short-liv'd and rich, no ſtrong- dock d Joan, 
That dares to live till Fifty Three; 
Find this Wife, if thou muſt have one, | 
But there's no» Wife ſo good as none. K 


Parador LXIV. 
That the Self. Murder of the Pagans was | juſtiſiable. 


_— 


VIL appears ſuch ouly by, ing Speuſippus Jangwſhing with an 

_+ compariton ; and he chat incurable Diſeaſe, who gave him 
fees himiſelt rhreatzed with grea- the good day, he anſwer'd, 1 
ter Evils than that of Death, wih not you the like, ſince thou 
ought nor only to attend it with- | ſuffereſt an Evil from which thou 


out tear, but ſeck it as the only\may'/t deliver thy ſelf ; as accord- 


ſovereign Medicine of a deſpe - ingly he did when he recurn'd 
rate Malady. What then, if home: For all that they fear d 
Death be nothing, as the Pagans in their Religion after Death, 
believ'd, and leave nothing af- was, Not being what their Fafti 
ter it? For we muſt diſtinguiſt taught them of the State of 
Paganiſm, and Man conſider d in Souls in the other Life, being ſo 
his pure ſtare of Nature, from little believ'd that they reckon'd 
Chriſtianity and the State ei} it amongſt the Fables of the Poets. 
Grace. In the former, I think Or it they thought they leit any 


their 
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their Renown, of which a coura- 
geous Man that kill'd himſelf had 
more hope than the Soft and Ef- 
feminace. The ſame 1s itil! the 
Cuſtom of thoſe great Sea. Cap- 
tains, who blow themſelves up 
with Gunpouder to avoid falling 
into the Enemies Hands. Yet 
there's none but more eſteems 
their Reſolution, than the De- 
meanor of Cowards who yield at 
Mercy. This 1s, the ſole means 


31 t. 
»ughr rather to have the Appio- 
bation than the Scorn of a rea- 
lonable Mind; and 'tis proper 
to low Spirits to cenſure the Ex- 
amples which they cannot imi- 
tate. Tis not meet, becauſe we 
are ſoft, to blame the Courage 
of a Cato, who as he was tearing 
his own Bowels could not forbear 
laughing even while his Soul was 
upon his Lips, for Joy of his ap- 
proaching Deliverance; nor the 


of making great Captains and 
good Soldiers by their example, 
to teach them not to fear Death, 
not to hold ir, with poltron Phi- 
| loſo hers, the moſt Terrible of 
Terr:bles. And to judge well of 
both, compare we the abjectneſs 
of a Perſeus, a Slave led in Tri- 
umph, with the Generoſity of a 
Brutus, or a Cat? Uticenſis: For 
*twere more gcnerous to endure 
patiently the Incommodiries of 
the Body, the Injuries of an E- 
nemy, and the Infamy of Death, 
if man had a Spirit proof againft 
the ſtrokes of Fortune. But he, 
tho he may ward himſelf with his 
Courage, yet he can never ſur- 
mount all ſort of Evils; and ac 
cording to the Opinion of the 
ſame Philoſopher, ail Fear is not 
in be rejected. Some Evilsare ſo 
vehement that they cannot be op- 
pos d without Stupidity, as Tor- 
ments of the Body, Fire, the Wheel, 
the Loſs of Honour, and the like, 
which ' tis oftentimes better to a- 
bandon than vainly to ſtrive to 
overcome them. Wherefore, as 
tis Weakneſs to have recourſe to 
Death for any Pain whatſoever, 
ſo twas an ignominious Cowar- 
dice amongſt- rhe Pagans to live 
mn Torment and Grief. 

Then the generous Reſolution 


| 


| 


Conſtancy of a Socrates, who to 
ſhew with what Contentedneſs he 


|receiv'd Death, convers'd with 


its Bitterneſs, without any Trou- 


it, and digeſted what others call 


ble, the ſpace of forty days. 
"extius and Cleanthus the Philo- 
lopher tollow'd almoſt the ſame 
Courſe : Only they had the more 
Honour, for that their Deaths were 
purely voluntary. For the Will 
torc'd by an extrinſecal Cauſe, 
pertorms nothing above the Vul- 
gar, who can obey the Laws of 
Neceſſity: but when nothing for- 
ces us to die but our ſelves, and 
we have good Cauſe for it, this 
Death is the moſt gallant and glo- 
rious. Nor is it injuſt, as is pre- 
tended, any more than the Laws 
which ſuffer a Man to cut off his 
Leg for avoiding a Gangreen. 
Why ſhould not the Jugular Vein 
be as well at our Choice as the 
Median? For as I tranſgreſs not 
the Laws againſt Thieves when I 
cut my own Purſe, nor thoſe a- 
gainſt Incendiaries when I burn 
my own Wood; fo neither am 
within the Laws made againſt 
Murderers, by depriving my ſelf 
of Life: Tis my own good which 
I abandon, the Thred which I 
cut is my own. And what 15 


ſaid; chat we are more the Pub- 


of thoſe great Men of Antiquity, 


lick's than our own, hath no 
ground 


j 
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ground but in our Pride, which 
makes us take our ſelves for ſuch 
neceſſary pieces of the World as 
not to be diſmembred from ic 
without a noble loſs to that g̃ eat 
Body. Eeſides, were we ſo uſe- 
ful to the World, yer our own 


turn muſt be firſt ſerv'd. Let us 
live then, firſt for our ſelves, it 
it be exxedient; next, for o- 
thers : bur when Lite becomes 
worſe than Death, let us quit it, 
as Me do an inconvenient or un- 
. becoming Garment. Is ir not a 


gn ct Generofity to make 
Gouts, Stones, Aches: and all o- 
ther Plagues of Lite yield to the 
ſtroke of a victorious Hand, 
which at one Blow puts an end 
to more Maladics- than all the 
Simples of Galen, and the Anti- 
dotes of Avicenna ? | 

And therefore I cannot ap- 
prove the Determination of the 
Stoicks, who ſay chat vulgar 
Souls live as long as they can; 
thoſe of the wiſe, as long as tis 
fit, departing out of Life as we 
do from the Table, or from Play 
when 'we are weary: That the 
Examples ci Priſcia who accom- 
pany d her Husband in Death; 
of Pi, who. dy*d to ſave his 
Children; of Sextus's Daughter, 
who kill'd her ſelf for her Fa- 

ri; of Zeno, who did as much, 


to avoid che Incommodities of 


old Age (which made ir paſs for 
Piety at Rome a long time, to cuſt 
decrepit old men head- long from 
a Bridg into Tiber) are as culpa. 
ble as he who ſurrenders a Place 
when he is able to defend it. 
For whereas Plato exempts ſuch 
from the Puniſhmenr againſt Sui. 
cides, who committed it to avoid 
Infamy or 1ntolerable Neceſſity; 
and what Pliny faith, that Nature 
hath for this end produc'd fo 
many poiſonous Plants for five 
or ſix ſorts of Corn, that there 
15 but one way to enter into the 
World, but infinite to go our of 
it; the imputing it to Stupidity 
not to go out of 4 Priſon when 
one hath the Key, adding that 
tis lawful to execute that which 
'ris lawful to deſire, as St. Paul 
did kis own Death; yea the Ex. 
ample which is alledg'd of Sam- 
ſon, of Raziau, and of eleven 
thouſand Virgins who precipita- 
red themſelves into the Sea to 
five their Chaſtity; in the 
Church are effects of a particular 
Inſpiration, not to be drawn in- 
to conſequence, and out of it 
Examples of Rage and Deſpair 
diſguisd with the Mask of true 
Fortitude and Magnanimity, 
which conſiſts chiefſy in ſup- 
porting Evils, as the Precedents of 
ſo many religious Souls atteſt to 
. 


Parador 
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In Praiſe of a Tired Horſe that was Joles. 


WAS hot, and our, Olympick Charioter 
Limbeck'd the Body of the Traveller; 
Which to prevent, I like the Sun did go: 


He was on Horfe-back, Ion Horſe· back too: 
. Soon we go to view the Deſolation 
That Hock ſtedt Fight made in the Gallich Nation: 


But my Horſe was fo ſuperſtitious grown, 
He would fall down, and worſhip every Stone : 
Nay he, .in reverence to each holy Place, 


Was often ſeen to fall upon his Face, 


And had I been inclin'd to Popiſſmeſs, 

I needed have no other Croſs but this, | 
Within a Mile or two, without Command, 

Do what I could, this Jade would make g Rand: 
I prais d him, chinking Glory were a Spur 

To prick him on, all would not make him ſtir. 


. All worldly Things do poſt away we know, 
But yet my Horſe wou'd neither run nor go. 


What everlaſting Creature ſhould this be, 
Thar all things are leſs permanent than he! 

So long I kick'd, the People did ſuppoſe, 
The armleſs Man had beat a Drum with's Toes : 


But tho a March or an Alarm I beat, 


The ſenſleſs Horſe took all for a Retreat: 

The Peoples Jeers mov'd me to no remorſe, 

No more than all my Kicks did move my Horſe. 
Had Phaeton's. Horſes been as mine is, they 
Needed no Reins, they d never run away. 

I wiſh'd for old Copernicus to prove, 


That while we both ſtood ſtill, the Earth would move. 


Oh for an Earthquake, that the Hills might meet 
To bring us home, tho we mov d not our Feet! 
All would not do, I was conſtrain d to be 

The Bringer up of a Foot Company. 


But now in what a woful Caſe were I, 


If like French Troopers I were pur to flie? 
I wiſh all Comar de (if that ben'c too much) 
If they won't ſtand but leave their Friends i th Lurch 


In the next Fight, when they begin to flee, 


They may be plagy'd x with a By d Horſe like me; ; 
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And one there is that muſt expect that Croſs, bl 
For a Poor Trooper now ha: ſtol'n my Horſe, ne 
But let him go, I'll vex my feif no more, £ 5 
Leſt my Heart break, as did my Stable · door: d 
Twas bur a Horſe, if he be gone, he's gone; la 
Tis nor a Hor ſe that I do ſtand upon. ; le 
Now by this Croſs I am ſo temperate grown, hy 
I' bridle Nature, ſince my Horſe is gone. ft 
I have a little Learning, and leſs Wit, a 
That Wealth 15 ſure, ng Thief can pilfer it. 0 


Riches they ſay have Wings, my Horſe had ſo, 
For tho he'ad Legs, yet he could hardly go: 

But Thieves and Fate have ſuch a ſtrong Command 
To make thoſe go, which have no Feet to ſtand : 
He was well skil'd in writing Elegies, | 

And every Mile writes, Here my Rider lies. 

Now fince I've ne'er a Leaſt to ride upon, 
8 Wou'd I might never go, my Verſe ſhall run: 

14 I'll mount on Pegajys, for he's fo poor, 

From Thief or *true man one may ride ſecure. - 
I would not rack Invention for a Curſe 

To plague oh Thief, for ſear J make him worſe: 
I wou'd not have him hang'd, for that wou'd be 
Sufficient for the Law, but not for me. 

In Charity I wiſh him no more pain, 

Bur to reſtore me home my Horſe again. 

And *cauſe I would not have good Cuſtoms alter, 
I wiſh who has the Horſe may haye the Halter. 


— 


„„ rn. 


| That the Gifts of the Body are better than thoſe of the 
Mind. 


HE Body makes the 7/ind,, thro mine Zars, and affords it 
not that it created it a Mind, apt Organs for the Conveyance of 

but forms it a god or a bad Mind; all perceivable Delight. But 2. 
and this Mind may be confounded las! my Soul cannot make an 
with Soul without any Violence part, that is not of it ſelf dil- 
or Injuſtice o Reaſon. or Philoſi- pos'd, to ſee or hear, tho with- 
phy e then = Soul it ſeems js out doubt ſhe be as able and 2 
enabled by our Body, not this by | willing to fee behind as before. 
it. My Body licenſeth my Soul | Now it my Soul would ſay, that 
to ſee the World's Beauties thro | ſhe inables any part to taſte theſe 
mine ies, to hear pleaſant things | Pleaſures, but is her ſelf * 4 
- | | e. 


ye 
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delighred with thoſe rich Sweet. [counterfeited ? for it is the ſame 
reſſes which her inward Eyes and to be and ſeem virtuous, becauſe 
Senſes apprehend, ſhe - ſhou'd he that hath no Virtue, can dif- 
diſſemble; for I ſee her often ſo- ſemble none; but he who hath 
Jacd with Beauties, which ſhe ſa little, may gild and enamel, yea 
fees thro my Eyes, and with [and transform much Vice into Vir- 
Muſick, which thro my Ears tue. For allow a man to be diſ. 
ſhe hears. This Perfection then ſcreet and flexible to Complaints, 
my Body hath, that it can impart which are great virtuous Gifts of 
to my Mind all its Pleaſures ; and |the Mind, this Diſcretion will be 
my Mind hath ſtill many, that ſhe|ro him the Soul and Elixir of all 
can neither teach my indiſpos*4\Virtues; ſo that rouch'd with this, 
part her Faculties, nor to the beſt ſeven Pride ſhall be made Humi- 
ed parts ſhew it Beauty of |[lity ; and Cowardice, honourable 
Angels, of Muſick, of Spheres, [and wife Valour. But in things 
whereof ſhe boaſts the Contem-ſeen, there is not this danger; 
platin. Are Chaſtity, Temperance| for the Body which thou loveſt 
and Fortitude Gifts of the Mind? land eſteemeſt fair, is fair: cer- 
| appeal to Phyſicians whether the] tainly if it be not fair in per- 
Cauſe of theſe be not in the Bo- ¶ fection, yet it is fair in the ſame 
ch. Health is the Gift of the degree that thy Judgment is good. 
boch, and Patience in Sickneſs the And in a fair Body, I do ſeldom 
Gitt of the Mind : then who will | ſuſpect a d iſproportion'd Mind, and 
fay that Patience is as good a Hap- as ſeldom hope for a good in a 
pineſs as Health, when we muſt! Deformed. When TI'fee a. goodly 
be extremely miſerable ' to pur- | Houſe, I aſſure my ſelf of a wor- 
chafe this Happineſs? And for| thy Poſſeſſor; from a ruinous wea- 
nouriſhing of Civil Societies and | ther-beaten'Building, I turn away, 
mutual Love amongſt men, which| becauſe it ſeems either ſtuff'd 

— is our chief end while we are men; with Varlets as a Priſon, or inha- 
Ifay, this Beauty, Preſence and bired by a negligent Tenant, And 
Proportion of the Body, hath a more truly the Gifts of Fortune, which 
maſculine Force in begetting this are Riches, are only Handmaids, 

; Love, than the Virtues of the} yea Panders of the Body's Plea- 

| Mind ; for it ſtrikes us ſuddenly,j ſures ; with their Service we nou- 
and poſſeſſeth us immoderately ;|riſh Health, and buy Delights. 
when to know thoſe Virtues re- So that Virtue, which, muſt be. 

5 it quires ſome N in him lov'd for it ſelf, and reſpects no 

* who ſhall diſcern, a long Time further end, is indeed nothing: 

* and Converſation. between them. And Riches, whoſe end is the good 

any And even at laſt how much of |of the Body, cannot be ſo per- 

dil. our Faith and Belief ſhall we be |fs&ty good, as the End whereto it 

ich. driven to beſtow, to aſſure our levels. b 

| 2; ſehes that theſe Virtues are not 
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Parador LXVII 
A King turid Threſher. * 


— ye gay Bubbles, Fame, Glory, Renown ! 

| Farewell you bright Thorns that are pin'd to a Crown! 
Your little Enchantments no more ſhall prevail; £7 Ut 
Look, look where my Scepter is turn'd to a Plail! 

O who can the Blifs of a Monarch diſcern, + 

Whoſe Subjects are Mice, and whoſe Palace a Barn? 


In ſpire of curs'd Fortune he Kings it below, * 
While he looks all around him, and ſecs not'a Foe, © mn] 
The Groans of the murder'd in Death-and Deſpair, on 
Ne'er reach his calm Kingdom, but die in 'the Air: hi 
Fierce Battles roar on, but too weak is the Voice, his 


For he'threſhes and threſhes, and drowns all the Noiſe. + 

The Soul of Domitian ſunk into a Clod, | 
* Dionyſius's Scepter was as light as his Rod; 25 En 
And the Little-Great Charles with his Shovel and Spade, of 
Dug a hole, and lay down in the Grave he had made, | 
But a thouſand times brighter my Stars do appear, 


And I ne'er was a Monarch in earneſt till here: | | 7 
On a heap of freſh Straw 1 can laugh and lie doun, — 
And pity the Man that's condemn'd to a Crown. - 
No Armies of Frogs here croak by my Throne, = 


I can riſe, I can walk, I can cat all alone: 
Reliev'd from the Siege of importunate Men, 
J enjoy my original Freedom agen. 
Scarce peeps out the Sun with a bluſhing young Ray, 
Eier my brisk teather'd Bell-man will tell me tis day; 
Proud with his Serallio behind and before, Fe 
He cheerly triumphing, ſtruts along by the Door. 
Here's an koneſt brown George which my Scrip does adorn, 
Here's a true Huſbold- Loaf of the hue o' my Corn; 
Here's a good Rammel-Cheeſe, bur a little decay d, 
As fat as the Cream our of which it was made. 
© When Death ſhall croſs Proverbs, and ſtrike at my Heart, 
When the beſt of my Flails is no Fence for his Dart; 
Il open my Arms, not a Groan, not a Sigh, 
Dropt ſoft on che Straw, with a Smile I will dic. 


NOTES. 
[4 King turn'd Threſher. f 5 it my 
T think"T may venture to pronounce this an Incredible Paradox, ard Wl or 44 
fo pthers that know no better may be apt to think too; but I can * and 
s U 
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n the Foundation of the Story is 
Lucian's true Hiſtory. . 
The Soul of Domitian ſunk into a Clod, |] . 
yen bis Envy could not be ſated on the Chriſtians, he left the Em- 
wire in diſcontent, and retir'd to the Salonian Gardens,. Coyley, 
Dion ſius his Scepter was as light as his Rod.) ST 
That Tyrant driven from his Kingdom, travel'd into Greece, and ſet 
1) School maſter; where his Cares are here affirm'd as heavy as when a 
N * [And the Little. Great Charles with his Shovel and Spade, 
Dug a hole, and lay down in the Grave he had made], 
Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, who after as great a Ruffle 
in the World as has been made theſe ſeveral - Centuries ; after War, not 
ny againſt moſt of Europe, but Argiers in Africa to9.5 at laſt on 
am? diſcontent, . 07 the unpleaſing Face of his Buſineſs, reſan d the En- 
e, and retir d to 4 little Houſe and Garden, which he cultivated with 
his own hand. and there liv'd and dy d.. 3 
* [Eef my brick feather'd Bellman will tell me tis Day.] 
Meaning Chaunticleer, as Granfire Chaucer has it; or in new 
Engliſh, no better nor worſe than a Cock, that Baron, Tell- Clock | 
of the Night, as Cleveland chriſtens him. N 
When Death ſhall croſs Proverbs, and ſtrike at my Heart, 
When the beſt of my Flails is no Fence for his Dart.] 
The common old Proverb here meart, is, that | 8 
here's no Fence againſt a Flail. 
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a infallibly true, as any in 
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Parador LXVIII. 
That an Abſolute Tyranny is the beſt Government. 

INCE that Power is the ve- If we conceive that moſt cor- 
ry Life and Eſſence of every reſpondent to the Law of Na- 


Government, and thoſe Govern- ture, which moſt Nations do a- 
ments are the moſt perfect, that gree in (tho in other things they 


have the moſt Power, and that 
Power is moſt inrenſe which 
reſides in one; and more weak 
and faint which is diſpers'd a- 
mcng a many; fince all People 
hate to be govern'd by their 
Equals, and therefcre choſe to 
put themſelves under an Umpire, 
t muſt needs ſcllow that Lordi y 
or Abſolute Monarchy is the beſt 
and moſt natural Government. 


1 
® * 
F 


diſſent) and that we fee upon 
all the Globe very few and little 
Republicks, but many and vaſt 
Kingdoms; we may deduce from 


thence, that moſt People do de- 
ſire to be under the Sway of one, 
who if he be not endu'd with 
a ſupreme and unlimited Pon er, is 
rather their Servant than, their 
Prince: and it is but ridiculous 
a part of 


to think that fo great 


Mankind 
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Mankind would be content to obey Septentrional Nations, the Turks, 


©cythians, and Muſcovites, at this 


Nor doth it proceed from [day pride themſelves fo much 


Cowardice ; for we ſee the old n this Government, that they 


and modern Perſians, the ſtoureſt I :dore their Emperors as Gods, 


Some Kings. the Names of 


Conquerors aſſum'd, 


Some to be great, ſome to be Gods preſum d; 
But . boundleſs Power, and arbitrary Luſt, 
Made Tyrants flill abhor the Name of Juſt; 
They ſhun d the Praiſe this Godlike Virtue gives, 
And fear'd a Title that reproach'd their Lives. 


Nor doth it proceed from Stupi- 


dity; for the wiſeſt and politeſt 
Nations have imbrac'd it: and 
tho ſome Politicians have term'd 
it but the Privation or Diſeaſe 
of Government, yer many more 
have accounted it the only © beſt 
way of Rule, and that from the 
Courſe and Order of Nature, 
which in every kind forms a Su- 
premacy, as the Eagle among 
Birds, the Lion among Beaſts. 
the Vine among Vegetables, and 
the Ruby among Stones. 

Befides, what more contrary 
to the Eaſe and Order of the 
People than rhe Multiplicity of 
Laus, litigious Intepretations of 
them, and obſtreperous Lawyers? 
But all this is cut off and ſav'd, 
when the Fountain of Law is in 
one breaſt, and the People may 
preſencly know the Reſolution 
and Interpretation from one that 
cannot do wrong. For all Law 
being in the King, and he by 
Maxim not capable of doing an 
wrong, whatever he doth mu 
he juſt and tight; and what 
greater Happineſs to a People, 
than granting them ſpeedy Juſ- 
tice ? | 

The Proportion of every man's 
Spirit may be meaſur'd by his 


aim at nothing ſo much as x 
Rule, and at no Rule in compu. 
riſon of that over Men. Now if 
| Virtue and excellent Endowment 
cannot be truly rewarded with 
any thing that is evil, and Na. 
ture never teaches any man uſe- 
leſs Inclinations; it muſt folloy 
that Superiority ſeems to be ſet 
as a Whetſtone and Reward df 
Vircue, And what Soul would 
not diſdain to govern, where he 
is pounded up with ſervile Re- 
ſtrictions, and limited by thoſe 
who were born to obey him? 
Beſides, what better way to 
keep a Kingdom quiet, than iy 
employing the poorer ſort of 
' People upon ſuch Works, as the 


Prince thall, eicher fancy or de- 


light in? Thus we ſee the Py 
ramids at this day remaining 
the Fame of the Place where 
they ſtand ; and we read of tic 
Hortipen ſiles of Babylon, &c. none 
of which had ever been done 0. 
known, had not the Care and 
noble Wiſdom of the King em 
ploy'd the People that way, who 
elſe might have ſunk into Luxury, 
or ſhorred themſelves into in- 
placable Enmiries. 

Beſides, all the Wiſdom d 
the Politicians could never ſha 


Wilhes: Now the greateſt Souls 
DTT | 


out three kinds of Government; 
| Dems 
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Democracy, Which is nothing but] who if chey were Guardians to 


„ bregs and Confuſion, and an au; 
'« Ml @acious Licence to do every thing, 
and indeed an Interſtice of Go- 
1. MW vermment, rather than Govern- 

ment: 4riſtocracy, when only the 

Nobles have the Rein 1a their 

hands, and are ſo apt to burſt 
imo bactions, that it could not 
thrive nor proſper any where. 
fiſtotle indeed in his Politicks 
mentions ſome few obſcure ones; 
ard we know bur one exrant at 
this day. And Monarchy, which 
; the only perfect Syſtem of Go- 
vernment, Which indeed include: 
Optimacy within it ſelf; tor a 
Prince muſt haye Counſellors, 


vice, what a repugnant, incon- 
iſtent, contrary thing were a 
Monarch to himſelf ? 


Man can fo abſolutely rule his 
Underſtanding, but that it muſt 
be ſomewhat ſway' d and byaſs'd 
by his Will, it will follow, that 
it is neceſſary to the very Eſſence 
of a prince, to have his own 


then what a poor thing is a 
prince if he be not obey d? or 
it he e'nt, he is ſtill abſolute: 
For, 7 : 9-433 


: 


0 - 


him, and might impoſe their Ad- 


he laſt Jud f 7: i 
the laſt Judgmenr of e thing 
be- to be left to Ahn, and = 


Will tree and uncontrolable; and 


Princes hy Diſobedience yet command, 
And by nem: quell d Rebellions firmer ſtand : 
Till by the boundleſs Offers of Succeſs, 


to enjoy the pooreſt Reward, 
the Relation and Report of them? 
Or in caſe they did nothin 

memorable, would you not al 
low them that groan under the 


5 They meet their Fate in illus'd Happineſs. 
0 | : 
id You will ſay, they may be 
be vicious Perſons, but their Vices 
e. e only as private men, and 
le WY cannot render them in their pub- 
lick Capacity either leſs juſt or 
5 leſs skilful : Beſides, they ſtand 
y 


l Men, and ſo every little flip 
ie ol theirs may be obſerv'd and 
le. blaz'd, which if they had. been 
. privace Perſons, had been as ob- 
e feure as Midnight, Or put the 
-0 Bl caſe their Vices be high and big, 
they ſeldom want ſuperior Ver- 
one tues to cloud and ſhadow them. 

of But perhaps you will ſay fur- 
and WY ther, that the Rays of theſe Suns 
e vill but quicken bad Humqurs, 
x0 Bi and beget abundance of Inſects 
and Monſters;and among all Mon- 
ers, none ſo eminently evil as 
Hatterers and Fauourites. But | 
ol Pray you, will you- not give 
ue Pcople that do great things leave 


Burden of publick Affairs, fo 


open to the Eyes. and Envy of] ſmall a Diverfion and Enter- 


tainment as Flattery ? Which 
indeed, ſoberly confider'd, is fo 
neceſſary to allay the Miſeries of 
Lite, that the moſt unfortunate 


Men, when they want others to 


do it to them, do it for them- 
ſelves, and pleaſantly chaſe away 
ail ugly Thoughts and Ideas, by 
their happy feeding themſelves 
with a few lovely Dreams. 

In a word, ſince the very Hea- 
chens could ſee that Royalty 
ſtream'd forth immediately from 

ove himſelf, and that Royalty 
is but a dull languid thing, if it 


be clog'd with the leaſt Reſtric- 


tion: That Monarchy which en- 
| 9 5 z0J's 


n „ ns 
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joys the moſt Liberty is tive, it is but juſt that all $6. 
the moſt Majeſtick and Excellent, | yereignty reſide in one. And 
and is cloth'd with the greateſt even thoſe Philoſophers, who 
abundance of Names and Acrri-| /fand moſt ſtoutly for the Jn. 
buces ; And fince Duality is the nity of Worlds, do alſo conſent 
very Damm of Diviſion, and the and acknowledg __ there is bur 
Wr ne of all Preraga-ſ one Gd. 
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T hat a Batchelor may love bis Miſtreſs, and yet Never 
Pe know bow, or "wy 


*7 7 _— = - vi i _— 
- 


Aol. J. 
l = Sr not my Lady's Face that makes me love her, 
Tho Beaury there doth reſt, 
Enough t'inflame the Breaſt 
Of one that never did diſcover . 
The Glories of a Face before ; | 
But I that have ſeen thouſands more, 
See nought in hers, but what in others are, 


Only becauſe I think ſhe's fair, ſhe's fair. 
"BE, 


'Tis not her Vertues, nor thoſe vaſt perfections 
That croud together in her, 
SH hg; Ingage my Soul to win her, 
For thoſe are only brief Collections, 
Of what's in Man in Folio writ; 
Which by cheir imitative Wit, 
| I like Apes and Children ſtrive to do 5; 
But we that havevthe e ſlight che Show. 
*Tis not her Biy#b, ber Friends, nor yet ber N 
My freeborn Soul can hold ; 
| For Chains are Chains, tho Gold; 
Nor * court her for my Pleaſure, 
. - © Nor for that old Morality, * 
Do 1 love her, cauſe ſhe loves me: 
For that's no Love, bur Gratitude, and all 
Loves that from Fortunes riſe, with Fortunes ful. 
IV. 
| If Friends or Birth created Love within me, 
ol Then Princes I'll adore, 575 
And only feorn the Poor; 
If Verrue or good Parts could win me, 


Ver 


n 


And far beyond his 


+ > 
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I'll turn Platonick, and ne'er vex 
Nux Soul with difference of Sex; 
And he that loves iis Lady, cauſe ſhe's fair; 
Delights his Eye, ſo loves himſelf, not her. 
V 


| Reaſon and Wiſdom ate to love high Treaſon, 
Nor. can he truly love, 
Whoſe . not far above, 
it of Reaſon, 

Then ask no reaſon for my. Fires, 
5 For infinite are my Defites : 
Something there is moves me to love, and [ 
Do know I love, but know not hom or why, 


Parador LXX. 


That Drunkenneſs is better than Sobriety. 


Find that the great Virtue and 
Excellency of Wine, hath 
been of our Elders ſo intirely 
known and approv'd, that the 
highly eſteem'd Aſclepiades did 
it ſo much honour, as to couple 
the Faculties and Virtues thereof 
wh thoſe of the very chiefeſt 
Gods : Which is agreeable with 
the Conſent of Holy Scripture; 
whereby was authentickly pro- 
nouncd, that Wine was ſent to 
Men, as by the eſpecial Grace 
and immortal Gift of God, there- 
With oftentimes to refreſp and re- 
create their Spirits, overmuch 
neaken d and traveld with long 
cares, which they ſuffer conti- 
mually in this World. And here- 
Fith altogether agreeth the Opi- 
mon of good Homer in «many 
Places of his divine Poeſy. And 
Whoſoever ſhall require of me 
greater Proof and Aſſurance, I 
deſire them to conſider how that 


Truth ie ſef (which is the thing 


that hatli, and yer at this def 
doth over-rule the greateſt Cafe 
in the world) from all Anti-. 
quity applauds the virtue of 
Wine. This is it which made 
place for the antient Proverb; 
known ſufficiently of every ane; 
that in Wine is Truth to be found; 
wherein Fools; Children and 
drunken Men, are moſt accuſ- 
tom'd to diſplay it. 
Whetefore I cannot ſufficient- 
ly marvel at the great fault o 
earned Democritus, who would 
ſometimes maintain, that Truth 
lodgeth her ſelf in the bottom of 
a Well. This is greatly againſt 
the Advice and Opinion of all 
the Greeks; who evermore de- 


fended, that her Lodging: conti- 


tizially was in Wine: Whereto 
very well confenterh Horace; one 
of the moſt excellent Latin 
Poets; who ſo ſoundly confirm” 

this matter in his learned Verſes; 


de and conipos'd by the help. 
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of this ſweet Liquor, wherewith bounded, as he could deliver it 
his >romach fo plentifuly a- {back again at his eyes. 


Crown high the Goblets with a cheerſul Draught, 
Enjoy the preſent Hour, adjourn the future T hought ; 
Indulge thy Genius, and o'erflow thy Soul 

Till thy Wit ſparkle like the cheerful Bowl, 


To the ſame purpoſe the — He hath ſo little Stomach, and 

Philoſopher Plato would prove [lo weak an Appetite to digeſt his 

and maintain, that Wine was a |Meats, as commonly his 1 ife is 

very firm and ſure Foundation of ſnort or elſe unhealthful. For 

mens Spirits; by the Favour and this cauſe it was, that St. Pail 

Virtue whereof, I May eaſily con- knowing Timothy (albeit he was 

3eRure, that he faumd the Inven- | very young, and in the Strength 

tion of his goodly. Ideas, of his of his Age) to take delight in 

Numbers, and of his Laws ſo] drinking nothing but Water, ad- 

maęnificent: alſo that with theſ moniſh'd him to uſe there with a 

| Aid of this ſweet Drink, he} litcle Wine, if it. were but for 

| ſpake ſo deeply on the charming] the Health of his Stomach, 

Argument of Love, and likewiſe| and prevention of ſuch Diſeaſe, 

diſpos'd his ſo well-order'd Com- whereto (by his Complexion) he 
monxealth. Withal he maintain'd 17 overmuch ſubject. 

that the Muſes flouriſh'd far and] I wait, upon this point, the 

near in the very Smell of Bacchus Reply of ſome opiniative per- 

Liquor; and the Poet that drunk ſon, who will tell me, that ſuch 

not profoundly thereof, could] was not the Advice of Ciſtus Bul- 

fra ne no Verſe excellent, highs | /ingerus, nor yet of Novellus Trin- 

fiown, or of good meaſure. congius, who drank three mea- 

But leaving Verſe and Poeſy.| ſures of Wine daily, call'd Cu. 

let us come to the kind Drinhers | gii, which contain'd three Gallons 

of clear Vater; I would willingly] and three Pints of our meaſure; 

demand of them, what Good] for which the Emperor Tiberius 

- they can receive in this World, ſ promoted him to Honour, and at 

by ufing ſuch an unſavoury the laſt made him Conſul of 

Drink? In the firſt place, how]. Rome. I again reply on the con- 

can a Drinker of Water well 40. trary, that ſuch was the Opinion 

compliſn houſhold Duty, when! of the moſt wiſe and prudent 

tie natural Sced is more moiſt King Solomon, who ſaid in his 

than any thing 'elſe, and leſs] Proverbs, That Wine comforteti 

ſtrong for the Procreation of and refreſheth the Hearts of Men : 

Children? which is the cauſe{ likewiſe it is witneſs'd by the 

- ſach, People are always weak, | Conſent and Teſtimony of all 

feeble, ſick and colour-lefs. Like- modern Phyficians, as the moſt 

wiſe ye never ſaw a Drinker off fingular Remedy to chaſe Gtiei 

Water, but was depriv'd of the] from the Mind of Man. Then, 

true Strength of all his Members, e bn | 

aud hardy Courage of Heart, Dudes 
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Underneath this myrtle Shade, 
On flow'ry Beds ſupinely laid, 
With od'rous Oils my Heads ver flowing, 
And around it Roſes growing; 
What ſhould I do, but drink away 
The Heat and Trouble of the Day 2 | 
In thu more than Kingly State, 
Love himſelf ſhall on me wait. 
Fill to me, Love, nay fill it up, 
And mingled caſt into the Cup 
Wit and Mirth, and noble Fires, 


he Crown me with Roſes whil$ J live, 
ni Now your Wines and Ointments give ; 
10 After Death I nothing crave, £7 
rs Let me alive my Pleaſures have, 2 
at All are Stoicks in the Grave, | 
- But if peradventure the miſ- Body. Galen faith} moreover, 
4 lieving Miſer will not give | that, Wine lengthens the Life, 
4 gedit to our modern Phyſicians; and prevents Sickneſs, moves 
* let him then conſider what is to the Hearts of Men to Force 
f be found written by Hippocrates, | and Proweſs, recreates natural 
he balen and Oribaſus, that Wine] Hear, and gives vigor to the 
100 ſerves for a Medicine to the cold | Spirits. ö | 
1 ad dull'd Sinews, gives Comfort]! O how well did that good La- 
his o the weary and heavy Eyes, be- dy Hecubz (of whom Homer 
100 ſtows an Appetite on the raſte- | ſpeaks ſo honourably) know the 
WM Stomach; rejoices the ſad and] precious nature of W ne, when 
the aflitted Spirits, baniſhes the Im- | (above all things) ſne exhorced 
"Al decilliry of the Members, gives] her valiant Son Hector, to cheer 
oſt Warmth to the Body, provokes| up and revive his Members, wea- 
re Urine, reſtrains . Caſting, moves | ry d by continual Travel which he en- 
0 deep, takes away ill Digeſtion, | dur'd in Arms, with drinking of this 

onſumes moiſt Humours, and | Divine Liquor? And Corley cries, 
„ es a kind Harmony in the 

| | Y 2 * Here's 


Vig'rous Health, and gay Deſires : _ 
The Wheel of Life no leſs will ſtay 
In a ſmooth than rugged way: 


Since it equally does flee, 


Let the Motion pleaſant be. 
Why do we precious Ointments fhow'r, 
Noble Wines why do we pour, 


Beauteous Flowers why do we ſpread 
On the Monuments of the Dead ? 
Nothing they but Duſt can ſhow, 


@ 


Or Bones that haſten to be ſo. 
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Here's to thee, Dick, this whining Love deſpiſe, 
Pledge me, my Friend, and drink till thou art wiſe ; - 
It ſparkles brighter far than ſhe, 
"Tis pure and right without Deceit, 
And ſuch no Woman e er will be; 
No ! they are all ſophiſticate 
Here's to thee again, thy ſenſleſs Sorrow drown, 
Let the Glaſs walk, till all things too go round 
Again till theſe two Lights be four: | 
No Errors here can dangerous prove, 
| Thy Paſſion, Man, deceives thee more, , 
4 | None double ſee, like Men in love: 
: Fill the Bowl with roſy Wine, 
Around our Temples Roſes twine, 
And let us. cheerfully awhile, 
Like the Wine and Roſes ſmile, 
Crowr'd. with Roſes we contemn 
Gyges wealthy Diadem 
To day is ours, what do we feay ! 
To day is ours, we have it here. 
» Let's treat it kindly, that it may 
— _ Wiſh at leaſt with us to ſtay; 
Let's baniſh Buſineſs, baniſh Sorrow, R 
To the Gods belongs To-morrow. 


| 


* ley. Twas this made him a peer- 


changing his Stile into the great 


The Learned Pindar was no 
leſs a Lover of Wine than Com- 


leſs Heroical Poet: Never could 
he have accompliſh'd his ſo high 
and excelfent Poem by the Virtue 
and Goodneſs, of Water, but by 


Praiſe and noble Deſcription of 
the Virrue of Wine. The chiet- 
eſt and moſt notable Men in the 
world, made likewiſe ſuch ac- 
count and eſtimation thereof, as 
the moſt part of them join'd on 
his fide, and march'd under his 
Enſign. For example, let us re- 
member that Holy man Noah, who 
firſt planted the Vine, and ghe 
Favour that he bare to Wine. 
Neither was it leſs lov'd by Aga- 
memmon, Mar Anthony, Lucius 


their Children, Bonoſiat, Alcibis 
des, Homer, Ennius, Paccuviu, 
Coſſus, Philip, Heraclides, and 
many others, who for this cauſe 
were never reputed the leſs wile 
or vertuous. 

And if we ſhould need. to 
make a more ample Diſcourſe on 
this behalf, by ſuch Nations 4 
were addicted to this Drink, we 
ſhall find that rhe Tartars great! 
ſubjected themſelves thereto, and 
much more the Perſians, whole 
Cuſtom was, to conſult of their 
graveſt and greateſt matters af 
importance amongſt their Cups 
and Borrels of Wine: And ſo 
were the Germans wont to do, 
according as Tacitus witneſſetl, 
making Wine their principal 
Oracle. The Macedonians i 


carta, Demetris, Tiberius, and 


like manner were beyond al 
; . thing 


| der inſtituted the moſt brave 


things elſe great Lovers of Wine, 
for whom their Emperor Alexan- 


fight of drinking with Carouſing 


given co Wine, and yet for all 
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and held in ſuch account and 
eſteem, that he that would not 
be drunk, at the leaſt once a 
month, was not reputed a friend - 


Young cyrus would needs be 


King Mithridates was r ly Companion. 


that ceas'd not to war manfully 
againſt the Romans for the 


accounted worthy to rule, be- 


cauſe he eſpecially undertook to 


ſpace of forty years together. I 
am very ſorry, that I want apt 
words and worthy terms, whereby 
to expreſs the fingular Virtue 
which Wine of it ſelf beſtows 
on the Hearts of men: I am 
well aſſur d, that it I could re- 
count them all unto you, they 
would drive you into no little 
admiration. - wrly 2 

But you'll ſay perhaps, doth 
not Wine deſerve ſupreme Prat 
ſes, in making a Sluggard, or 
groſs conceited Perſon to become 
2 ſweet, pleaſant, and affable 
man? a Blockhead or Laney 


to make a Man hardy, bold and 


Wine) ſhould find himſelf alone, 
even ſtark naked, as it were, 


tho he be arm'd with a chouſand 


other Defences. Hath not Greece, 
by the means of Wine, won 
Fame and Honour thro all Eu- 
rope ? And in like caſe, Bohemia 


drink a greater quantity of Wine 
than any other in his Kingdom; 
yet felt he not thereby any ber- 
turbation of Spirit. Plutarch, 
in the Life of Heurgus, gives 
this good note on the Spartans, 
That it was a cuſtom 'amoneft 
them, to Waſh their new. born 
Childrens Noſes and Eyes with 
Wine, to make them more ſtrong, 
healthſul, and the better able to 
endure all pains whatſoever. 


many kinds doſt thou ſhew* and 
diſcover thy ſelf helpful ro men ! 
Well haſt thou acquainted them 


to be a Man apt and skilful? of; with ſufficient Proof of thy Vir- - 
Coward or faint-hearted Craven, tue, when the very leaſt part of 


thy Power can abate and utrerly 


courageous? who (without good| deſtroy the Strength of deadly | 


Hemlock ! 

Wherefore do ye think: honeſt 
Heſiodus recommended and en- 
join'd by his learned Verſes, that 


twenty days before the riſing of 
the Dog - ſtar, and twenty days 


after, only pure Wine ſhould 


and Germany, What ſhall I ſay] drunk, without caſting one drop 


of Polonia, and generally of all 
Dalmatia ? What is poken of 
Italy, I will refer my ſelf to the 
Report of Pliny, who writes that 
Drunkenneſs reign'd there in his 
time in ſuch ſort, as they would 
hot only drink themſelves under- 
feet, but likewiſe compel their 
Horſes and Mares to drink Wine 
unmeaſurably : So much was 
Drunkenneſs (thro all Parts of 


the World) prais'd, celebrated, 


of Water ? If this Cuſtom had 
been entertain'd and obſery'd by 
the great Lycurgus of Thrace, he 
had not been ſo barbarouſly caſt 
headlong into the Sea, for putting 
Water into his Wine. To this 
effect ſerves the Opinion of 
Celſis, a very excellent Phyſi- 


ordain'd (rouching the Govern- 
ment of Health) to drink ſome- 
times beyond meaſure. And to 
| | V3 proceed 
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Infinite Power of Wine! in how 


cian, who among other Precepts 


; 26 


proceed a little further, let us 


Athenian 


conſider how many profitable 
Medicines, Baths, and Emplai- 
ſters are made with Wine. The 
Hircanians would waſh the Bodies 
of their Dead with Wine, either 
ro purify them, or perhaps be- 
cauſe they imagin'd thar by the 
Virtue of this good Liquor, they 
might be recall'd or brought to 
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conquer'd, made ſubject, and 
yield Tribute to the People of 
Rome. Wine was afterward info 
reat Reputation with our Fore- 
achers, as Mexentius to recover 
only tome quantity thereof for 
his Difeaſe (according as Vary 
hath left to us in writing) gave 
ſuccour to the Rutillians againſt 
the Latins. | 


People, ſeeing we find, that the 
very wiſeſt and beſt learned have 


life again. 
Marvel not then, if good 
Drink be pleaſing ro common 


always maintain'd the Law held 


and allow'd among the Greeks in 
their Meerings and Banquets, 


which was, that ſo ſoon as any Wine were the Wounds of the 
one came among them, during poor Samaritan waſh'd. And be- 
their Feaſt-time, they would con- 


ſtrain him to drink or get him 
gone; which yet at this day is 
obſerv'd in Germany, if not of 
all, yet at leaſt of the greater 
number. 15 | 

L will not aſſert that the puiſ- 


ſance of Wine had ſomerime ſuch | 


. Authority, as to make the Sene- 
ſes take Arms, and thereby to 
obtain ſuch Victories, as are 
: worthy to be regiſter'd in per- 
petual Annals. Nor will 1 tell 

ow in the Year of the Founda- 
tion of Rome, three hundred 
and eighteen, Lucius Pyrrhus was 
ſent againſt the Sarmates, whom 
by the, Aid of Wine only he 


And if it were lawful in this 
caſe to produce Holy Scripture, 
do we not find, that our Lord at 
the Wedding in Cana of Galilet, 
miraculouſly vouchſaf*d to change 
Water (being a thing leſs good 
and excellent) into Wine moſt 
delicate and precious? With 


ſides, ſome ſay thar good oll 
Abraham made his daily Offerings 
ro God, with the beſt Wine in 
his Vaules. 2 
Icould willingly proceed ſu- 
ther in this matter, which eſpe. 
cially pleaſes me beyond all other, 


were it not I have always ſhun 
Prolixity ; wherefore I will ſtay 
my ſelf in this place, earneſt 
inrreating my Reader to embrace 
this ſo ſweet Deſire of Wine, an 
to forſake the inſipid drinking d 
Water or ſmall Beer, becauſe i 
makes men fo melancholy, and 
beſtows on them ſuch ſlende 


3 and Vigor. 


Parado 
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[1 


Ature is fo much pleas'd 

with Diverſity, - as it ſeems 
2 kind of Novelty, that ſhe hath 
imprinted a Deſire of it in all 
things here below, This is truly 
the Athenian Itch, which will 
never be quite cur'd, till men 
are poſſeſs'd, There is nothing 
New ; for whilſt there is, they II 
be itching after it. Then ſeeing 
told my Reader that my Athe- 
nian Sport would conſiſt of two 
thouſand uncommon, which looks 
as if my meaning was, new Sub- 
jx#s; for fear he ſhould appre- 
hend me in that ſenſe, tis time 
now that I tell him, that by un- 
common I do nat mean New, bur 
only Paradoxes that are curious, 
or very rarely handled, —— No, 
Reader, it had been a great Pre- 
ſumption in me to have pre- 
tended to any thing New, when 
Solomon tells us, There is no- 


thing New under the Sun, Eccl. 1. 


9. And Dr, Winter adds, Nor in 
the Moon neither (a Picture of 


this mutable World) of whoſe 


Athenian Spozt. 
Parador LXXI. 
Proving, There is nothing New under the Sun, 6 
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and Nights paſs by courſe, and 
ever continue of like Eſſence.— 
The Fields are every year deck'd 
with the ſame Flowers, like plea- 
ſant Herbs, and the very ſume 
Accidents yearly. Nothing is the 
Object of our Senſes, but what 
is ordinary and familiar. We ſee 
nothing ſtrange and New: What 
we do. to day, that we do to 
morrow, and every day. Whar 
Men call a Diſcquery, is a mere 
Banter upon our Underſtanding ; 
for my Lord Bacon, in his Book 
of Aphoriſms, proves that which 
we call New and Upſtart, to be the 
trueſt Antiquity. And the 
ſage Commonwealth ot the Lyc7- 


ans heretotore ordain'd, that all 
thoſe who ſhould propofe am N- 
velty in matter of Law, ſhould 


deliver it in publick with a Hal- 
ter about their necks, to the 
end that if their Propoſitions 
were not found to be good and 
profitable, the Authors tbereof 
hould be ſtrangled in the place, — 
The Antients held ir ominous to 


Increaſe tho we have every year | pretend to any New Form, even 


new ones a full dozen, yet all is 
but the Old one over am over. 

Even that which we call the New 
Tear, is no more than the old one 
run out, and rurn'd up again, 
like an Hourglaſs to run our, the 
lame Spring, Sunimer, Autumn, 
It, Months and Days, as be- 
—_. 1 


f The Sun returneth every morn- 
ing to the ſame place he came 
gon, with like Form, and ſelt- 


ot matters of Ind ifferency. When 
arius had alter'd the Faſnhion 
of his Sword, which us'd to be 
Perſian, into the Form of Mace- 
donian (in the year immediately 
before he fought with Alexander) 
the Chaldees or Southſayers pro- 
pheſy d, That into what faſnion 
Darius had alter'd his Sword. fo 
Time would reduce his State; 
and that the Perfimm Gl rv 9s 
drawing unto her 1 | Per od, 


Sove- 


by ſubje&ing her ſelf unto cle 
F 


1 
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Prediction was ſoon confirm'd by 


the next year's Conqueſt, 


And as the Antients held it omi- 
nous to pretend to any New Form, 
ſo 'tis as clear in the Inſtance 1 
gave in the Sun, Moon, gc. 
and other parts of the Creation; 
That things here below ſeem 


Judgments, 


is true, Mr. Sault tells us, 
#hat Philoſophy it ſelf had never 
been improv'd, had it not been for 
new Opinion . Nay, the very 
Mob, ſince the War with France, 
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Macedon ; Which —— turn d Athenians too; and you 


New to many, and are fo miſ- 
call'd, which in themſelves are 
old, and known ſo to ſounder 


can ſcarce meet a Porter in the 
ſtreer, but he'll queſtion you, 
What News 2 And ſome take 25 


much pleaſure to ſpread what 


they call News, as others do to 
hear it. R. B. in his Book of 
Extraordinary Adventures, tells us 
of a Barber, who kept ſhop at 
the end of the Suburbs call'd P/ 
reum in Athens; he had no ſooner 
heard of the great Diſcomfiture 
of the Athenians in Sicily, from 
a certain Slave fle4 from thence 
out of . the Field, but leaving 
his Shop at fixes and ſevens, he 


ran directly into the City to car. 
| ry the Tidings freſh and new, 


For fear ſome other might the Honour win, 
And he too late, or ſecond ſhould come in. 


Now npon reporting theſe un- 

elcome Tidings, there was a great 
Nir within the City, the People 
afſembled to the Market - place, 
ſearch was made for the Author 
| Hereupon the 
Barber was haled before the Bo- 
dy of the People, and being ex-jkering after Novelties, 
amin'd hereof, he knew not ſo 
much as the Name of the Party 


of this Rumour. 


which time he was let looſe; 
yet was no ſponer at liberty, but he 
muſt inquire News of the Execu- 
tioner, what he had heard abroad 


of the General Nicias, f and in 


what manner he was ſlain.— 
So that Men have ſuch a = 
that 
they'd even die to ſee ſome- 
thing New; and this Itch after 


from whom he had heard the] News is become as general as tis 


News; upon which the whole 
Aſſembly were ſo mov d to Anger, 
that they cry'd, Away with the 


Villain, ſet the Raſcal upon the 
Rack, have him to the Wheel, who 
bad devis'd this Story of his own 
Fingers ends. 
of Torture was brought, and 


the Barber was tormented upon 


it. In the mean while, there 


came certain News of that Defeat. 


and thereupon the Aſſembly broke 
up, leaving the Barber rack'd out 
at length upon the Wheel, till it 
was late in the Evening, at 


fallacious. 


precious Time do the 


— The poor Tay- 
lor that works in a Garret, cat 
ſcarce torbear leaving his Gooſe, 
to run to a Coffee-Houſe, to ask 
where the Deſcent muſt be, A con- 
ſtant Companion to this Houſe, 


The Wheel going in all haſte for a Midwiſe, 


or to fave the Life of a Friend 
who was dying, muſt call in, and 
drink at leaſt two Diſhes of Cot- 
fee, and ſmoke his Pipe, that he 


may know how the World goes 
abroad, let it go how it will 


O what 
London 


at home. — 
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Coffee - Houſes devour ? 


leave, Doctor, you may be miſta- 
ken; for all are not born or live 


- Athenian Spoꝛt. 
vou And 
therefore tis Dr. Wilde tells us, 
News and New things do the whole 
World bewitch, Bur by your 
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ſome that were never tainted - 
with this Athenian Itch. I 
have heard my Father often ſay, 
he never was at a 'Coffee-Houſe 
in his whole Life ; bur he's the 
only Inſtance of that kind thatT 


in Athens, tho (to their ſhame) ; ever knew: yet I can't think him 


moſt are fick of the Athenian Dif- | 


eaſe, . in a Defire to hear and ſeek 
News, which they never find : 
For, Doctor, I ſhall prove anon 


there is no ſuch thing. Neither 


do they refle& upon what they 
hear; for they ſeek only News 
ſir News ſake, and make it their 
_ . buſineſs to go to the 

* By Covent- Wits * Coffeehouſe, 
Garden, to Dick's, to Fona- 
than's, to Bridge's, 

to Joe's, to Fellowes's, to Smith's, 
to pick up News, and then to re- 
port it to the next they meet, 
and to be ſure it loſes nothing 
by carrying. Bur. there are 


a new | Inſtance, for doubtleſs 
there be Men of the ſame Prin- 
ciple, There be no human 
Actions that we ſee now- a- days, 
but what have been practis'd in 
times paſt; yet I muſt owh, that 
before the War che Coffee: Houſe 
was the place whither People on- 
ly came, after Toping all day, 
to purchaſe at the expence of 
their laſt Penny the Repute of 
fober Companions, for Coffee 5s 
a ſober Liquor; but now they are 
the Congreſs of Rome, Venice, 
Spain, Geneva, Amſterdam, and 
are flock'd to by all, as the Mint 
of Intelligence. | 5 


. 
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Hither the idle Vulgar come and go, 
Carrying 4 thouſand Rumors to and fro; 


0 


With ſlate 


orts ſome liſtning Ears + fn, © 


Some coin freſh Tales in Words that vary ſtil, 85 


j 0513 


Lies mixt with Truth, all in the telling . 


And each Relator adds to 
All AH of Heaven and E 
Ind thi the pack Wor 


The Coffee-Honſe, where News 
s ſo much inquir'd for, is no 
better than a Nurſery for train- 
ing up the ſmaller Fry of Virtuoſi, 
in confident tatling. But en't it 
ſtrange, that any ſhould be ſo 
mad as to run from Coffee - Houſe 
to Coffee · Houſe to pick up News, 
when in reality there is no ſuch 
thing? For what has the Name 
of News, which like the Athe- 
mans of old they ſo itch after, is 
no other, as my Poem ſhews, 
than newly augmented yes. Re- 


' 
I 


. 


what he bnows.” 


. 6 RY NED 
th it boldly views, a: if (4414 4 
inquires. for News, 

7 1 * 


ie 


{ations ſound diverſly, as the Air | 
f Affection carries them; and 

ſometimes in a whole Volly of 

News, we ſhall not find one 
true Report: and therefore *rwas 
the Advice of a Father to his 
Son, * Let the greateſt part of 
© the News thou heareſt, be the 
6. leaſt part of what thou be- 
* ſieveſt, leſt rhe greateſt part 
© of what chou believeſt be the 
6 leaſt part of what is true. 
And where Lies are admitted for 
News, the Father of Lyes will not 


eaſily 
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_ eaſily be excluded. —Perhaps 
what they miſcal News, may have 
ſome ground of Truth for its 
beginning; bur being roſt from 
one to another, it is bury d and 
loft in the multitude of New Ad- 
dit ions, and there's nothing we 
can warrant for pure New. — 
Eur then you'll object, theſe 
Addicions are new. No, Reader, 
Terence tells you the contrary, by 
 faying, Nihil eſt jam Diftum quod 
non Dietum fit prius: Nothing is 
ſpoken now, bur what has been 
faid in former times. And that 
Philoſopher Renaudots tells us, 
our very Thoughts, tho they be 
innumerable, yet if they were 
regiſter'd, wou d be all found 
antient.— Then to what pur- 
poſe do ive hunt for Nes? Tis 
true thoſe Papers that pretend to 
News, tell us ſometimes of a 
King's being behcaded (and what 
is King ames's Abdication bur a 
Parallel Caſe?)— of an Earl's 
cutting his own Throat, and then 
flinging the Razor out ct the Win 
dow ; cf the penitent Death 
of ſome great Lord; of a 
bloody Fight 1— 2 Lover 
hanging himſelt ;——of a Virgin 
raviſh'd ;—— of a wiſe, Alder- 
man ;-— and now and then of a 
Woman C ding her Huſ- 
band, 7c. But theſe (tho real 
Truths) are no new Things, but 
what we have ſeen over and over. 
Not but I muſt own. if there 
were a new Thing under the Sun, 
e Author of the Poſt- Man wou'd 
find it out. But he's an honeſt 


Gentleman, and writes nothing 


bur Truth, and Truth is always 
the ſame ; and if his Papers be 
always the fame, what News can 
there be in them? Or ſay, his 
Papers were all Invention (which | 


Spozt. 


comes neareſt to Neus, of 
thing that is not ſo) yet ſtill they 
are void of News; for Inven- 


tion is nothing elſe (for the moſt 


part) bur a ſimple Imitation in 
Deeds or Words. — So that the 
Flying- Poſt, Poſt- Man, and Poſt. 
8%, do Weekly labour in vain; 
for all their pretence to News, is 
no better than an old Deſign to 
enrich the Bookſeller, which ] 
don't tell as a piece of News, but 
as a thing acknowledge d by ev'ry 
Hawker, But tho we are diſap- 
pointed of News where we moſt 
expect it, yer whoever is troubled 
'with impertinent Fancies, or 
would hear ridiculous Stories, he 
need bur ſtep to the Coffee-houle, 
and hear the ſeveral Humours of 
the pretended Newſmongers, as 
worch Remark, 8 

Ene begins ye the Story of a 
Sea Hght; and tho he never Was 
ſo far as Wapping, yet having pi- 
rated rhe Names of Ships and 
Captains, he tells ycu Wonders, 
that he waded up to the middle in 
Blood on the Quarter Deck, and 
never thought Serenade to his 
Miſtreſs fo charming as the Bul- 
lets Whiſtling ; how he ſtopt 2 
Man of War of the Enemies, un- 


der full Sail, till ſne was boarded 


with his ſingle Arm, inſtead of 
Grapling Irons: and then con- 


of fame Great Officers (which he 
never heard of till laſt Week) 
and proteſts, had they taken his 
Advice, not a Soul had eſcap d 
e 

He has no ſooner done, but 
another begins Remarks — upon 
the London Gazette , — 4. 

here he nick-names the Spaniſſ.— 
Towns, Oc. and, enquires he: 


ther Madrid and Barcelona be 
# . ww» ooS — ll. 4 45+ 4 ur s, 


cludes with railing at the Condud * 


— 2 2 A, 


1 > © ©, —= ye... 0 


2. 


Sa oy wraps japy 


Turks or Saracens Stilo No- 
50, he interprets fome Warlike 
Engin invented by the Duke of 
Savoy to contound / endome,—— 
and for Hungary, &c. he believes 
it to be a Place where People are 
ready to ſtarve. Neither is 
any thing more common chan tc 
ſee one of theſe News. Hunter, 
ſpend half an hour in ſearching 
the Map for Counterſcarp and Bri- 
eadeer, — — not doubcing but 
to find them there, as well as Ve. 
nice, Rome and Amſterdam, &c. 

Another relates t'ye all the 
Counſels of the French Court, the 
German Diet, the Roman Con- 
chve; and thoſe of Portugal, 
Spain and China are as well known 
to him as his Right hand; and 
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| meet him) where he view'd the 


Chambers of the Rifing Sun, 
learnt the number of his Horſes, 
and their ſeveral Names His 
Eyes being not yet ſatify'd, he 
rambles next to Perſia, where he 
{hcokx Hands with the Great Mo- 
g/, Preſter Fohn, and lay three 
Nights with the King of Bantam. 
rom thence (being reſolv d 
to out- ramble Drake) he took 


that being now overgrown with Su- 


| perſtition, he ſtaid there but two 


Nights, and then 'embatk'd for 
New. England, where he fairly 
kiſs'd an Indian Queen, and din'd 
with :o00 Sachems. àt length be- 
ing quite tir'd, he embark'd for 
England, but took Tartary in his 


this Gibberiſh is 1 ſtned ro with as| way home, where he got a Hair 


great attention as Orpheus Beaſts 
did to his charming Muſick, — 

Then a Fourth ſtands up, and 
(he pretending to be a Traveller) 
tells the Company, That in his 
late Voyage to Ophir (tho no bo- 
dy knows where 'tis) the Maſter 
of his Veſſel fill'd his Ship with 
zoo Tun of Gold in one Night. 

his tickles the Auditors “ 
ſo on he goes to tell them, that 
from thence he went to the = 
bilee, from wherce (after kiſſing 
the Pope*s Toe) he went to Ve. 
nice, to ſee the Carnival; and 
| here he mer with 

Tom. Coryat the Harlot Tom. 


gives a plea- Coryat marry'd, 


ſant Character lay with her.one 
"of ber in his Night, and ſwears 
Bool, he enti- he thinks her 4 
tles, Crudities. very demure piece 

f Impudence.— 
Being weary of Italy (perhaps) 
he tells us in the next place he 
trave'd to the Indies (I have a 
Brother there, I hope he did not 


from the Great Cham's Beard; 


fand to convince ye, Gentlemen 


all, this is no Lie, here t. 
The Traveller having told em 


more, an old 'Beet-eater falls to 


pretends to diſcover all the Se- 
| crets of rhe Cabinet- Council; he 
knous all the Affairs of Whitehall 
to a Cow's-Thumb, and (which 
is a thing [ never minded) which 
Lady is Painted, and which not. 
Before his Diſcourſe is ended, 
perhaps comes in a freſh News- 
Hunter 
have you heard any thing of a 
ſtrange Whale now at Greenwich? 
| Have any of you ſeen the Moroc- 
C6 A mbaſſador, whdb they ſuy is 
landed incognito? or which of 
ye have ſeen the ſecond Sampſon 
that carries 2000 J. weight on his 
Shoulders, outdraws all che Horſes 
in Town, and will ſnap aſunder a 
Cable Rope as if 'cwere Sewing 
Thred ? If theſe ties are 
„ n n 


Shipping for the Holy Land, but 


all that he ſaw, and a great deal 


rubbing their itching Ears. He 


Begins, Gentlemen 
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What do ye think Gentlemen of 
the new Deſign (or an A# of 
Parliament) to make Uſurers cha- 
ritable, and Miſſes forſake their 
Gallants ? | 
By this time an old Toaſt that 
had been faſt aſleep with his Hat 
| over his Face, 
2 Moral Eſſays, (for there s? al- 
Vol. 2. p. 178. ways ſome ſhame 
in being burden d 
with an uſeleſs Knowledg) a- 
wakes, and having 500 Inventions 
dancing in his Noddle, reſolves 
he won't be out- ly d, and ſo tells 
them their News is nothing to 
his He has an Advice - Boat 
on the Stocks that ſhall go to 
Riga, and come back again 1n 
three Hours. A Trick to march 
under Water, by which he'll fink 
all the French Fleet as it lies at 
Anchor; and which (Gentlemen) 
is beyond this, Iv'e juſt now 
found a way to catch Sun-beams 
for making the Ladies new-faſh- 
don'd Towers, that Poets may no 
more be damn'd for telling Lies 
about their Curls and Treſſes. 
Thus, Reader, you ſee there 
is nothing New at the Coffee-houſe 
(and I ſhall prove anon, nor any 
where elſe) and what ſtuff that 
is which they tell for News. Men 
come to the Coffee-houſes purely 
to vent their ſtrange and wild 
Conceits; and an Opinion, how 
fooliſh or fond ſoever, here re- 
ceives Entertainment. You'll be- 
lieve this, when I tell you that 
in the time of Monmouth's Inva- 
ſion, I ſtept to a Coffee-houſe, where 
1 found ſeveral asking for News. 
Gentlemen, ſaid I, I can tell you 
wars very ſurprizing : —— 
Conte have it, ſaid one; 
Nay, tell it, ſaid another. 


ted, his next words are — | 
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Why, tis this, The Weſt is ſtrange. 
ly victorious, and I am told but 
an hour ago, 
Monmouth is to be made Prince 
George. Oh ſtrange ! ſaid one: 
'Tis no more than I expected 
ſaid another, Nay, ſaid a third. 
I did not doubt but he'd be our 
Deliverer.——And to add to the 
Jeſt; 'tis no new Thing to the Weſt 
Countrymen, to ſay, the Duke 
of Monmouth is yet alive, One 
wou'd ha' thought this Report, 
That the Duke of Afonmouth waz 
to be made Prince George, had 
been News ; for 

tho Dr. Burnet In his Travels 
tells us of Two fo Italy, p.246. 
Nuns being chang- 

ed into Men, yet I never before 
heard of one Man's being tranſ- 
form d to another: Tho had it 
been true, it had no News; 
for I doubt not but thoſe skil'd 
in Natural Hiſtory can give Inſtan- 
ces of it. But this was a Fable, 
and the Moral to it is this. 

That there is no News, nor 
new Thing, and that the News 
we ſo itch after, is nothing but 
Satan's Policy to abuſe our Ears 
in hearing, our Tongues in ſpeak- 
ing, and our Hearts in believing 
Lies, to difable us from diſcem- 
ing the Truth. — So much for 
News in Proſe, and King James 
the Firſt ſaid, he'd never believe 
any News. in 
Verſe, ſince the See his Apo- 
hearing of a thegms, p. 14. 
Ballad made of 
che Biſhop of Spalata, touching 
his being a Martyr, Cc. 

But perhaps you'll ſay, Tho the 
Coffee houſe, Weekly Papers, and 
Mens Humors, have nothing new, 
yet ſearch further, and you'll 


er 


find Novelties —— What think Ne 
a | of 


| 


———The Duke of 


So <= i +, = mm Oo me a e 


of the Athenian Mercury? Was 
not that a new Project? Was not 
4 pretence to anſwer all nice Nueſ- 
tions, and Caſes of Conſcience (yet 
ſo as the Queriſt might never be 
known) a new Attempt? Was it 
ever practis d in England, Holland, 
France, Germany, &c. till you ſer 
it a foot under the Title of the 
Athenian Mercury? If not, *ewas 
4 new Project, and (being JR 
will ye difown a Brat of your 
own begetting? 

To this I anſwer, —1I wou'd 


not rob my Athenian Brethren of 


the Honour juſtly due to them 
for that nice and difficult Under- 
taking; yet I a'n't ſo vain as 
to think the Athenian Mercury was 
a new Project. Tis true, the an- 


ſmering any reaſonable Queſtion 
which ſhou'd be propos'd, was a 
thing of ſuch a Nature as all 
the Ingenious appear'd highly 


pleas'd with; nor has the Eſteem 
and Succeſs it met in the World, 
given us much Reaſon to repent 
of that Undertaking ; for *rwas a 


Whim that pleas'd the Ladies 
(who honour d it with ſeveral Po- 
ems) and was continu'd ro Twen- 
ty Volumes, bur is far from be- 
Ing a new Project: for don't we 


read ſomething like it in the 
Queen of Sheba, 1 Kings 10. 
I, 3. who hearing of the Fame of 
Solomon, came to prove him with 


hard Queſtions ? and her Queſtions, 


however Nice and Curious (to uſe 
the Phraſe in our-Athenian Title) 


were all told her by Solomon: Nei- 


ther was there any thing hid from 
the King, which he told her not, — 
And as we took the Subject from 
the Queen of Sheba, ſo we 
took the Title from the old Athe- 
mans St. Paul ſpeaks of, As 17. 
21, who ſpent their time in no- 
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thing elſe, but in asking of Queſ- 
tions, and reporting what they 
thought was new. And if Arts 
and Inventions flouriſh'd at 4- 
thens, whilſt they were unknown 
in England, yet you ſee (in that 
one Inſtance of the Athenian 
Mercury) they were afterwards to 
appear in their Time; yea, the 
Myſteries of Salvation were al- 
ways in intellectu Divino ('tis 
an Affront to Engliſh it to a Para- 
doxical Reader) which made our 
Saviour ſay — That Abraham had 
ſeen him. And this is the Senſe 
wherein it is true,. — There u no- 
thing new under the Sun. 

| Then en't it odd, that the A- 
thenians (being Men of Learning) 
ſhou'd tax St. Paul for being a 

Setter forth of ſtrange | Gods, and 
a Broacher of new Doctrine? Acts 
17. 18, 19. When Solomon, who 
was many hundred Tears before 
St. Paul, pronounces of his own 
Times, that there was not then, 
nor ſhou'd ever be any new Thing? 
How much more then is it true 
in our Time, being ſo many 
years after him ?——Thus have I 
prov'd there is Nothing New. Or, 
Reader, if ye think I han't, I 
might further conſider the Forme 
Subſtantiales, as Renaudots calls 
em; and we ſhall find there 
is not one of that ſore new, not 
only in irs Species, but even in 
its individual Qualities, which in- 
deed appear New to our Senſes, 
but yer are not fo for all that: 
as the Shape of a Marble Statue 
was in the Stone, not only in Poſ- 
ſibility, bur alſo in Act, before 
the Graver made 1t appear to our 
Eyes, by taking away that which 
was ſuperfluous, and hinder'd us 
from ſeeing it. Tis a faying, 


there is but one good Wife in the 
' World, 
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World, and every Man enjys her 
(or, in other words, if he that's 
marry'd cou'd ſee another good 
Wife beſides his own, he'd fee 
fomerhing wou'd .be thought New) 
bur it is not becauſe it # ſo, but 
becauſe it ſeems ſo ; other Wives, 
as good, or better than ours, ne- 
ver coming to our KnowJedg-— 
Much leſs likely is it that New Diſ- 
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ver heard of till the Engliſh Wits 


ſer them on foot; tho tis not a 


month ſince I heard an Falian 
lay, theſe Lotteries were practisd 
in Venice many years before they 
were mention'd in London. 

And ſo again for the Penny. 
Poſt ; ſome aſſert *rwas a new 
Invention of M y's, when 
he never once dream't of ſuch a 


eaſes ſhou'd be produc'd, as ſome 
have bcliev'd, imagining that rhe 
Antients were not curious enough 
ro deſcribe ail thoſe of their 
Times, or their Succeflors dili- 
gent enough to examine their 
Writings, to find them there. 
That Difeaſes, ſome hundred 


years ago, were the very ſame as 


they are now, is evident in that 
one Diſtemper the French Pox— 
which tho charg'd to Manfieur's 


Account, as a new Diſea/” of his 


own begetting, yer 'tis eaſih) 
prov'd by Sennertus and orher 
Authors, that *rwas fe und at Na- 
ples many hundred years before 
*rwas call'd the French Diſeaſe ; 
and I cou'd as eaſily prove it had 


not its Riſe at Naples, but was 


frequent in other Places, before 
it was heard of there. So 
that (as I faid before) many 
things appear new which are not 
ſo, if we look into 'em. 
Thus Printing, and Guns, which 
we believe were invented within 
theſe 200 years, are found to 
have been in uſe among the Chi- 
neſes above a thouſand years ago. 
A like Inſtance we have in 
the London-Lotteries (and that 


thing, till that ingenious and in- 
duſtrious Citizen Mr. Dichwra, 
had firſt propos'd it to the World 
and I ſnall ever think the Citizens 
of London owe him a ſignal Marb 
of their Favour, for the Service 
he has done to them and their 
Childrens Children on that ac- 
count For my own part, when- 
ever the preſent Chamberlain dies, 
had I right to a thouſand Votes, 
he fhowd have 'em all for his 
Advancement to that Honour, 
and that out of the ſenſe of the 
great Service he has done (even 
me, as 4 Member of this City ) in 
bringing the Penny Poſt to ber- 
fection.— But yer, Reader, to 
keep to my Text, I don't think 
the Penny Poſt is a new Projedl. 
For what can the Man do that 
cometh after the King, but that 
which hath been already donc? 
And I don't doubt but the Penny 
Poft is practis'd in ſome far Coun- 
try, bur I muſt own (to Mr, 
Dockwra's Honour) I cou'd ne- 
ver learn when nor where, 
Finding nothing new among #1 the 
Men, T'll next viſit the Ladies, 
for they love to be zaz'd upon; 
and for that reaſon, if there's 
any thing nem, to be ſure they have 


eſtabliſh'd by Act of parliament) 
which ſome will tell ye were ne⸗ 


1 


it: but if you'l believe a Poet. — 


They*ve nothing New, not ſcarce their Faces, 
z Every Woman is the ſame ——. 


— Tho 
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Tho I'm the ſofteſt Creature in 
Natwe, yer am I bad Company 
for Ladies, for rhey'l fir a whole 
day in talking of nothing but 
the newe . Faſhions Fo how 
much they're admir'd by this 
Beau and t'other Beau) ——How 
can I have Patience to hear this, 
when I'm _poiitive there's nothing 
new? And when they ask me 
when I ſaw any new Play, I blunt- 
ly cell em, there is no ſuch thing: 
For you know, Madam, and ſo 
wou'd they, if they'd look into 
old Aurhors, that Dryden ſtole 
from Shakeſpear, and Shakeſpear 
from Ben, Johnion ; and they all 
ſo ſteal trom one another, that 
there's no Wit in any Play, but 
what we had fifty years ago. 
But tho there's nothing new in 
Plays, yet one would think there 
were ſomething new in Ladies 
Preſſes (they dref: in ſuch a tow- 
ering manner) but if you exa 
mine their Wardrobe, you'l find 
what they cal! new Faſhions, are 
bur old Faſhions reviv'd ; for Fa- 
ſhion brought in Silks and Velvets 
at duc cime, and Fathion brought 
in Ruflets and Grays at another. 
—Fathion brought in deep Ruff. 
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and ſhallow Ruffs, thick Ruffs and 
chin Ruffs, double Ruffs and no 
Ruffs ; Faſhion brought in the 
Tunick and Veſt, the broad kneed 
Breeches, the narrow brim'd Hat, 
the Shou'der Knor, the Top- 
knot, c. But theſe are fo far 
from being new, that they are 
Faſhions that have been ſeveral 
times out and in, and in and out, 
and fo wil ſucceed each other 
(perhaps) to the end of time. 
This we ſce verify'd in the Var- 
dingale; for Faſhion brought in 
the Vardingale and carry'd out 
the Vardingale, and hath again 
revived the Vardingale from 
Death, and plac'd it behind, like 
a Rudder or Stern, to the Body; 
in ſome ſo big, that the Veſſel is 
ſcarce able to bear it. So much 
as the. wearing of Top-hnots, 
which is thought to be a new 
Fiſhion, was pra@is'd of old; 
this Monumental Pride, or High 
Building of Head-Gear is not of a 
new Invention, as Men take it to 
be, bur of an old Edition; for 
Fuvenal in his Sixth Satyr makes 
mention of them Lot premis 


| ordinibus, Cc. 


Such Rows of Curls preſs'd on each other lie, 
She builds her Head ſo many Stories high, 
That look on her before, and you won d ſwear 
HeRor's tall Wife, Andromache, ſhe were; 
Behind a Pigmey, ſo that not her Waſte, 

But Head jeems in the Middle to be plac'd. 


And as Top-bnots are an old 
Faſhion, ſo is V mens weaving 
the Breeches (as mucn as tis won- 
der'd at) a Cuſtom as old as the 
Fail of Man : *cis no new thing to 


a time in England when Men wore 
the Breeches, and debar'd Women 
of that gadding Liberty which 
they now take; but Eve got the 
ſtart of Adam in inning, and e- 


ver ſince for a Woman to wear | 
the Breeches is m new thing, If 
you won't belieye it on my word, 

RE 3 


ſee Women fight and rave, and 
to forget Obedience to their ten 
der Husbands 3 nor but there was 


Blond. © But She-wirs flourifh'd in 
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mere Men: and well hath he ſaid, 
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read Mr. Turner's Hiſtory of Pro- | 
vidence, and'there you'll find (in 
Chap. 51.). That the firſt Man 
Adam, the righteous Lot, the faith- 
ful Abraham, the meek Moſes, the 
ſtrong Sampſon, the wiſe Solomon, 
the zealous Perer, the Philoſopher 
Socrates, the Orator Cicero, were 
all either over-reach'd or over-pow- 
er'd with Nomen. S0 that tis 
no new thing for Women to wear 
the Breeches. And tho one wou'd 
think it a new thing, tis none 
to find ſome of the fair Sex firſt 
at making Love, or taking upon 
them the part that once belong d to 
Men. Neither are She - wits any 
new thing. I know one can re- 
ſolve the niceſt Points in Divinity 
(I mean the Divine Sabina) ano- 
ther that underſtands and teaches 
Algebra, a third that underſtands 
Latin —and a Fourth, call'd Phi- 
lamela, who has taken the Name o 
the Nightingale, and ber Notes 
are at ſweet as the Voice of that is 
Aſuſical. And for the ingenious 
Daphne (that's dead and gone) 
(he was an Angel dreſt in Fleſh and 


— — 


tormer Ages as well as now So 
that I viſit the Ladies ta as little 
Purpoſe as I do the Men, for there's | 
nothing new in Petticoats. And ] 
think, Reader, tis as clear as the 
Sun, there's nothing new under 
it. And fince I believ d this, I've 
laid aſide my Thoughts of Tra- 
velling; for to what purpoſe 
ſtduld I travel, when the whole 
World has nothing to ſhew me, 
can be call d New ? And you have 
heard this was Solomon's Opinion, | 
who was one of the wiſeſt of 


There is nothing new under the Sun; 
becauſe (as Dr. Vinter obſerves) 
Things ſubject to Mutation are eve- | 


Spott. 

ry Minute growing old, until at 
laſt they be no more. The * 
of Glory and bleſt Eternity js 
above the Brightneſs of the Sun: 
But the Starry Heavens come far 
ſnort of it; They wax old as doth 
4 Garment, and they ſhall paſs a. 
way, Plal. 102, 26. 2 Pet. 3. 10, 
There is indeed a Day of Reno. 
vation coming, when he who of 
old made our of nothing all 
new things in the World, {hall 
out of a ruin'd old World, worſe 
than nothing, make all things new, 
Rev. 21. 5. But this will be 2 
work above the Sun, and till then, 
there is nothing New. 

Let we ſee nothing pleaſes the 
deluded World but the Name 
and Thought of Novelties. 
The Devil and his vile Inſtru- 
ments cry up their deluding 


Traſn for New, as Women do 


their Oyſters, whenas they ſtink 
of Age. Cuſtom is a great Mat- 
ter, — New. England, New-Tork, 
and New- Market (which has been 


built this hundted Years) is like 


to be ſocall'd to the World's end. 
unning Saleſmen give 4 
ſudden turn to an old Coat, and 
then ſell it for a new Garment, 
and thus we are trick'd our of our 
Money. Thus old forſaken Er- 
rors are become new cry'd up 
Lights: and the Quakers Thee and 
Thou, and felling Goods — at 2 
word is no more than we find 
in the Gnoſtici and Carpocratiſts of 
former Ages. | 
Or if we look amongſt the 
Jacobites, we ſhall ſtill deſpair 
of any thing new: for tis 10 
new thing for Men to pack Ju- 
ries to ſerve a turn, to deliver 
up Charters, to ſell their Coun- 
try, to murmur after a great De- 
liverance, or to refuſe raking = 


Oaths till a good Deanery greaſes 
the Paſſage, —— All this is no 
new Thing, divers hundred of 
Years ſince the Chriſtian Gover- 

nor of the Caſtle 
Turk. Hiſtory, of * Abydut, was 

himſelf and Caſ- 
tle betray d into the hands of the 
Turks by his own Daughter; and 
an hundred and forty years be- 
fore that, Aleppo, the ſtrongeſt 
City of the Chriſtians in thoſe 
parts, was betray d to the Turk 
by the Governor. To ſwear 
and forſwear, and to play at faſt 
and looſe with a Crown (as a 
late Author obſerves) is no new 
thing, Neither is it any new 
thing for Men to cheat, flander, 
duel, where; and to pick a Poc- 
ketunder the Gallows, is a Cuſtom 
4 old as Tyburn. either 
is it a new thing to ſee a Man ac- 
«ſe himſelf (for a guilty Conſci- 
ence e'nt eaſy without it) or for 
Men of a mean Birth to grow 
proud, it they grow rich, and 
to forget their Duty both to God 
and Man: This is but Shakeſpear 
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and Ben, Johnſon brought again 
upon the Stage: And now] talk 
of Poets, I may venture to ſay 
'tis no new thing to ſee Poets 
ſtarve, —(01dham cou'd ſcarce 
pay for his Garret and a Sunday's 
Dinner; and for the famous But 


ler, he was kept ſo poor, that he 


was forc'd to die and be inter'd on 
Tick) — Bat tis no new thing to 
ſee Poets build Caſtles in the Air 3 


and I'm fure tis no new thing td 


fee a Chmiſt ſpend his Eſtate in 
ſearching after the Philoſopher's 
Stone, — . | 

And laſtly, To ſee Men of Pi- 
ety and Senſe {lighred, and Fools 
and idle Perſons regarded, is no 
new Thing. For Merits and 
good Service to be ſtarv'd in the 
Poor, for high Crimes to be pars 
don'd and dignify'd in the Rich 
and in a word, tor plain-heart 
Men neither to be patiently heardy 


nor at all believ'd, is no new 


Thing. Reader, ſhall I ſtop here # 
For you ſee the further I ſearch; 


8 1 e 8 


che leſs hopes I have of findin 
any Thing new, | 


— — 


7 


Paradox LXXII. 
That it is beſt for a Young Maid to marry an Old Mans 


F“ IR one, why cannot you an old Man love? 
I He may as uſeful, and more conſtant prove. 
Experience fhews you that maturer Years 


Are a Security againſt thoſe Fears tho 


Youth will expoſe you to ; whoſe wild Defire 

As it is hot, ſo tis 4s raſh as Fire, 

Mark how the Blaze extin& in Aſhes lies, 

Leaving no Brand nor Embers when it dies; 

Which might the Flame renew : thus ſoon confiimes 
Youth's wandring Heat, and vaniſhes in Fumes, 
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When Age's riper Love, unapt to ſtray, 
Thro looſe and giddy change of Objects, may 
In your warm Boſom like a Cirder lie, 


Qauuickned and kingled by your ſparkling Eye. 


"Tis not deny'd, there are Extremes in both, 

Which may the Fancy move to like or loarh : 
Ter of the two, you better ſha!l endure 

To matty with ths Cramp than Calenture, 

Who would in Wiſdom chooſe the Torrid Zone, 
Therein to ſettle a Plantation? 

Merchants can tell you, thoſe hot Climes were made 
But at.the longeſt for a three Tears Trade : 

And tho the Indies caft the ſweeter Smell, 

Yer Health and Plenty do more Northward dwell, 
For where the raging Sun- beams burn the Earth, 
Her ſcorched Mantle withers into Dearth ; 


Jet when that Drought becomes the Harveſt's Curſe, 


Snow doth the tender Corn moſt kindly nurſe : 

Why now then woo you not fome Snowy Head, 
To take you in mere Pity to his Bed? 

doubt the harder Task were to perſuade 

Him to love you: for if what I have ſaid 

in Virgins, Vegetable like, holds true, 

Jie prove the better Nurſe to cheriſh you. 

Some Men, we know, rencwn'd for Wiſdom grown, 
By old Record: and antique Meda!s ſhown ; 

Why ought ner Women then be held moſt wiſe, 
Who can 15 oduce living Antiquities ? 

Beſides, if Care of that main Happineſs 

Your Sex triumphs in, doth your Thoughts poſſeſs, 
I mean your Beauty from decay to keep, 


No aſh nor Mask is like an old Man's Sleep. 


Young Wives need never to be Sun- burnt fear, 
Who their old Husbands for Umbrella's wear; 
How ruſſet looks an Orchard on the Hill, 

To one that's water 'd by ſome neighb' ring Drill? 
Are not the floared Meadows ever ſeen 

To flouriſh ſooneſt, and hold longeſt green? 
You may be ſure no moiſt'uing lacks that Bride, 
Who lies with inter thawing by her Side. 

She ſhould be truirtul roo, as Fields that join 
Unto the melting waſte of Appenine : 

Whilſt the cold NMorn nz-Drops bede the Roſe, 
It doth nor Leaf, nor Smell, nor Colour loſe; 
Then doubt not Sweet! Age hath Supplies of Wet 
To keep you like that Flower in Water ſet. 
Dripping Catarrhs and Fonrinells are things 
Vill male you think you grew betwixt two Springs. 


And 
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And ſhould you not think fo, you ſcarce allow 

The Force or Merit of your Marriage- Vow; 

Where Maids a nei Creed learn, and muſt from thence 
Believe againſt their o] or others Senſe. | 

Elſe Love will nothing differ from Neglect, 

Which turns not to a Virtue each Defect. 


I'll ſay no more but this; you Women make 


Your Childrens reck'ning by the Almanack. 
like it well, fo you contented are 

To chooſe their Fathers by that Calendar; 
Turn then old Erra Pater, and there ſee, 
According to Lile's Poſture and Degree, 
What Age or what Complexion is moſt fir 
To make an Engliſh Maid happy in it: 

And you ſþall find, if you will chooſe a Man 
Ser juſtly for your own Meridian ; 

Tho you perhaps let One and Twenty Woo, 
Your Elevation is for Fifty Two. 


Parador 


LXXIII. 


Is Praiſe of Slandering; in a Letter to a Noble Lord who 
had been ſlander d for bis Conduct in the laſs Cam- 


paign. 


My Lor d, 


* ak my Friendſhip pays its 
1 Incenſe no where with ſo 
much Devotion, as when it bows 
to your Merit; and tho your 
charming Letter had a bait hung 
at its each Line, yet I am equal- 
ly afraid and aſham'd to return, 
in anſwer to either, that defir'd 
Conſolation which may ſhew ve- 
ry much Vanity in me to under- 
ake, and very little Friendſhip 
to be able to perform. For, ei- 
ther your Misfortunes are not fo 
pointed as you repreſent; and 


then I muſt ſhew your Weakneſs, 


when I detect the Defetts of what 
conquers you: Or, if they haye 


Powers reſembling the Greatneſs] 


of thoſe Complaints which you 
form of them; then it will ſhew 
too much Diſunion in our Friend- 
ſhip (pardon the Preſumpt ion of 
that word, ſeeing you have autho- 
riz d what it expreſſes) to be a- 
ble to comfort you, when you are 
not able to comfort your ſelf, 
and not to be diſcompos'd by the 
ſame Abſence of Spirit and Cou- 
rage, that obliges you to crave. 
that Aſſiſtance which my Mo- 
deſty or Sympathy ſhould make 
me decline to offer. Yer, ſeeing 
you poſlibly crave this, to try ra- 
ther my Obedience than to ſupply 
your Neceſſities; I will expoſe 
my own real Defects, to help 

Z 2 thoſe 
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thoſe imaginary ones in you: and 
this being the laſt thing I am ever 
to print, I ſhall think my Repu- 
tation expires nobly, when it dies 
a Martyr in your Quarrel. | 
The Mistortune you complain 
of, is; that your Name is loaded 
with Slanders and Miſreports 3 
and that your Innocence doth not 


protect you againſt that Injuſtice: |( 


and albeit I am ſorry to ſee ſo No- 
ble a Name as yours ſo ill lodg'd, 
as in the venomous Mouths of 
the indiſcreet World; yet I am 
glad to hear that your Fortunes 
«re { full, as that you find no In- 
commodity but what is ſo foreign, 
3d may be fo eaſily remov'd. 

Be pleas'd therefore to conſi- 
det, that tho you imagine all the 
World talks of you, yet that is 
vour and not their Error; for, 
jew have either Time, Conveni- 
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ferings ; whilſt thoſe admire why 
he ſees nor his own to be much 
leſs than he imagines. And az 
Self- Love makes us imagine that 
all the World hears of our Ad- 
yantages; ſo it · is an equal Error 
to believe, that all Men are in- 
form'd of our Misfortunes; and 
[. have diſcover'd to my Friends 
who of all others ſhould have 
known beſt my Misfortunes) what 
they knew not, bur from my own 
Apologies, 

Of thoſe few who hear ſuch 
Reports, Reaſon ſhould oblige us 
to believe, that fewer believe 
them; for, Reaſon reaches us to 
preſume Men to be juſt, and real- 
ly they are ſo, except they be 
biaſs'd by Prejudice or Intereſt, 
whereas if they be juſt, they will 
lictle credit ſuch Diſcourſes, it 
being ſo indiſpenſible an Eſſential 


ence or Humour, to enquire into 


of Juſtice, not to condemn ſuch 


or hear ſuch Reports, as — 28 we have not heard to defend 
| 


which trouble you: And I know 


themſelves againſt what they are 


by Experience, that where Men — of; that tho God could 


{4/1 jaro your Misfortunes, or un. 


not but know what Adam had 


þ 


der any Affront, they conceive all done when he had ſinn'd in Eder, 


they meet or know conſider no- 
thing ſo much as their Caſe: 
whereas I my ſelf have met ſuch 
Pertons without any leflening 
Thoughts of them, and without 
any change in my Humour to- 
.vards them, beſides what was 
wroughr by a Pity to ſee reaſona- 
le Men flip into ſuch an Error. 
It is the nearneſs of Concern 
which induces Men to believe 
cis; and ſo they ſhould con- 
dude, that ſeeing others are not 
0 concern'd in theſe Miſ-infor- 
marions, they will not apprehend 
nem with the ſame Feelings. 
«oxy; Man imagines his own Diſ- 
tile reareſt, and admires wh 
there are not ſenſible of his Sut- 


yet he would not ſentence him 
till he cited him to appear in his 
own Defence: Adam, where art 
thou 2 And when the Cries of 
Sodom's Sins were become 35 
great as the Guilt was which oc- 
caſion'd them; yer God ſays 
We will go down and ſee. 

It were likewiſe Injuſtice to 
condemn Men upon the Depoſiti- 
ons of ſuch as ſhall have no War- 
rant for what they talk, but cum. 
mon Fame ; which is ſo infamous 
a Witneſs, that ic hath been con, 
victed of a thouſand Millions of 
groſs Lies, and ſtands condemn d 
in the Regiſters both of ſacred 
and profane Story. And ſo un · 
worthy is the Off-ſpring of th15 

| common 
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common Whore, that you will 
ſcarce find one in an Age who 
will own it for his; and as if eve- 
ry Man condemn'd it, even thoſe 
who relate theſe Diſcourſes will 
ſtill diſown to be the Authors of 
them: and I may ſay of them, 
as the Law ſays of Baſtards, that 
Patrem demonſtrare nequeunt. Why 
then ſhould we think, that juſt 
Men will believe what even un- 
juſt Men are aſham'd to main- 
tain? and what is told with ſo 
much Caution and Secrecy, as may 
convince ſuch to whom it is told, 
that the Relater dares not under- 
go the Trial? The other War- 
rants of their Diſcourſes are the 
Teſtimonies of ſuch, as Men may 
ſee by the feav eriſn Zeal of the 
Relaters, that ney are too much 
intereſted tœ be believ'd; and 
when we hear ſuch Diſcourſes, 
we ſhould examine why was the 
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Miſreports, or curious to talk of 


other Mens Affairs; for vircuous 
Perſons will be aſham'd ro have 
ic thought, that they ſpend their 
time ſo meanly, as to have leiſure 
to hear or enquire into what does 
not concern them: And as rhe 
Law, fo Men ſhould always ſuſ- 
pe&t Witneſſes, who offer them- 
ſelves ro depoſe without being 
commanded or interrogated. 
Wiſe Men will likewiſe examine 
upon what ground the Relater 
founds himſelf ; and if they do 


not, they are unjuſt; or if they 


do, they will eaſily find that the 
| weakeft Preſumptions make the 
ſtrongeſt of his Arguments : And 
in place of making you criminal, 
your Accuſers will thus make 
themſelves ridiculous. Who will 
condema upon Preſumptions? and 
upon fuch as are only Preſumpri- 
ons to Perſons ignorant and ma- 


Relater at the pains to diſperſe | licious? What may be, may not 


theſe Informations: which if we 
do, we ſhall find, that Intereſt or 
Prejudice does prompt them; 
and ſo in believing thoſe, we give 
the Informer reaſon to laugh at 
our Simplicity, in being ſo eaſily 
deceiv'd by him (which may juſt- 
ly give him ground to prefer his 
Wit to ours) and we become bur 
the Executioners of his Revenge 
and Malice, Should nor, and will 
not, reaſonable Men think, that 
thoſe who are ſo officious as to 
report ſuch Diſcourſes, wherein 
they are not intereſted, will be 
ſo unjuſt, as to make, as well as 
rell ſuch Calumnies ; and thoſe 
who are buſy Bodies in intereſt. 
ing themſelves in ſuch Tattles, 
may be Liars in forging whar 
they want ? None ſhould be be- 
lievd but ſuch as are virtuous, 


be ; and therefore it's bad Logick 
to infer, that ſuch an evil thing 
is done, becauſe it may be ſo: 
for the Concluſion ſhould follow 
the weakeſt Propoſiticn; and 
therefore we ſhould rather con- 
clude, that ſuch an Evil is not 
done, becauſe it may be that it 
is not done. No rational Man 
ſhould judg of any Action, 
whereof he knows not the deſign 
of tle Actor; for ſome Actions 
are Good or Evil, according as 
the Deſign is. St. Ferom went to 
ſaverns, to obſerve and reform; 
which was a Virtue in him, tho 


therefore ſeeing we know not o- 
ther mens Deſigns, we ſnould not 
cenſure their Actions. One Cir- 
cumſtance alſo will vary the Caf: : 
and ſeeing few men know all C:r- 


and ſich will never be Authors of |cumſtances of others menus Ac- 


7 
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it was a Crime in others: and 


| 


* 
1 


| 
| 
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tions, it is Raſhneſs to cenſure 
what may but perhaps be vitious; 
and injuſtice to be rafh in cen- 
ſuring, ſeeing what we cenſure 
may be virtuous. 

Another ground which per- 
ſuades me that few believe what 
is difadvantageons to another 
man's Honour, is; that tho Fame 
and Life be but parallel'd in Law, 


yet in Honour, Fame is much dear- 


er than Life : becauſe it laſts lon- 
ger than Life, and becauſe Life 
without it is a Torment; but Fame 
without Life is ſo much a Happi- 
neſs, that more die for Fame 
than by Courage. Seeing then 
we need not tcar that juſt men 
will pronounce againſt our Life 
without impregnable Eyidences, 
why ſhould we fear that they will 
pronounce againſt our Honour, 
upon groundleſs and ſlight Miſre- 
ports? It is likewiſe mens own 
Intereſt not to belicve ſuch Diſ 
courſes of others, leſt they there- 
by eſtabliſh a Precedent againſt 
themſelves: for will not they 
think that the next Turn may be 
theirs; and that being mortal as 
you, they are liable to the ſame 
Accidents; and that if ſuch Diſ- 
courſes ſhould receive Accels, 
their Iniocence and Pains are ca- 
fily diſappointed ? And. therefore, 
I hope you will think, that com- 
mon Intereſt is a ſufficient Securi- 
ty for your Fame amonſt wiſe 
men; and that upon thar ſcore, 
prudent men will not believe ſuch 


Reporrs, as juſt men will not up- 


on the former. It is alſo moſt 
ordinary to tind, that ſuch as 
have been once cheated, will be 
more cautious for the future: 
Brutes themſelves being ſo wile, 
25 to beware of that Snare where- 
5 they were once enrrapt, It 


—— 
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is then moſt probable, that fee. 
ing moſt men have once, and 
many too often been cheared hy 
Mifreports, having been induc 
to wrong their, Friends there, 


and their Relations ; that ſuch 


therefore even amongſt thoſe who 
can be unjuſt, will yer be fo 10 
more; and that we ſhall be ſecurd 
by their Experience, tho not by 
their Virtue. 

As to thoſe who will talk te 
your Diſadvantage, I ſhall rant 
them thus: ſome will out oi 
Raillery, ſome will chro Miſinfar. 
mation, ſome by Intereſt an 
Malice. Thoſe who talk out of 
Raillery, deſerve not your Anzer 
nor ſhould their Diſcourſes fret 
you, ſeeing their Humour is ge. 
nerally known to deſign rath; 
Jeſt than Truth: and fo wha 
they ſay may. divert others as 1 
treat of Wir, but cannot wrong 


you as a diſobliging Truth; 


no more than Virgil can be be. 
lie v'd a Fool, becauſe he 1s 41. 
rick'd in Burleſque Verſe, And 
ſceing theſe uſe you as they uſe 
their Friends and themſelves, 
you ſhould be no more angry than 
the King is, when he fees his 
Face poſted up tor a Sign to 2 
Country Tavern, Scripture and 
Devotion ſuffer with you on til 
account; and becauſe the fineſ 
things are moſt univerſally 
known, therefore they are molt 
ordinarily the Subject of fact 
Entertainment. That being tit 
Object thought only worthy t 
rail ar, which deſerves nor tobe 
ſo us'd; and mea being us'd t 
make that appear ridiculo, 
which is not ſo in it ſelf, | 
"Thoſe who talk to your Prein 
dice thro Miſinformirion,' receive 
ſo ſlight an Impreſſion, as Ws 
; N Ma 2 
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ing eaſily remov d from their re- 
ceiv'd Intelligence; and aſte. 
they are reclaim'd by you: 
Friends, or a ripen'd Information. 
they will judg it a Duty to ex. 
piate their former Error, by con 
teſſing to the World their former 
Injuſtice: ſo that by one of thoſe 
penitents more will be regain d, 
than can be debauch'd by twenty 
Miſinformers ; Men being gene- 
rally more inclin'd to believe ſuch 
as have experienc'd both, rhan 
ſuch as prerend only an Acquain- 
tance with one of the oppoſite 
ſides. | | 

As to ſuch who ſpeak out of 
Malice, they do either preſs their 
Deſign wich ſuch Vehemency, as 
they may eaſily be ſuſpected; or 
elſe they overact themſelves, by 
telling ſo improbable Untruths, 
that they are eaſily diſcover'd: 
few likewiſe are unacquainted 
with the humour of ſuch, and 
God has in a manner put Cain's 
Mark upon them, that they may 
not be believ'd. Malice cannot 
conceal it ſelf, no more than it 
can the Faults of others; and 
the Authority of ſuch is ordina- 
rily of ſo little advantage to the 
Cauſe they manage, that it hangs 
Contempt upon à Report, that 
they ſpread it; and as ſoon as it 
13 known to have begun at them, 
it leaves off to be either regarded 
or believ' d. 

Thoſe whom Intereſt perſuades 
to talk of you, as being Rivals to 
either your Fame or Love, do 
ſoon difcover themſelves and their 
Paſſion; and by that Diſcovery 
they ſecure you: For, after that, 
the Hearers conſider more their 
Intereſt than your Crimes; and 
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make them ſpeak but faintly, and 
zs will not hinder them from be 
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inſtead of hating you, becauſe 
of that alledg'd Guilt, they pity 
and favour you as a Perſon who 
is ſo perſecuted, Others do ſpread 
ſuch Miſreports, not becauſe they 
rival you, bur becauſe they would 
have you ro rival them; de— 
igning to have you loaded with 
the like Guilt, with which them- 
ſelves ſtand charg'd ; and expec- 
ting either to divert thereby the 
publick Noiſe, and make you the 
Seat of that War, or hoping to 
leſſen their own Guilt by ſharing 
it with you. Theſe you thould 
pardon, evenas we pardon thoſe 
who cling to us when they are 
like to drown : neither need you 
tear ſuch Informers, feeint their 
Intereſt is known; and therefore 
none will believe them but ſuch 
who are ſo ſimple, as that their 
Belief is not worth your Pains or 
Anger. | : 
Having thus clear'd off many 
of thoſe whom your Lordſhip 
ſuſpected as Enemies, my next 
Work ſhall be to comfort you a- 
gainſt what Impreſſion thoſe who 
remain can leave on you. In pur- 
fuance whereof, my firſt Conclu- 
ſion thall be, That nothing can he 
Arbirer of your Fate, bur whar 
hath Power to make you happy 
as well as nuferable ; by the ap- 
plication whereof, and of the 
Rule of Contraries, pardon me 
to aſſure you, that except you 
thought the Rabble might have 
made you happy by making you 
great or famous, you had never 
tear'd or courred their Suffrage: 
and ſeeing they are ſo miſerable 
and unconſtant a Crew, What an 
empty and unfix d Happineſs muſt 
chat be which you expected? The 
way then not to value common 
Reports, is not to value what Fa- 
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vours the Multitude can do you; 
chat Happineſs which you purſue! 
amongſt them, your own breaſt, 
and it only, can beſtow : And as 
nothing that is not ſpiritual can 


make your Spirit happy; ſo no- 


ching can wound à Spirit that is 


nothing it ſelf but Breath and 
Air, And I aſſure you that thoſe 
fderrat too much from the No- 
bleneſs of Man's Soul, who ima- 


gine that there is any thing elſe 
under the Sun, whereupon his 


Happineſs or Unhappineſs doth 
depend; for all exteriour Enjoy- 


ments do no otherwiſe enrich or 
ampoyeriſh it, than thoſe Rivolets 


which diſgorge themſelves into 
ghar Baſin of the Ocean, do by 
their Acceſs or Receſs fill or emp- 
ty its fill equal Waters. How 
Fan Man be ſaid to be Lord of all 
the Creation, if his Happineſs 
does depend upon Riches, Terri- 


pories, or any thing without him? 


And therefore it was nobly con- 
cluded by Epictetus, that what is 
without us, and does not depend 
upon our Choice, ſhould not 
Us. ö 
And therefore ſeeing Reports 
cannot reach us, they ſhould, not 
grieve us: unjuſt Calumnies fall 
no otherwiſe upon a wife man, 
than Hail upon a ſtrong Houſe ; 
whoſe Fall cauſerh greater Noiſe 
than Prejudice. It is true, that 
theſe may hinder us from being 
prefer'd ; bur a virtuous Peyſon 
knows, that his Happineſs lies 
not in Preferment, and ſo he va- 
lues no more. what can obſtruct 
rhat, than 4 coverous Man does 
the Loſs of what may promote 
his Knowledg ; or the Amorous 
what cannot diſappoint his Love. 
A virtuous Man may, by want of 
Preferment, be ſtopr from doing | 


. 
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what good the Diffuſiveneſs oſ his 
noble Humour would ſtretch to- 
wards others: But his Country i; 
only a Loſer in this, and not he; 
for he pleaſes himſelf in the do- 
ing what good is within his pre. 
ſent reach, and in being willi 

to do more it Occaſion offer'd. 

I confeſs that Miſreports do 
ſometimes grieve our Spirits, but 
it 15 our Fancy, and not thoſe, 
wio have that Aſcendant over 
us, as is clear from this: That 
the ſame Words ſpoke by a Friend 
or Fool, will not trouble us, which 
would inrage us if they flipt 
from any other Perſon ; and til 
we know what is ſpoke of us, 
what is ſpoken does not trouble 
us; which ſnews that not our 
Enemies, but we wound our 
ſelves. And ſeeing they never 
trouble us, but when, and at 
what proportion we do value 
them; it is clear, that not theſe, 
but our own Reflections do grieve 
us. For if theſe griev'd us, the 
meaſures of our Griet would not 
be rul'd by any thing in us, and 
all Affronts and Injuries ſhould be 
to all equally diſquieting; where- 
as now they yield: to our Humors. 
Nor is a jovial ſerene Spirit trou- 
bled like a melancholy man, whoſe 
Humour gives much of that black 
Tincture to our Croſſes which ſo 
iffright us. The way then to 
aſſure our ſelves againſt Miſre- 
ports, js, not by informing all 
that great Maſs of our Acquan- 
rance, or by ſhunning what dif- 
pleaſes others (for what will 
perſuade them that they have 4 
right to judg us ?) but the nearer 
cut is to tame our own Aﬀedt!- 
ons, and make them ſo ſub- 
je& to our Reaſon, that nothing 


may offend us, but what offends 
5 it; 
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it; even as the way to preſerve a 
Body from Diſeaſes, is to purge 
away thoſe noxious Humours 
which corrupt the beſt of Ali- 
ments. 

Let us conſider that Men are 
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need not fear their Reproaches, 
for they never reproach Innocen- 
cy, and we ſhould not fear ro 
have our Guilt reproach'd : If 
unjuſt, we ſhould not fret, be- 
cauſe it is natural to them to re- 


either juſt or unjuſt ; if juſt, we 


There is a Luſt in Man no 


preach even the Innocent, 


Charm can tame, 


Of loudly publiſhing his Neighbour*s Shame: 
On Eaples Wings immortal Scandals fly, 
While virtuous Act ions are but born and die, 


Bur ſhall we think our ſelves un- 
happy becauſe Dogs bark at us, 
or the Winds and Storms ſtop our 
—_— ? This requires Submiſ- 
jon, but not Grief, and is a 
Misfortune to them, but not to 
vs, And as we ſhould conform 
our ſelves ro the Laws of the 
place where we live; ſo ſeeing 
the Decrees of Providence have 
appointed the Wicked to perſe- 
cute the Juſt, it is reaſon to o- 
bey, not only becauſe we cannor 
helpir, bur becauſe our Maker 
hath commanded it. Such as ca- 
lumniate us, do, in fo doing, 
ſhew either Inorance or Malice; 
and that being the worſt of IIls, 
they prejudice themſelves more 
than us, and we have our Re- 
venge in their Offence. Fear not 
that their Malice will be conſtant 
if it be vigorous; for it muſt 
want in length what it grows to 
in height, and ſome freſh Object 
will divert them from faſtening 
upon you: or at leaſt, their na- 
tural Inconſtancy will make them 

er from what they are at; 
and they will ſooner fix no 
here, than fix long any where; 
and like a Swing, they will pro- 
bably run as far in the other Ex- 
treme of admiring you, as they 


Prejudice : and as thoſe upon 


whom the Plague breaks, need 
never fear a Relapſe; ſo your 
ſurmounting this Report, will ſe- 
cure you againſt all future Inva- 
ſions, Bs 

Men ſhould do generous things, 
not for Eſteem, but for Virtue ; 
and I may ſay they are then moſt 
generous, when they meer not 
with Applauſe; for then they 
make the World their Debtors : 
but when the World applauds 
them, they pay them. And 
whereas they uſe the World in 


the one caſe, as a Prince does his 


Subjects; the World uſes them in 
the other caſe, as a man doth his 
Merchant or Servant. | 

Nothing that is not in our 
Power ſhould grieve us; and fo 
it holds truer in Philoſophy than 
Policy, that Quiſquis eft faber ſue 
fortune : a wiſe man's Inclinati- 
ons are his Stars, and norhing 
can make him unhappy, but what 
can pollute thoſe. Seeing then 
we are not anſwerable for other 
mens Follies, why ſhould their 
Miſreports (which are the chief- 
eſt of theſe) trouble us? and if 
it be made arbitrary to them to 
grieve us, what a precarious 
Happineſs is ours? Which is 


did to that of ſpeaking to your 


ſubje$ to the Caprice of ſuch as 
| are 


his eſteem, becauſe another com- 
mits a Fault; wh 
be grieved, as if I were guilty, 
becauſe another man is ſo guilty 
as to calumniare me ? and it is 
too much Compaſſion in me ro 
be ſorry for him who wrongs me. 

There is no man fo fooliſh as 
to purſue.a Prize not worthy of 
his Pains, or to grapple with one 
who is not worthy to be defeated. 
Conſider then that your Adver-' 
faries acknowledg, that they fear 
your Worth when they endea- 


then ſhould I |confideration 
generous Prince; Henry che Vth of 


France, ſay, when he heard that 
his Subjects talk'd of him with 
more Liberuy | than Juſtice, that 
he could not bur pardon chem, 
ſeeing they had nothing elſe to 
recompenſe tlieir not being 
Kings of France, It were Injut- 
tice in you to deſire both the 
Price, and the Thing whereof you 
have the Price: So that ſeeing 
you poſſeſs that Happineſs which 


vour to leſſen it by Calumny, deſerves publick Envy, it were 


knowing that they dare nor en- 
ter the Liſts with you upon equal 
Terms; and therefore they call 
the, World by this common - Fame 
to their Aſſiſtance, which im- 
ports, that nothing leſs than 2 
multitude can overcome ſo hero. 
ick a Spirit. No place is under- 
mind, but what is too ſtrong 
for the Aſſailants open Force; 
and no man was ever painfully 
malign d, but ſuch as were of fo 
noble an Humour, that nothing 
but Malice join'd with Pains could 
ruin. Levelling is the natural 
effect of man's Pride; and as no 
great Soul will deſcend to conſi- 
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unjuſt that you ſhould not ſuffer 
it, and unmerciful that you ſhould 
not ſuffer a word to paſs with the 
Loſers, 

Conſider likewiſe that all Man. 
kind is born to miſery ; that isa 
Law, not a Puniſhment, and En- 
vy is too too common to be 
mis fortune. Who eſcapes it in 
ſome meaſure, but ſuch as ne- 


worthy of Conſideration? And 
who thinks Death a misfortune, 
ſince all muſt ſubmit to it? 8 
that I may ſay to your Lordſhip, 
that nothing can cure this bettet 


than to wear about your Arm the 


er his Inferiours, fo fiich as Names of three Perſons, who 
ate hath plac'd below you, do have paſt thro this Valley of 


"nacurally deſign either to riſe 'ra} Tears, without being ſoil'd by 
'Yourheight, or to pull you down "ſome Drops of Calumny; and to 


. Jour 
el own Stature. 
it is, that your Eadowments mak- 
ing the firſt unpracticable, Self. 
inteteſt makes the ſecond neceſ- 
| fas „ and the liberty of repining 
is a charitable Allowance; which 
. ſhauld be indulg'd to thoſe, to 


| 


whom Providence having deny'd | 


* 


And hence find theſe three, will be as hard 


as to find the Philoſopher's Stone. 
Men ſhould not repine then, be- 
cauſe thèy are purſu'd by ſome 
Trouble; but they ſhould conf 
der whether their Trouble be 
greater than that of other men 
and by this Rule we ſhall = 


ver attempt any thing that was 
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that they eſcape eaſily to whoſe; 
ſhate. of this general Taxation, 
nothing falls but Mijreports ; for, 
fuch as lie entomb'd in Priſon, 
or are ſtarv'd in Poverty, to be 
reliev d; and which is leſs, the 
Ambitious for Preferment, or the 
Vindictive for ſatisfying his Re- 
venge, would allow che World 
to talk of them at their o.] n 
Rates: So chat your Torment is 
but their Qhoice, and you do at 
the ſame Altars complain of what. 
they would beg from them. 

No Merchant eſteems himſelf 
miſerable becauſe he owes ſome 
Debt; bur he compares his Debt 
and Credit, and is ſatisfy'd if 
more be owing to him than he 
owes to others. Do you then, my 
Lord, conſider what Advantages 
you poſſeſs, and think not that 
Providence deals churliſniy with 
you, when you perceive that even 
Malice myſt find more things co 
admire in you, than it can find 
to carp at: for, to have but one 
Trouble is a Happineſs, ſeeing if 
you wanted all you would be a 
God, and it is ſufficient Happineſs 


to poſſeſs thar Quiet which differs] 


bur by one Remove from his, 
Number your Friends, and I am 
confident you will find thoſe to 
ſurpaſs che number of ſuch, as 
dare ſay they are your Enemies. 
Bur tho they were fewer ' than 
your Enemies, yet be not ſo un- 
Juſt to your Friends, as to think 
that one Friend is not worth a 
thouſand Enemies. Wiſe Men 
number not, but ponder Vices, 
but you may ſecurely do both. 
Will not a Courtier value the O- 
pinion of his Prince, and a Lover 
the Eſteem of his Miſtreſs, above 
all the Suffrages of all the 
reſt of Mankind? And ſhould 
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1 
t a virtuous Perſon content 
himſelf with the approbation 

God Almighty ? and - which is 
next, with the eſteem of a Friend? 
whoſe Knowledg and Virtue 
makes him all theſe to ſuch as 


rightly rate Friendſhip. | 


no 


st, amicb te, mihi felix. 


His Friendſhip is à conſtant Ppur- 
chaſe, but che Multitude's Ap- 
plauſe is uncertain and painful; 
and thoſe ſhould rather be 
laugh at who court it, than 
cher who want t. 
Conſider ſeriouſly,” whether it 
be not more Eaſy and pleaſant to 
be enjoying your ſelf with a 
generous Friend, than be running 
up and down the World gaining 
ſuch as ſerve for nothing, but to 
lay, Tou are a brave Gentleman; 
which if it were a fine thing, 
they would not have it to beſtouv : 
for it is nor reaſonable to think 
that Providence would depoſite 
fine things in ſuch Hands; and it 
chooſes its Servants ill, if theſe 
be its Stewards. _ : 

J having then ſpoken formerly 
to you as a Philoſopher, let me 
ufe the. ſtile of Gentleman; 
and in that tell you, that the 
World hath no right to judg 
you. Youare a Peer, and ſhould 
not be judg'd by Commons: 
Laugh at chem when they uſurp, 
and let not your Melancholy be 
the Execurioner of their Sen- 
tence. It is alledg'd, that no 
Beaſt dares purſue a Man, if he 
hold his Face undauntedly to it; 
theſe purſue not Men, but Cow- 
ards : and the Rabble knows nor 
when you err, but becauſe *you 
bluſh. Do nor then by your 
Anxiety wrong Innocency; and 


- 


| 


eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh not a Precedent by 
- your yielding, whereby other 
virtuous Perſons may be oppreſt; 
bur be ſo charitable even to thoſe 
- unjuſt Creatures who calumniate 
you, as to reclaim them from that 
Humour, by laughing them our 
of ir. For I aſſure you, they 
willuſe you as Men do Children, 
who ——_ to _ our _ 
Fingers to them, when 
It — them. No mo loſe 
His Pains 3 and upon this account, 
you will find, that ſeeing Men 
calumniate you becauſe they 
thiak to vex you, they will give 
themſelves no longer that Trou- 
ble, than they find they are able 
to give it you. : 

The Example of thoſe Bethſhe- 
mites, who fell the Sacrifice of 
their own Sin, for prying into the 
Boſom of the Ark, forbids my 
Eyes to be fo ſacrilegious as to 
Jook roo inwardly into the De- 
ſigns of God Almighty (whereof 
it was but a Type) in raiſing 
that Duſt wherewith your Name 
ſeems to be at preſent ſomewhar 
ſully'd. And ſeeing it is unjuſt 
to judg of thoſe mens AQtions, 
with whoſe Deſigns we are not 
too intimate; it were unmanner- 
ly to repine at God's Diſpenſa- 
tions, whoſe Actions are fitted 
more for our Wonder than our 
Enquiry. But yet. I may at a pi- 
ous diſtance judg, that Provi- 
dence hath defign'd theſe Re- 
porrs rather for Trophies than 
Trials ro your Courage ; intend- 
ing, in your Patience, to teach the 
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one who poſſeſſes ſo much? Con- 


World, that it is as eaſy for a 


Hi motus animorum, atq; hec certamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu, compreſſa quieſcunt. 


generous Soul to conquer, as to 
complain of Calumnies : and ſo! 
hope your Repute will riſe more 
glorious after this Reſurrection. 
Do then, my Lord, retire from 
under the Empire of Fame, to 
the Sanctuary of Friendſhip, 
where generous Souls, by ming. 
ling together, become rhemſelve; 
greater. And from that ſecure 
Poſt, conſider, how the happy 
Angels admire to ſee us, who are 
defign'd to be Sharers of their | 
Happineſs, ſo fooliſh as to be 
vain of Fame, or vext when ne 
want it; ſeeing they poſſtfs thoſe 
Joys for which we pray, and yet 
value not a far more noble Fame 
than that afrer which we pant, 
You are innocent, and may adore 
your Maker, which compleats the 
Pleaſures of thoſe bleſſed Spi. 
rits: and what can be wanting to 


ſider likewiſe, how theſe Hum. 
mings, and this Noiſe of us 
poor Mortals, outlive not the pre- 
ſent Age; for, who knows what 
was ſaid of the nobleſt Ladies 
who liv'd in Queen Elizabeth 
Court ? much lefs in the Coun- 
try during her Reign? And Hil: 
tory ſcorns to preſerve ſuch ri. 
diculous Fopperies, as have 10 
ſurer Foundations than Rumour 
or Malice: But tho it did, yet: 
little time ſhall conſume us and 
them. And therefore I ſhall f. 
niſh this Paradox, in praiſe 
Slandering, as Virgil doth his Re- 
flection upon the Battles, Toi, 
and Noiſe of the Bees ; 
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Parador LXXIV. 


The Loving Duel. 


1 D, what's your Face to me? 

I was not only made to ſee; 
Every ſilent Stander by, 

Thus enjoys as much as I: 

The Roſe and Lillies are not mine 
By praiſing them into Divine, | 
Nature's Wealth upon your Brow, 
In your Cheek and Lips doth ſhow, 
That within are to be foand 
Rocks of Pearl and Diamond. 

To which a Lapidary's Arr, 

Muſt Luſtre and the Price impart. 
Here a Vein with golden Threds, 

To a Mine of Pleaſure leads; 
Which who once enjoys, has Power 
To make new Indies every Hour. 

Come let us mix our ſelves, and prove 
Tis Action that perfects Love; : 
Your Smiles and Kifles, fruitleſs Toying 

Stay me not, but tempt enjoying: 

Shall we Coward-gazing ſtand, 

Like Armies in the Netherland ? 

Taking Fear at either's Sight, 

Till we grow- too weak to figitt. 

_ Give the Signal, let us try 
Who ſhall fall, your ſelf, or I: 

Tis Love's War, if either yield, 

Both are Maſters of the Field. 


Parador LXXV. 


Ne chaſte Diſeaſe 3 or 4 Paradox in praiſe of a Clap. 


OLOMON faysa WHO RE|own'd *tis a natural Fault, for 
is a deep Ditch (and tis ſaid the Deſire of Procreation is born 
Whoremongers and Adulterers God] and bred in all Animal Creatures, 
vill judg ) but tho Whoring is| 'Tis true, one luſtful Thought is e- 


2 heinous Sip, yet it muſt be 
| | 


nk us to Hell, yet Ve- 
nough to fink us 2 — 
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nery is an Original Appetite, and Right of another. But tho Whore- 
has more to ſay for it felt than dom is a ſcandalous and damning 
Gluttony, which was the Cauſe! Sin, yet it muſt be own'd tis 2 


ot Man's Fall (witnejs Eve, and natural Vice, and you may as 


the Forbidden Fruit, ) 


loon deſtroy all Animal Creatures 


Gluctouy, tho ic deſtroys many; as their Inclination to Venery : Or 
Lives thro Surfeits, Cc. yer the ik there be ſome Men and Wo- 


Law takes no notice of it; but 
Procreation that begets and makes 
Life, is punith'd by Law, which 
ſeems firange to corrupt Nature. 
However the Adulterer has this 
to plead, that if he gets a CLAP 
(or the French Diſeaſe) he dies a 
Martyr to venus. 

As for the female Offender, ſhe 
has this ro ſay tor her felt, that 
ſhe is ſeduc'a by Nature, as Eve 
by the Devil, and that Women 
being of ſoft and tender Diſpoſi- 
tions, do eaſily yield to an enti- 
cing Appetite : Beſides, men be- 
ing eloquent in Perſuading, pre- 
valent in Flattering, free in 
Proteſting, and earneſt in Vows 
and Promiſes; all have ſuch 
Force with Females (who are 
credulous and yielding Creatures) 
as they have ſeldom Power to de- 
ny men their carnal Deſires. 

Beſides, it muſt be. conſider d 


men purely chaſte, thoſe are of 
Divine Compoſitions, and nor 
perfect Naturals, their Souls and 
Bodies having more of the Yurity 
ot Heaven, than the groſs Cor. 
poreity of Nature. But moſt 
Men {the more is their Sin and 
Shame) are Nature's Creatures ; 
and for the Women, they are the 
Daughters of Eve, and all the 
harm I wiſh 'em, is, That every 
Whoremaſter may be as great a Pe. 
nitent as David, and every Whire 
as great a Saint as Mary Magda- 
lene; for ſhe beg'd Pardon by 
Repentance, and waſh'd out her 
Sin with her Tears, Let til! 
ic muſt be confeſs'd there is 2 
ſeeming Pleaſure in Whoredom 
(and when a Man or Woman 1 
kept, a ſeeming Profit) but tis 
p Pleaſure and Profit that is al- 


| ways curs'd : For they who com- 
mit Whoredom do often, leave 


that Adultery is not caus'd thro |rhemſfelves little, beſides their hu. 


Spite, Envy, Malice, Revenge, 
Scorn, Pride, or the like Sins; 
but thro ſeeming Love, Kindneſs, 
Friendſhip, and ſuch like Vir- 
tues. So that Adultery (or 
Whoredom) is a Sin that ſeems 
to be built upon Virtues ; and it 
muſt be own'd *ris a Sin that pro- 
duces Life (i. e. coins Heaven's 
Image in Stamps that are forbid) 
But would Fleſn and Blood liſten 
to Prov. 22. 14. and remember, 
that the Child often proves the 


 Pieureof the Lover, and diſcovers 


it (Bleſsd Concluſim of ſtol'n 
Sweets.) they dac'er invade the 


mane Shape, to difference them 
from Beaſts. Tis a Sin that 
clouds the Underſtanding, and de- 
faces rhe reaſonable Soul: there- 
fore Solomon very well deſcribes 
the young man that was going to 
the Harlot's Houſe, Prov. 7. 22. 
He goeth after her as an Ox goth 


Ito the Slaughter, Nor are the 


Effects of it better to the Body 
than to the Mind; the Sham, 
Poverty, Theft, Murders, and 
many. filthy Diſeaſes which often 
attend, or follow this Sin, are 
| ſufficient Witneſſes how miſchie. 
ous it 15 to the Body. And, a6: 

| , 1 0 
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how many are there that have Soars Star Bootes, which 
nus made themſelves the Devil's \ 2uides Charles's Wain, admits the 
warcyrs ? ſutfer'd tuch Tor- [5yllables into his Name, and is 
ments in the purſuit of this Sin, | call'd Bubulco. And why then 
1 would exceed he Invention of hould men here on Earth think 
che greateſt Tyrant? Surely they {corn of this Name ? | 
that pay thus dear for Damnation, | But becauſe Derivations do ma- 
very weil deſerve to enjoy the Pur: ny times drive Words out of Fa- 
chaſe. And as Uncleanneſs (hiov, and a Notation oft Names 
isa damning Sin, ſo it muſt be ſis of all the artificial Arguments 
own'd, if Whoredom ſhould be [in Logick one of the weakeſt ;, leſt 
ſuffer d, Property and the Right oy ſeeking to lift the Paſty by one 
of Inheritance would be loſt in end, we mar all, let us faſten 
the Obſcurity of hidden Adultery, upon ſomething more material, 
or in che Uncertainty of the Right — from the Original of the word 
Children or Fathers. come to the Beginning of the 

Having ſaid the moſt 1 can in ching. | 
the praiſe of Whoredom, I thall Amongſt thoſe rich Treaſures, 
next ſpeak of that chaſte Diſeaſe which Chriſtopher Columbus brought 
that attends it: (i. e. ſay all the home into Spain, after his Diſco- 
fine things I can, in praiſe of a very of the Indies, one of the 
Clap, &c.) | | chiefeſt was the Pox : For in his 

It is the Complaint of an an- Fleet ( amongſt other fraight) 
tient Writer, Nulla tam modeſia | were wafted over certain Indian 
felicitas eſt que malignitatis den- |Women, with whoſe happy Con- 
tes vitare poſſit ; There was never |Verſation the Caſtilians came "2 
any Felicity, whether moderate- home plentifully turniſh'd wich | 
ly ſeaſon'd, or compleat in Per- this holy Contagion. Holy, I 
teftion, ſo happy that could avoid | call it, becauſe the Cure of it is 
the Teeth of Envy and Slander ; | that which they call Lignum ſance | 
and therefore no wonder Men do um, or Guaiacum: Holy, for 
not ſtick ro defame that illuſtri- the place where it is heal'd, 
ous Diſeaſe, a Clap (alias the which is the Hoſpital, call'd by 
Crincums, alias the French Pox, the French, Maiſon Dieu: and H. 
&c.) which is honourable enough h, becauſe it is a great help 
to have irs Original from many to make them that have it 
Kingdoms. Nay the name of Saints. For whoſoever ſhall be- 
Pix (tor Fl keep moſt to that as hold the ourward Mortification 
tis a word better known than |ot a pocky Companion, the De- 
Clap or Crincums) is of ſo Re- licacy of the Tone of his Voice, 
verend Eſtimation, that even his pale and meagre Face, his wan 
Diana her ſelf, whom the Pa. Colour, and his whole Body bro- 
nims ador'd for their Goddeſs of ken and disjointed (that a Man 
Chaſtity and Honeſty, took her may ſhake all his Bones together 
Name from them, whom the La- in his Skin) and laſtly ſhall ſee 
tins.call Bubones, the French Bu- him wholly made a very Picture 
ber, and the Spaniſi Buvas; ſo and painted Table ef Repentance, 
is ſhe call'd Bubaſtis. Lea the he may ſee ſufficient Tokens of 
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apparent Holineſs 5 for you never 


ſee far Paunches, and plump'd 
Cheeks, and idle Fellows once 
admitted into the School of Re- 
pentance, nor into the Stews, the 


Work ouſe of Courtizans,nor in- 
to the Hoſpital of the Poch- rotten 


Adventurers. | 
Among the three Capital Ene- 

mies, which wich Fire and Sword 
do aſſail the Soul, the greateſt of 
them, which is the Fleſh, is 
wholly ſubdu'd by the Pox, be. 
cauſe thereby it 15 made unable 
to exerciſe any unlawful dd; and 
for that reaſon I call chis Paradox 
the chaſte Diſeaſe, or 4 Paradox in 
praiſe of a Clap. For is there a- 
ny thing inthe World chat doth 
more open the Gates to Holineſs, 
than to take away the Occaſions 
of Sinning ? And what is there 
that hath more Efficacy to with- 
draw a Man or a Woman from 
occaſions of Evil, than the French 
Diſeaſe ? For if a Woman knows 


that a Man hath che Pox, ſhe | 


flies from him as a ragged Sheep 
from a Bramble-buſh. Again, 
what greater Token of Holineſs 


can there be in a man, than to 
have a Senſe and Feeling of his 


Sins ? Now who is he that doth 
ſuffer greater Grief and Pains 


for his Sins, than he that hath the 


Pox? Who are more frank and 
more bountiful in Gifts than ſuch 
men ? For a Pox - maſter was ne- 
ver accounted a paltry Fellow. 


For as when we ſee a common 


Woman, we ſay, ſpeaking by 


the contrary, there goes a good 


one; ſo we call this holy Infecti- 
on the peeling Diſeaſe, under- 
ſtanding that ſuch a one will part 
with his very Skin. 

All other Aches and Pains have 
ſome Enemy that may deſſroy 
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chem or by a Bill out of the 
Apothecary's Shop, like a Writ 


lodg'd ; but the Pox hath made 
its Peace with all Drugs and 
Confections. There is not found 
among all the Vials and Gally: 
pots any Simple or Syrup ſd pos- 
erful, that can diſturb the Pox 
out of its Poſſeſſion: whence 
it is plain, that it is wrongfully 
and abuſively call'd an Infirmity; 
for the word Infirmity argueth 
and importeth want of Firm- 
neſs, whereas the Pox is ſo far 
from nor being firm, that to him 
that hath once caught it, it 
continues ſo firm, ſo ſtable, and 
ſo well ſettled, that it never 
forſakes him, bur accompanys him 
to his Grave; and I think into 
Purgatory too, becauſe. no Leni. 
tives or Purgations can either al: 
ſwage the Pain, or drive it 
out, 

They that ſer our the Worth 
and Greatneſs of that excellent 
Poer Homer, aſcribe it much to 
his Honour, that he drew his be- 

inning from many Cities and [- 
fand as Smyrna, Rhodes, Coli- 
phon, and the like; how much 
greater is. the Honour of this 
ſpreading Gangreen the Por, 
which derives its Deſcent not 
from Iſlands and Cities, burfrom 
great 9 and Provinces! 
Some call it the Neapolitan Di 
eaſe, others the French Evil; 
ſome the Scab of Spain, others 
the Indian Sarampion,or Tetter and 
Ring worm; others that ſpeak 
with ſome ＋ yp = Re- 
ſpect, do not fay plainly to 7 
man, you are a pock y Knave, but 
rather Vous aver, Sir you are pe} 


per'd : And indeed ſuch is the 
' Dignicy and Greatneſs of tWW 


* j 


of Remove, they may be diſ. 


Malady, that tcy ſpeak of it, 
after the ſtile of Kings, and 
Dukes, and Grandees, in the plu- 
ral Number. 
commonly call Blains and Sor 
in the ſingular Number; th 
Scurf, or the Scab, or the Win- 
cheſter-Gooſe, theſe are all ſaluted 


in the Plural Number, the Pocks,| 


as if they ſhould ſtile themſelves, 
nos Bubones, & Puſtule Gallicanæ. 
And ſeeing that Nature doth 
Trees a Favour, in making 
them to fhed their Leaves, and 
Fowlsro moulter their Feathers, 
that ſhe may clothe them yearly 
with new; ſhe doth nor deal fo 
with men, bur leaves them to 
themſelves ro effect it by their 
own Induſtry and Providence, 
whereunto when they are diſ- 
pos d to moulter, and to do off 
their Perriwigs, the Pox in this 
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For whereas wel 


Cafe is Nature's Agent, which | 
doth maintain her ſelf with that; 
which is moſt delicate in that 
Subject, ſuch as are the thin Locks 
of the Head, the daintineſs of the 
Eye-lids and the Eye-brows, the 
venerable Beards, and the moſt 
raliant Muſtaches : for never any 
timorous and white-liver'd Cow- 
ards have the Pox ; but the moſt 
tool-hardy Adventurers are ad- 
mitted into this Corporation. 

How doth the World dote up- 
on Aſtrologers and Star-gazers, 
that can foretel and divine of 
things to come? Whereas there 
s no Aſtrologer more weather- 
Wiſe than a Pock-maſter, or whoſe 
Preditions are more certain? 
For if there be any Change of 
Weather or Seaſon approaching, 
Preſently the intrinſecal Accidents 
that cleave to his Bones and Si. 
rews, do give him a perfect no- 
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Ache in every Commiſſure of his 


rattle in his Skin. . 
Add hereunto, that Men thus 
affected (or infected rather) have 
this great Privilege above other 
Men, that altho they be in Vaſ- 
ſalage and Slaves by Condition, 
yet they are obſerv'd and reſpec- 
ted as abſolute Lords, and are 
ſerv'd ot every body; whereas 
they ſerve none but God, whom by 
the Pox they are brought to re- 
member. And ſee, I pray you, 
to what a Lordlineſs they are ad- 
vanc'd, in that not only their 
Perſons are in a manner ſacred, 
and may not be approach'd bur 
at a certain diſtance ; but whats 
ſoever is about them and belongs 
to their neceſſary uſe, cannot 
ſafely be rouch'd of any man, as 
if they were ſome holy Relichs ; 
for no man dares to lie in their 
Bed, or to wear their Clothes, or 


to drink in their Cup, or to fit in 


their Chairs. > | 
Howbeit, it is nor greatly to 
be marvell'd ar, that the Pox 


hath at tain'd to ſo high a pitch 


and prerogative of Excellency, 
conſidering that the ſame Act and 
Operation, and the ſame Inſtru- 
ments which Nature imployeth to 
produce a man, which is the no- 


bleſt of her Creatures, the ſame 


are alſo the general Cauſes of the 
Pox, T mean the great and ho- 


nourable Por; for thoſe other 


Puſhes and Inflammations that ariſe 
in the Body from Cold, or from an 
over-heated and exulcerated Li- 
ver, are not properly Pox, but 


Pouts and Pimples. So then, this 


Reaſon being conſider d, the Pox 
may very juſtly take ſtare upon 
them, and ſtand upon Punctil io s 


uce of it, in that he feelerh any 


had Honour, and out-brave a man 
'. "8 ro 
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Joints, and his Bones do even 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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be. And ſurely ir ſeems no leſs: 
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are iſſu'd from os good Parents at 


tor as they that are nobly born, 
the better to ſhe their Greatneſs 
and to maintain their State, do 


tive retiredly in the inmoſt and 


remote{t yooms of their Houſe ; 
fo doth the Pox, out of the ſame 
Rule "and Reaſon of State, keep 
Re ſidence in the very Bones and the 


Spot. 


procure their godd? In which 
kind of Retribution the Pox are 
no way deficient. For wheres 
the Noſe in the purchaſe of the 
Pox doth ſuffer a kind of Leſion 
and Hurt by the Arroſion of its 
Griſtle; to make it ample A- 
mends and Satisfaction, che Pox 
do make the Noſe the Trumpet 
or Horn- pipe of their own Prai- 


{es, whoſe graceful Tone varyd 


Marrow of him that hath them.|chromatically upon the Muſicks 
And laſtly, what greater Token|and Halt- notes of Snuffing and 
can there be of a noble Nature, Snorting, is much like the un- 
than to ſhew Thankfulneſs to cam'd Voice and Braying of Si- 
thoſe that have ſuffer d any thing [lens Hobby- horſe. | 

for their ſakes, or done ought to 
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Parador LXXVI. 
Pr oving Nothing's Something. ; ; 


OTHING, thou elder Brother, even to ſhade, 
Thou hadſt a Being e er the World was made, 
And well fix'd art alone, of Ending not afraid. 

E'er Time and Place were, Time and Place were nor, 
When Primitive Nothing, Something ſtrait begor ; 
Then all proceeded from the great united HAT ? 

Something, the general Attribute of all, 
Sever'd from thee its ſole Original, 
Into thy boundleſs Self muſt undiſtinguiſh'd fall, 
| Yet Something did thy mighty Pow'rs command, 
And from thy fruitful Emptineſſes Hand... 
Snatch'd Met, Beaſts, Birds, Fire, Air and Hand. 
Matter, the wicked'ſt Off-ſpring of thy Race, 
By Form aſſiſted, flew from thy Embrace, 


8 And Rebel Light obſcur d thy Reverend dusky Face. 


Wich Form and Matter, Time and Place did join, 
Body, thy Foe, with theſe did Leagues combine, 
Io ſpoil thy. peaceful Realm, and ruin all thy Line. 
But Turncoac Time aſſiſts the Foe in vain, 


And to thy hungry Womb drives back thy Slaves again, 


And brib'dbythee aſſiſts thy ſhort-liv'd Reigth 
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{ha ee are barr'd from Laick Eyes, | 
And the Divine alone with Warrant pries | 
Into thy Boſom, where the Truth in private lies ; 
Yer this of thee the Wiſe may freely ſay, 
Thou from the Virtuous nothing tak'ſt away, 
And to be part of thee the Wicked wiſely pray. 
Great Negative! how vainly would the Wiſe 
Enquire, define, diſtinguiſn, teach, deviſe, . 
Didſt thou not ſtand to point their dull Philoſophies ! 
Is, or is not! the two great Ends of Fate, 
And true or falſe the Subject of Debate, 
That perfect or deſtroy the vaſt Deſigns of Fate; 
When they have rack d the Politicians Breaſt, 
Within thy Boſom moſt ſecurely reſt, 
And when reduc d to thee are leaſt unſafe and beſt. 
Nothing, who dwell'ſt wich Fools in grave Diſguiſe, 
For whom they Rev'rend Shapes and Forms deviſe, 
Lawn Sleeves, and Furs and Gowns, when they like thee look 
' French Truth, Dutch Proweſs, Britiſh Policy, (viſe, 
Hibernian Learning, Scotch Civility, 3 
Spaniards Diſpatch, Danes Wit, are mainly ſeen in Thee. 
The Great Man's Gratitude to his beſt Friend, 
Kings Promiſes, Whores Vows, to thee they tend, 
Flow ſwifcly into thee, and in thee ever end. Rocheſter. 
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Parador LXXVII. 
Furtber proving Nothing's Something. 


ARDON, Grave Sages, Nature's Treaſures, 
Earth's beſt Surveyers, Heaven's beſt Meaſures; 
Who in the Depths of Sciences do wade, : 
Teaching that Nought of Nothing can be made. 
I will uncwiſt the ftrength of your Decree, 
And from your Errors lab'rinth ſet you free, 
Since to the making of this A- Theater, 
Nothing but Nothing had the A. Creator; 
And as the Structure of this World's great Maſs, 
Out of vaſt Emprinels firſt reared was, 
Embelliſh'd with each curious Ornament, 
Without or Stuff, or Matter prejacent; 
So by great Nothing's frank and free ex pence, 
We yet enjoy each rareſt Excellence. 
, For Nothing is more precious than Gold, 
Mongſt all thoſe things which Neptune's Arms tenfold, 
| A4 2 5 anęſt ; 


| 4 


Athenian Spont. 
Mongſt ſublunary Bodies which do range | 
Near the World's Center, ſuff ring daily change, 
Which fill Fates Mort main, and which Death doth mierce, 
Driving them trom their Cradle to their Hearſe: | 
Amongſt all theſe, and what ſo elſe we have, : 
Nothing did ever yet eſcape the Grave. 
Nothing's immortal, Nothing ever joys, 
Nothing was ever free from all Annoys. 
Why ſhou'd nor Nothing then of us expect, 
That Shrines and Altars we to her ered ? 
Nothing more joyous 15 to us than Light, 
Or the Springs flowry Mantle all bedight 
With Pinks and Primroſe, when ſweet Zephirs Breath. 
Inſpireth Life after long Winters Death. 
Nothing is ſafe in War, Nothing in Peace 
Is juſt ; which made Tibullus once confeſs, 
Thar to avoid all Danger, Dread and Scath, 
The happiſt man is he that Nothing hath. 
He chieves by Land, nor Pirates fears, nor Wracks, 
Nor bribed Judg, whoſe Sentence often racks 
The richer Client, who muſt ſeldom ſpare 
To waſte his Wealch in Fees, his Health with Care. 
So Zeno's wiſe Man only doth aſpire | 


* +: Nothing to covet, Nothing to admire. 
Ad Socrates it his Profeſſion made, 


Nothing to know, which 1s a thriving Trade; 


Since not to know, but to have much to give, 


Is that which purchaſeth beſt means to live. 
The Alchymiſt, who with Spagyrick Tricks, 
Doth ſometimes ſublimate, and ſometimes fix 
His baſer Metals by a Chymick Fire, 
Extracting them by Art and fell Deſire; a 
From * Stannar and * Calaminary mold, * Stannat i 
To turn crude Mercury into liquid Gold: the Mothe 7 
How! how doth he in this Gulf's Baltick Sound, of Metals. | 
His Wit, his Wealth, himſelf and all confound ! * Calumni 
And all for Nothing, t'whom he is in Thrall, risLapis,out 
And *mongſt Fool's Moral, a pure Natural. of which 
Nothing to Phebus is unknown, unſcann'd, Braſs 
Of him that number could che Lybian Sand. arawn. 
And you, great Clerks, who dry and waſte your Brains 
Thro ſleepleſs Nights, and with inceſſant Pains, 
Io compaſs Knowledg, if I ſhould but as 
Th'intended end of all your toiling Task: 
Your Anſwer, I ſuppoſe, to this would tend, 
That you know Nothing, Nothing comprehend. 
Yer Nothing is more bright than Summer's Sun, 
Or pureſt Flame. Nothing can ſwittly run, pr 
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And fly as ſwift without both Feet and Wing, 
Without a Voice Nothing can ſweetly fing. . 
Nothing without a Body can be rouch'd, 
As wiſe Lucretius gAvely hath avouch'd. 
Nothing can move without exchange of Place ; = 
Nothing is ſeen without fair Colour's grace, 
Nothing's more helpful to aſſuage our Smart, 
Than noble Phyſick's Evil- curing Art: | 
Whoever then is Liver-fick of Love, | 
And fain would Philtres and Love-Porions prove ; 
Let him not ſeck to th' help of Magick Charms, 
For no ſuch Spells will ever heal his Harms: | 
Only of this let him himſelf aſſure, 
That Nothing can Love's hot Impoſtumes cure. 
Yeathoſe who once have paſt the Stygian Lake, 
Nothing can them from Death recover back : 
Nothing can conquer the infernal Furies, 
Nothing can alter their eternal Juries. FM 
The Giants felt, when with the Heavens they ſtrove, 
Nothing more fearful chan the Wrath of Jove : 
The Gods fear Nothing; Nothing keeps in awe 
Rebellious Men that care not for the Law. 
Nothing wich God may be compared right, 
For Juſtice, Wiſdom, Majeſty and Might; 
And tho within God fills chis ſpacious Round, 
Yet Nothing may without it well be found. | 
This is the Task that I did undertake, 432, , 
Of Nothing's Nothing Something for ro make. 


— 


Parador LXXVIII. 


That Ignorance is better than Knowledg, and Fools more 


bappy than Wiſe Men. 


HE more I think hereon, the 
more I reſolve and reſt in 
this Opinion, That it 4 better to 
have no Knowledg in Letters, than 
to be expert or skilful therein; 
conſidering, that ſuch as have 


| 


conſum'd the moſt part of their 
age in the Study of Sciences, 


have in the end repented them- ' 


ſelves thereof, and have often- 
times found very evil Succeſs 
thereby. | 


Great Wits and Valours, like great States, 
Do ſometimes fink with their own Weights ; 
 Th*Extremes of Glory and of Shame, 
_ Like Eaſt and Weſt become the ſame. 
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No Ind ian Prince has to his Palace 


More Foll wers than a Thief to th' Gallowt. 


Valerius the Great, writing of 
Cicero (who by good right de- 
ſerv'd to be call'd not only rhe 
Father of Eloquence, but even 
the Fountain ot all excellent 


Learning) ſaich, That in his lat- 
ter years he Tonceiv'd ſuch an 
Hatred againſt Lecters, as if they 


_ been the Cauſe of his mi- 
ny Griets aud Travels. : 


His Hppery without the help of Senſe, 
Cou'd ne'er have riſen to ſuch an Excellence: 
Nature's as lame in making a true Fop,, 
As a Philoſopher : the very Top 

And Dignity of Folly, we attain _ | 

By fludious Search and Labour of the Brain; 
By Obſervation, Counſel and deep Thought, © 


God never made a Coxcomb 


worth a Groat + 


We owe that Name to Induſiry and Arts, 


An eminent Fool muſt be a 


Man of Parts. 


The Emperor Licinius, Valentini-\ term'd the Skill in Letters, 
anus, Heraclides, Liciamus, and] ſometime,” to be a publick 


Pbilonides of Malta, have openly: 


Plague, and common Poiſon tg 
Men, hk | 


Wiſdom's too froward to let any find | 

Truth in himje!f, or Pleaſure in his Mind; 

She takes by what ſhe gives, her Help deſtroys, 
She ſhakes our Courage, and diſturbs our Joys: 

Thus Wiſdom is to Sloth too great a Slate, 

None are fn buſy as the Fool and Knave. 


And I have found written in ma- 
ny good Authors, that he who 
covers Knowledpg, covets Vexati- 
on; and that from great Expe- 
rience, enſueth (oſtentimes) the 
greateſt Danger. Likewiſe it is 
certain, that all Hereſies, as well 
antient as modern, came from 
Men of Knowledg; and contrary- 
wile, chat in People, eſteem'd 
Idiots, or Men of little Know- 
Jedg, have been utually nered 
expreſs Signs of virtuous Works 
and good Examples. | 

I highly commend the Order 


profeſſing Capacity of Letter, 
or eſteem'd Learned, may obtain 
any Office, or fit as a Magiltratc 
in their Parliament; for they 
ſtand in fear, leſt theſe learned 
Men (by their great Knowleds, 
which makes them preſume ſo 
much on their Perſons) ſhould 
rrouble the good Order and Tran- 
quillity of their Commonwealth. 
Nor may this be reckon'd but t 
very good purpoſe, if we would 
well confider their Inſolency, who 
under ſhadow of Probation in 2 
College, would have every oft 


among che Lucanes, that no one 


ftard beholden ro them, a 


thin 
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think under colour of their fair) for the Art Aſilitary, I dare bold- 
Allegations, wich Interpretations| ly witneſs thus much, that I have 
ſometimes crooked enough, to] known more than one or two 
overthrow the beſt natural Senſe] Gentlemen, and ſome learned 
in the world; and they of Duty] Captains, who (by the help of 
ought to be above all only heard] their Books) have labour'd and 
and liſtned to. Some of them|buſy'd themſelves to levy an Ar- 
there be, who (like to Mydas)|my, pur Men in array, and fur- 
confound in their obſtinate Opi- | niſh their Squadrons; which Prac- 
nious and ſtiff-· neck d Conceits,| tice never return'd them any 
all things whatſoever they take in| Honour, For in truth in matter 

. ets of War we daily behold incident 
I cannot imagine, to what end] Novelties and unaccuſtom'd Stra- 
are available theſe Men ſo highly] ragems, which never before were 
learned, who (in honor of their|regiſter'd or put in uſe by tte 
Followers) are call'd, fine, po. very skilfulleſt Writers in time: 
lib d, curious and ingenious its. paſt. How can we then with 
For if they might ſerve to go- reaſon affirm the Books of Fron- 
vern any publick Cauſe, how [tinus or Vegetius to be profitable 
many Nations are ſeen without for the Art of War? In my con- 
the Knowledg of Laws Imperial, ceit, the good Judgment of a Cap- 
or of Stoical or Peripatetical Phi- | tain, join'd with his long Uſe and 
loſophy, ſo to govern and enter- Experience in theſe matters, is 


' tain themſelves, that they out- ſufficient enough for him, with- 


go all antient Commonwealths? | out troubling him to turn ovet 
To think that they may ſerve| Books of the Art Military. 


Unequally th' Impartial Hand of Heaven _ 
| Has all but this one only Bleſſing given; | 
In Wit alone t has been munificent, 2 
Of which ſo juſt 4 Share to each is ſent, | 
That the moſt Auaritious are content; | 
For none e er thought (the due Diviſion's ſuch) 
His own too little, or his Friend's too much. 


guide a Houſe, or governa Houſ- [pleaſure to Ariſtotle or Xenophon) 
hold (which the Philoſophers 'may learnedly read them a Lec- 
call'd Oeconomia) how can I agree ture, and turn them confuſedly 
therero? when at this day tis to | out of their Houſnold Catalogues. 
be noted, both in London and elſe - And I do not doubt, but if thoſe 
where, how many good and ho- Philoſophers or Oeconomicks of 
neſt Mothers of Families, wha Times paſt, were at this day 
never in their Lives ſtudy'd in preſent to ſee how rheſe Houſes 
any Univerfity, yer both have | wives govern and content each 
and do well order their Houſes one, themſelves would avouch, 
and guide their Houſholds. Yea, that they might learn of them 
aboye one or cwo hundred Wo- new Precepts 20d Initructions, 

| | N Az ' thay 


That learned People are fit to 175 for example, who (no diſ- 
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learned Books and Volumes. 
Beſides tis eaſy to prove, that 
theſe expert Fellows in Letters 
(even as by another Cyrce) are 
transform'd, and depriv'd of the 
greater part of their natural 
Power, Find me out a young 
Man, luſty and bravely diſpos'd, 
of affable Temper, endu'd and 
garniſh'd wich all ſuch things as 
are beſt beſeeming his Age; ler 
him follow the Study of Letters, 
you ſhall find him in a ſhort time 
outiſh, unapt to all things; and 
as little while can he tarry from 
his Book, as can the Fiſh out of 
| , /  - 
*' Obſerve the Looks of poor 
Students, how ſad they are, me- 
Jancholy, grim, dreadtvl, lan- 
guiſhing, humorous and heavy: 
In brief, the very neareſt Por- 
traiture to a deadly Counterfeit, 
or a long-dry'd Anatomy. 'And 
as for their Complexions, they 
are the hardeſt in choice that can 
be amongſt Men; they are ever 
ſuſpicious of ſome Evil, ſo bad 
they are themſelves, proud, pre- 
ſumptuous, deſpiſing all honeſt 
Companies, mortal Enemies to 
the Female Sex, Vaunters to 
the uttermoſt, and frantick 
Inventers of Tales and Tritles : 
Which St. Paul divinely fore- 
| Teeing, agmoniſh'd us, not to be 
wiſe, but ſoberly minded; fearing 
Jeſt by over-plunging our ſelves 
in, the Depth of human Doc- 
trines, we ſhould fall into far 
greater Perils and Dangers ; there- 
fore he counſels us not to ſeek 
after high and difficult matters, 
bur to abidè in fear, without 
paſſing che Bounds of Obedience. 
Likewiſe did he not ſhew himſelf 
to have left and deſpis d all Lite- 
fir enter een it 
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that would better become their 


rature and worldly Knowledy, af. 
ter he had gotten the true Know- 
ledg of God, when he faid, no. 
thing was more to be defir'd, 
than to know his Maſter crucify d? 
That he was nor come to preach, 
garniſh d with human Wiſdom 
or rhetorical Cunning ; and that 
che Wiſdom of this World was 
nothing elſe bur Folly before God; 
and that it did mayer y Fang but 
puff up the Hearts of Men; and 
that whoſoever ſought after things 
over high, ſhould find themſclves 
ſnut quite out of Glory? And 
cheſe Words agree with the Say. 
ing of Eccleſiaſticus, that we 
ſhould ſeek afrer nothing which 
ſurmountech the Capacity ot our 
Spirit. To prove the ſame, hath 
not God menac'd by the Mouth 
of his Prophet, ro deſtroy the 
Wiſdom of the Wiſe, and to 
reprove the Prudence of the 
Skilful ? | 

What ſhall hinder me from 
believing that the Wiſdom of 
this World was the Invention of 


call'd Demon ; ſeeing the word 
Demon ſignifies wiſe and learned? 
This was he that promis'd to 
poor Adam (fo eaſy to be de- 
ceiv'd) the Knowledg of Good and 
Evil, if he wou'd but taſte of 
the Fruit which God had forbid 
him. Plato rehearſes to this 
purpoſe, that an evil Spirit 
nam'd Theudas was the firſt In- 
venter of Sciences; and hence it 
follows, as I think, that we ſee 
ſo few learned Men, but ſome of 
them are wicked, ſeditious, en- 
vying the Glory one of another, 
great Deceivers, and cruel Re- 
vengers, which tho it be not 
done by Arms in Field like Men, 


yer have they the means of per- 


forming 


? 


the Enemy, whom our Elders 


forming the ſame in Comedies, 
beaſtly Satyrs, ſharp and biting 
Verſes, cruel Tambicks, and fu- 
rious Epigrams. 

I wou'd willingly demand of 
ſuch as make doubt of the Diſ- 
profit of Letters, if they were 
of ſuch value and eſteem as they 
make them to be, our great 
Lords, who are (as every one 
perceives) very curious of the 
moſt fair and precious things in 
the world, wou'd they endure 
ſuch Dearth in their Houſes ? 
Why doth not Learning make 
them ſo rich and magnificent as 
other temporal Goods do ? And 
were it ſo greatly profitable tor 
Youth, as alſo ſuch an honeſt 
Recreation for Age, I am aſham'd 
to ſee, that in our great Cities 
and Towns the Profeſſors there- 
of go from Houſe to Houſe, like 
ſuch as beg Bread with empty 
Wallets, For in truth this is 
the End of Learned Men in theſe 
critical and inquiſitive Times, not 
only ro be Beggars, but beyond 
all other ro be moſt miſerable 
and malecontent. That this is 
true, do bur note the very firſt 
Figure, Character, or Letter, 
which we teach our Children in 
their Infancy; is it not the Croſs? 
Beginning with all Poverty, go- 
ing on with Anguiſh; Trouble 
and Griet, and ending with like 
dolorous Death? 

For example, ſee what was the 
End of Socrates and Anaxagoras; 
who by Sentence and Decree of 
the Senate of their Countries 
ere both miſerably poiſon'd ? 
Thales likewiſe, who dy'd with 
Thirſt; Zeno, who was ſlain by 
Command of the Tyrant Pha- 
lam; Anaxarchus, who was 
deteſtably murder'd by the Com- 
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mand of Nicocreon ; the grear 
Philoſopher and moſt ſingular 
Mathematician Archimedes, who 


was ſlain by the Soldiers of Mar- 


cellus; and Pythagoras likewiſe, 
who was ſlain in company of 
chreeſcore of his Scholars. 

Think on the glorious Recom- 
pence made to the Philoſopher 
Plato, when after his long Tra- 
vel for the publick- Good, he 
was in the end ſold as a Slave by 
Diomſius the Tyrant. Anacharſts 
dy'd ſuddenly : Diodorus dy d in 
deſpighr, becauſe he cou'd not 
reſolve a Queſtion, which was 
propos'd to him by the Philo- 
ſopher Stilpo: Ariſtotle, when 
he ſaw himſelf out of credit with 
Alexander, drown'd himſelf in 
Chalcide in the River Eumpus; 
and Caliſthenes his Scholar was 
caſt forth of the windows. Ci- 
cero had his Head and Hands cut 
off, and his Tongue pull'd out, 
having been before baniſid from 
Rome, where he ſaw his Houſe 
ruin d, his beloved Daughter 
dead before his face, and his 
Wife in the Arms of his utter 
Adverſary, Seneca dy d a vio- 
lent and outrageous Death; Aver- 
roes the grear Commentator of 
Ariſtotle, was broken with a 
Wheel that paſs'd over his Body : 
Johannes Scotus making his Lec- 
ture in England, was ſtab'd to 
death by his Scholars with their 
Penknives. | 

Bur leaving theſe antient mat- 
ters, and to ſpeak of them of 
later times, let us confider the 
Death of Hermolaus Barbarus, 
who was bamſh'd from the Sig- 
nory of Venice, becauſe withour 
the Conſent of them he had ace 
cepted the Patriarch's Authority 


of Aquilea; he dy'd by a Coal 
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that took hold of one of his | words of no more regard (by 
Toes. Domitius Calaerinus dy di the Report of themſelves that 
alſo of the Plague. The learned utter them) than if one ſhould 
Counſellor or Peacemaker was. call him poor and miſerable wretch 
burn'd after he was dead, becauſe | for that is underſtood without the 
they could not catch him in his [ſpeaking ; as under the Name of 
life-rime. Angelus Politianus Jan unthanktu! man are compre- 
ended his days, beating his Head jhended all the Faults that may 
againſt the Walls. Savanarola\be alledg'd againſt him. 


was burnt at Florence by the eom- 


Did not one make a Law, that 


mand of Pope Alexander. Peter | whoſoever ſnould ſpeak of Let- 
Lion of Spoleta was thrown into ters ſhould be grievouſly puniſh'4 
a Well. Johannes Tiſſierus dy'd ſand corrected, and he that ſhou'd 
in an Hoſpital ; Eraſmus in Ex-|rouch a Book, of what Science 
ile; the French Poet in like man4{ſoever, ſnou'd have his Hand 
ner, by the miſerable and impla- [either burnt or cut off, with par. 
cable Suit of the Court, even in |ticular Commands to every one 
his old Ape: The Lord John (under the pain of hanging) no 
Francis Pica Mirandula was ſlain more to uſe Paper, Ink, Pens, 
by the People of his own Coun- [or Inbhorns, with utter aboliſh- 
try. If I would ſtand to number [ing of the Arts of Impreſſion, 
all, I ſhould undertake one of Cutting, Graving. or other kind 
Hercules's Labours; eſpecially roſot Stamp, in what manner ſoever 
recite the Mifery of them tharſit ſhould be? ro the end that 


have been, -and even now are 


Learning being by this Edict 


glad to go ſeek their Fortune, driven forth of the fight of 
only thro the cauſe of Learning, Men, by the fame means might 

Wherefore is it, that a Cook, be prevented the Unhappineſs 
a Horſe-keeper, a Gardiner or aſthat from thence daily enſues, as 
Peaſant, ſhall be receiv'd more | well thro the grievous Affidtions 
honourably, and be better pro- |which Learning's Followers ſuffer 
vided for in the Courts of Princes|in themſelves, as alſo in reſpett 
and great Lords, than ſhall aof the great danger and los in 
Man of great Wiſdom ? It is|thoſe places where the academies 
becauſe they receive more Profit |are aflembled. 


by ſuch Fellows, than they do by 


Better it is then to be ignorant 


curious Students or Learned Men; than skilful ; better to hate Let- 
rhe Countenance of whom makes ters than ſo dearly to cheriſh and 
them in the Court fo little regard-[love them. Moreover, our poor 
ed, as they are but mock'd ar tor [ignorant People ſhew not them. 
every word; ſo that if any one of [ſelves aſtoniſh'd or confounded, 
them think to advance himſelf of whom (God 1 
in Company, by pronouncing [a great number: but they rejoice 
three poor Words of Latin, hardly and thank God in their hearts, 
can he have open'd his mouth, for the great Fortune happening 5 
bur one 15 ready to call him Ma- |them by reaſon of their Ignorance, 
fter of the Town, or School- | For they remember, rhar when 


maſter of the College, which are 


Socrates was judg'd generally, 


ſo1 


men himſelt openly manifeſted 
15 every one, that it was becauſe 
he knew nothing. Likewiſe they 
forget not the Proverb of St. 
4ujtin, Thar the Simple are 
fred on high, and rejoice rhe 
Heavens ; bur the Learned, with 
their curious Leſſons and Sciences, 
ſtall be overthrown. Laſtly, they 
call to mind that which was ſo 
kighly ſaid and reprov'd in St. 
Paul by Feflus the Judg, That 
the multitude of Sciences, and 
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* deep Knowledg in things, of. 
* renrimes puts 4 Man beſide him- 
© ſelf, and carries him quite from 
all good Senſe, | 

Having prov'd the firſt part of 
my Paradox, That Ignorance is 
better than Knowledg, I come 
next to prove Foools more 
happy than Wiſe Men, 

As there is but one right Line, 
and infinite crooked, fo there is 
but one Wiſdom, and one way 
to attain it; namely, ro follow 
right Reaſon, 


Wiſdom's an Evenneſs of Soul, 

A ſjteddy Temper which no Cares controul, 
No Paſſions ruffle, no Deſires inflame, 

Still conjtant to it ſelf, and ſtill the ſame. 


But Wit and Follies are of all] as there are different Minds, which 
forts (as we fee by daily Expe-| conceive things under divers ap- 
rience) and of as many faſhions pearances of Goodneſs. | 


Wit ent 4 Elaſh of Fancy, 


which ſometimes 


Dazling our Mind's, fets off the ſlighteſt Rhimes, 


Bright as a Blaze, but in a moment done ; 


True Wit is everlafting, like the Sun. 
Wit, like Beauty, triumphs o'er the Heart, 


When more of Nature's ſeen, and leſs of Art, 
5 


A thouſand different Shapes it bears, | + 
Comely in thouſand Shapes appears, | 
"Tis not a Tale, *tis not a Feſt, 
Admir d with Laughter at a Feaſt, 
Nor florid Talk which can this Title gain; 
The Proofs of Wit for ever muſt remain, 
'Tis not to force ſome lifeleſs Verſes meet, 
| With their five gouty Het; 
All ev'ry where, like Man's, muſt be the Soul, 
And Reaſon the inferior Powers controul : 
Zet tis not to adorn and gild each part, 
That ſhews more Coſt than Art; 
Tis not when two like Words make up one Noiſe 
C Peſts for Dutch Men and Englith Boys ) 
In which who finds out Wit in't, the ſame might ſee 
in Anagrams and Acroſtich Poetry. | 
6 Much leſswan that have any place, 
Ar which a Virgin hides her Face; 
| 8 hs Such 
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Such Droſs the Fire muſt purge away. 


| "Tx juſt 
The Author bluſh there, where the Reader muſt, 
*Tis not ſuch Lines as almoſt crack the Stage, 
When Bajazet begins to rage: 
Nor a tall Metaphor in the Bombaſt way, 
Nor the dry Chips of ſlort- ung d Seneca; 
Nor upon all things to intrude, 
And force ſome odd Similitude. 
What is it then which like the Power Divine, 
We only can by Negatives define? 
In a true piece of Wit all things muſt be, 
Tet all things there agree: 
As in the Ark, join'd without Force or Strife, 


All Creatures dwelt, all Creatures that had Life 


Or as the primitive Forms of all, | 
Which without Diſcord and Confuſion lie 
In that flrange Mirror of the Deity. 


Moreover, if Happineſs be well 
defin'd by Contentment, who is 
there bur accounry/ Fools more 
happy than the Wiſe? Witneſs 
he who orherwiſe intelligent e- 
nough, was a Fool 1n this only 
point, that he would diligently 
repair alone to the Theatre, and 
fancy chat he ſaw and heard the 
Actors, and applauded them, al- 
tho nobody was there beſides him- 
ſelf ; but being cur'd of his Fol- 
ly, he complain'd of his Friends 
inſtead of thanking them, for 
having been too careful to ren- 
der him miſerable, being a hap- 
py man before. Beſides, Folly 
hath this Privilege, that we bear 
with that Truth from the mouth 
of a Fool, which wou'd be odi- 


A formidable Figure black as Night ! ? 
That does in Shades and Labyrinths delight, 
Exceeding fierce, but deſtitute of Sight. 


Bur if Self-conceir, Play, Love. 
and the other Paſſions, be ſo 
many Follies, who is tree from it? 
Again, That Wiſe Men alone are 


| 


ous in another : and the Tribe 
of Fools is indeed exceeding 
great, ſince we are born ſuch; 
for a Child is agreeable upon no 
other account but its Simplicity, 
which is nothing elſe but Folly; 
by which many Faults are excu- 
fable in Yourh, which are not to 
be endur'd in other Ages. And 
choſe whom we account happieſt, 
and that die of old Age, end 
thus, and are therefore call 
twice Children; and Folly ſerves 
to take away the Senſe of al 
the Diſcontents and Incommod: 
ries of Old Age. Yea he that 
more nearly confiders the Courſe 
of our Life, will find more <> 
Folly in it than of Wiſdom. 


happy, is juſtly accounted a Stor 
cal Paradox, ſince *ris contra 
to true natural Sentiments, which 


ſhew us that the Happineſs of 1 


QI Rr TT 


Life conſiſts only in two Points, 
namely, in che Privation of Grief, 
and the Poſſeſſion of Good. As 
for the firſt, not to ſpeak of bo- 
dily Pains, from which the Wiſe 
are no more exempt than Fools, 
che ſtrongeſt Minds are more in- 
telligent by their more vigorous 
Reaſoning,and conſequently more 
ſuſceptible of inward Grief and 
Affliction, of Hope, Fear, De- 
fre, and all other Paſſions ; be- 
ſdes that they are ordinarily of 
4 melancholy Temper, and more 
fd upon their Objects than 
Fools, who are more inconſtant; 
to ſay nothing of the Scruples ot 
Conſcience, which many times 
rack their Spirits, of the Points 
of Honour, of Civilities, nor of 
the knotty Queſtions in the Sci- 
ences. As for the latter, the 
poſſeſſion of Good, Fools have 


| 
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cauſe there is no abſolute, but 
only relative Good in this world; 
whence proceeded the many dif- 
ferent Opinions touching the 
chief Good, and the Saying, 
that none is truly happy, unleſs 
he thinks himſelf ſo. And there- 
fore there are more Fools than 
Wiſe happy. For the latter diſ- 
cerning the Meanneſs and Vanity 
of the Goods of the World, 
account it no Happineſs to poſſeſs 
them, bur ſtrain their Wits to 
find others more ſolid, which 
they will never find in this 
world : Whereas the former live 
contented and happy in the quiec 
Enjoyment of their preſent 
Goods, beyond which they with 
no others. Moreover, our Hap- 
pineſs and Contentment depends 
upon our ſelves, that js, upon 
our own Imagination: 


4 better ſhare than the Wiſe, be- 


| 


Fools are known by looking wiſe, 
As Men find Woodcocks by their Eyes. 


This appears in the Hoſpitals of |riments of Nature, the People 


Fools, who are ſo far from re- 
ſenting the Horror and Miſery 
wherein they really are, that on 
the contrary rhey flarter them- 
ſelves wich their agreeable Fancies 
of being Kings, Emperors, and 
very Gods; from which they 
take more pleaſure than they 
| give to others: As alſo in that 
Athenian, who imagining all the 
Ships in the Pirzan Haven to. be 
bis, rejic'd for their Return; and 
ſu d his Friends at Law for curing 
him of this agreeable Folly. In 


fine, according to the mere Sen- 


of the World addicting them- 
ſelves to all forts of Pleaſures, 
are more happy than thoſe who 
deny the ſame to themſelves, in 
obedience to the Counſels of the 
Goſpel; and yet in the Judgment 
of God, who is the Rule of true 
Wiſdom, theſe are Wiſe, and 
the other Fools. Laſtly, the Law 
is favourable to Fools in the per- 
petration of great- Crimes, their 
Defe& of Will being their Secu- 
rity; for which reaſon we call 
them Innocents. 


/ 
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Parador LXVXIX. 
In Praiſe of a Lye. 


I; 
OR naked Truth let others write, 
F And fairly prove that Black's not White, 
Quarrel and ſcold, then ſcratch and bite, 
Till they're with Cuffing weary, 
Give me a He, trick'd-neat and gay, 
As fine as any Hedg in May ; 


Moſt rhink © roo, altho they'll ſay, 
Perhaps the clean contram. 


II. 
The Courtier firſt is counted rude, 
If he's with Hing unendu'd, 
K Nay when he's in his altitude, 
| He gives it Oaths for clenching. 
The Brish and Toung ſour Truth deſpiſe, 
And kick her back ro th' Old and Wile ; 
Wenching's the Gallant's Life, a Lye's 
The very Life of 22 
III. 
Room ſor tlie Man of Parchment next, 
Whoſe Comments ſo confound the Text, 
And Truth's High Road fo much perplexr, 
| One ſcaree cane'er get at it. 
With his own Practice not content, 
He'll either quote, or he'll invent, 


He'll find or make a Precedent, 
And gravely Iye by Statute, 
IV. 


Next the poor Scholar loaden comes, 
With packs of Sentences and Sums, 
Scratches his Head and bites his Thumbs, . 
Hr Truth is all his Vgour. 
Like * Iuncem wife, O who but he 
- a The Eſſences of things can ſee, 


When he deceives but orderly, - 
a And hes i in ond and Figures 


— 


BY 


* This Mr, Lynceus was, you muſt hw, a mighty quick-ſi zobted 
Fellow, he cou'd fee thro Ii alls, Houſes, Ships at Sea, at the greateſt 
\ diſtance, and. But that's enough already to bel ive at once, 


Y, 


Athenian 
V. 
who but the Poet ought 
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t' appear 


T'ch* end? Who ſhowd bring up the Rear, 
But he, who without Wit or Fear, 


Lays on his Lyes by cluſters ; 


Never of ſneaking Truth afraid, 
He'll her with open Arms invade, * 


And dreadful Armies in 


VI. 


his Aid, 


Of his own Heroes muſters. 


Well, fince on all ſides tis confeſt 
A quiet Life muſt needs be beſt, 
Who'd think it hard to purchaſe Reſt, 


By ſuch a ſmall complying 2 


Let him that will, ſpeak Truth for me, 
Truth the worſt Incivility /! | 


Id rather in the Faſhion 


=.” 5 
Since all the World's for Lying. 


88 
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Parador 
A Plot and no Plot : Or a Paradox proving, when the 


IXXX. 


Diſſenters Plot to ſubvert the Church of England, 


(in that very Plot) they do their utmoſt to ſerve and 
ſupport it. With a Narrative of the Plotting Non- 


Plotters, their Names and principal Conſults, diſco- 
ver'd by one of the Conſpirators for diſcharging his 
own Conſcience (by way of Paradox) and undeceiving 


the World. 


REAT Cry and little Hool. | 


here has been a great 
Noiſe (made by the Tackers and 
their Brethren the Facobites) that 
the Church of England is in great 
danger from the Diſſenters, &c. 
but upon a narrow Search into 
this Report, I find it a Whim, 4 
Dream, a Sham, 4 Lye, a Sedi- 
tow Memorial, a great Noiſe a- 
bout Nothing; for that the Church 
of Englard is in no danger (ex- 
cept from ſuch as ſay ſhe is, &c.) 
5 proy'd by her Majeſty's Speech 


from che Throne (ſpoke on Sa- 
curday the 27th Day of October, 
1705,) Where are theſe 'words, 
viz. 1 am willing to hope not one 
of my Subjects aun really enter- 
tain a Doubt of my Affection to 
the Church, or ſo much as ſuſpect 
that it will not be my chief Care to 
ſupport it, and leave it ſecure after 
me; and therefore we may be cer- 
tain, that they who go about to inſi- 


nuate things of this Nature, muſt 


be mine and the Kingdoms Enemies, 
nd can only mean to cover Deſigns, 
| =__ which 
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which they dare not publickly own, 
by endeavouring to diſtract Us with 
unreaſonable and groundleſs Di- 
ſtruſts and Fealouſies. *Tis here 
plain from her Majeſty's own 
Words from the Throne, That 
the Church of England is in no 
danger from the Diſſenters. 

The Houſe of Lords and Com- 
mons being alſo ſatisfy d the 
Church of England is in no danger, 
in the Votes of the Houſe of 
Commons, Decemb. 14. 1705. I 

find theſe Words: Rejolv'd by the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons in Parliament aſſembled, 
that the Church of England as by 
Zam eſtabliſi d, which was reſcu'd 
from the extremeſt Danger by King 
William the Third of glorious Me- 
mory, is now by God's Bleſſing under 
the happy Reign of her Majeſty in 
a moſt ſafe and flouriſhing Condi- 
tian; and that whoever goes about 
to ſuggeſt and inſinuate that the 
Cburch is in Danger under her Ma- 
jeſty's Adminiſtration, is an Enemy 
to the Queen, the Church and the 
Kingdom. | 
So that tis clear from her Ma- 
jefty's Speech from the Throne, 
and the unanimous Votes of both 
Houſes of Parliament (for they 
both join'd in the ſame Addreſs 
to the Queen) that all the Noiſe 
of a Diſſenters Plot to ſubverts 
the Church, was (as her Majeſty 
words it) only an endeauvouring to 
diſtract us with unreaſonable and 
groundleſs Diſtruſts and Fealouſtes. 
From the Premiſes (as here 
ſtared) I ſhall prove, when Di/- 
ſenters plot to ſubvert the Church, 
that very Plot is to ſerve and 
Support it, &c. TI own this Para- 
dox is very ſtrange ; for the Rea- 
der may well ask, Vm can Diſ- 
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| 


ſame time? To this J anſwer, 
[t chere were not ſome difficulty 


to prove it, it were no Paradox, þ 


neither can any Wubject that iz 
not obſcure and ſtrange enough 
to be call d a Paradox, paſs for 
Athenian Sport. 

Without any more Digreſſion, 
I come now to prove, when Di. 
ſenters plot to ſubvert the Church, 
in that very Ad they do their ut. 
moſt to ſerve and ſupport it. 

How! a Diſſenters Plot, and 
(as the Tackers call it) a Plot to 
ſubvert the Church, but as good 
luck wou'd have it, tis 4 Plit 
and no Plot. And here to prove 
our Paradox, it will be needful, 
firſt to give ſome general Scheme 
of the whole Deſign of theſe 
Plotting Non-plotters, &c. which 
will make it evident, that their 
Plot to ſubvert the Church was m 
Plot at all, =— 

The Deſign (or Plot and m 
Plot) which you will ſay is a ter. 
rible one, and therefore had need 
be well prov'd, as it ſhall be be- 
yond. all poſſibility of Anfiver, 
was this in ſhort, — To god 


| far as poſſible from their Catholick 


Mother, whom they maſt rudeh 
calPd the old Whore of Rome, and 
never to have any Correſpondence o 
Symbolizing with her, nor give 
her any hopes of future Accommy 
dation : by conſequence to entertan 
nothing in God's Service, whi 

had been notoriouſly abus d by her 1 
Superſtition; inſomuch that the Uſe 
in ſuch caſes they thought hardly 
ſeparable from the Abuſe. Hear 
tily to deſire all Churches might le 
ſettled by this Rule, according, 
God's Word and right Reaſon, but 
if their Lot was caſt in am, in 
their judgment yet wanting ſomt- 


Jenters plot and not plot at the 


hat of what they deſir d, n. 
7 5 NEW 5 , 


decoy 
ther 
Word 
again 
ment. 
If th 


inig 


may ; 


* 
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in 


wards ſuch as remain d within the 


Athenian 
d:ſily, as Beza calls it, to declare 
their Diſſatisfactian thereat, but 
Jet not make an open Schiſm and 
Rupture, nor deſiſt from their re- 
ſheive Duties, unleſs requir'd to 
jubmit to ſuch Uſages as they 
eſeem' d not only leſs convenient, 
but even ſinful, or to teſlify and 
ſubſcribe their Approbations of ſuch 
things, as their Conſciences, after 
the calmeſt and ſtricteſt Examina- 
tim, could not approve. For de- 
fault of which Compliances, if 
fac d out, yet uſing all Candour to- 


pale; interpreting all things fair- 
ly, not widening the Breach, but 
heartily deſiring its Cloſure, In 
State albeit they would be thought 
far from encouraging the Licen- 
tinmeſs of the Rabble, or private 
Perfms, who have nothing to do 
in the Government ; yet they muſt 
own, they cannot, nor ever could, 
ſerue themſelves up to thoſe high- 
flown Principles, whereto ſome 


hne cnly reftrain'd Loyalty and 
Obedience. Nor can they believe 
tht God and Nature made all the 
World for no other end than to be 
Slaves to the Luſts of ſome few 
great Robbers, but that the Good 
and Happineſs of Mankind is the 
topmoſt Law and ſureſt Rule where- 
unto all Obedience is to be ſquar'd ;, 
md that this Obedience has Pro- 
tem for its Correlate ( emi 

rently, that there can be no more 
oe without the other, than a King 
without Subjects. On which 
account they alſo; think there is nei- 
ther Treaſon nor Hereſy in thyſe 
Words of Calvin fo often exelaim'd 
againſt as contrary to all Govern- 
ent i qui nunc fint, &c. 
If there be, c. Being f the 
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ſes of that nature, when notorious, 
intolerable, and remedileſs. 
And that in juch caſes Arms are 
lawful, albeit for the il Conſe- 
quences, never to be tahen without 
tne greateſt Extremity, 

Here is (as trey ſay) their 
plot and no Plot, Mc. if you will 
credit [;:th and them; and herein 
have been induc'd to embarſe,one ax 
or other, all thoſe of other Ref 
Communions, who haue not been j9 
zealous as others for the Continu- 
ance of thaſe long al baute (as 
they call them) amongſt us; or 
who in Civil Matters have not pri- 
mitive Zeal enough to hold up their 
Throats by Legions, till the words 
of Tyrants were blunted, and their 
Arms weary with teaching them the © 
Exerciſe of Paſſive Obedience. — 
The Injtances of which in both 
kinds, and their mary plotting 
Non plotrings to obtain their Ends, 
ſhall be track'd in this Parudm, 
from the Days of John Calvin 


that Grand Fanatick) down to 


this preſent Tear 1706. < ' 
And here I ſhall firſt obſerve, _ 
that eh Calvin wrote to that 
young King Edward VI. in order 
co the Reformation of our Church, 
and Plotted matters ſo well Cin 
order to prevent all juture Plots 
againſt the Church and tate) 
that he did at laſt (as well as che 
Heretick Biſhops about him) in- 
ſtil into him ſo much Piety, Tem- 
per and Moderation, as deſervd 
to have been engraven and eter- 
niz'd in his own Statue of Praſs. 
And this Proſect of Calvin's was 
ſuch a Plot and no Plot (agaiaſt 
the Sacred Hierarchy) that I dare 
aſſert, it was none of the Lelici- 
ties of the Church of England, 


Pinion that the Eſtates of a Realm 
nay and ought to inguire into Abu» 


that this Prince dy d Jo Joon. 
Bb 


Bur 


matter is it what Queen Beſs's 
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But what! yet deeper Deſigns Humours which afterwards over. 
Calvin manag'd at this time a-| run both, and made us a Scorn 


gainſt (I mean for) the Church, 


and how he Plotted the torming| now. 


to Lookers on, then, fince, and 
It was then that the open 


ol it aſter che Primitive Model, protels'd Puritan fell foul on ſun- 
we miy more than conjectureſ dry Rites and Ceremonies, as the 


from the Letters ot a vigilant Ca- 
tholick found in Queen Mary's 


Croſs, Surplice, &c. as ſtinking 


ſo much of Romiſh Superſtition ; 


Cloſer of Sanguine Memory, and| complaining moreover the Church 


communicated to Queen Elixa- 
beth tome years afrer her coming 


wanted farther refining, But all 
this was but a ſort of Nonplotting : 


ro the Crown, by a Miniſter of|for what could they have done, 


State; wherein the Policick Prieſt 
acquaints his Correſpo::dent that 
it vas the Reſult of tlie moſt re- 
fin'd Thoughts in their Commu- 
nion, by all means to heighten 
Animoſties among Hereticks ; 
their Uniting having been fear'd, 
and terribly alarm'd the Romiſh 


See, inaſmuch as Calvin himſelf] eating, 


had made Propoſals to young 
Edward, on ſome terms to admit 
of Epiſcopacy among the foreign 
Proteſtants, to join all in the 
ſme Confeffion of Faith, and 
acknowledg that King to be their 
Protector and Head; which would 
have been of fatal conſequence 
to the Catholick Cauſe, on which 
account they bent their utmoſt 
Endeavours to have his Proffers 
rejected, and accordingly accom- 
pliſh'd the fame. When this 
was ſhown Queen Elizabeth, ſhe 


had not the moderate Men join'd 
cheir Cauſe, and promoted it 
more than they themſelves ? 
For albeit they were ſatisfy d in 
the Rationality of all thoſe Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Decrees and Uſages; 
yet for the ſake of Peace, and 
quieting thoſe Complainants, and 
their Conſciences, and 2. 
voiding the Scandal of Schiſm, 
in thoſe particulars they were 
inclining towards a Relaxation; 
nay, had great hopes alſo to 
have accompliſh'd this their no- 
torious Plot and No- Plot, had 
not the ever- loyal Catholick Par- 
12 in mere Zeal for the Prote- 

ant Religion by Law eſtabliſyi, 
obſtructed their Intentions, aud 
baffled their Hopes : So faith 
Biſnop Horn in a Letter to that 
Arch - Heretick Bullinger at Zurich 
about this time. We have l- 


proteſted ſhe had rather than]“ bour'd, faith he, to get the 


halt a year's Revenue her Bro- 
ther had feen this, and than a 
year's Revenue that ſhe her ſelf 
had feen it before. But what 


Tudgmert was in the caſe? She 
will have enough ro do, to an- 
ſwer for her ſelf, whoſe Reign we 
are now come to. 

In whoſe long, ſhould I add 
tedious Reign, all che Church and 


Act of Garments, &c. to be re- 
* peal'd, and had obtain d it the 
© laſt Seffion of Parliament, and 
« hope to accompliſh it in this, had 
not the Papiſts hinder d it, And 
ſeveral more of them write to 
the ſame purpoſe, albeit they had 
before but overmuch damag d 
the Church, by perſuading che 
Queen to have Images removed 
therefrom. 


State began to contract thoſe ill 


See 


.. ws wt aw” an. aw. trooe a. 4A. 


See we next how theſe ſubtle 
Serpents prevail'd with that 

ueen to be in a Plot (or rather 
No Plot) againſt her ſelf, and 
embark'd the Lords and Com- 
mons in the ſame Deſign. This 
they accompliſh'd by inducing 
ſundry Principles deſtructive to 
General Power and Abſolute Im- 
pery, both into her judgment 
and her Kingdoms, whether Laity 
or Clergy; namely, that Kings 
might be reſiſted, if they endea- 


vour'd to deſtroy their Subjects: 


which Poſition they contriv'd a 
Biſhop well-inclin*d to their Par- 
ty ſhould impudently write, and 
in barefac'd Print dedicate to the 
Queen; with whom that and 
ſuch Advice had ſuch Succeſs, 
that ſhe aſſiſted the rebellious 
Subjects both of France and Fol- 
land againſt their Liege Lords 
and Tyrants, the Kings of France 
and Spain, Whereunto the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, as being 
likewiſe ſour'd with the ſame 
Leven, intirely conſented; and 
granted liberal Supplies for that 
purpoſe, and the Clergy Subſidies ; 
Waring moreover, in their very 
Acts of Parliament, to ſtile theſe 
Juſt, Neceſſary, and Religious Pur- 
poſes, From which Practice how 
15 it poſſible bur evil-minded Na- 
tions will ſubſume, That if 
Queen, Lords and Commons, if 


Clergy and Laity, Perſons of all 


Eſtates and all Characters, once 
and again did own and defend, 


aſſiſt and promote ſuch an Action, 


they either were all the grandeſt 
Hypocrices, ot elſe did truly in 
their Judgment think it was in 
ſome Caſes lawful to defend Reli- 
gion and Rights by Arms, and by 
conſequence lop off that luxurians 


Branch of Power; whereby Prin- 


| 
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ces might uſe their Subjects how 
they pleaſe, and be worſhip'd b 
them as a certain Great Prince is 


by the Indians, that he may do 
them no harm? 


It is a very melancholy Con- 


ſideration how many Great Men 
among us were leaning to theſe 
ſame Opinions with theſe Plotting 
Non- Plotters.— Horn, Grindal 


himſelf, wich many other Pre- 


lates, and as we are told, a great 


part of one Convocation: And 


in the State, Knolls, Leiceſter, 
North, &c. all judging that on 


account of much Miſchiet in thar 


and ſucteeding Ages, felt and 
foreſeen by ſome things call'd by 
chem Not Eſſential to our Church, 
chey might with much more Pro- 


fir than Damage ſuffer ſome Re- 


trenchment. But theſe theirWiſhes 
and Plotting Nonplottings ſucceed- 
10g; as well as Hacker's, Coppin- 
ger's, &c. Blaſphemies (which 
yet we cannot per ſuade them to 
own) all fell to the ground, with- 
out any Fruit to their Content 
during her Reign. In which 
even the Defection of the Papiſts 
from our Communion, which 
they join d the firſt ten years, is 
by che admirable Helin charg d 
on theſe ſame Perſons as a per- 


fe&t Branch of their Plot, in 


pag. 259. notwithſtanding the 
World is ſo unhappily miſtaken, 
as to think the direct contrary. 
Conſequently; what more clear 
than chat all the Attempts made 
on that Queen by the Papiſts, 


Parry's Conſpiracy, Babbington's, 


the Queen of Scots, and even 
88 it ſelf and the Spaniſh Inva- 
ſion, are juſtly chargeable on this 
party? and therefote-—Chriſtia- 


—— 


nos ad Leones. eos 
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The ſucceeding Reign of King to remove ill Counſellors and 8 

James would afford a very large ſvind cate Liberties, tho pretend. ! 
Ficld, and tempt to expatiate ſing the King's Name and Aung. | 1 
on their No- Plots. I call'em ſo, [rity. here again was their Pht 1 
as all rieir Plots were only to ſerve aud Ao Plot; becauie, 8 
and ſupport the Goverment, II 1. Our Liberr.cs had no Inva. ü 
might inſtance in their Sham-plot ſſion. Some ſmall things mi at 1 
of the Gunpweder Ireaſon, throuu be, as are in the beſt Govern- a 
upon the Catholicks to render | ments, but not worth minding or P 
ouly ſending all D 


them odious, albeir they have 15 |ipeaking of 


frequently, when thereon inter- [over England, to dem ind Mony Cl 
rogated, aſſurd the Worid it by Prerogarive without Parlia. Ti 
was. a mere Trick of Cecil's ment, and 1orce the Stubborn = 
(their Religion not permitting [and Rebe!lious, who refus'd to þ 
them to equivocate or Iye) with [give to Cefar the things which C 
others rraly innumerable. We — n t cæſs, ſuffer Connne- f 
might furthermore account ſome- mei t for their ervivacity. Jore- b 
what of tlicir principal Plotting { over, our Religion was not in t 
Nonplatters, the ſtrongeſt Patrons | 1eopardy,” nor our Laws trant- 9 
of the moderate Party ; namel „ reſs'd, inaſmuch as albeit ſome * 
Abbot and his Foli-wers and Ad | hundreds of popiſh Recafant 2 
mirers, who refus'd to judg in were liberated from legal Du- I, 
ſo luſcious a Caſe as that of the rance, and likewiſe the Pope's hi 
Lady Eſſex's Virginity. INuatio was here actually ref:- 00 
King Charles I. was hardly deut, and Plots diſe ver d, and hs 
warm in his Throne, bur the | vffer'd to be deponed, agatuft T 
Plotting Nonplotting, before begun che King's Perſon, Gover:.ment, * 
was carry'd on with more Life and Laws, by the Papiſts More- tl 
than ever. Purſuant whereunto, | over, albeit that the Queen was hi 
they and rhe Party which tavour'd | a zealous Propuzner of their he- th 
them of our own, caus'd ſundry | 1zjon, and likewiſe mortaily a " 
of the King's Miniſters to be re- | verred the Proteſtants, Name 4 
mov d, queſtion'd that Supreme, f and Thing; and was fo intirely 7 
Imperial, Abſolute, 'Unaccounta- |rruſted, as to obtain and diſpoſe ry 
ble, Unlimited Power, fo often | of blank Commiſſions, of which " 
inſinuated as inſeparably inherent | uſe bad enough was made, yer Gi 
in the Crown of England; pre- | ſtill we behoved to contradift "y 
tendi..z things were not well ma- [our o:vn Senſes, and in no wife 2 
nag'd, gocd Men not advanc'd, believe that eicher our Laws or q: 
viciouſneſs not reſtrain d, bur en- | Religion were endanger'd. o 
courag d, the Laws not executed | Furthermore, it ouaht to be fu 
agaiuſt Popiſh Recuſants, but] well adverted, what fore Miſ- 8 
ſuſpended, the Truſt concredited chief Moderation wrought in the 45 
not obſerv'd, Mony illegally ex- Councils and Actions of that 4 
.afed, and Property invaded ;, and} Age, ſeeing thoſe ſtil d Moderate I 
finally no hope left to have things | en, the Trimmers of that Dit- * 
fairly remedy'd, ſubſuming that | penfation, were even more noxi- h 
Arms were neceſſary and lawful ous and obnoxious than others th. 


o openty 


openly enliſted, as was obferv'd 
in former Reigns, and ſhall be 
in that ſucceeding, They were 
in the ſtate to: capitulating with 
Sovereignty, Preterving Liberty, 
their great Diana; nor thoughr 
it damuable to keep-their own by 
any Jawtul means, or retute to 
part with ir, faving in a Parlia- 
mcnmary way. In Church for Ac- 
commodatimm and Moderation, and 
rather inc ining to favour the Dit- 
ſenter than rhe Cacholick. 
Accerdingly not overfond of ad- 
ditions or Superſtructures, or Re- 
finings on the Cereme nes. They 
believ'd a Man might be ſav'd by 
the Merits of Jcſus, without Bow- 
ing at his Name within Church, 
and Swearing by it as ſoon as he 
came our: That it was not abſo- 
ſurely neceſſary to Salvation to 
have the Church windows ren- 
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been condeſcending to amove of 
leave indifferent the Croſs and 
Surplice thiemſelves, to fave the 
Souls of their weak Brethren, 
and induce Peace aud Unity in 
the Church. What necd we 
name ail the Plotting Nonplotters 
who promoted thele pernicious 
Dei:gns, and avow'd the by- 
nam'd ePriuciples? Who more 
notic'd that way than the Puri- 
tanical Uſher *——Ot whom need 
we any worſe Charatter, than 
that the Diſſenters Honourd and 
lov'd him? Who was nothing 
elſc, as Dr. Hey/in, fo much his 
Superior equally in Learning, 
Picty, Gravity, and Good Nature, 
tells the Word, but a walking 
Bookſellers Shop, with a deal of 
old Lumber in hu Head, and who 
was notoriouſly Puricanical in 
moſt Points of their foremen- 


der'd devour, by darkuing them 
with kictures of the Trinity: 


That it was not a mcrtal Sin ro 


| 


call the Altar a Table; nor off 


tion'd Creed. Of the ſame 
Batch was the Biſhop of Lincoln 
— The Name— and Thing, 
Man. Biſnop Downham ; Pri- 


the Eſſence of the Sacrament, to} deaux Biſhop of Worceſter ; Bi- 
have that rail'd in, Nay worſe, | i VVilkins, who might as 
they believ'd a Calvinijt might ſocn get to the Moon in one of 


be fav'd, and dard hope as much 
of Jack Calvin himlelt ; tho 
many others would as ſoon be 
of Origen's charitable Opinion, 
that the Devil might. Neither 
did they conclude all thoſe Re- 
probates who believ'd Prede/lina- 
tion. They thought, by Dr. Hey- 
lin s leaye, it was lawful, yea even 
praiſeworthy, ro keep the Lord's 
Day as a Sabbath, and that time , 
full as well employ'd in reading. 
God's Word, and ſinging Pſalms, ; 
as in playing at Fortball or Morrice- | 
dancing. Nay, to lay open the! 
very Core of thoſe Fanatice 
Puſtles and Blains that infected 
the ſick Nation, they would have 


| 


his own Chariots, as accompliſh - 
the leſs improbable Project of 
Union with theſe Diſſenters, to 
whom he was himſelf too near 
ally'd,—— One Fanatical Prin- 
ciple more I had e en ſlipt, to 


which all theſe foremention'd,, 


and numbers of the ſame Leven, 
were almoſt ſworn; namely, 
that hs Holineſs was entichriſt, 
and his Metropolis, the famous 
City of Rome, mere Babylon. 
Wherein he that cannot ſme'l a 
Plot ¶ and yet no Plot) againſt 
the very Roct of all Government, 
has no Noſe. For his Holineſs 


being, it i, well known, a great 
Temporal Prince, this reflecting 
Bb 3 


upon 
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upon him in that Capacity, does | nation, it the ſtingy Wretches 


ſo likewiſe upon all others; on 
which account no wiſe Prince 
would ſuffer thoſe in his Domi- 
nions, who defend ſuch a dange- | 
rous Maxim. Let me add the 
viving that unmannerly Poſition 
in the late Diſpurarions againſt 
the Catholicks, after it had been 
given them ſo frankly by ſo many 
great Doctors; the aſſerting and 
vindicating, and almoſt quoting 
Homily for it, could bode no 
. Good to the Church, hut too 
plainly indicate that ſome Deſigns 
were hatching, which have fince 
been produc'd into Maturity. 
But to return from this Di- 
greſſion: while I am deſcribing 
to my unwary Countrymen the 
Plots (and Ns-Plots ) in this 
Reign, and the brooding Miſ- 
chiefs of Fatal Moderation; let 
not thoſe excellent Perſons be 
forgot, who ſtem'd rhe Tide a- 
gainſt it, or rather ruſh'd down 
the Stream, and overbore all Op- 
poſers : like good Soldiers very 
generouſly letting the Ship ſplit 
all ro ſhivers, and fink to the bot- 
com, rather than ſuffer any In- 
r 5 
Shall rhoſe great Names, Sib- 
thorp and Manwaring, be ever 


forgotten, or how bravely and |. 


freely, like Kings, they gave to 


ſhould refuſe even to ſend their 


their Sovereign's Will and Plea- 
ſure ro ask for them: This in 
good truth, was worth both giv- 
ing and taking, and really deſer d 
between Man and Man as good 3 
Deanery or Biſhoprick, in conſide- 
ration, as any in England. 

Of the other fide The 
making ſo many Complements, 
kind Faces and Cringes to his 
Holineſs at Rome; the leaning 
that way, in a juſt Deteſtation 
of Fanatical Zeal, which ſwagg'd 
ro the other; rhe preſſing the 


Vanes of what one aptly enough 
terms Seſquiconformity ; the abo- 
minating, and almoſt excommu- 
nicating all foreign Churches 
the running down Law, Jgnoras 
mus Lawyers (Selden and ſuch 
like) and the ſawey Tribe of 
Fack-Gentlemen, Theſe 
were ſame of the noble Expe- 
dients by which thoſe worthy 
Men oppos'd the Plotting Non- 
Plotters, and took ſuch effectual 
Care to prevent and cure the 
Schiſm in Church and State, and 
all deplorable Effects thereafter 
ariſing. | 


Among thoſe memorable Per- 


the King? ——Ir is true, it was 
what was none of their own. 
but there's the Rarity It is 
mean and vulgar only to give 
what is ſo. ——Bux to give Rights 
of Kingdoms, Power of Parlia- 
ments, Liberty of levying what 
Taxes he, pleas'd, without the 
old dull Formalities of ſaying, Ky 
your Leave, to the Lords and 
Commons ; and on the other fide 
Preaching the People mto Dam- 


2 ſignally inſtrumental therein, 
et us by no means forget the 
grave, ingenuous, and good - na- 
tur'd Dr. Heylin. How much 1s 
really owing to his Pains and Ho- 
neſty, we have already occaſio- 
nally accounted, tho too much 
can ſcarce be ſaid on ſuch a Sub- 
ject; of whoſe truly remarkable 
Works, and thoſe two eſpecially, 


his Hiſtory of the Reformation, and 


the Presbyterians — we may 


without invidious Reflections or 
„ Com- 


Heads in a Bandbox, were it 


very higheſt Pinnacles, nay - 


Compariſons boldly affirm, that 
hardly ever were two Books writ- 
ten like them, and that they de- 
ſerve only to be compar'd with 
one another. 

But graver and ſadder Matters 
exact more Seriouſneſs. Theſe 
perillous Perſons, the Subjects of 
the preſent Difcovery, carry'd 
Matters yet much higher: and 


| 


| 
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as if they were innocent, charge 
the guiltleſs Catholicks as guilty 
of contriving, effecting, and re- 
joicing at it, and pretend their 
Deteſtation of a Fact ſo deviliſh- 
ly barbarous and inhuman, 
For defence of the poor Carho- 


; licks againſt their Calumnies, ſuf- 


fice it, they have no ſolid Argu- 


ment to make good their 4 fler- 


having firſt ſeduc'd a vaſt Body tion, only that during the War, 
of the Church of England into; more Papiſts were in the Rebels 
their Cauſe, and much the larger Army than in the Royal, as ap- 
part of both Houſes of Parlia- pears by a publick Proclamation 
ment, at that time to take Arms under that Mariyr's own Hand: 
for the Vindication of thoſe Li- That his Death was before conſult- 
berties and that Religion, they, ed and agreed on at Ne, and in 
you ſee how unjuſtly, pretended the Sorbonne: That ſeveral known 


in ſo much danger; nay, having 
inſinuated Cas they are certainly 
4 very cunning ſort of People) 
ſome of their own Principles 
into the King himſelf, who had 
formerly aſſiſted the French Pro 
teſtants againſt rhe Oppreſſions 
and Contraventions of their own 
King; and fo fully imbib'd him 
with the Lawfulneſs thereof, 
that to the very day of his Mar- 
tyrdom, after the ſevereſt Exa- 
mination of his cloſeſt Thoughts, 
and acknowledging ſome Evils. 
which Reaſon of State had, he 
choughr, puſh'd him on former- 
ly ; he yet never was known to 
look on this as any Sin or Error 
in Word or Writing, tho gran- 
tedly ſo pious a Man, and of ſo 
tender a Conſcience, ; 

After they had by theſe Me- 
thods, and a long War, ruin'd 
the Royal Intereſt and Family, 
they erected a pretended Court 
of Juſtice, whereon by a Proceſs 
tor that end then laid before 
them, they condemn'd their 
Royal Maſter. They will deny 
this without doubt, as confidently 


| 


b 


| 


Prieſts were actually preſent, 
ſome diſguiſedly, even in Office,” 
and aſſiſting at that Execrable 
Villany : That there was publick 
Joy and Triumph thereupon, and 
a Sword flouriſh'd over his Read 
by a Feſuit, when it was accom- 
pliſh'd. But theſe are Arguments 
muſt be blown away, inſtead of 
being anſwer'd. 


And under rhe fame Claſs may 


we rank the Excuſe of the Pariv 
againſt their having -any hand in 
this Innocent Blood. They urge, 
forſooth, That the Ends of War 
attain'd, they were now, and 
had been openly for Peace; were 
fatisfy'd with che King's Concet- 
ſions, embrac'd a Treaty, even 
agreed on Terms, expected to 
have made themſelves and him 
happy: That rhe Houſe of Lord's, 
| Commons, City and Country were 
all of ths mind: That it was 
only the Uſurper and bis Army, 


who acted what was thereafter 
done ; yet not daring to attempt 
it till the City was difarm'd, the 
Houſe of Lords diflolv'd, the 
Commons purg'd and alter d: 
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That when the Uſurper's Intent 
Was perceiv'd, ſeventy odd ot 
their Miniſters went in a Body to 
him, difluaded him from it, re 
monſlrated againſt it and when 
the ſatal Blow was over, regret 
red ir as deeply, bewail'd it as 
truly, as a Mother would have 
done the untimely Death of he 
only Child. That there were cf 
their Number, who after all En- 
treat e:, Caretics and Perſuaiione, 
abſolutely retus'd ever to fee him 
more. That fer this and orhe; 
as prepnant Reaſons, they 10 
more think the Body of them, 
either indiſcriminately or emi— 
nently concern d in the Action, 


than in all tlic wild and u ic ed|* 'orce 
and thoſe of your Allics in 


_Blaſitemies and Immoralities of 
the Rantcys, and other Enthuſi- 
aſts of that Age; which there- 
after peſter'd and expos'd the 
Nation, and which with juſt as 
much Reaſon are by their Ene- 
mies moſt injuriouſly charg'd 
upon them. — But all this, as 
in the Cafe aforcſaid, it is not 
worth the while to attempt to 
anſwer. 

It 15 t me now to remind m 
loving Countrymen of what ma- 
ny of them, as well as J my felt, 
it they will take the pains of 
Re flect ion, cannot chuſe but re- 
member, to wit, the reſtleſs En- 
deavours and Intrigues of that 
Party, who you fee have beer 
letting Non-Plorters from their 
very Cradles, ſince the happy pe- 
rid of rhe Reſtoration. 

At which,time the Expettations 
of the Faction and their Friend: 
could not but be great, and their 
hopes extremely Sanguine, to 
attain their long defir'd ends 
confounding the Church by uni- 
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would rather phraſe it, happily 
cloſing the long bleeding Wounds of 
theſe Kingdoms; which fairly 
p.oves, When Diſſenters Plot to 
ſubvert the Church of England, 
in that very Plot they do their ut- 
mot to. ſerve and ſupport it; for 
4 | rheir Plot is to unite all the 
r teſtant Subjects in the Three 
Kingdoms. Or if Lejley and the 
Tacking Crew are ſtill ſo impu- 
gent as to deny thi:, fee it con- 
urm'd by the Diſſenters late d- 
dreſs to the Queen, which was this 
following: 
May it pleaſe yaur Majeliy, 

f RE late ſurprizing progreſs 
of your Majeſty's Forces, 


* Flanders, under the moſt illuſ- 


trious Prince the Duke of Marl- . 


* bor2Wgh, and of thoſe in Spain 
* commanded by the noble Earls 
of Peterbiyrough aud Galway, 
* happily ſupported by your 
* Royal Navy, under the Con- 
duct of your Prudent and Va- 
liant Admirals, engages us hum- 
* bly to congraculare your Majeſty 
on ſo glorious an Occaſion. 

© The Signal Anſwer it has 
* pleas'd God to return to thoſe 
* devout Prayers which your Ma- 
* zeſty, and your People, by your 
© pious Direction, addreſs d to 
* Heaven, inſpires us with a Joy 
* equal to the Morrification it 
* gives your Enemies : And while 
your Majeſty .afcribes your ma- 
ny Victories to che Arm of the 
* Almighty, and repeats your 
Royal Commands to your Peo- 
ple to offer him their Solemn 
© Thankſpivings, we can't bur look 
© on your Majeſty's Piety as 4 


© hopeful Pledg of like future 


"tot, or as the Diſſemers 


6 Succefles, 


«As 
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5 As the important Conſequen- your People, even thoſe of the 
© ces of vour Majcſtys Tri- © remoreſt Colonies, be eminently 
* umphs make a daily Acceſſion © reworded by the Great God, 
to your Glory; tf they give | * ith the conſtant Proſperity of 
usa azrecable Proſpett of the | your Government: May your 


© ſpeedy ReduRtion of the Fower 1 Reign be honour'd with a hap- 
* of France to its juſt Limits, “ py Union of your two King- 
the Reſtitution of Liberty and | doms of Great Britain: May 


peace to Eure, the cle“ 01 n 
.* enjoy a confirm'd Health: May 


© Relief of the Reform'd Ch ir- 
ches abroad, and the -ecurity 


© of that Provition. the Law has 


* your Royal Conſort the Prince 


* your Majefty continue to rule 
in the' Hearts of your People, 


© made for a Proteſtant S:iccefſion * © and be late advanc'd to a 


to the Crown of this Kiagdom, 

© We g ratefu l/ acknowledg 
© the Share we have in the Blei 
{ ſings off vour Majeſty's auſpi- 
© cious Reign, which preſerves 
to us both our Ci il aud Reli- 
gious Liberties; and take this 
© occaſion to renew to your Ma- 
* jeſty the Afurance of our 1a- 
© yiolable Fidelity, to which not 
oy our Inrereft and Inclina- 


tion, but the ſacred Ties of 


© Gratitude and Conſcience ob- 


lige us: And we ſhal uſe our 
eutmoſt Endeavours in our ſe- 
* veral Stations to promote that 
Union and Moderation among 
your Prateſtant Subjects, ſo ot- 
ten recommended by your Ma- 
* jeſty as highly neceſſary to the 
common Safety. 

May the Divine Providence, 
that has made your Majeſty not 
only the Head of the Proteſtant 
* Intereſt, but Chief in the Con- 
* federacy for the Glorious Cauſe 
* of Common Liberty, give your 
' Majeſty the Satisfaction of ſee- 
ing both more firmly eſtabliſh'd 
than ever, by the Influence of 
* your. Councils and Succeſs ot 
* your Arms. May your Ma- 
* ſeſty's exemplary Piety, Zeal 
* for the Reformation of Man- 


ders, ard Parental Care of all 


* Throne of Glory in the Ring- 


dom of Heaven; fo pray 


Tour Mijeſty's moſt Loyal 105 
and moſt Obedient Sub- 
jects and Servants, | 


'Tis plain by the Presbyterians, In- 
dependents and Anabaptiſts here 
unanimouſly joining in one Ad- 
dreſs, that all their Plot is for 
Peace and Union (i. e. no Plor 
at all.) | 
And how all things ſeem'd that 
way diſpos'd, had not Provi- 
dence and ſome good Catholick 
Tackers order'd it otherwiſe, is a 
melancholy Reflection to any 
true Lover of his Country and Re- 
ligion. For the long and fatal 
miſchiefs,—the Sins and Scandal, 
and Shame and Opprobrv, and 
yer uncur'd Wounds given and 
taken on all ſides, for what was 
not worth half the Colt and Pains, 


had inclin'd many conſidering 


men to defire an end of the 
by taking away the very Root o 
theſe Diſtempers, to wit, our un- 
happy Diviſions, with which none 
bur were ſutficiently tired. 
Thereupon fair Advances were 
made, and ſtrong Inclinationꝭ, e- 
ven in che Hyzads of Parties, ta 
make 
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make an end of what they were ſo 
much aſham'd of. But to return, 
I ſhall next mention the Con- 
ference at the Savoy, wherein 
ren to one but the Work had 
been accompliſh'd, many deep 
Heads being laid rogether on the 
Deſign; which had it been done, 
who can gueſs the Miſchiefs had 
thereupon ſucceeded inevitably ? 
The poor Cacholicks muſt never 
have hop'd to have breath'd, 
or had one puſh more for Holy 
Mother ; Trade had flouriſh'd, 
England had been ſtrong, famous 
and invincible (what to do, but 
to make it proud and factious?) 
The Moſt Chriſtian King had ne- 
ver arriv'd to thar height of Gran- 
deur and Glory 1n-Plundering, 


Burning, Maſſacring his own, and 
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Biſhop Wilkins and others 
pretendedly ours: But how 
concern'd and intent on this 
fruitleſs Embryo, and how hand. 
ſomely were they and the hopes 
of the Diſſenters diſappointed by 
that means, we ſhall further ſhey, 
by theſe weighty and ſubſequent 
Reaſons. 

Had it come to maturity, and 
the People of England had leiſure 
to be all intent on rhe common 
Good both here and abroad, in 
probability a certain Favourite 
could not have grown ſo great and 
topping as he afterwards did, on 
the Ruins of his Country's Liber. 
ties and Glory, 

Moreover,ncither had the Royal 
Power been: exalted, nor Prero- 
gative extended to ſignify what 


ail other Nations in Europe, and i the King and his Judges thought 
letting in the yet more Chriſtian meet; nor thoſe Rights which coſt 


Turk on the other ſide ot Germa- 


ny; had we been all well at home, 
and fit to keep our antient Sta- 
tion, the Ballance of Europe. 
All thoſe Heats and Ferments a- 
mongſt us had been avoided, and 
a great deal of brave Blood un- 
ſpilt, or made better uſe of. 
(But as for that, being ſuch as 
inclin'd to this Party, you will 
ſay no great matter.) Peace, Qui- 
etneſs and eternal Security had 
been entail'd on theſe Nations to 
future Ages, inſtead of ſtill re- 
maining Spite, Malice and ſuch 
* Animoſities, as God knows when 
we ſha!l ſee the end of them. — 
(Bur what then had become of 
Doctors Commons?) fo that after 
all plauſible Pretences, you ſee 
there lie very heavy Inconvenien- 
ces of the other ſide, beſides 
ſome yet to be nam'd, to over- 
balance this Union. Then entred 


into this Plot and no Plot, and Slights on the contrary, who 


our fooliſh Anceſtors ſo much 
Blood, and fo many thouſand 
Lives, generouſly ſacrific d to our 
Reſentments, had not the Breach 
been left open, and Opportunity 
ſtill ro play Party againſt Part, 
when thought neceſſary by State- 
Miniſters. 

The prudent means us d to hin- 
der what would certainly have 
obſtructed theſe great Ends, were 
near one and the ſame on both 


Parties. That is to ſay, exal: 


perating former Sufferers, rub- 
bing their old Gauls and Wounds, 
foretelling future Reperirions of 
the ſame; encouraging both 
Sides to ſtand upon higher Term 
than of themſelves inclin'd to, 
aſſuring them they ſhould be 
granted; Smiles on thoſe who 
were moſt averſe to Union, 0! 


the ſtiffeſt, ſoureſt, ſtraiteſt-lac'd 


Conſciences or Humours; Frohn 


might 
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might look for their next Pre- 
ſerments in Heaven. ; 
See but what Councils this 


W threw the Plotting Non-Plotters 


upon ſoon after, how it exaſpe- 
rated and inrag'd them, and 
what Calumnies they invented on 


the State, in ſucceeding times, 


to bring about their Ends. 


one of the moſt notorious of 


which was, The two Royal Bro- 
chers being reconcil'd to the See 
of Rome before their Return. 


It 
was, truth is, an unlucky Motto 
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men Villains and Arheiſts, that 
they might be fit for Slaves and 
Papiſts, prevail'd ſo ſtrongly, 
and was rooted fo deeply, that it 
is not yet eradicated, and is like 
to find work for one Age more, 
as it then produc'd a Fire and 
Plague, both roo weak to con- 
quer it, 

The laſt of which, the Fire, 
they are ſo impudent to charge 
on the Papiſts ; albeit they have 
not a Syllable for it, but ſome old 
Bundles of Depoſitions to that 


plac'd on the Pedeſtal of the P before theHouſe of Com- 


then Duke of Tork's Statue, at 
their triumphant Entrance into 
Lindon in the year 1560. out of 
the Poet, Mapgne Spes altera Ro- 
mg, the ſecond mighty Hope of 


Rome, It is alſo as unhappy a 
Circumſtance, that we have the 
Word of this ſecond Hope (that 
Ward never yet forfeited) that the 
frſt made good the implied Cha- 
rafter, and died, as he had in his 
Heart lived, in the Roman Commus 
non, But yet again we have his 
n Royal Word fo often of his 
being cordial in the Proteſtant, 
that it muſt ſtill remain a Moot- 
caſe, whether of the two we are 
to believe. | 

Other as pernicious Inſinuati- 
ons they had, were, That the 
Nation grew ſenſibly and notori- 


ouſly debauch'd; and ſuch as 
would not be courtly enough to 


kick their Wives out of Bed and 


Houſe too, and take a Thing 
genteeler in their room, were 
counted and nam'd errant Fana- 


mons. The poſitive Confeſſions 
of Parties ingag'd in it, and a diſ- 
affected Inſcription on rhe Monu- 
ment ſince raz d; but on the o- 
ther ſide two or three whole Oh - 
ſervators contrary thereunto. By 
the way ſee a certain Mark who 
are in the Number of theſe 
Plotting Non-Plotters all along diſ- 
cover d namely, whoever be- 
lieves the Papiſts * the City, 
and the Duke had any hand in it. 
And all who dare be ſo impu- 
dent, deſerve to be ſtigmatiz d 
for Plotting Non-Plotters. 

The next Method Diſſenters had 
to blacken the Government and in- 
nocent Catholichs together, was 
the pretended Popiſh Plot. As for 
Coleman's Letters, whereof they 
[ſo much flouriſh, how eaſily 
might they be forg'd by that 
Party ? or, which is more likely, 
he himſelf a Fanatick; or what 
is more dangerous, a Beaſt, 2 
Trimmer in his Heart, contriving 
all only to diſgrace his good Maſ- 


ticks, and Enemies to the Go-· ter, and being hang'd for no- 


yernment, no good Churchmen, 
loyal, nor any thing eiii 

good or fir for Prefe 
thatthe Inflaencggy Bg bk. 30: 
theſe curſed PA_ſe 
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thing but the good of the Cauſe.— 
And for all the. reſt of the Plot, 
Roger's Writing and Oats's Whip- 
ping has ſunk it fo deep, that it 
muſt never expect to riſe __ 

— 1. O0 


to profeſs themielves as innocent 


and all the muſty Liberties of their 


Practices to ſurfeit you, never be · 


after what is better forgotten than 


row with it, were for the moſt 
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To let paſs their Plot ro Blun- 
derbuſs the King, and all the Royal 
Coach-Horſes at the Rye-houſe, 
which be it a Plot or no Plot 
they, as well as the Feſuits, Fa 
Impudence enough at their Dearhs 


of it 4s the Child unborn, To o- 
mit that, and their contumaciou: 
Refuſals to deliver up Charters. 


Forefathers Go bur into King 
James the Second's Reign, and it 
you do not ſee enough of their 


lieve Heylin, Leſley, or me a- 
gain. | 
How eagerly thgſe Gudzgeons 
leapt at the ſo/eration, how gree- 
dily they ſwallow'd it, what uni- 
verſal unanimous Addreſſes they 
made, how many amongſt them 
took up the extraordinary Vocati 
ons of Teſt-Members, Govern- 
ment-Patchers and Regulators — 
who has yer forgot ? 

What matters it if they pre- 
tend in their Defence, that their 
accepting the Toleration amounted 
to no more than not plainly tel. 
ting the king they would not 
take it; whereas they ought to 
have petition'd him to have ſer 
the Rabble once more a pulling 
down their Meeting-houſes abour 
their Ears. Or further, that they 
were Fleſh and Blood, and being 
furpriz'd with unwonted Eaſe, 


recounted, ſhould ſome few of 
them run too far before they 
ſtopt to ſee where they were go- 
ing. - That thoſe who went tho- 


part only the meaneſt of their Raſ- 
cality ; ſcarce a man of Name or 


the Addreſſes were nothing buy 
Wards without Hearts or Hang; 
either unleſs à very te'v, and 
thoſe dirty ones, and ſuch xi 
writ more Marks than Names 
That they honour'd and reye. 
renc'd the Clergy eſtabliN'd, fo 
their vigorous and noble Defence 


or both Law and Grjpel by their . 
Writirgs and Sufferings ; and m Maj 
Perſons iu England more tincer * 
aud hcarty Rejoiccro at the Il. A 
very of then . oc more fa 7 
tis fy'd with cet Hchaviour.— Wl. 
This, I fay, 15 their Pleu. kit üs 
theft 186 au ealy. way of antiver: of 
ing it alrogerher, for it micht 0 
be troubleſom to do it by fie. 
meal, and that is, over-ruling i- 7 
and there's an end of it. After , 
adding, — Thar the modern , 
men (who are all Plotting d. fe 
Plotters) notoriouſly join'd then 2 
in Diſobedience all this Reign. The . 
Biſhops before menti nd tle 
Maudlin College, Oxford, cn f 
bridge, Towns and Corporations . 
refuſing to give Liberties, and 2 
Religion, Plotting (i. e. not Plot. . 
ting) in concert with Fanatics, rem. 
and not fearing the Wrath of te N 


King, of tt 

It is now high time, and wand 
doubt the Reader greedily e Nov 
pects it, ro enquire what furrier upon 
Steps they have made in tie Wie. ; 
continu'd Conſpiracy, ſince the ¶ Ring 
laſt great Turn of Affair 151 
which is here my particular Pro ceaſe 
vince to declare and depone, i cin — 
need be, and for which Intell - 
principally I undertook to prove I to th 
this Paradox, that when Diſſenten fl  q; 
Plot to ſubvert the Church, tit Line 
don't plot at all. , 

That their old Plot is ſtill d nal. 
foot, to accompliſh thoſe bY on an 


Credir ingag'd, and all their Bo- 
dy plainly diſapproying it. That 


nam d Deſigns, no honeſt 10 poſe 


my ſelt do; it is the general Diſ- 


Jurſe of both City and Country, 


hv tar they have proceeded 
therein, and the Methods they. 
have lately us'd, and do fo at 
pieteat, to bring it ro perfection, 

You were t-1d before in her 
Majeſty's >peech, and by the una- 


parliament, all aſſuring of us, 
That the Church of England is in 
n danger; 10 that here has been a 
zrear Noiſe about nothing : for 
the main ſtroke of their V lot and 
w Plot, was, to inſect all Degrees 
of the Nation with their h gone 
Maxime, concerning Government 
and Allegiance — where unto we 
are indebred for all the late and 
prelent Hurly-burly, For had the 
People ſtill contiuu'd in their old 
gnernable Opinion, that their 
Throats were to be cut for God's 
lake; and they were by no 
mears to lift up their Hands a- 
aitſt his Anoin'ed, tho to repel 
the Stab of a Villain commiſſio- 
nated by him ——Had they but 
remain'd poſſeſe'd with that ju- 
rim Deſire of Marty: dom ſome 
of the Primit've Chriſtians were, 
and run their Necks into the 
Nooſe, as faſt as they themſelve: 
upon Racks, Wheels and . ilc 
Feaſts : Had we ſtill believ'd a 
King to be ſuch an Image of the 
Divinity, that he could no more 
ceaſe to be what he is, than tnat 
Cn bur that the Obliga- 
tion of all the reſt of Mankind, 
to the firſt-born of Adam, and 
ſo downwards in the Patriarchal 


Line, by Fergus the firſt to King 
James, were inviolable and Eter- 
nal, and 'twas an unpardonable Sin 
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bur firmly believes as much as 1 


nimous Votes »t both Houſes of 
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undoubtedly we had ſtill conti- 
nu'd, I ſay, not in the ſame, but 
a much leſs pitiable Condition 
than we were before our great De- 


liverance —as it muſt be call'd. 


It was the parting with theſe 
Principles made way for what 
ſince hapned, and indeed drove the 


either his own Conſcience or the 
Prince's Army. Now whence came 
this Alteration, but from ſuch 
Principles as before-named, in. 
duſtriouſly diſſeminated, we may 
know by whom, and now, alas / 
embrac'd by every body; and this 


to ſubvert the 
all, 1 

Oh! where is the Glory of 
Paſſive-Obedience {_—The Honour 
of Non-reſijtance . The Decen- 
cy, the Utility, the Bravery of 
thoſe Particularities and Charac- 
teriſticks, of which our Enemies 
began very tartly, hut a little too 
early, to HH c- 
—MIGHT —THEY—DO—US! 
What a {mill Sacrifice had it been 


Church no Plot at 


King away more effectually than 


further proves the Diſſenters Plot 


to hive had Two or Three Hun- 


dred Thouſand Hereticks ſmall 
Brains beat our, or Weaſons whit- 
tied? and all the Churches in 
England whipt out of their He- 
retical Pravity into Catholic 
Maſs-Houſes * And how much 
betrer and more acceptable had 
this been, than thus for the mo- 
derate Men to have run hand in 
hand with Fanaticks, and loaded 
us with ſo many Dung-Carts full 
of Shame and Ignominy, that we 
ſhall hardly ever be ſweet again ? 
But obſerving there were many 
of their Party, after things were 
come to a kind of a Settlement, 
who ſeem cantrary to all Govern - 


on any account whatever, to op- 
poſe or infringe it ———Then 


ment, Diſcantented and Murmuring 
| as 


75. chy and the Government eſta- 


and to be ſuppreſs'd ; leſt theſe 
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nag'd the way that pleas'd rheit 
Fancies ; reſtleſs and uneaſy, nei- 
ther Fearing, nor Loving God, nor 
the Queen ; for a Commonwealth, 
or rather Anarchy, and nothing 
at all: Of too good and keen 
Memory as to others Faults, and 
the mot forgetful things alive of 
their own; deſirous to embroil all 
again, like a troubled Seca ever 
working, muddy and uneaſy ; 
finally down right againſt Monar 


bliſh'd in Church and State: cun- 
ningly adverting, I ſay, there were 
ſuch Perſons among them, and 
ſuch as often made a great Noiſe 
about nothing, and were notic'd 
by all who valu'd their own Li- 
berties, as Perſons dangerous, 


ſhould be thrown on the whole 
Party, and thereby injure and de- 
ſtroy them all, which they now 
began to apprehend ; they totally 
diſclaim, and loudly proteſt a- 
gainſt ſuch Perſons and Act ions, 
moſt uncivilly refuſing to own 
them or their Tenents, acknow- 
ledging there are ſo' many of 
them they could be very well 
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at thi, and all Affairs not ma- ing: And if this be not a Ply 


(and no Plot) there was none 1 


In this they had as many Abettoꝶ 
as there are Latitudinarians in 
the Kingdom Some notori. 
ous ones they had in the hf 
Reigns, not now alive to help 
them, particularly Judg Hales, 
who was dipt in this Plot (and 
no Plot) over Head and Ears, and 
ſo loſt to any ſenſe of Honoy 
and Religion, as to be acquainted 
with Baxter himſelf. Several li. 
ing both then and now Al 
the moderate Divines, once wel 
met in a Lampoon, laſſting then 
ſo ſmartly; that the Blood i 
moſt came thorow Gowns, Ci. 
ſocks, and all; altho they (x 
their way is) aver, that Vengeance 
fell on him who made ir, being! 
little after accidentally kill'd in: 
Quarrel (which is a Truth 
cannot deny.) 

Could we but purge the Cn. 
vocation, how many of this Kid 
ney might be garbled out of i; 
and eſpecially how thin woll 
the Upper Houſe remain ? To tel 
Truth, there is hardly any Dj: 
tinftion between theſe moderat 


ſpar d, and heartily wiſhing any 


men, and thoſe Plotting Non- Pla- 


other Party had them; alſo con- fers themſelves, their Defires be 


cluding, they could no where go, 
but they muſt meet ſome of their 
Fellows... 

Bur the main Hinge of their 
Plot and no Plot, the very Poiſon 
and Point ob it, is that which 
follows. They are deſirous of 
having ſeveral Eſſential Nails and 
Pins, pulPd out of the Eccleſiaſ- 
* tical Model, which they have 
been often enough told is of ſuch 
an exact and nice Conſtitution, 
as the leaſt Alteration therein, 


would infallibly ruin all the Build deratim, 


| 


ing the ſame, whether in th 


Church or out of it, namely, þ 
have Alterations; Whereafrter tt 
Minds of Men are ſo notoriouſſ 
gadding, that it may be gow 
Service, and a pardonable I 
greſſion to inſert ſundry of tit 
cloſeſt and moſt remarkable At 
guments which have or may i 
urg'd againſt them, to confirm i 
that are not quite loſt (by Pl 
ting Non - Plot ting) of the 4, 
cbief and Vnreaſonableneſs of M 
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hill the late King at New. market. 


1, Becauſe any | 
would mortally difoblige all good 
Catholicks. Scandal is not to be 
ren, they have had roo much 
already, as Was touch'd in the 


in Reign of Nueen Elizabeth 

Xi. Some, it's true, believe we ought 
lat to take more care of diſobliging 
epa Friends than Enemies, and 
len chat we are not quite fo diſtant 
from them as from the Papiſts, 
u fince three Articles are not fo 
ou many as almoſt all Nine and 
ted WI Thirty ; and if choſe could ca- 
liv. WY rcfs them, how much more we? 
aud that on one, there is no 
vel WY hope of doing any good, as there 


is on the other. Bur this it 


al may be ſaid the ſecond Argument 
„ales off. | | 
( 2, Becauſe the Parties com- 
n plaining will never be ſatisfy d 
g and fo they ſay all, proteſt and 
in: refolve, Man, Woman and Child 
. ——Whatever Offers have, may, 
ſhall be made -— never talk. 
Cu. propoſe argue, Here 
Kid BY could we put in a word, ſome 


would ask ewo or three ſhort: 


Queſtions Ihen ? Where ? 
tel hat ? And till choſe were an- 
Di 1ver'd, diſpute no further | 
Let them alone, and on unto the 
I next: | | 
1 3. Becauſe there are ſeveral 
the good Men who ought to be, and 
„cannot be preſent at ſuch Alte- 
rte nations therefore they would 
ul anot be legal. If any ſays, 
gol who hinders them they are ve- 


ry impertinent to ask ſuch a 
Queſtion as no body cananſiver, 
But there are more yet, as 

4. Becauſe by reaſonable Eaſe 

ormerly promis'd them, is meant 

none at all — ſor if all they deſire 

be unreaſonable, why then 4 due 

Temper is ſuch a one, as all things 
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were in before. Altho it be ex- 
tremely probable, this neat Inter- 
pretation was not thought. on 
when the Promiſe was made, any 
more than at preſent approv d by 
ſuch as then made it; yet all 
muſt confeſs, it was a dextrous 
turn, and as handſom a Trial of 
Skill, as any in that excellenr 
Author who lately made uſe f 
it, [The pretended Hiſtory of the 
Convocation, ] 

5. Becauſe one may ſafely pro- 


nounce of every individual Word. 


Syllable and Letter in Controver- 
ſy That it can't, ſhan't, nor 
ought to be amended. . 

The two firſt Branches of the 
Argument it is acknowledg'd are 
the ſtrongeſt, it cannot be · 
cauſe all things are ſo conſummate- 
ly perfect, as to deny any Addi- 
tion or Subſtraction. It ſhall 
not that ſhows Power, and 
what more great than ſic vo- 
lo on which account, not 
much need of the laſt, It ought 
not for ſeveral under Cau- 
ſes and Reaſons. | | 

7. Should we begin, there 
would be no ending, that is to 


ſay, there is no difference between 


Staring and, &, | 
2. It would argue Weakneſs — 


in other Terms would convince 


us fallible, and as mere Men as 
our Forefathers———a moſt egre- 
gious Imputation ] 

But there is one dormant Rea- 
ſon ſtronger than all theſe, and a 
thouſand more, which none but 
Friends are admitted to hear. 

6. Becauſe the French 
King may divide and ſo ruin us, 

which is fo clear by its 
own light, there needs no farther 
Illuſtration ; and if all theſe 
weighty ones prevail not to diſ- 
* ſuade 


” 


— 
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ſaade from Luke-warm Moderati- 


on, I know not & hat will. 
But do an Enemy Juſtice, let us 
thereiore, to avoid Partiality, ac- 
count what Arguments the Party 
have for Moderation and Accommo 
dati1—— Tn which Reader you 
will ſt!!] perceive more and more 
cf the Venom of that Plot (and 
no Plot) the Diflenters are now 
ingag'd in. | | 
Theſe momentous Arguments 
which they think carry Demon- 
ſtrations in their Bellies for Mo- 
deration, and compromiſing Dit- 
terences, are only ſuch weak ones 
as follow: The Glory of God, 
the Intereſt of Europe, the Good 
of England, and all the Queen's 
Majeſty's Dominions in general, 
and of all Parties, even particu- 
larly taken. . 
They pretend that God's Glo- 
ry is iagag'd it, becau e it would 


* 
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heeded, now almoſt totally neg. 
lected, ince *ris impoſſible for the 
Min ef Man co be at once equal- 
ly intent upon ts different Oh. 
jects, Furthermore, many hei. 
nous Scaudals avoided, whereas 
different Parties now ſuatch up 
and keep alive whatever ill things 
they hear one ot tlie other, not 
valuing how much common Chrif- 
tianity is injur'd by cheir ſo do- 
ing. The wveiy Office of the Mi- 
nijtry rendred vile and coniemptible 
to the World, all ſacred Myſteries 
[lighted and ridicul'd, Yea, as 
different Parties are under or at 
che top of the Wheel, this Mur 
muring and Repining at them 4- 
bove; that Preſſing aud Cruſhing 
lach as are below; which MNiſ⸗ 
chiefs they rhiak it is impoſſible 
to avoid, conſideriug the Paſſions 


| 


and Weaknelics of even the beſt 
of Nen, as long as there are dil. 


prevent ſundry Scandals and ine- terent and ſeparate Intereſts and 
vitable_, Miſchiefs in Religion. Communions. 


The Atheiſt would no more ar- 


And the next thing they urge 


gue, that the great Duties ot Na- (like ſubtle Me ee Ger 


tural and Reveal'd Religion, and art ey are) ig, I 


Vice and vertue themielves, a- Europe, pretendiug all Chriſtendm 


bout which there was ſuch a, 
Noiſe and Clutcer, were nothing 
but Trick and politick Contri- 


vance, not believ'd by ſuch as; 


teach others to obey them; be: 
cauſe he ſaw them as earneſt, ,and. 
more, for ſmall Trifles, what they 
themſelves acknowlcdg'd, bur 
the Gauds and Trappinęs of Re- 
ligion. Were this Schiſm cur d, 
wherever the Fault lie, or whe- 
ther of both ſides, the People 
would be, they think, more ſo- 
Fcjrous about Matters of more 
Concern, their Care and Study 
taken off from what is leſs conſi- 
derable, and true ſaving Chriſtia- 


e Intereſt of 


to be affected wich England's Con- 
cerns, that Iſland having been 
always accounted its Ballance, ut- 
leſs when we our ſelves break the. 
Eeam. Were We united here, 
how would the Raviſhers of El. 
rape's Liberties tremble, who al- 
ready are nor very ſecure ? Thi 
has been touch d in another Reign, 
but deſerves, they think, deepet 
Coni:deration, What one thing 
would France with like a War 
within our own Bowels, to divert 
us from piercing into thoſe of tus 
own Country; which it Tacking 
the Mony Bill had ſucceeded, the 
contrary had been rather wiſh'd 
for, than expected. Next to * 


nity and a good Life much more 
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4 Diviſion of our Councils, Intereſts] tereſt of every particular Party. | / 
: and Deſigns, whereupon ill Nen] Could this be prov'd and be- _ 
| would ſtill work, to widen them liev d, without any doubt we | 
and diſtract us, muſt needs huge-| ſhould be all Friends ro morrow, 
ly gratify him and all our Ene-| For ingenioufly after all, there is | 
mies. | Ithe great Diana that ſets us to- | 

And what would more conduce |gerher by the Ears; and, in | 


either ro our Profit or Glory ? |eruth, worth a wiſe or honeſt 
they farther urge: For even Man's Concern, every one being 
> Allowances for the Vanity|oblig'd to provide- for his own 
every Nation has for it ſelf, and|Houſe, and ſecure his own Hap- - | 
for its Force, as well as a parti-| pinefs, ſo it be by lawful ways, ll 
cular weakneſs that way where-| and not contrary to publick Good, = 
with we are charg'd by cur] But there we generally ſlip, few | 
Neighbours, how unjuſtly ler| but minding more what they | 
others determine: One thing is feel, than what they ſee. Unite | 
tertain, that in the Field there is theſe together, and the Buſineſs 1 
not a braver People under the] is done; to which they perſuade 
dun, and Number for Number, | themſelves this plain account will | 
we make our Party good againſt much conduce (albeit ten to one 

any Oppoſers whatſoever. I will] but it diſpleaſes all ſides, as theſe 

not ſay, as one did, While God] Moderators are the moſt unlucky | 
ſtands Neuter, but may, While he Men in the World for that.) þ 
does no# fight againſt . Not to| Let's conſider, ſay they, the 
inſtance in our late 1 with Churchman as eſtabliſh'd in his 8 

the French (for they ſeem only] Pofleſſions and Privileges, by the 
made to be kick'd, beaten and Law of the Land, the Inclinations, 
run away) Ml other indifferent | Promiſes, Oaths of his Sovereign 
Judges acknowledg if 3 on which | Lady, and che Genius of the lar- 
account, and our happy Situa- [ger part of che People (which 
tion, none care to meddle wich] were there need, this demon- 
ws, if they could help it. So that ſtrates, in late Elections, no Diſ- 
nere this preſent Rub well over, ſenters have poll'd on one fide, 
whoſe happy Succeſs in the com-| many Churchmen of rhe other, 
mon courſe of thi nothing | together with all the Diſſenters ; 
can hinder but our ſelves; no- yet the laſt outnumbred, where 
thing here but our new ſprouting we have been ſo unhappy, they 
curſed Animoſities, Diviſions, Fears,| ſay, as to fall into Parties.) His 
Jealonſies, and Whimſeys of one Intereſt is to preſerve what he is 


Kati. >» Fo _ ah WH * * , 


r anther, effectually making what legally inftated in, and to get and 
p we fear: Were this once well o-| keep the Love and Eſteem of 
r ver, we might expect that Hap-| the People, © 

t pineſs, Tranquility, flouriſning He apprehends all this in dan- 
5 Wealth and Eaſe, which God on- ger, from what has formerly haps 
g knows when we had, or are pen'd in Scotland, from the Diſ- 


like to have, rempers, Folly and Wickedneſs of 
Moreover they pretend it many, who are Profeſſors of that 
would be likewiſe the true In- ha „ which _ 
| | o om 
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from the eſtabliſh'd Form. whom 
he tinds, hears, fees, and is al- 
ſur'd to with his Deſtruion, 
and his own Party's Exaltation; 
albeit he be morally certain trum 
his. Lite and. Manners, that this 
cannot be Conſcicuce whereupon 


he acts. On this he is, a2 


Spot. 


witlets, ſenſlefs, pretenceleſs Rab- 
ble, that muſt drop ot them- 
ſelves, and in a few years all 
things be . peaccable again, and 
run in their own proper Channel. 
But then comes Intereſt, and 


Clergy e - We. have (at leaſt) 


ought certainly to be, ſollicitous 
to preſerve what he is in actual 
poſſeſſion of. Who blatt es 
him: and is aſſiduous to 
coii.itermine raoſe Deſigns, or 


enough. of our own,-—. whom 
they will take Bread from. An- 
{Wer TUEY.——But the Fleece 
| will ac mpany the Flook, and 
many a Golden: Hleece too will 


favs, „ha ſhall we do with their 


rather tiopes of ill- meaning Per- return, with theſe Shepherds, — 
ſons . Nor is, he to b Ji. more than enough tc build New 
commended.—— Fur thin ren to; Churches. and maintain them fuf- 
Ole ue, ant ther, breaks into; ticicatly, for that no very confi: 
a Paſſion, crics they are all ſuch, derable Number of their Paſtor 
and this is the buicun, of their ji; now left. For if in one Pariſh 
Conſcience and Preteuces to Re- j in this City there are .. . Meet: 
ligion; is Tooth and Nail againſt | irg-AHouſes, anf the Parith Church 


any Auderation and Accommdation 
with them, ard very probably 
wiſbes their Toleration again ta- 
ken from thent, of which he 
thinks they make ſo ill uſe; and 
is re ſolv d to promote the doing 
it. Now the queſtion is, if ng 
he go nor too far; which will be 
preſently anſiver'd. by theſe Mo- 
derators, who will take upon 
them to prove, he miſtakes his 
true Intereſt, or rather over - runs 
it. For, ſay they, the tiung he 
deſires is not oppreſſing others 
Conſciences, but ſecuring him- 
ſelf, and what he has, from ſuch 
as either have none at all, or very 
large ones, — and to this they 
will ſhew him the infallible way. 
Take off what Objections, ſuch 
as are of undoubred Probiry and 
Religion make agaift your Com- 
munion, lighten their Burdens, 
and theſe Men will love you for 
ever. Then the beſt, of moſt 
Name, Eftate and Honeſty, are 
yours — The Remain, a headleſe, 


— 


— — 


is already more than fill'd, gueſs 
what 2 be done by all thoſe, 
or but the moſt conſiderable, i 
once united to the ſame Com- 
munion.—— 1 
The. Intereſt of the mage]? and 
moderate Diſſenter is to live com- 
torcably in this, and ſecure the 
other World hereafter ; which he 
Furche if he act contra y to 
his Conſcience here, which he 
ſays he has endeavour d to ſatiſj 
concerning the Points controvert- 
ed, but cannot think Compliance 
lawful; and therefore is ſure 
whatever it may be in tho 
otherwiſe perſuaded, it would 
be a Sin in him. And it this be 
true, of which God only can | 
Judg, who can juſtly blame lim 
Eſpecially, when he adds, and fo 
lemnly proteſts, that he thinks 
Schiſm a great Sin and Plague, 
and would part with any thing 
but hi. Conſcience to avoid it: 
That he would be very unwilling 
to have the Imputation of ao 
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or not doing any thing our of, the State ought to fear, ſince 


mere contradiction to lawful Au- 
thority, which he thinks a filly, 
ſpiteful and finful Practice: Thar 
if he did not come into Church, 
were the Gates made but à little 
wider for him, without deſiring to 
have them pull'd down for that 
purpoſe, he muſt of neceſſity ſub- 
mit to be look N pon as one of 
no Principles, Conſcience, Faith, 
nor Honour. And what ſeems 
ſairer than all this? He thinks 
it on the other ſide well worth 
his Care to conſider of a way of 
living for himſelf and Family, 
and would be willing to have 
ſome Security of what he enjoys, 
and ſutable Proviſion made in 
other Circumſtances ;— ſtill 
who can blame him? But the 
miſchief is, a warm Contribution 
of ſometimes 2 or 300 J. per an. 
is a very comfortable Importance, 
not eaſily parted with. Hence 
Deſires of Union are apt to lan- 
guiſ— The Hears of ill Men on 
the other ſide charg'd on the 
whole Party, magnity'd into a 
Deſign to ruinthem, or a malig- 
nant Spirit at enmity with God 
and tle Gofpel, and rhe Conver- 
ſion of Souls; and alledging 
that they only make the Breach 
lo incurable; and that they will 
ne er hope nor deſire its Remedy 
more —He1s, as well as all 
other Parties, too tender towards 
Men who eſpouſe his, tho a 
Difprace to any. It is very poſ- 
file, a little impos d upon by too 
ſanguin? Hopes, in numbers here, 
and ſucceſs in other places. -— - 
There he des as certainly mi- 
ſtake, as orhets in other things 
miſtake him; or thoſe Common- 
wealth's Men, who ſhrowd them- 
felves under his Name, whom he 


thoſe that are of them, are for 
Number and Diſeretion much like 
Venner's Gang, and muſt believe 
one ſhall chaſe a thouſand, to make 
their Cauſe ſprout again. But 
however, ſecure once this trou- 
bleſom Intereſt, and all will be 
well enough. And that is not 
impoſſible to be done : for if he 
has a Church and preaches in it, 
rhe moſt of his People have 
ſuch a reſpect for him, they cer- 
tainly follow him; and who 
ſhall forbid them to drop as 
much in a Church-Baſin, as in a 
tlare at a Meeting-houſe 
Or ought a little Difference here 
to ourweigh the Inconvenience 
of ſo many great ones in orher 
caſes ? Or were there bur a 
hearry Deſire of Union appearing, 
would not Authority take care of 


thoſe matters? | 


At this long tedious rate do 
theſe neicher Fieſh nor Fiſh 
preach about their 451 Modera. 
tion! If as much as this cannct 
be accompliſh'd, rhey are for the 
Next Beſt till that ſhall be at- 
tain'd: A Union in Hei ts rd 
Affections, cordial Kindnets, Al- 
lowances, Forbearance, Meekneſs, 
and I know not what (Plotting 
Non- plotcing) to attain thoſe ends 
they drive at. 

They will fay, That one Side 
is very immodeſt, if not contenc 
with Toleration granted by Par- 
hament, aſſur'd by the Queen's 


Word; it graſps at either half 


or all that which is none of its 
own ; murmurs at the Govern- 
ment, becauſe it gives not on till 
it has nothing left; faint in their 
Allegiance, and give colour to 
what their Enemies aſſert, that 


they will never be contented under 


no more approyes, than he thinks Cc 2 — any 
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any Government ; or favour or 
encourage thoſe indeed of that 
humour. MM. | 
Thar the other ſide is very un- 
kind, as well as impolitick, if 
from Heats and Follies on both 
fides, ir ſhould forget what it 
formerly promis d in the Days of 
Adverſity, what Kindneſs it then 
receiv'd from thoſe who on pro- 
vocation enough were courted to 
deſtroy them; and had they in- 
tirely join'd that Intereſt at that 
time, whereto they had ſuch ad- 
vantageous Proffers, things had 


been now in another manner of 
poſture than they are. If be- 


cauſe ſome would have too m 
they would take away all that 
they have already given, and 
tread the Steps of one who took 
not very proſperous Councils to 
render Friends Enemies, and 
then make thoſe Enemies deſpe- 
rate; and if they forget to con: 
ſider, that the more Conſcience a 
Man has himſelf, the tenderer he 
is of another's ; while he that has 
none, is like the. Debauchee, who 
becauſe he has no Honour or 
Virtue himſelf, thinks no body 
elſe has any, and deals with them 
accordingly.—— And ſo much 
for—The Plot and No Plot, &c. 
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In Praiſe of an old (Impotent) Gentleman. | By a young 


Lady to whom 


F is HE Soul with noble 


be made Love. 


Reſolutions deck'd, 


The Body ſtooping does her ſelf erec; 
Clouds of Affections from the younger Eyes, 
Conceal that Happineſs which Age deſcries. 

The Soul's dark Cottage, batter d and decay d, 
Lets in new Light thro Chinks that Time . has made. 
Loving by Weakneſs wiſer Men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal Home; 
Leaving the old, both Worlds at once they view, 
That ſtand upon the Threſhold of the new. 


However, Sir, Age being ho- 
nourable in it ſelf, it muſt cer- 
tainly be a great Honour for me 
to receive Reſpects from it; nor 
am ignorant of the many Ad- 
vantages accruing from your Pro- 
poſals : That I ſhall enjoy the 
double Affections of a Father and 
a Husband. Your Woollens and 
Searcloths will keep me in a due 


Senſe cf my Mortality, from m 


Thoughts of the Woollen Att 
and the Egyptian Mummies, Your 
Impotency and Jealouſy may keep 
me to the Performance of my 
Baptiſmal Vow, in renouncing 
the World and the Fleſh, and 
then we may defy the Devi. 
Your Deafneſs will ſecure my 
Brawlings from Reprehenſion, 
and your Dimneſs my Imper- 
fetions from Detection. Your 
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Cough and Ptyſick will ſerve me 
for a Larum to call me up to 


my houſhold Occaſions. 1 ſhall 
daily proſecure the principal End 
of my Creation, which in our 


Sex is to be a Nurſe, I ſhall 
not be in danger of the certain nual Reſt, free from thoſe Di- 


Troubles, but uncertain Com-; ſturbances Louth 
Shou d I me, 


forts, of Children. 
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[find my Body wickedly inclin'd, 
your ſlabbering Kiſſes wou'd re- 
cover me to an Averſion for the 
whole Sex. My Days wou'd paſs 
away in grave and wiſe laſtruc- 
tions, and my Nights in conti- 


might give 


Thus ſome, by Temp rance taught, approaching ſlow, 
To diſtent Fate by eaſy Fournies go; TS 
Gently they lay them down, as evening Sheep 
On their own woolly Fleeces ſoftly ſleep. 

By daily changing, with à duller Taſte 
Of leſſ ning Foys, they by degrees do waſte ; 
Still quitting Ground by unperceiv'd Decay, 
And ſteal themſelves from Life, and melt away. 


Bur ſhou'd I not be ſatisſy d 
with this Courſe of Life, your 
Tears wou'd keep me in continual 
bipes of a better, and ſecure me 
from pining away for Grief at 
your Departure. In conſidera- 
tion of theſe and many more 
Advantages, I moſt thankfully 


accept your noble Proffers: But 


ſince old Men are ſaid to be a 
ſecond time Children, I wou'd 
only ſtay till you are grown up 
to be a Man, and then be affur'd 
of a full Compliance of all with- 
in the power of, 

| Sir, &c. 
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Parador LXXXII. 
That by Diſcord Things increaſe. 
Nilbs eſſe Deos, inane Celum 


Affirmat Cœlius, probatque quod ſe 
Faltum vidit, dum negat hac, beatum. 


Aſſert this the more boldly, 
becauſe while I maintain it, 
and feel the contrary Repugnan- 
caesand adverſe Fightings of the 
Elements in my Body, my Body 
increaſes; and whilſt I differ 
from common Opinions, by this 
Diſcord the Number of my Para- 
boxes inereaſes. All the rich 


Benefits we can frame to our 
ſelves in Concord, is but an even 
Conſervation of things; in which 
Evenneſs we can expect no 
Change, no Motion, therefore 
no Increaſe or Augmentation, 
which is a Member of Motion. 
And if this Unity and Peace can 


{ 


give Increaſe ro things, how 
Cc 3 mighty , 


that purpoſe, which are indeed 
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mighty is Diſeord and War to 


the only ordinary Parents of Peace. 
Diſcord is never ſo barren that it 
affords no Fruit; for the Fall of 
one Eſtate is at the worſt the In- 
creaſe of another, becauſe it is 
as impoſſible to find a Diſcom- 
modity without Advantage, as to 
find Corruption without Gene- 
ration: But it is the Nature and 


Spot. 


deny but Controverſies in 


Re- 


hgion are grown greater — Diſ- 
cord, and not the. Controverſy, 
but Religion it felt? For in a 
troubled Miſery men are always 
more religious than in a ſecure 
place. The number of good 
Men, the only charitable Nou- 
riſhers of Concord, we ſee is thin, 
and daily melts and decreaſes ; 

bur of bad Diſcord it is infinite, | 


Office of Concord to preſerve only, and grows hourly, We are af- 


which Iroperty when it leaves, 


it differs trom it felt, which 18 


the greateſt Diſcord of all. All 
Victories and Emperics gain'd by 
War, aud all judicial Decidings 
of Dou\ts in Peace, are Chil- 
dren ot br And who can 


7 What tho ſome Fits of ſmall Conteſt, - 


Sometimes fall out among 


That makes no Breach of Faith or Love, 2 


the Beſt 


But rather (ſometimes 7 ſerves t' impr mp 
For, as in running, ev'ry Pace 


Ir but between two Legs 


a Race, 3 


In which both do their uttermoſt 


To get before, and win the Poſt : 


Tet when they re at their 


They're ſtill as kind and conflant Fries z 


Race's ends, 


And to relieve their Weatineſs, 
By turns g ve one another Eaſe : 


So all thiſe falſe Alarms 
Between the Husband and 
And little Quarrels vften 


of Strife, 
the Wife, 
prove 


To be but new Recruits of. Love: | 
When thoſe who're always kind or ch, 


In time muſt either tire or 


In all Ameurs a Lower burns 


cloy, 


With Frowns, as well at Smiles by turns ; 5 


And Hearts have been 4 


oft with ſullen i 


As charming Looks, ſurprizg'd and flolen.: © 


Then why ſhould more 


itching a7 th 


Some Lovers not as much. enamour 2 


For Diſcords make the 


by Und" n are 4 gourd 7 2 ry 


, 
* 


weeteſt Airs, 


certain d of all diſputable Doubrs, 
only by arguing and differing in 
Opinion; 'and if formal Diſpu- 
tation (which is but a painted, 
counterteit and diſſembled Diſcord) 
can work us this Benefit, what 
ſnall not a full Diſcord 8. accom- 
Iplimm ? n | 


* 
7 | 


Th 
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Truly, methinks I owe a Devo- ] Laſtly, between Camardice and 
ti on, yea a Sacrifice to Diſcord, Deſpair, Valour is' gender'd; and 
for caſting that Ball upon Ada, ſſo the Diſcord of Extremes begets 
and for all that Buſineſs of Tray, [all Virtue, but of the like things 
whom ruin'd Iadmire more than ſ there is no Iſſue without a Mi- 
Babylon, Rome, or Quinzay. fracle. „ 


Dxor peſſima, peſſinug Maritus, 
Miror tam male convdenire. 


> 4 lein um zi >! 1 
He wonders that between two fo, yet perchance for all this Diſcord 
like, there could be any Diſcord, there was ne'er the leſs Increaſe. 
A SESTET T ,  vauA" Sy . gre. . 
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Parapor LXXXIN. 
"ta Pra of Len c, 
Pinguis & ingrate premerctuo Caſes Vrbi. Virg. 
he. > ale. 3 


MORE T Strephon lay AP 
A On a cos downy. Hay, : . 
In the wither'd Age of Day: 

Bleſt that one the other ſees, 

Bleſt with 2 ſpicy weſtern Breeze, 

* Bleſt with a noble Rotten Cheeſe. 
Each at r'other darts their Eye, 
Each at the glittering Treaſure bp. 
A ſight that Strephon's Paſſion moves; 
Scarce Amoret he better loves: | 
To Amoretta's Heart ſo near, 
Strephon's ſelf was ſcarce more dear : 
Scarce the Pride o'th* blooming Vale, SY 
Woven round her May-day Pai; 
Nor could either prove ungrate . {Le 
For ſuch a Gitt to ſmiling Fate: "5 of 

Oft with Vows and Flowers they, ran 

To ſmiling Fate and ſmiling Pan; 
Thus they pray, and thus they ſing, 
While all the anſwering, Valleys ring. 

Strepbon. 
Sprinkle all the dappled Mead. 
Round the Tyrfy Altars lead! 


Cc 4 Every 
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Every Nymph and Fawn invite, 
To laugh and revel here at night! 
Jolly Toaſts ſhall never fail, 


Quite drunk. with nappy. nutbrown Ale: 


Here's a Rotten Cheeſe would feaſt, 


If a King might be the Gueſt, 


| Amnaretta, 
Stay, my Strephon J tis in vain; 
Too low and humble is your Strain : 
You the Gift muſt higher raiſe, 
Or you'll ſatyr while you praiſe. 
Let ſtiff Princes dream alone 
On their ſteep unenvy'd Throne ! 


Our Rotten Cheeſe ourſhines their Crown, 
And weighs the gilded Bauble down : 


We'll a nobler Note begin ; 

Call and rouze the God within ! 

Sing the Cheeſe, and by his Aid, 

Whence it came, and how *ewas made. 
Strephon, | 


Each Flower that e*cr in Garland grew, 


Amoretta / move for you, 

And every Herb that ſips the Dew; , 
Each their diſtant Influence join 
To an Invention ſo divine; | 
The Daiſy's pretty twinkling Eye, 
The Infant Violet blooming by; 
Primraſe of refreſning Smell, 

And the Couſlip's ſported Bell; 
Fragrant Thyme, and new- horn Graſs, 


Where no rude Feet did ever paſs; 


All their Eſſences combine 

To an Invention ſo divine : 

Each of theſe transfus'd, agrees 
Firſt in Milk, and then in Cheeſe ; 
In the Cow's Alembys wrought, 


Whence, when to perfection brought, 


 Amoretta's whiter Hand 

Springs of Nectar can command? 
Cataracts which oft prevail 

To overflow the largeſt Pail: ?- 
And when the laughing Virgins come 


Wich their new-found Treaſure home, 


Amoretta ſhall declare 
How the Miracle rhey rear. 
Amoretta. 
Soft as Wool, and white as Lambs 
Lickt by their officious Dams; 


8 —— 
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White 
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White as thoſe fair Lillies grow 
In our Cops. a5 White as Snow. 
Next the Creamy Curds ariſe, 
And with calm Glories greet the Eyes: 
He that ſees em dawning, ſees | 
The Image of an Embrio Cheeſe. 
» So from Clay Prometheus can 
Mould the mighty Form of Man: 
So the riſing Viſion ſhows, 
As when the World from Chaos roſe. 
Then tis bruis'd, and preſt till all 
The pale Tears around it fall. 
Thus when ove intends to mould 
A Hero. out of purer Gold, 
He'll ſhut him up in Pain and Care, 
And like Alcides, pinch him there; 
Till he by kind Afflictions trod, 
Emerges more than Half a God. 

Strephon. 

Thence in happy Triumph born, 
Like groaning Loads of welcome Corn, 
On a cleanly Shelf tis plac d, 

With fo rich a Burden grac'd ; 
Or left the Fees its Walls ny 

On a well-munited Rack 
K: Like er _ fair, 

owring in yielding Air, 

By Ariaſto built aloft, 
All the Walls of coſtly Thought, 
Or that ſturdy Indian Rock, 


5 Which Amman's Son ſo long did mock; 


There ir reigns, and there defies! 
IN 3 —— and Mice : 
Up they ſquint, but all in vain, | 
Up 92 leap Sik fruitleſs pain, 
= drop, a-down again. 
— o with longing Eyne, 
Views the cluſter'd loaden Vine: 
But tis in vain he views ſuch things, 
For Rotten Cheeſe is Food for Kings. 
Amoretta. 
© So the Titans hiſſing fell, 
| when of old they der H rebel: 
Ohmps they on Ofſa pack, 
Both on Pelion's craggy Back; 
And againſt the Thunderer hurl'd 


393 


It. 


| | 
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' Rotrei is 4 word, I think, not much us'd about London, but cin. 
mon in the Weſt, oppos'd to Shim-Cheeſe. Mun You fund it preth 
often i in Mr, Creech's Theocritus. 


Prometheus being, tis likely; ud to build Caſtles: and Dirty 
in his Touth, when he came to Age, ſet up the Trade. of 4 Mar 
Founder, for which Jove was Jo mangry a. well be might, win 
r other "took his wh out of js hands, wit bout euer ſerving |» 
Time to the Trade ) that, what do me he but truſſes bim up, rivet 
bim on Mount Caucaſus, | and ſent an wieonſcionghte Sr to tear ol 
the Heart of him. 

"Read the Story in tucnav Dialogues Bo 1. 7: 48 

(Like Atlante's'- Palace fair.] 

A gauay magical Palace in Orlando Furloſo which. ft Poet ai 

Painter, and at leaſt Ingraver, a'great many fine ftrokes to an 

The Louvre or Eſcurial ave but Hog-fties tot, t an body may k 

ſatify'd that will but take the'' pains to compare en, | 

* [ Or chat ſturdy Tadjan Rock, 194 


A Fortreſs long beſieg'd by Alexander, in Sagitiana, I think 'tws, 
but *tis good to be ſure, and. therefore Sins _ who knw 
better than any of us 


Qu. Pray, Mr. Author, why i _ Shiphendeſs * >" here 
and in % wy places : ? How comes WY #0 talk CO Decorum it 


So fits my Cheeſe, and ſo fits Jove : 5 h PI | 


For a Reward ail? all be his, 


»So from Clay Prometbews can r 42 
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on the calm Couch —_ Peace, "- 


In undiſturb'd eternal 
He ſcorns their Plots, and Laughs above; 


And Rotten Cheeſe is al] love. 
Strephon, - 

This dear Day the happy Birth - 
Of Amoretta bleſs d the Earth; 
= the Lads of Mirth' and Song, 

er the Plains ſhall dance along 
and he that beſt can'ifing each . 7 i 
In my Amoretta's Face, Ly 91 
Shall have the Preſent Joe has ni. 
* Shall have the Ancile dropt tram licaven. 
This prais'd, this lov'd, this Rotten Oy 


-. 


'NOTES. { 
* (Blefs'd with a noble Rotten Cheeſe. | 


* [Springs of Nectar can command J 
Hony foit qui mai) penſe, 


Mould che beauteaus: Form of Man.] t 


Which Ammon's Son ſo long did ack, ] 


[So the Titans kiſlng/ fell. 


Paſtords | 
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raſtorals, and to fly upon the high rape at this rate 2. 
anſiv. Becauſe all things here are deſign d to he alike extravagant 


Wi: this ſerve once for all; for Tl trauble my ſelf no more about it 


Con the calm Couch of Golden Peace.) | 

Any one may diſcern this is a Strcke. of Lucretius, alluding to that 

{uſt Principle the Epicureans, ſa well expreſs'd by that Poet, and 
much better made Engliſi by Mr. Creech h N 
For whatſoe' er's Divine muſt live in peace, | 


In undiſturh'd ns evenlatſing ene Ge. 8 : 
I have: forgot, the raſt, but you ſhall have it all as ſ as. T can 
get it Wy ſel, 2 41525 : bes 


f Shall have 


for if the Times be chang d, their 


Safety conſiſted. 


; 
i 


frm the Counterfeit, In the ſafe keeping it, they believ'd the City's 


ti; ' * * 
+ 4 


* 
* 


with any Vanity, as wich filly 
old Mens exclaiming againſt theſe 
Times, and extolling their own. 
Alas! they  bewray themſelves; 


Manners have chang'd them. Bur 
their Senſes are to Pleafures, as 
fick Mens Taſtes are ro Liquors ; 
for indeed no New Thing is done 
in the World: all things are 
what, and as they were; and 
Good is, as it ever was, more plen- 
teous, and muſt of neceſſity be 
more common than Exil, becauſe 
it hath this for Nature and Per- 
fection, to be common. It makes 
love to all Natures, and all affect 
it. So that in the World's early 
Infancy, there was a time when 


have not been ſo pitifully tir d 


—_—_— — 


„ Paradox LXXXIV. 


at Good is more common. than Evil. 


World ſhall ſuffer Dotage in 


the extremeſt Corruption thereof, 


there ſnall be no time when no- 
ching ſnall be Good. It dares ap- 
pear and ſpread, and gliſter in 
the World, but Evil buries it 
ſelf in Night and Darkneſs, and 
is chaſtisd and ſuppreſs'd when 
Good is cheriſh'd and rewarded. 
And as Imbroiderers, Lapidaries, 
and other Artiſans, can by all 
things adorn their Works; for 
by adding better things, the bet- 
ter they ſhew in Luſtre and in 
Eminency ; ſo Go-d doth not on- 
ly proſtrate her Beauty to all, but 
retuſes no end, no not of her 
contrary Evil, that the may be 
the more common to us. For evil 
Manners are Parents of good 


nothing was Euil ; bur if this 


of 


Laws; and in every Evil there 
g | | os 
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is an Excellency, which in com- 
mon Speech we call Good. For 
the Faſhions of Habits, for Phra- 
ſes in our Speech, we ſay they 
were good as long as. they were 
us'd, that is, as long as they were 
common; and we eat, we wa 
only when it is, or ſeems good to 
do ſo. A fair, all profitable, all 
virtuous Things are good; and 
theſe three things, I think, em- 
brace all things, but their utter 
Contraries; of which alſo Fair 
may be Rich and Virtuous, Poor 
may be Virtuuus and Fair, Vitious| 


Athenian Spot. 


may be Fair and Rich; fo tha 
Good hath this means to be com. 
mon, that ſome Subjects ſhe can 
poſſeſs intirely, and in Subjects 
poiſon'd with Evil, ſhe can hum- 
bly ſtoop to accompany the Evi, 


Ik, And of indifferent things many 


things are become perfectly g 
by being common, as Cuſtoms by 
uſe are made binding Laws. | 
remember nothing that is there- 
fore il, becauſe it is common, but 
Women, of whom alſo, Thy 
that are moſt common, are the beſt 
of that Occupation they profeſs, 


— — 


— — 
— 
* * — — 


Paradox LXXXV. 


In Praiſe of the Bac ſar d Lady. 


* charming Maid, whoſe Viznomy Divine 

Shoots Darts around like any Porcupine / * 
Who give to Cupid's Arrows new Supplies, | 
Heading em from your Face, and not your Eyes, 
Like Cleaveland's Lover, pallizado'd in, * 
And fenc'd by the ſharp Turnpikes of your Chin. 
Happy the Man to whom you muſt diſcloſe 
The flaming Beauties of your Rainbow Noſe / 
What tho in vain t' approach your Lips he ſeck, 
He may with leave come near, and kiſs your Cheek ; 
If, as when Turks expect they ſhould be heard 
At Prayer, you will but turn aſide your Beard. 

All this were true, tho Art ſhould you diſgrace, 

And ſhew her own, inſtead of Nature's Face. 
But you diſcreetly chuſe the Ruſſian way, * 
And cloſely veil it till the Wedding-Day ; 
Not Stega-like, by too ſincere a Carriage, 
Your Imperfettions ſhew, and mar your Marriages 
You are reſoly'd that Faith and Stomach too 
Shall meer in him who muſt be bleſt with you; 
And by ſo juſt a Touchſtone mean to prove 
The Metal of his Courage and his Love : | 
Nay, Joan her ſelf, whom he'll i'th' dark embrace, 


When the Light comes, may haye my Lady's Face: 


- mY RE 7 Rae * 


— 
en 


TR 
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He has his Chance, it may be good en 
For all Love's but a Game at Blindmans-buff. 
He who to meet a Devil does prepare, 
Like Spencer's Knight, may find an Angel chere. 
Miſſing a Snake, he may at laſt prevail 
To hold a fat, tho ſlip'ry Eel by th' Tail. 
When Pſche thro the Air to Cupid rode, 
She fear'd a Dragon, bur ſhe found a G 
Suppoſe the worſt a Rival's ſpice has ſaid, 
Here's Spouſe enough, tho ſhe had ne er a Head. 
A juft Proportion every where behold, | 
And Gold, the Cream o'th' Jeſt, remember Gold; 
Gold / Gold! thoſe ſubtle Charms muſt needs prevail; 
Gold Gold enough! had ſhe nor Head, nor Tail, 
Sure this muſt e'en the flintieſt Heart ſubdue ; 
Thoſe Chains, thoſe Pearls, thoſe Lockets all for you! 
What if no Cubs bleſs the ill-narur'd Joys | 
* already ſtock d with yellow Boys; 


May live like Etheldreda, undefil'd, * 
While you 
Lie with her Coin, and get her Bags with child. 


3 | NOTES. > 
This Story, and the Lady's Picture —appertaining thereunto—are 
. Ae about London, without Explication of the Subject 
in general, 8 Op 
' [Shoots Darts around like any Porcupine 
Tully piftur'd with a Bear's Head, and conſequently her Face all 


Ih. * | 
Like Cleaveland's Lover, pallizado d in.] 
Alluding to that in Cleaveland's Soldier; 
* Olet the Turnpikes of my Chin 
Take thy Halfmoon Fortreſs in. | | 
If, as when Turks expect they ſhould be heard 
At Prayer, you will but turn aſide the Beard. | 
de Traveller, and ingenious Obſerver at Conſtantinople, in the 


Relation he gives of their Cuſtoms in Devotion, has this among the 
reſt : That when in the higheſt Fit of Zeal, and Time of their Ser- 
ue, for an Amen, they are to manage their Beards, or elſe the Work 
i left not compleat. | 
But you diſcreetly chuſe the Ruſſian way, 
And cloſely veil it till the Wedding-day. | 
In the Deſcription of Ruſſia, among Struys's Voyages, he deſcribes this 
for one Humour religiouſly obſerv'd in all their Marriages They never 
ſee one another till made faſt, 9 
: Dee Stega-like, Cc... 
This old Lady, in the Play, out of ſincerity us'd to let her om 
k ee 


— — — — ̃ — — . gr 1 os er ae — 


i 
| 


Edneation,- which perfects her need not, nor by Honour which 
Plants quicken'd and inhabiced| chey apprehend nor. If then the 


b. how much more they are by 


| Aud pamper'd ; ſo much che dies with Sur feits, and our Mind 
more early they climb to this with Arguiſnes. Of our Power: 


49 fc not to deſend one's ſelf. Fhis Liberafiry. And if cheſe kill chem- 
Defence, becauſe Beaſts neꝑlett, f ſelves, they do it in their” beſt 


and à lau leſs Liberty: yea, of of Flows Exceſs, which changes the 


298  Arhenfan Spox. 
ſee all ber ImperfeFims, —as her No. Tech, NS One-Leg, and 
* frighted them all away, INE, 

* [He _ to meet a 25 Join | 

Like Spencer's Knight, Cc. 

See Spencer's Fairy 5 15 In une of the Aff Chants 5—inſtead of 
an old Witch, the Knigbt found a brisk. Joung Lady. 12125 

When Phche, Ke. ran 
he fear d a Prugun, &c.) 

Pſyche was requitd; by the Oracle to be 676: 4 ts 4 Dragon, a; 
Andromeda to the Whzlz—=—=When in pops Cupid, like Perſeus hin. 
ſelf, ſets her at liberty, bier her home, and ullthat 

She may five Hike Etheldrrda, undefil d,) 

Vid. Fullers Church-Hiftcry, J. 91. Thu e would yu 

think it, was marry'd to a Prince and a King, and yer by her ow 


. Defire, liv'd ſtill as Pure a Virgin as vey her Mother was 


when (he was bon, 


? 36 1% i6;} 


T * 
. 0 d 0 
_—_— 2 TIEN T 2 th 4. 1 44 17 
— — 


par LXXVI. 


That all Things kill enſues 


. effect their own Death a} Horſes und! other Beaſts," they 
living things are impor- chat inherit moſt Courage, will 
run'd, not by Nature only, which run to their own Deaths, neithet 
perfeas chem, bat by Art and] ſollicited by Spurs which they 


by the moſt unwortiiy Soul, Valtant kill Rimſelf, who can ex- 
which therefore neither will nor ſcuſe the 2Gbward? Or how hal 
work, affect an End, a berfection, [Man be free from this, ſince the 
a Death; this they ſpend their} arſt Man taught us this, except 
Spirits to attain; this arclind,fwe cannot kill our ſelves, be. 
they languiſh and wither. * And cauſe he killa us all? Let (ell 

ſomething” thou'd repair this oom. 
rs Induſtry warm'd,'cheriſh'd, mon Ruin, we daily kill our Bd 


Perfection, this Death. And if} Remembripg Eilts our Memory; 
amongſt Men not to defentt, de to of Affections, Whoredom c 
kill, what a heinous'Selfrmurder Luft ; of Virtues, Giving kill 


they kill themſelves; becauſe they [and fupreme perfection: 
exceed us in Number, Strength, after Perfektion immediately fol- 


Natures 
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Natures and the Names, and, own Death ; yea the Frame of the 
makes them not the ſame things. | whole World, becauſe it began, 
If then the beſt things kill them · muſt die. Then what could kill 
ſelves ſooneſt (for no Affection the World but it ſelf, ſince out of 
endures, and all things labour to it nothing is 
this Perfecliun) all travel to their | 


Dae; XXII. 
That it is poſſible to find ſome Virtue in ſome Women, 
Am not ſo courageous, that I 


[ dare defend Women, or pro- have ſeldom ſeen one who con- 
nounce them good; yet we ſee ſumes his Subſtance and Body 
Phyſicians allow ſome Virrue in upon them, eſcape: Diſeaſes or 
every Poiſon : Then why ſhou'd.| Beggery ; and this is their Ju- 
we except Women 2 tince cer- ſtice. And if Suum cotque dare 


E 


Revengers of the ſame Sins. For 


rinly they are good for Phyſick 
at leaſt, Io as ſome. Wine is good 
for a Fever. And 'xho they are 
the Occationers - of many Sins, 
they are alſo the Puniſhers and 


T, anguam non liceat mild 


And who may doubt of great 
Wiſdom in chem, chat doth but 
obſerve with how much labour 
and cunning our Juſtices and o- 
ther Diſpenſers of the Laws ſtudy 
to embrace them, and how Zea- 
louſly our Preachers dehott Men 
from them, only by urging thoſe; 
Subtilties, and Policies, and Wiſ- 
dom which are in them? Or 
who can deny them a good mea ; 
ſure of Fortitude, if he corift- 


der how valiant Men they have 


overthrown 5 and being chem- 
ſelves overchrown, how ' much: 
and how. patiently: they bear? 


7 


be the fulfilling of all Civil Ju- 
ſlice, they ate moſt juſt, for they 
deny that which is theirs to 
d Man. 33-2011 $133 \ 


[ 


Puelle negat. i K. 


And tho they be moſt intempe- 

rate, I care not, for I under- 
tock to furniſh, them with ſome 
Virrue, not witch all. Neceſſity, 
which makes even bad things 
good, prevails alſo for them; 
for we muſt ſay of them, as of 
ſome ſharp pinching Laws, If 
. Men were free from Infirmities, 
they were needleſs, Theſe or 
none muſt ſerve for Reaſons, and 
iris my great happineſs that Ex- 
amples prove not Rules; for to 
confirm this Opinion, the World 
yields nor one Example. 


. þ 1 


Parador 
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Paravor LXXXVII. 


| The Vicar of Bray : Or a Paradox in Praiſe of tbe 


Turncoat Clergy. 


HAT Clergymen are changeable, and teach | 
T That now, ue which they will to morrow preach, 
ruth; bur that in this 
Their Variation they do ought amiſs. 

1 ſtedfaſtly deny: The World we ll 

Preſerves it ſelt by Mutability ; 

And by an Imitation each thing in it 

Preſerves it ſelf by changing ev'ry minute. 

The Heavenly Orbs do move and change, and theres 
The much-admired Muſick of the Spheres; 

The Sun, the Afoov, the Stars do always vary, 

The Times turn round ſtill, nothing ſtationary : 

Why then ſhou'd we blame Clergymen, that do, 
Becauſe they re Heavenly, like the Heavens go? 

Nay th' Earth it ſelf, on which we tread (they ſay) 
Turns round, and's moving ſtill ; then why not they? 
Our Bodies ſtill are changing from our Birth, 

Till they return to their firſt Matter, Earth. 

We draw in Air and Food, that Air and Food 
Incorporates, and turns our Fleſh and Blood: 

Then we breathe out our ſelves in Sweat, and vent 

Our Fleſh and Blood by Uſe and Excrement 

With ſuch continual Change, that none can ſay, 

He's the ſame Man thar he was yeſterday. 

Beſides, all Creatures cannot chuſe but be 

By much the worſe for their Stability ; 

For ſtanding Pools corrupt, while running Springs 
Yield ſweer Refreſhment to all other things. 

The higheſt Church-things oſt'neſt change, we know, 
The Weathercock that ſtands o'th* top does fo : 
The Bells when rung in C beſt do pleaſe ; 
The Nightingal, that Minſtrel of the Trees, 
Varies her Note, while the dull Cuckoo fiogs 
Only one Note, no Auditory brings. 

Why then ſhou'd we admire our Levites Change; 
Since tis their nat'ral Motion? *Tis not ſtrange 
To fee a Fiſh to ſwim, or Eagle fly; | 
Nor is their. Protean Mutability 

More worth our wonder, but ris ſo in 

It merits our Applauſe and Imitation. 


Is an undoubted 
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But I conclude, leſt while I ſpeak of Change, 
I ſhall too far upon one Subject range; 


And ſo become Unchangeable, and by 
My Practice give my Doctrine here the lye. 


—_—_— 


Paradox LXXXIX. 
That Old Men are more fantaſtick than Toung. 


HO reads this Paradox, chang'd with patience their own 
doubtleſs thinks me | Bodies, much of their Laws, 
more fantaſtick now, than I was | much of their Languages; yea 
yeſterday, when I did not think | their Religion; yet they accuſe | 
thus: And if one day make. this | us. To be Amorous, is proper and 
ſenfible Change in Men, what] natural in a young Man, but in an 
will the Burden of many years? o Man moſt ſantaſtick. And 
To be fantaſtick in young Men is] that ridling Humour of Fealouſy, 
unceitful Diſtemperature, and a | which ſeeks and wou'd not find, 
witty Madneſs; but in old Men, | which requires and repents his 
nhoſe Senſes are wither'd, it be- Knowledg, is in them moſt com- 
comes natural, therefore more] mon, et moſt fantaſtich.. Yea, 
full and perfect. For as when] that which falls ſeldom on young 
wefſleep our Fancy is moſt ſtrong, Men, is in them moſt fantaſtick 
foitis in Age, which is a Slum-] and natural, that is, Covetouſneſs 
ber of the deep Sleep of Death. | even at their Journy's end, to 
They tax us with Inconſſancy, | make great Proviſion: for tis to 
which in themſelves young they | be obſerv'd, that Covetouſneſs is ? 
alow'd ; ſo that reproving that the only Sin that grows young as 
which they did approve, their| Men grow old. Is any Habit of 
Inconſtancy exceederh ours, be- young Men ſo fantaſtick, as in the 
cauſe they have chang'd once, hotreſt Seaſons ro be double- 
more than we. Yea, they — gown'd or hooded, like our Grand- 
more idly buſy d in conceited Ap- fathers ? Or ſeems it fo ridicu- 
parel than we; for we, when we lous ro wear long Hair, as to 
are melancholy, wear black ; wear none? Truly, as among 
when Luſty, green; when forſaken, | the Philoſophers the Sceptick, who 
tm; pleaſing our own inward} doubts all, was more contentious | 
Affections: But they preſcribe| than either the Dogmatick who 
Laws, and conſtrain the Noble, | affirms, or Academick who denies 
the Scholar, the Merchant, and| al; ſo are theſe old Men (who 
al Eftates to a certain Habit. are led by their own Humaurs ) 
The old Men of our time have!-more fantaſtick, than young. 


| Dd Parador 


Athenian 


Spot. 


Paradox XC. 
That Nature is our worſt Guide, 


HALL ſhe be Guide to all 


Creatures, which is her ſelf 
one? Or it ſhe allo have a 
Guide, ſhall any Creature have a 
better Guide than we? The Aft- 
tections of Luſt and Anger, yea 
even to err, is natural; ſhall we 
follow theſe? Can ſhe be a 
good Guide ro us, which hath 


. corrupted not us only, but her 


felf? Was not the Firſt Man, 
by the Deſire of Knowledg, cor- 
rupted even in the whiteſt Integrity 
of Nature? And did not Nature 
(if Nature did any thing) infuſe 
into him this Defire of Knowledg, 
and fo this Corruption in him into 


us? If by Nature we ſhall un- 


derſtand. our Eſence, our Defini- 
tion. or Reaſon, then this being 
alike common to all (the Idiot 
and the Wizard being equally 
reaſonable) why ſhou'd not all 
Men, having equally all one Na- 


ture, follow one courſe ? Or if we 


ſhall underſtand our Inclinations ; 
alas! how unable a Guide is that 


which follows the Temperature of 


our ſlimy Boes? For we can- 
not ſay that we derive our Incli- 
rations, our Minds, or Souls from 
our Parents by any way : to fay 
that it is all from all, is Error in 
Nea/on, for then with the firſt no- 
tl ing remains; or is a part from 
al, is Error in Experience, for 
then this part equally imparted 
to many Children, would, like 


C. Hel lind Lands, in few Gene- 


rations become nothing; or to 
fay it by Communication, is Error 


ue Ii, for to communicate 


che Ability of communicating 
whole Eſſence with any but God, 
is utter Blaſphemy. And if thou 
hit thy Father's Nature and Incli. 
nation, he alſo had his Father's , 
and ſo climbing up, all comes ot 
one Man, and have one Nature, 
all ſhall embrace one Courſe : but 
that cannot be, therefore our 
Complexions and whole Bodies we 
inherit from Parents ; our Incli. 
nations and Minds follow that; 
for our Mind is heavy in our B- 
dys Affictions, and rejoices in 
our Body's Pleaſures, How then 
ſhall this Nature govern us, that 
is govern'd by the worſt part of 
us? Nature, tho oft chasd away, 
it will return, tis true; but thoſe 
good Motions and Inſpirations which 
be our Guides, muſt be woo'd, 
courted, and welcom'd, or elſe 
chey abandon us. And that old 
Axiom, nibil invita, &c. muſt 
not be ſaid thou ſhalt, but thou 
wilt do nothing againſt Nature; 
ſo unwilling he notes us to curb 
our natural Appetites, We all 
our Baſtards always cur natural 
Iſſue ; and we define a Fool by 
nothing ſo ordinary, as by the 
name of Natural, And that 
poor Knowledg whereby we con- 
ceive what Rain is, what Wird, 
what Thunder, we call Aetaply- 
ſical, Supernatural; ſuch ſmall 
things, ſuch no things do we al. 
low to our pliant Nature's Appre- 
henſion. Laſtly, by 2 
her, we loſe rhe pleaſant a 

lawful Commodities of this Lite, 


for we ſhall drink Water and eat 
Roots, 


Roots, and thoſe not ſweet and 
delicare, as now by man's Art 
and Induſtry they are made: 
We ſhall loſe all che Neceſſities 
of Societies, Laws, Arts, and 
Sciences, Which are all the Work- 
manſhip of Man ; yea, we ſhall 
lack the laſt beſt Refuge of Mi. 
ſery, Death, becauſe no Death is 


ih 
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natural : forif ye will not dare 
to call all Death violent (tho 1 ſee 
not why Sickneſſes be not /7olences) 
yer the Cauſes of all Deaths pro- 
ceed from the Defe# of that which 
Nature made perfect, and would 
preſerve, and therefore are all 
againſt Nature, 


f a 
— 


Paradox XCl. 


In Praiſe of a Miſer, By the ſame that was courted by 
the old Gentleman mention'd in Paradox 81. 


Worthy Sir, 
INCE Mony commands all 
things, and you command 
that, of what extent muſt m 
Empire be, that have the Domi- 
nion over you, as you let me un- 


derſtand! And over a Perſon who 


hath all the Arts, not only to 
keep, but to improve his Wealth, 
and by ſuch laudable ways, tend- 
ing to the Increaſe of Piety, and 
the Good of the Commonwealth 
By ruining of Widows and Or- 
phans, you raiſe Objects for Cha- 
rity; and if ſome did nor make 
Objects, others wou'd want Ob- 
jects to exerciſe their Charity 
upon, and ſo Charity wou'd be 
baniſh'd out of the World. You 
prevent young Heirs (committed 
to your charge) from being de- 
bauch'd with the allurements 
and Temptations of the World, 
by cheating them of their Eſtates. 
By your ſupplying of Prodigals, 
you occaſion the Circulation of 
Mony; and if you take their 
Land at half the Value, it is yet 
a kindneſs to them, ſince you 
disburden chem of a Load above 


4 


their management. If you lend 
Mony to young Merchants at Forty 
in the Hundred on good Pledges, 
to pay foreign Bills and Cuſtom, 
you occaſion thereby that che 
King hath his Due, and the Mer- 
chant is kept on his legs: And 
ſince it is the Will of Heaven 
that ſome ſhou'd fall and others 
riſe, you are the Inſtruments of 
Providence, to pull down the 
firſt, to make room for the laſt. 
You are the moſt loving Huſ- 
bands in the world, ſince you 


— — 


your ſelves, ſending them to 
Heaven thro afflictions, whilſt 
you are contented your felves to 
run headlong to Hell chro Oppret- 
ſions; and the moſt render Fa- 
rhers in nature, going fo the 
Devil your ſelves, to make your 
Children great in the World; 
nay, your laſt Breath expires in 
an Act of Juſtice, ſor then you 
give the Devil his due, and de- 
fraud him not of his Purchaſe, 


pains to make you his own. What 


W 


[II 


cho your Memory ſtink and rot? 
0. 


love your Wives infinitely above 


after he hath taken fo much 


Why ſhou'd that fare better than 
the Body, which at the beſt muſt 
ſtink and rot? Bur fince it 1s 
neceſſary I ſhou'd ſhake hands 
wich all Pleaſures, which I muſt 
expect to be debar'd of when I 
am yaur Wite (except you wou'd 
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Aony) and alſo to take leave of 
all my Friends, not being likely 
then to be in a Capacity of — 
ceiving Viſits: All which when 
I have done ro my ſatisfaction, 
you ſhall receive Advice theres, 


let me out to uje, as well as your 


TO | — 


from 
Sir, &c, 


21 


—— 


Then down again, 
Without Uneaſineſs or 
To Lice and Dogs, 


II. 


With us did roar; 
When they, alas, 


As well as they? 


Parador XCl. 
Being a Pindarique in Praiſe of a Grunting Hog. 


Reeborn Pindarich never does refuſe, 
Either a lofty, or a humble Muſe : 
Now in proud Sophoclean Buskins fings, 
Of Heroes and of Kings, | 
Mighty Numbers, mighty Things ; 
Now out of ſight the flies, 
Rowing with gaudy Wings 
A- croſs the ſtormy Skies; 


Her felt ſhe flings, 


To Cows and Hogs, 
And follows their melodious Grunting o'er the Plain. 


Harmonious Hog, draw near! 
No bloody Buccher's here, 
Thou need'ſt not fear: 
Harmonious Hog draw near; and from thy n Snout, 
Whilſt we attend with Ear, 
Like thine prick d up, devout; 
To taſte thy Sugry Voice, which here and there, 
With wanton Curls, vibrates around the circling Air. 
Harmonious Hog / warble ſome Anthem our, 
As ſweet as choſe which quivering Monks i in days of yore 


That the hard-hearted Abbot ſuch a Coyl ſhou'd keep, 
And cheat em of their firſt, their ſweeteſt Sleep; 
When they were ferretted up to Midnight Maſs : 
Why ſhou'd nor other Pigs on Organs play, 


Pain, 


II, 
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h III. | 
Dear Hog / thou King of Meat! 
So near thy Lord Mankind, 
The niceſt Taſte can ſcarce a difference find 
No more may I thy glorious Gammons eat! 
9 one 1 5 5 e 
Partake of the free Farmer's Chriſtmas Store, 
Black Puddings which with Fat wou'd.make your mouths run o'er; | 
If I, tho I ſhould ne'er ſo long before the Sentence ſtay, 
And in my large Ears Scale, the thing ne'er ſo diſcreetly weigh, 
If I can find a difference 1n rhe Notes, 
Belch'd from th* applauded Throats 
Of rotren Playhouſe Songſters All-Divine, Wes 
If any difference I can find between their Notes and thine : 
A noiſe they keep with Tune, and oyt of Tune, 
And Round and Flat, 
High, Low, and This and That, 
That Algebra, or Thou or - might underſtand as ſoon. 
V | 


Like the .confounding Lutes innumerable Strings, 
One of them ings; 
Thy eaſier Muſick's ten times more divine; 
More like the one-ſtring'd, deep, majeſtick Trump-Marine : 
Prithee ſtrike up, and cheer this drooping Heart of mine! 
Not the ſweet Harp that's claim'd by Few, 
Nor that which to the far more antient Welch belongs, 
Nor that which the Wild Iriſh uſe, 
Frighting een their own Wolves with loud Hubbubbaboos, 
2 Nor Indian Dance, with Indian Songs, 
Nor yet | 
(Which how ſhou'd I fo long forget? 
The Crown of all the reſt, 
The very Cream o'th' Jeſt) 
Amphion's noble Bre — the Tongs: 
Nor the Poetick Jordan bite his Thumbs, | 
At the bold word, my Lord Mayor's Flutes and Kettledrums ; 
| _ Not all this Inſtrumental dare 
With thy ſoft, raviſhing Muſick e er compare. 


a NOTES. 

" [ Not that which the Wild Iriſh uſe, | | 
; * een their own Wolves with loud Hubbubbaboos.) 
Tis 4 Cuſtom of the Iriſh, when any thing is ſtoln, or other ſudden 
Accident, preſently to ſet up that Note, Hubbubbaboo ; the next that 
bears it does the like, and ſo Intelligence is convey'd ſwifter than by 
avy Hue and Cry with us. | 


Nor Indian Dance, with Indian Songs.] 


A Taſte of whoſe Humour and Harmony has been often enough pre- 


feel at the Playlunſe by the Indian Girls. 
: Dd 3 JIaradox 
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. 
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Parador XCIII. 


In Praiſe of Deformity; or, a Paradox proving that it 
is better to be Foul than Fair, 


\ 


Body and a hard-favour'd Face is 
to be eſteem d, principally in 
Women (for in Men it was ne- 
ver in ſo great requeſt) how ma- 
ny amorous Sparks are daily to 
be ſeen, under an ill-favour'd 
Countenance, and deform'd Bo- 
dy, choicely hid and cover'd ; 
which in a fair Face finely po- 
lith'd, gives often occafion of 
leud Flames and cruel Paſſions ? 
Bur the ſtrong and invincible Bul- 
wark, which the foul Face (nor 
only of old, but 1:kewiſe in theſe 
times) hath erected for it ſelf, 
will encounter the Fires of Love 


that are ſo dangerous. Do you 


believe, Reader, if fair Helen the 
Greek, and the gentle Trojan 
Shepherd, had been hard-favour'd 
or detorm'd in Perſon, that the 


HO knoweth not, how |Greehs would ever have taken fo 
much the Deformity of much Pains in purſuing them? 
Nor had poor Troy endur'd ſuch 
cruel Ruin and Deſtruction, in a 


long Deſcription whereof ſo ma- 
ny great Wits were tir'd. 

And if we ſhall compare and 
unite together the Beauty of the 
Mind with that of the Body, 
ſhall we not find a greater num. 
ber of deformed People to be more 
wiſe and ingemious than the Fair 
and Beautiful? Ler So#ates be 
our Witneſs, whom the Hiſtori- 
ans and antient Figures repreſent, 
to be as ill tavour'd as might be: 
notu ich{tanding, by the Oracle 
of Apollo, he was acknowledg d 


Eſop, the moſt excellent Fabuliſt, 
was in Form of Body ſtrange and 


bs | 


His livid Eyes retreated 'from the Day, 
Deep in their hollow Orbits bury'd lay : 


This Shoulder elevated, that depreſs d, 


His Back-bone ſtarting out drew in his Breaft, 


And his foul Chin his odious Boſom preſs'd : 
Long little Legs, ſuch has the flalking Crane, 
His ſhort ill-figur*d Body did ſuſtain. | 


Nevertheleſs, as each one may vertheleſs they were of excellent 


read, he was moſt rich in Vir 
tues, and in Spirit (beyond all 
others) moſt excellent. 

Of great Deformity were the 
Philoſophers, Zeno and 4rijtotle, 
Empedocles foully compos'd, and 


Galba a very ugly Figure; ne- 


Tempers. Could any impeach 
the Deformiry of Philopæmes, 


[who afrer he was ſeen to be 1 


good and hardy Soldier, cane 
ro the Diznity of 4 moſt vs. 
liant Captain ? And was he 0 
[reverenc'd among his People - 


to be the wiſeſt man of his time. 


- 
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Conſider, Reader, on ſuch as are 
of fair Complexion and very far, 
and you ſhall commonly find 
them to be ſickly, more weak, and 
leſs able to travel; more ſoft, 
delicate and effeminate than the 
other kind of people. Again, 
you ſhall ſeldom ſee it happen, 
that in a beautiful Body there is 
much Chaſtiry, becauſe it is to be 
kept with great Difficulty, being 
by ſo many ſought after ſo ear- 
neſtly. | n 
What ſhall we fay of ſuch, 
who (not contenting themſelves 
with Nature) do daily frame very 
great Complaints againſt her. But 
of ſuch Fools I demand, ſeeing 
Nature (the moſt careful and 


diſcreet Mother of all things) 


hath given them what ſhe thought 
meet and profitable in the Form 
of their Bodies; for what Cauſe 
they ſhould be - diſpleas'd with 
her? Nature gives not to her 


Friends the Things that may 
quickly be wafted by Sickneſs, or 


overthrown by the courſe of Age ; 
therefore true Liberality is 
known, by the firm and long 
Continuance of the Gift be- 


ſtow'd upon any one; and what 


ſee you of leſs Permanence than 
Beauty? | 

Conſider how it hath headlong 
thrown down young People into 
ſecret Griefs and perilluus Dangers, 
and allur'd them to ſuch hateful 
Sins, as right happy might he 
count himfelf, that could eſcape 
them with his Honour unſtain d. 
Contrariwiſe, note the Good and 
Profit aceruing by Deformity, when 
all they in general, that of old 
time have been, and yet at this 
day are ſtudious in Chaſtity, do 
openly confeſs, that nothing hath 
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his high and excellent Virtues ? 
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like force' in them to tame and 
check the Luſt of the Fleſh, nei- 
ther long Watchings, grievous 
Diſciplines, or continual Faſt ings, 
as one only look upon an ill: fa- 
fayour'd and deform'd Perſon. 
Hence enſueth that, which is 
us'd as a common Proverb, con- 
cerning a very foul deform'd 
Woman, that ſhe ſerveth 46 4 
good Receipt and ſovereizn Remedy 
againſt fleſhly Temptations. 

O ſacred and precious Defor- 
mity, dearly belov'd of Chaſtity, 
free from all ſcandalous Dangers, 
and a firm Rampart againſt all a- 
morous Aſſaults! O what Deſire 
I have to perſuade my Friends, 
how they ſhould know (hence- 
forth) to adorn and embellith 
themſelves with'the Beauty that 
for ever endureth ! I mean that 
Beauty, that keeps us Company 
even to our Grave, and leaves us 
not till the lateſt Gaſp: That 
which we may truly -call our own, 
no way due or attributable to our 
Parents. Gainſay me who pleaſe, 
I will reſt my ſelf on this Opini- 
on, that much better is it ro be 
adorn'd with ſuch a Colour, than 
to truſt or repoſe only in bor- 
row'd corporeal Beauty, which ſo 
eaſily corrupteth, even by the 
leaſt touch of any Fever that may 
come upon us. . 

I remember a young Maiden of 
Perigourd, who perceiving her 
Beauty to be a very great and ca- 
pical Enemy to her good Fame, 
and that in regard thereof ſhe 
was daily requir'd and ſollicited 
by many young Gallants ; her 
ſelf with a Raſor, or ſome piece 
of Silver made ſharp for the 
purpoſe, ſo disfigur'd her fair 
Face, thar her rwo Cheeks, which 


ſeem'd before like Roſes or ſhin- 
| Dd 4 ing 
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ing Carbuncles, contain'd no- Truth from Falſhood, bur that 
thing at all of their former and |deform'd People deſerv'd nure 


natural-Beauty. The like Act did 


Praiſe than the Beautiful; nor is 


many wiſe Damſels and holy Vir- it without cauſe, conſidering ſuch 
gins of the Primitive Church. as are hard- favour'd, are com- 

What ſay you of our Courte- |mon]y chaſte, humble, ingenious, 
Lans ? whom God (by his eſpe- holy, and have ever ſome ſweet 
cial Grace) having not given the [commendable Grace. 


Gift, to be the faireſt of all o- 
ther; how daily they ceaſe not 


But for them that boaſt of 
Beauty, I leave to you, Reader, 


to invent new and ſtrange manners the conſideration o their Beha- 
of Paintings, to counterfeit andjviour, which is oftentimes fo 


diſguiſe their Age and firſt na- 
tural Shape, with falſe Hairs, 
Spaniſh White, Pomades, Targon, 
diſtil'd Waters, pounded Drugs, 
Oils, Pouders and other Follies, 
too long to be recounted. ' Of- 
tentimes they ſnave or burn their 
artificial Hair, and then again, 
rub, ſlich, chafe and waſh them 


counterfeit, as nothing can be ſaid 
to * lefs with Nature. You 
ſhall ſee them of lofry Counte- 
nance, inconſtant Demeanor, and 
wandring Looks. Then let none 
deny, bur conclude that it is much 
better to be foul than fair: and 
let no Adverſary reply againſt 
this Aſſertion; for I am deter- 


ſelyes, only to ſeem fair ; yet] min d, and ſufficiently furniſh'd, 


notwithſtanding, look on them 
at Night or in the Morning, and 


to make him anſwer, _ 
Had I no more but the Teſti- 


you ſhall find them more deform'd|mony of Theophraſtus, who hath 
than before. But what enſuerh|left us in Writing, that bodily 


ſoon after upon this great Indul-. 
God, 


0 


Beauty is nothing elſe but ſecret De- 


try? Sin, Death, and the Anger of [ceit , and he that will not here- 


wich content himſelf, to him ler 


5 Never was Lof any other mind, |me produce the Saying of Ther 
ſince the time I had power of|critus, That Beauty is an unknown 
reaſon, to diſcern . and know Detriment. 755 


— 


Parador 
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XCIV. 


In Praiſe of a Sbock-Bitch. 


Latin go, 


And Priſcian crack d from Top to Toe, | 


by lofty Greek : and 


ince he at School full often ſo 


Miſus'd us; 


From High and mighty Lines 1 fall, 
Ar powerful Shock's imperious Call, 


And now in downright Doggrel crawl 
% 5 


My Muſe foes 


Tp 


E 


„ o for ſome Album Græcum now! 
. Twould clear my muſty Pipes I trow, 


Come hither Shock, T'll ne'er complain, 


Covering his Miſtreſſes ſurpaſ- 


. Athenian Spozt. ' 
Tho my froze Hog's Head &en is burſt *, - 
III do what none before e'er durſt, 


And on her Praiſes make the firſt 


Adventure; 


Then would I yelp as loud as chou ?, 
a Old Stentor. 


Nor kick thee from my Lap again, 
Tho other Lips thy Mouth ſo dain- 
32. ty touches; ö 


Give me one Buſs, III prize thee more 


Than tinſ;Pd Lord does brazen Whore ; 


Or than or than or than——— or than 
Let louſy Poets fit and chat 

Of Money, and they know not what. 

Of Love, and Honour, and all thar, 

| So filly? 


Ler Play-houſe Hero's live or die, 
Or ſpew, or ſtink, or ſwear, or lie, 


Io court the Glance of one bright Eye 


| +7, | From Philly? 
Let the entranced loving Aſs 
A Picture woo, and buſs the Glaſs, 


ſing Beauty 1 


Then ſteal from cowley, or from Done 


(Since none will miſs em when they're gone) 
Two hundred thouſand Stanza's on * 
| Wh - Her Shoo- cy! 
All other Fairs avaunt, avaunt, 8 
For Shock's ſweet Praiſe my Muſe muſt chaunt, 
And. ſweat (ah, wou'd ſhe wou'd !) in Rant? 
Extatic. | 
*Tis Shock alone is my Deſire, 
She does my addled Pate inſpire 
As much as any Muſe with Fire 
View every Limb in every part = 
From Head to Tail, from Rump to Heart, 
You'll find ſhe not one Pin from Art | 
| Has gotten ; 


When 2 Dames ſo gaudy, tho 


They dreſs their Mouths in Pimlico, 
A Dog won't touch them, they are fo 8 
7 ye THY og Ripe-rotten, 

; Muſe, 
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Muſe, what d'you mean? what Fleſh can ſtay, 
And dive in Helicon to day, 

* Or ſwim in any Streams but A- 

* qua vitæ ? 

| Pur up your Pipes, to Dinner go, 

Whiiſt I diſmiſs the Gueſts below: 
You're welcome Gentlemen, and ſo 


— — 
> . N A Jo 
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| | NOTES. | con 
Let lofty Greek and Latin go.) tha 


And here let me tell you is a fair occaſion to give you to under n 
the Author has a ſmatch of Latin Verſes too for ſome wer 
made beſore theſe Engliſh on the ſame Subje# : But for fear of clq- 
ping in & falſe Concord or Poſition, or ſo ( the very thoughts where 
rr) be dreadful, as long as I can unbutton my Breeches ) I think ea 
beſt as tis. - | 
Tho my froze Hog's head een is burſt. ] and 

See the Academy del* Cimento, and others, about the nature fl Nl. 
Freezing, which rarifies and dilates, not condenſes or leſſens the Water, 
Thus a Veſſel ſtopt cloſe, with no vent, when frozen, if preciſely ful, ** 
will burſt out the Hoops for Enlargement. } 


| 'Twas in the middle of a great Froft theſe were wrote, 
| > [Then would I yelp as loud as thou 

Old Stentor ) 7 

| A ſpeaking il © 


Stentor was a kind of a City Cryer in Homer, 
| Trumpet was but a Bagpipe to him (tho by their Names they ſhull 
| be Couſins) he would lift up his Voice juſt as loud as fifty men, not m An 
more, nor one leſs, | 

+ [Two hundred thouſand Stanza's on * 
| Her Shooety.] *' H 

Fuſt ſo many in Quevedo's Buſcon, the Poet makes on a Pin d © 
from his Miſtreſss Sleeve I think ſincerely a greater Paraii 
han all mine put together, 

* { And ſweat (ah, wou'd ſhe wou'd) in Rant 


F nay 
Once more, left you ſhnuld forget it, twas very cold Weather vin 
his was on the Anvil, 325. "x" | 


„„ Pate 


rand 
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Parador XCV. 
That Brutes have Reaſon, 


Judg no Paradox in this Vo- 

lume 15 more contrary to the 
common Sentiments of Mankind 
than this, That Brutes have Rea- 
ſm; and *ris almoſt impoſſible 
there ſhould be a fair Diſcuſſion 
of this Matter, becauſe Men are 
Parties ; and none 1s competent 
to derermine the Queſtion bur 
either he that is above both Man 
and Beaſt, or equally partici- 
pates of both: it being as likely 
in the general Cauſe, as *ris uſual 
in all particular, that men will 
urogate the Advantage to their 
own Species. Vet Man's Domi- 
non over Beaſts, the Conforma- 
tion of his Body, the Operations 
of his Mind, and the Works of 
both compar'd to thoſe of other 
Animals, ſeem to decide the 
Queſtion. For Man alone knows, 
not only God, and the other 
Creatures, bur alſo himſelf, by a 
reflection of the Underſtanding, 
which is the higheſt act of Rea- 
ſon. His Body alone is ſhap'd ſo 
chat his Eyes are erected towards 
Heaven, his Members are flexjble 


and ver ſatile, eſpecially his Hand 
(the Organ of Organs) he fits! 
down moſt commodiouſly and 
gracefully at the exerciſing of all 
Arts; and his manifold artificial 
productions, perfecting and ſur- 
paſſing thoſe of Nature, find no- 
thing comparable to them a- 
mongſt thoſe of other Animals. 
And therefore I adhere to the 
Holy Scripture, which denies un- 


derſtanding to Beaſts ; and to 


| 


Animals, 


1 


what Antiquity, eſpecially Philo- 
ſophy, determines, which hath. 
found no more peculiar difference 
whereby to diſtinguiſh Man from 


Beaſt chan Reaſon. 
But to my Paradox: Since Re 


1 


ſon is the hand of Judgment, as 
the Speech is of Reaſon, and the 
Hand ir felf is the Iaſtrumenc 
ſubſervient ro Speech; one of 
theſe degrees muſt lead us to the 


knowledg of the other. 


I mean, 


that fince Reaſon is the hand of 
the Judgment, ſuch Animals as 
ſhall be found to have Judgment, 
can no more be without Reaſon 


than a Man naturally without 


4 


hand. Now all are conſtrain'd 
to acknowledg ſome judgment in 


for otherwiſe they 


could not exerciſe the Functions 
of their external and internal | 


Senſes, which divers have in 


4 


more eminent degree than we. 
They have a common Senſe; tor 
they diſtinguiſh the Objects of 
the Senſes; a Fancy, ſince they 
are all equally led to ſenſible 
good; many of them are in- 
du'd with memory, as Dogs and 
Horſes, who bark and neigh in 


their Sleep; 


which cannot be 


done but by ſome higher Facul- 
ty, uniting and joining the Spe- 
cies drawn out of their memory: 
an effect not poſſible to proceed 
ſrom any other Cauſe than Rea- 
ſon. But that which removes all 
ſcruple, is, that they are capa- 
ble of Diſcipline; and there's 


no feat of Activity but they lea 


rn 
it 
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it ſooner than Man; witneſs the 
Elephants which danc'd upon 
the Rope at Rome, and the Apes 
which do as much here at this 
time; not to mention Dogs, Hor- 
ſes, and other Creatures which 
are manag'd, and Birds which 
are taught to ſpeak. 

It farther appears that Brutes 
have Reaſon by the Example of 
rhe Elephant, who before the 
Tinker was paid, try'd whether 
the Kertle (wherein he us'd to 
have his Food) was well mended, 
by filling ic with Water; of the 
Ox, who never drew up above a 
certain number of Buckets of 
Water ; of the Fox, who caus'd 
the Water in a Pitcher to aſcend 
by filling it with Stones, and al- 
Ways lays his Ear to a frozen 
River, to hear whether the Wa- 
rer moves under the Ice, betore 
he truſts himſelf upon it; of the 
Dog, who having ſcented two Paths, 
caſts himſelf into the third with- 
out S melling at all, and concludes 
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Beſides, Faculties are diſco- 
ver d by their Actions, and theſe 
are determin'd by their End. 
Now the Actions of Men and 
Beaſts are alike, and have the 
ſame End, Good, Profitable, De- 
lightful or Honeſt. There is no 
Controverſy concerning the two 
former. And Honeſty, which 
conſiſts in the exerciſe of Virtue, 
they have in an eminent degree, 
Witneſs the Courage of the Lion, 
in whom this Virtue is not pro- 
duc'd by Vanity or Intereſt, as it 
is in Men. Nor was it ever ſeen 
that Lions became Servants to o- 
ther Lions (as we ſee Men are to 
one another for want of Cou- 


rage) which prefer a thouſand 


Deaths before Servitude. Their 
Temperance and Continence is 
apparent, in that rhey are con- 
rented with Pleaſures lawful and 
neceſſary, not reſembling the diſ. 
orderly Appetites of Men, who 
not contented with one ſort of 
Food, depopulate the Air, the 


that the Tract of his Game; of Earth, and the Waters, rather 


rhe Car, which altho hungry, 
dares not cat the Meat ſhe ſees 
tor fear of the Whip which ſhe 
ſees not. All which are ſo many 
Syllogiſms. 1 

Further, that Brutes have Rea- 
ſon, appears by ſundry Animals, 
which gave Man the Knowledg of 
Building, as the Swallow; of 
Spinning, as the Spider; of 
hoarding Proviſions, as the Piſ- 
mire, to whoſe School Solomon 
ſends the Sluggard; of preſag- 
ing fair Weather, as the King's- 
filher ; the downfal of Houſes, 
as Rats and Mice; of making Cly- 
ſters, as the his; of letting 
Blood, as the Hippopotamus, or 
Sea:horſe :_ fo that *ris evident, 


Brutes hate Reaſon, 


to provoke than fatiate their 
Glutrony, The Fidelity of the 
Turtle, and rhe Cha$ftyot the 
Dove, are ſuch as have ſerv'd 
for a Compariſon, in the Can- 
ticles, of the Spouſe. The Fi- 
delity of the Dog to his Maſter 
exceeds that of Men. The Ra- 
ven is ſo continent, that tis ob- 
ſerv'd to live 600 years without 2 
Male, if her own happen to. be 
kill'd. For their good Conſtitu- 
tion gives them ſo long a Lite, 
which in Men, Nature or their 
own Diſorders terminate within a 
few years. , As for Fuſtice, the 
foundation of all human Laws, 
tis common to Beaſts with Men. 

Therefore . twas not without 


{Reafon that the firſt Age of In- 


uocence, 
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nocence, and afterwards Pythago- 


their Maſters is alledg'd by Iaiah, 


' poſes not only Reaſon in them, but 


him; Permitte illi ut homo ſit, 
Kc. Permit him (faith he) to 


phy nor Empire takes away Al- 
fections. 77 
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im, upon the account of his Me- 
tempſychoſis, ſpar'd the Lives of 
Beaſts ; that when God fav'd 
bur four Couple of all Mankind 
from the Deluge, he prelerv'd 
ſeven of - every clean Animal, 
and-made the Angel which with- 
ſtood the Prophet Balaam rather 
viſible to his Aſs than to him; 
that this Animal, and the Ox 
(whoſe acknowledgment towards 


to exprobriate to the Iſraelites 
their Ingratitude towards God) 
were the firſt Witneſſes of our 
$aviour's Birth, who commands us 
do be innocent and prudent, like 
fome of them. Which preſup- 


he may diſguiſe their Virtues, 


God, Intelligence in Angels, Rea- 
fon in Man, Inclination in inani- 
mate Bodies, is Inſtin& in Brutes. 


End better than Man, and is not 
ſo ſubject to Change as he, it 
may ſeem that a nobler Name 
ſhould be given to that Faculty 
which accompliſheth its Work 
beſt, -than ro that which is for 
the moſt part deficient therein. 
And theretore either a Brute hath 
more Reaſon than Man, or that 
which Man. calls Inſtin& in a 
Beaſt is more excellent than his 
Reaſon, a Faculty ordinarily faul- 


that they have more thereof than 


ty, ſubject to ſurprize and to be 
furpriz'd. 


* 


—— 


Parador XCVT. 


Mourning Joy: or a Paradox in praiſe of Sadneſs. © 


Wiſe Man is a Manas well 

as other Mortals: Seneca 
(aho was Germaniſſimus Stoicus, 
4 one calls him, a true bred 
Stack ) did confeſs as much: 
wn educo ſapientem ex hominum 
mmero, &c. And Antoninus ſir- 
nam'd the Philoſopher (who had 
imbibed as much Stoiciſm as any 
Other) did betray as much by the 
Tears that he ſhed for his Foſter- 
Father ; and when he ſeem'd by 
lome ſevere Gravities ro lament 
beyond Decorum, his Father 4nto- 
uu Pius ingenioully excus'd 


à Man; for neither Philoſo- 


* 


Seneca alſo in his conſolatory 
Epiſtle to Pohhbius, is fo far from 
condemning him for his Sorrow- 
ing, that he condemns thoſe that 
did condemn him, and calls them, 
Duræ mag is quam fortis prudent iæ 
Viros, rather hard-hearted than 
valiant Men. | 

An unchangeable Tenor and 


Temper of Affections is not only 


above the Conditions of Men, 
but of the holy Angels alſo : for 
they have an Alternation of Joys 


and Sorrows ; as they rejoice o- 


ver penitent Sinners, ſo they 
grieve and mourn for the Fall of 
a holy Man, or ſome bright Star 
in the Firmament of God's Church 
below. = 6 


Having 


Man, with whatever Cavillation 


ſaying, that what is Knowledg in 


For ſince a Beaſt attains to his 
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Having premis'd theſe Things 
(for the better underſtanding the 
following Paradox) I now pro- 
ceed ro the Mourning Foy, or 
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and the fame is expreſs'd in Sad. 
neſs or Mirth: but whether moſt 
of theſe ſuppos'd Winners are 
not rather berray'd than ſupport. 
ed; looſned, diforder'd and cor. 


Praiſe of Sadneſs. 

I know, but fear not, the Dan- 
ger of cheriſhing and defending 
1o unwelcom a Gueſt as Sadneſs. 
ſo ſhun'd, ſo abhor'd: For ſince 
I am well aſſur'd, they have con- 
demn'd rather her Countenance 
than her ſelf, and thar boch her 
Judg, Jury and Hangman, have 
been that airy Monſter Opinion, 
that taketh all upon truſt, and 
anſwers nothing with Reaſon; 
I was the rather inclin'd ro be 
her Friend, becauſe Opinion was 
her Enemy; the firſt proof of 
her Goodneſs, ſince ſhe is hated 
by ſo falſe and obſtinate an Enemy 
ro Wiſdom and Judgment. 

Firſt then, becauſe our human 
Weakneſs, and chiefly thoſe chat 
I defire to inſtrutt, underſtand 
beſt by Contraries; as Health is 
beſt known by Sickneſs, Plenty 
by Want; it is fit I ſhew them 
what Mirth is made ot, and over 
what a Troop ſhe commands; 
that beholding her, and her 
Band diſrob'd and anatomiz'd, 
weary and aſham'd of the Sight. 
they may by putting off their 
prejudicate Obſtinacies, be made 
firſt Hearers, and conſequently 
Obeyers of à worthier Conductor. 

That Mirch is a natural quality 
of Man's, I deny not; but with- 
al, I think it one of thoſe that 


he hath little cauſe to boaſt of: only inſtance in the Tranſports f 


jt is true that he makes Mirth 
and Sadneſs rhe *Ballance of his 
Affections and Paſſions, and is 
weigh'd by them. Thus he ac- 


rupted, than ſtrengthned, grown. 
ded and inſtruQted” I think hes 
is no Man that hath well ob- 
ſerv'd himſelf, and his Action; 
conſiderately, but will affirm, 
Who can doubt of this that know; 
che Slighrneſs of her Compoj- 
tion? Children make her of Bz. 
bies and Hobby-Horſes ; young 
Men of Sports, Hawks, Horſe, 
Dogs, or worſe; old Men of 
Riches ; Stateſmen of Adorem, 
Honour and Advancement; Wo- 
men of gay Clothes, many Lo 
vers and flattering Glaſſes: It i; 
one God they adore, tho wor. 
ſnip'd in ſeveral Shapes; and 
tho the difference amoneſt them 
makes them Deſpiſers of onea- 
nother's Choice, yer to the diſ- 
intereſted Beholder, they play al 
at one Game, tho not all for one 
Sum: Et que veneraris (5 que 
deſpicis, unus exæquabit cins, 

| Wehave touch'd the Aim and 
End, let us now ſee the Purſuers 
ind Adorers of Mirth, and they 
chat make her rhe Goddeſs af 
their Actions; a People either ſo 
light and imperceptible, as no- 
nothing can come beyond their 
Senſes; or ſo opinionative and 
obſtinate, or rather ſo drunk with 
Pleaſure, as they ſcarce know 
what they do or ſay. I hl 


a Lover that gains his Miſtreſs 
he ſmiles and capers at ev) 
word, and thus addrefſes I 
charming Celia. 


counts lis Winnings and Lofings,[ 


00 


00 
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When round my Neck your 
Gay be the Sun that Hour 


And as the Mirth of the fortu- | 
mace Lover is all Extaſy, ſo there 
; another ſort of Men that clap 
Mirth between them and their 
Conſciences, for fear of Corro- 
fives, that keep her up like a 
Ball, and run after her, to be the 
further off fron: themſelves, who 
might know, tho Vinum, Cantus, 
Smmg, commotiunculas illas pri- 
mas, non raro ſanarunt ire doloris, 
amris at nunquam ęgritudinem, 
que radices egit & fixit pedem. 
Tocharacterize theſe further then 
in gereral, were needleſs; for 
what ſhail the Picture need, 
Where the Original is ſo common? 
With what other are Brotnel- 
houſes and Taverns ſtuff d? Vo. 
lata, humile, ſervile, imbecillem, 
caducumq; cujus Statio & formi- 
ces O poping ſunt? What are 
the Inhabitants of Theaters, 
Masks, Feaſts, Triumphs, but 
ſuch as either acknowledg no God 
lo willingly as Mirth and Pleaſure; 
or ſuch as dare not come home 
into themſelves, for fear of their 
Errors and Miſcarriages? 

In the mean time, O poor 
Reaſon ! at how baſe a Price art 
thou fold? Or art thou but a 
Name without an Eſſence? or a 
broken Reed that the Will of 
Man dares not ſtay ir ſelf upon, 
for fear of falling? Or elſe what 
ablue-ey'd Choice is theirs, that 
for the moſt idle, momentary, 


Oh the dear Hour in which you did reſign - 


And in a Kiſs you ſaid, Tour Heart was mine. 
Thro each returning Tear may that Hour be 
Diſtinguiſh'd in the Rounds of all Eternity. 


Let him colle&# the Day to be more bright, 
Shine all that Hour, and all the zeſt be Night. 
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willing Arms did twine. 


in all his Light, 0 


and ſick Effects of Mirth and 
Pleaſure, exchange not only their 
time (which is unredeemable) 
but themſelves, which they think 
too well fold to repurchaſe ? 

But now it is fit I haſten to 
them, who ſeek not Mirth, bur 
are fought of her; for ſuch is 
the Luſt of Fortune's Benefits, 
as whilſt the Body feeleth her ſelf 
able to purchaſe her Deſires, and 
to gorge her Senſes, ſhe abandons 
her ſelf to all Senſualities, and 
rejoiceth in her own Fulneſs; to 
you then, upon whom none bur 
fair Winds have ever blown in 
this career of your ſuppos d Hap- 
pineſs, can you ſce for all your 
high and overtopping Places, your 
end and reſting Place? Or are you 
not rather the Arrows of the 
Omniporent Arm that are yet fly- 
ing, not at yours, but at his 
Mark ; and are nb more Owners 
of your own purpos'd Ends, than 
you were Cauſes of your own Be- 
gimings? In the mean time ef - 
teminared with your Proſperity, 
and as it were ſtill ſucking upon 
che Breaſt of Fortune, it ſhe 
rurns her Back and retires, how 
miſerable doth ſhe leave you ? 
Still bleating after the Tear, and 
like thoſe nice Creatures, that 
become tame with taking their 
Bread from others hands, unable 
to adminiſter to your ſelves the 
leaſt Help or Comfort. 


We 
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We do ſee that Nature and all | 
her Productions ſupports them 
and her felt by inceſſant Changes 
and Revolutions ; Generation and: 
Corruption being to the Earth 
like Rivers to the Sca, in a reſtleſs 
Current, and perpetual Progreſs. 
Do we ſee the Flouriſning and 


Spozt. 
as they that think themſelves 
Lords, are often the unworthieſt 
fort of Slaves; and their vyj. 
nionative Happineſs, the moſt 
wretched Miſery. Not unlike 
the mad Athenian, who imagin d 
himſelf poſſeſsd of all, when 
indeed he was true Ou ner but of 


Falling, not only of Kings and his own Diſtemper and Lunacy, 


Princes, but of Kingdoms and 
Commonwealths, Cities, Trophies, 
and whatſoever the vain Imagina- 
tion of Man hath contriv'd = 
the overcoming of Time? And 
can we upon ſome ſmall remnant 
of Fortune's Bounty, think to 
eſtabliſh a Perperuiry of Mirch 
and Pleaſure ? No, no, he that 
takes nor this time to provide for 
a World, and inthe midſt of his 
Pleaſures doth not think how 


To young Men there belong; 
more Pity, as well becauſe Na. 
ture hath her Hand in this their 
Thirſt of Pleaſure ; they being 
yer by the Heat of Blood, and 
the Quicknefs of their Spirits, and 


the Strength of their Senſes, jolly 


and gameſome : as alſo that it 
muſt be Time, and the Wounds 
and Scars, gotten by their wret- 
ched Carelefneſs, that muſt make 
them capable of Advice: Since 


frail and tranſitory they are, will (as Plutarch faith) cheir heady 


pay dearly for his Jollity ; when | 
ſurpriz'd by Death, or ſome Diſ- 


Paſſions and Pleaſures ſet over 


them more cruel and tyrannous 


aſter, they leave him in an in- ;Governors, than thoſe that had 


ſtant ſo much more miſerable 
than others, as he hath depended 


the Charge of their Minorties, 
Now who is it that leadeth this 


upon ſuch Uncertainties; with- jdiſtrated Dance of Youth, bur 


our which, his Life is moſt loath. 


Mirth? for whoſe ſake and Plea. 


' ſom unto him, and with which, ſures they are inſeparable Comps- 


Death moſt fearful and abhor'd. nions. What is irregular, indif- 
But to what end is all this ten- creet, unlawful, diſhoneſt ; nay, 
dred to the Adorers and Lovers what Laws, either of Man's, Na- 


of Mirth? Their Heads and Hearts 


ture's, or God's, are in theſe Ap- 


are already fill'd with their [prehenfions ſtrong enough to con- 


own Delights; which muſt be 
conſum d by Affliction, before the 


tain them within their Bounds! 
Galba in his Adoption of Pi, 


precious Balm of Sadneſs can amongſt his other Praiſes, faith, 
either enter or work. Fabius ſaid, Jou whoſe Touth hath needed m 
he fear d more Aſinutius's Victo - | Excuſe : A Commendation ſo rare 


ries than Overthrows : which ſand glorious, as there needed 00 


may be rightly apply'd to the |more to illuſtrate his Name and 
general Diſpoſition of Man, his Fame to all Poſterity; for who 
Succeſſes intecting him with an [elfe, unleſs fetter'd and chain d 


ignorant Confidence, intoxicating 


with Nature or Fortune, but in 


his Reaſon with Preſumption and their firſt wearing the freſh Gar 
Oftentarion, which are ſuch daily ment of Youth, have nor foil 


effects of Worldly Proſperities, and ſpotted it, as their nies 
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ue after (cho painfully and in- propoſe unto your ſelves ſome 
t duſtriouſly directed) hath not] Pattern to imitate (nifi ad regu- 
been able to wipe out their] lam pravam non corrigas) and to 
Fzulrs, and refreſh the Gloſs of | ſtrengthen your Judgments, be- 
their Reputation? Hence it is, | hold thoſe that have already ac- 
that Delitia Juventutis mee & ig: ted their Parts. Take one of 
mant im meas ne me mineris Do-[theſe Admirers of Mirth and 
nine, is taught by. all, and us'd | Pleaſure, and another that hath 
by all; ſo inevitable a Diſeaſe is ever made his Reaſon the Taſter of 
Vouth: of which we need no all his Actions, and compare 
Witneſs, ſince every Man's Con-| theſe together, and then chuſe 
ſcience doth juſtify it: the Ge · which of «chem you would be: 
nerality and Antiquity having] there cannot thus far off be fo E 
made it venial; and by conſent,| corrupted a Judgment, as not to 


we bind none from theſe Slips] know the beſt ; rhe Difference is 
and Stumbles but old Men and] then a little time, & hos quod ſe- 
women, the reſt paſs the Muſ-| nec tus vocatur, pauci ſunt circuitus 
ters ſo far from checking, that they amorum : Behold then the Match, 
produce many of their Follies as] for a few years to boot, this vi- 
the Marks of Spirit and Genero- ] cious hateful Perſon is taken, that 
fry, and by their Will would|devour'd his own Honour and 
make of an old Vice a young Reputation; and with his Plea- 
virtue. Who can hope now rol ſure ſwallow d even his very 
deliver this flouriſhing Seaſon of Soul, and that lives now bur in 
Youth from theſe Caterpillars ? his Infamy ; rather than thar 
Since Mirth and Pleaſure allures, | well-order'd Spirit, that hath 
Opinion animates, and Commu: | left a true and perfect Circle of 
pity hides them from the Sightſ a diſcreet govern'd Life and 
of themſelves and Actions. This] Death, and left the World Heir 
it is that makes nothing more] of many rich and worthy Exam- 
current, than to pay one another] ples: Who in this Conſideration 
with our Faults, . and no Man] but muſt cry out with the Pſal- 
truſts ſo much to his own Virtue, | miſt, O what is Man, that thou 
i to his Neighbours or Compa-| art ſo mindful of him] &c. Or 
nions Vices, We repoſe curþwhy, having taken our Judgment 
ſelves in the Deſert of others, / thus halting, ſhould we rely 
and no Man ſtrives further than to\ upon its carrying us thro the 
be comparatively good: We ad- World, that in our Entrance hath 
vance our ſelves upon Ruins, and] thus ſtumbled and fallen? He 
think our ſelves well, becauſe a- hath then the firſt ſign of Reco- 
nother is worſe, O lame ſhift {| very, that in this his Beginning 
O drunken Remedy! Iwill then} miſtruſts his own ways, and * 
ſay bur this to thoſe young Men dares offer his Wounds to the 
that will hear me: Since you Surgeon : It is an incurable Igno- 
know not the way to true Happi · rance, that dares not put it (elf 
neſs and Contentment, ask not off to Mending. Plato would have 
them that are yet in the Race, Offenders repair to the Judg and 
but of chem that have paſs'd it: Magiſtrate, as to the „ 
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of the Soul, and ſubmit them- 
ſelves ro Puniſhment, as to the 
Medicine of Recovery; but this 
was too high an Imagination for 
Practice. Yet thus far we may 
go, and upon the Ground, and 
not in the Air: having, upon a 
due Examination, found it fit to 
miſtruſt our ſelves, it follows e- 
ven in common reaſon, not to 
throw our ſelves raſhly. into any 
Action, but to aſſiſt our Weak- 
neſs with gaining Conſideration- 
Time : This diſarms our Paſſions 
of their Violence ; for their Mo- 
tion being cut of Hear, and ne- 
ver going but running, being 
once ſtay d, and overtaken by 
Reaſon, they after willingly ſub- 
mit themſelves unto her, and are 
eaſily manag d. It is an Axiom 
in Philoſophy, that our firſt Mo- 
tions are not. in our own Power, 
which is true no longer than we 
liſt; for he that will not imbark 
himſelf, without a Pauſe and De- 
liberation, diſſolves the Acrimo- 
ny of his Affections, and makes 


them of the crueleſt Tyrants the 


moſt profitable Servants. It is 
true, our Ignorance and Sloth 
make every thing terrible unto 
us; and we will not, becauſe we 
dare not; and dare not, becauſe 
we will not. This makes us ſub- 
mit our ſelves to any thing that 
doth either flatter or threaten us; 


and like ſome fooliſh Cowards, 


that give the Reins of their Go- 
vernment into the Hands of their 
Wives or Servants, thinking then 
they buy their Peace, when they 
ſell it. Thus do they grow up- 
on us, and by Compoſition, not 


Force, become Maſters of the 
Place, being juſt ſo ſtrong as we 


are weak. 
The Scouts of Antigonus relat- 
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ſince we are likely to be beſieg d 


ing unto him the multitude oi 
his Enemies, and adviſing by 
way of Information the danger 
of a Conflict that ſhould be un. 
dertaken with ſo great an Ine- 
gality ; he reply'd, And at hm 
many do you value me? In this 
Civil War of our ſelves, the firſ 
Diſorder, and conſequently our 
Overchrow , proceeds from x 
falſe valuation of our own 
Strength. We are content to 
imbrace our own true natural 
Worth, ſo we may have leave to 
yield our ſelves to ſome furious 
Paſſion or ſoothing Affection; 
but would we now take a true 
knowledg of our own value, we 
might eaſily redeem our ſelves, 
God and Nature have not dealt 
ſo tyrannically with Man, as to 
give, him Charge of that he can- 
not hold; if we loſe the Game, it 
muſt be by Play: Wherefore 


by the World, and her Allure- 
ments, . leſt Famine or Treaſon 
ſurprize us, let. us tura our of 
the Walls all unprofitable Ples- 
ſures, and know betimes that 
Mirch becometh neither che For- 
tune nor Condition of Man; fo 
is he environ'd with Dangers, 
and ſo ſubject ro Intrapping, 
Omnis vita ſupplicium eſt, there 1s 
no Day, Hour or Moment that 
brings a certain Ceſſation of 
Arms; but on the contrary, our 
Life is a continual Warfare, r- 
preſenting unto us inceſſant Dar- 
gers and Perils; - Wherefore ve 
muſt always ſtand upon ol 
Guard, and keep a ſtrait Wach 
upon our ſelves; not only exam. 
ning the Humors that go in and 
our, their Errands and Pretences, 
but even every Motion and 
Thought; for of ſo many = 


tent pieces is the little World of 
Man compounded, ſo ſtirring, ſo 
indefatigable, fo full of Changes 
and Counter-changes, ſo ſudden- 
ly elevated, as ſoon dejected; 
and in a word, ſuch a compoſi- 
tion of Contraricties, as he that 
doth not continually obſerve him- 
ſelf, and ſteadily fix his Eyes up- 
on all his Actions, ſhall ſuddenly 
grow a Stranger to himſelf, and 
be utterly ignorant of his own 
Proceedings, If this then be a 
time for Mirth, he may eaſily 
imagine, who doth nor alone call 
al the Parts and Faculties of Man 
from their Duties and Charge, to 
feaſt and glut chemſelyes with 
Senſualiries; but returneth them 
ſo corrupt and debauch'd, as, 
like Hannibal's Army, after their 
wintering in Campania, they can- 
not be known for the ſame men; 
ſ have they melted their Coura- 
ges with Delicacy, and with Riot 
made themſelves impatient, and 
almoſt incapable of Diſcipline. 
To conclude, ſuch is the weak- 
neſs of Man, and ſo ſtrong are his 
bodily Inclinations, as if he doth 
bor divert or break the force of 
his Affections, Reaſon alone is not 
able to reſiſt them. Wherefore 
& Plato allow'd old men Mirth 
ad Wine to revive Nature al- 
moſt tir d in her long Journey, 
and to refreſh their Spirits be- 
numm'd with the Coldneſs of 
their Dwelling: by the ſame rea- 
ſon it is forbidden Youth, whoſe 
Blood being now at the hotteſt, 
by the leaſt Addition or Increaſe, 
fils into the Diſeaſes of Exceſs, 
the moſt violent and unreſiſtable 
Extremes, We ſee then it is 
preſcrib'd but for aMedicine ; and 
by the difference of the Conſti- 
"ons of young Men and old, 
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it can be no more wholeſom for the 
one, than dangerous for the o- 
ther. Howſoever ſince it is pre- 
{crib'd medicinally, che too fre- 
quent uſe muſt either deſtroy the 
Operation, or leave only the ma- 
lignant quality alive and uncor- 
rected: unto thoſe whom the out · 
ſide of Fortune dazels and al- 
lures, there is nothing to be ſaid 
by way of Advice; being fuch, 
as neither Nature nor Education 
hath favour'd, but are left to act 
the baſe and illiberal Parts upon 
this Stage of the World. This 
is the Multitude, the Vulgar, the 
People that are bought and ſold, 
and reckon d by the hundred and 
the thouſand, and bear no Price 
ſingle and alone. A Madneſs it 
were then to think to move and 
convert them together, when our 
Saviour that fed 5000 of them, 
and as many as heard him, could 
neither with the admirableneſs of 
his Miracles, nor the Excellency 
of his Doctrine prevail with them 
all, and return them all Beſievers. 
This were ſufficient to deter me 
even from bur touching upon this 
Quickſand, were they not the 
Harbour of Opinion, where ſhe is 
ſtill reſcu'd from the Lovers of 
Truth. Neither is it impoſſible: 
that ſome, yet of her and their 
Party, upon a truer Information, 
may forſake and be aſham'd of 
their Station, or to be a piece of 
the Body of this great Beaſt. 
There is nothing can enter in- 
to conſideration more ſtrange and 
improbable, than to ſee even the 
moſt active and underſtand in 
Spirits, to refer themſelves an 
their Proceedings to the multi- 
rude, to eſteem themſclves at 
their Price, exceed their Memo- 
ries and Powers of Satisfaction. 
| Ee 2 The 


taken for an infallible Aﬀevera- 


at this day, but as two Names of 


drunk, 


and Truth. 
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The young Man that thought to 
eſcape the being ſeen in a Tavern, 
with retiring further into it, was 
juſtly reprehended for going fur- 
ther in. But ſuch is the nature 
of Vice, it hath an alluring Look, 
and a detaining Tail; our Defires 
firſt allure us to things unlawful, 
and when we are there, our Fear 
bars us in: But if every Man 
knew how much more right he 
might have from his own Tribu- 
nal, if he will freely and ſincere- 
ly give hisReaſon her own Power, 
and how juſtly an unabus d Con- 
ſcience will proceed, and how 
ſweetly and ſecurely he ſleeps, 
that hath receiv'd from them his 
Nuietus eft, he would for ever diſ- 
claim the Cenſure of Opinion, 
and with Phocion miſtruſt him- 
ſelf, becauſe the People prais d 
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placuerit, And as che Prince 5 
Morality adviſeth, - Non 990 
quid hommes turpe judicent aut 
miſerum, qua populus ; ſed ut 
ſidera contrarium mundo iter inten. 
dunt, ita hic adverſus opinimem 
amnium vadit, But thus far had 1 
gone our of the way, had I nor 
purſu'd Opinion. 

To' come now near our pur- 
poſe ; in Examinations Circum- 
ſtances are not neglected, if they 
any way conduce to the end of 
our Inquiry, Thus Judges and 
Magiſtrates make their Uſes and 
Advantages of Names and Coun- 
tenances, tho it be impoſſible vo 
make either ſo much as acceſ. 
ſary, Firſt then we find, that 
Sadneſs hath ever been receiv'd as 
a Witneſs|of Truth, which made 
Cowley lay, 
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him; Erubuit quaſi peccaſſet quod 


Fil teach him a Receipt to make, | 
Words that weep and Tears that ſpeak ; 
II teach him Sighs like thoſe in Death, 
At which the Soul goes out too with the Breath, 


Sadneſs amongſt honeſt Men is 


tion; whereas Mirth hath ſo lit- 
tle Credir, as when Raſhneſs or 
Falſeneſs hath made an Eſcape by 
the Tongue, the refuge is to lay 
it to Mirth's Charge; who, as a 
licens'd Buffoon, hath often leave 
to paſs rhe Bounds of Modeſty 
Again, Mirth 1s fo 
like Drunkenneſs, that they are 


one thing; and merry, means 
and drunk merry : 
whereas Sober expreſſeth a diſ- 
creer Temper, to raiſe and deject 
themſelves at rhe pleaſure of their 
Breachs, to take warrant from 


their Countenances; and in a 


word, to live and die at their 
Appointments, When ſingle, 
they ſcorn and deſpiſe them, and 
think even their beſt Thaughs 
ſcarce worthy of their Footboy, 
yet the Pattern and Piece dil. 
fereth not; and any one, as far 
as Sufficiency expreſſeth the 
whole : as Phyſicians ſay of the 
Diſeaſes of the Body, that 
the ſame may come from dif- 
ferent Cauſes; fo this of the 


Mind proceedeth either from ord 
the laying their ambitious hopes they 
upon P opularity, or ſuch &, who 
guilty of their own Intentions, WM fear 
dare nor put themſelves upon the pular 
Trial of their Conſciences. uſe, ; 

ai foe 
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ſt, ibi beneficio locus eft ; Thus { : 
fux- than to reQify and repair their 
inward Errors and Defects; bur 


A third ſort there are, that 
feed, and cloath, and talk, and 
walk, and have deliver d them- 
ſelves and their Behaviour to be 
brought up by Opinion. Theſe 
ſince they cannot be ſeparated 
from the multitude, neither can 
be, nor are worth the ſingling; 
for choſe that . Ambition hath 
perſuaded to this popular Folly, 
they are worthy to be deceiv'd ; 
ang were it nor that in all inordi- 
mate Deſires, Reaſon is firſt van- 
giſh'd, they could nor but know 
this Beaſt is tame but in. fair 
Weather. They love that part of 
you which they underſtand, 
which is your Fortune. Love and 
Friendſhip begins in the Soul, 
and ends in the Body; and theirs 
begin in the Body, and ends in 
the Fortune. The two Liga- 
ments that tie the Men to a 
Juſtneſs and Decorum in all their 
Actions, are Wit and Honeſty ; 
which they being defective in, 
an no more love truly, than he 
can ſpeak that is born dumb. 
Wherefore further than Commi- 
ſeration, and the common Du- 
ties of Humanity, it is a Madneſs 
t be popular; for as they ſay, 
the chief Strength of the Lion 
leth in his Tail, ſo theirs in 
tier Mourhs ; which as it de- 
yours all you give, ſo they go 
to further ro pay for all they 
take, It is true, Vbicungue homo 


far Charity commands, and fu 
mer is ridiculous or dangerous, 
or both. In Princes unto whom 
they belong as a Charge, and 
who have Power to make them 
fear, if they will not love, Po- 
pularity is no vice, but a part of 


* 
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and a Subject to follow and af- 
fect. 


We have nothing more com- 


mon and in practice amongſt de-, 


cay'd Beauties, bankrupted by 
Time or Accidents, than ro hide 
it from others Eyes with Arr, 
and from their own with falſe 
Glaſſes: no otherwiſe is it with 
them, that from the reflection of 
Opinion hehold the State and Con- 
dition of their Minds; ſurely he 
is afraid to hear Truth, that dares 
not inquire of himſelf. It is 
againſt our Wills if we tranſport 
to foreign Eyes or Ears a 

Wares that are nor ſubſtantial, 
or at leaſt formal: they are in the 
dark, and viſible hut to our ſelves, 
that are fit for Reformation, And 
as we know beſt their Begetrings 


and Births, ſo are they the na- 
rural Subjects for our own Conſci- 
ences to work upon. It is long 
ſince receiv'd, that in one and 


a good Man and an ill Citizen: 
Men and Laws take knowledg of 


Intereſt. Diſeaſes that threaten 
bur one, are oppos d but by one; 
they are contagious and intectious 


They then that go to Opinion, 
to know the Temper and Diſpo- 


Marker, rather co ſell than to 
buy, and love better to paint the 
Walls and Out ſides of themſelves, 


far worſe it is with them that 
dare not come to Trial, where 
their Facts and Actions are known, 
which is at home: Is not this like 
Children; which ſhunning the 


ule, and as dangerous for them 


wpeglect, as for a private Man 


Reprehenſion and Chaſtiſements 
of one fault, multiply it co ma- 
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a. 


the ſelf-ſame Man, there may be 


Vice no farther than their own. 


that are reſiſted by a Generality, 


ſition of their Minds, go to the 
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ny? or like the careleſs Debtor, | cules ar his Entrance into the way 
that ſuffers the Intereſt ro out- of the World, Virtue and Plea. 
grow the Principal? How truly (ſure ; the firſt with a ſettled com- 
doth this prove the Cowardice of pos d Countenance (not unlike 
Vice, or rather the Sottiſhneſs? the South Sea) full of Peace, 
ſince he conſiders not, that as Certainty, and Truth, no over. 
faſt. as he runs from Fear, the |ruling Paſſion diſordering or rai- 
fame haſte he makes to Deſpera- pling the leaſt Billow, or moving 

* tion, where they inevitably end, the ſmalleſt Breath of Pertur- 
that never reckon with them - bation; the other like a. Shop 
ſelves, till the Sum be impeach'd| that ſets out the beft Wares to 

\ by Drink or ſome other Exceſs, . che view, and offers many plez- 
| For the continuance, what ſing Morſels to the Senſes, and 
Men carry more miſtruſt before at the firſt ſeems ro reſemble 

them, than thoſe that have worn Bounty it ſelf in Freeneſß and 

our the Sobriety of an honeſt Sweetneſs; but alas ſhe is too 

Look with a continual grinning or [ſoon won to be conſtant, ſhe 

2) jms A Mark of Nature ſo brings not in your Reckoning, 

ſeldom failing, as it is in every till you have conſum'd what ſhe 

. Obſervation held for an irreco- | ſer before you, and then you 

veradle Defect either of Wit or] ſhall know they are too der, 

_ Honefty, Of ſuch ſtuff are com- | when it is too late to refuſe them; 
monly Flatterers, Time-pleaſers, | her Smiles and Allurements at 

and Sycophants made; People ſo] like the ſunſhine Days of Win: 
obnoxious to Virtue and Worth. ter, Storm-breeders ; her Clear- 

às were it not that they breed neſs, Warmth and Calmneſs pro- 

and live only upon the Luſt oi] duce ever Clouds and Tempeſt, 

Fortune, it were impoſſible to, Repentance, Griefs and Anxie 

keep them from a general Extir· ties of the Soul: and as Phyli 

patien: For it is they that have | cians hold a continual requiring 

- .bereay'd Greatneſs and Riches of Stomach an infallible Symptom af 
Innocendy, and made it of a dead] a corrupt and djſeas'd Body, ſo 
and indifferent Inſtrument in the may be ſaid of the Lovers d 
power of the Diſpoſer, to have Mirth, that paſs from one Per 
hatch'd more Monſters than all ſure to another, and dare not le 

the Brood of Vices beſides; and their Brains ſettle, leſt they 

In a word, have been the moſt | ſnould fee their own Detorm!: 

yiſible and, chief Procurers of ties, their corrupted Manner 

\ the heavy Sentence of our Sa- and the Leproſy of their Minds. 
viour againſt Rich Men, That it | Hitherto Sadneſs hath gottes 

is eaſier for a Camel to paſs thro but a Pre-eminence, and hath 

a needles Eye, than for a Rich|but prov'd her ſelf better tha 

Man to enter into +he Kingdom of | Mirth, nor approv'd her on 

Heaven, Goodneſs ; it is now time todi- to be 

In the contemplating Sadneſs | play her in her own Excellenc), i fom, 

and Mirth, methinks I ſee the not ſuch 3 one as reverts I and 

true Forms of the two Ladies things upon it ſelf, and regard I prai 

. offer'd themſclyes to Her- 10 Quality that returns not "7 Ke 
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poor by imparring, but redoubles 


the Followers of a Funeral, than 


wich Profit, but ſuch a communi- 
carive Gdodneſs, as grows not 


its own Strength, Riches, and 
Splendor, with lending, aſſiſting, 
and dividing its influence on o- 
thers. But before I offer her and 
her Qualities ro the view, it is 
neceſſary I decigher her. Philo- 
pemen, for want of an Interpre- 
ter, was ſet ro cleave Wood by 
his Hoſteſs, for his. own enter- 
uinment. The Eye is a nice, 
buly, and undertaking Senſe, if 
Reaſon or Judgment prepare not 
her way. x | 

I mean not then under the 
name of Sadneſs ro defend effe- 
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[chat abandons the Rudder in 2 
Storm, and dares not live for 
tear of dying. | 

Wiſe Men know, it is the Con- 
dition of Humanity to be toſs d 
with contrary Winds, and thoſe 
are the ſeaſons of diſtinction be- 
tween Wiſe Men and Fools. 
Every man looks gayly in 4 holi- 
day Fortune, but to be baſely ſet 
by, and to ſhine thro an obſcure 
Fortune, illuſtrates the Riches 
and Pretiouſneſs of the Mind. 
Man hath not the throwing of 
the Dice, but the playing of the 
Caſt: He is Lord over his Inten- 
tions, the other part reaches up 
to Heaven, where Succeſſes and 


minate Bewailings and Lamenta- Effects are deliver'd back, not 


tions ; let them that ſubject 
themſelves to this weakeſt Impa- 
tience, be alſo ſubject to the J- 
dan Law, that bound theſe kind 
of Lamenters to be array d like 
Women: nor am I an Approver 
of a rigid, ſour, moroſe Auſte- 
riry, ſince ĩt is ſeldom other than 
the Vizard of Envy or Vainglory; 
ſuch were Nero's Philoſophers, 
nec deerant qui voce vultuq; triſti 
inter Oblectamenta Regia ſpectari 
eperent ; neither is it a ſmall 
Motive to their Condemnation, 
that the Novice and Inquirer 
ater Virtue is deter'd, to ſee 
her Diſciples ſo over-clouded and 
drown'd in heavineſs, rather like 


her Minions and Beloved, whoſe 
Power and Bounty doth not only 
extend it ſelf unto all Deſervers, 
but makes all Lives, Fortunes and 
Accidents, not only tolerable and 
to be endur'd, but ſweer, whole- 
lom, eaſy, and ofttimes glorious 
and exemplary : neither will 1 
praiſe a Sorrow that, as Pytha- 


according to the Appetite of 
Man, bur the inſcrutable Wiſdom 
of God; and upon that we ought 
to reſt our ſelves not only with 
Patience, but with Comfort, that 
the only Fountain of Knowledg 
hath taken it into his own hands, 
of whoſe better diſpoſing” it 
were the greateſt Impiety and 
lnfidelity to make the teaſt ddubt 
or queſtion, But it is Sadmtſs 
that prepares us for the acting of 
this and the reſt of our Life 
truly and as we ought; which 
muſt not be underſtood to be of 
the Deſcent of Niobe, ſtill la- 
bouring in Tears and Exclama- 
tions, nor a vainglorious or en- 
yious Philoſopher, that big with 
his own Profeſſion, labours to 
proclaim it in his Looks; nor a 
filent fretting Sorrow, that will 
needs marry his Afflictions: But 
Sadneſs, whoſe Portraiture 1 
wou'd preſent from the general 
State and Nature of Man, hath 
drawn her ſelf into a Habit or 
Poſture, in ſome places fit to re- 
ſiſt the Incurſions of her Ene- 


61a Jays, cars his own Heart, 
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mies, in others to divert them, them, and rather to the Profit of 


and ſometimes like a wiſe Con- 


queror, making them of the 
cruelleſt Foes, aſſurd Friends, or 
loving Subjects; her Outſide is 
ſober, calm, conſtant, modeſt, 
and for the moſt part ſilent; 
her Inſide full of Peace, Induſtry 
and Reſolution. 

To reduce theſe into a ſhorter 
and founder way, what Know- 
ledg, Art or Science is there more 
neceſſary and important, than 
that which is wholly devoted to 
the ordering of our Life? This 
doth Sadneſs moſt aptly and ef- 
fectually, firſt inſtructing, then 
adorning, and laſtly governin 
the Life of Man, with ſo .muc 
Tranquility, Certainty, and Hap- 
pineſs, as if we will truſt either 
Reaſon or Example, we ſhall find 
no Lives to carry ſo continual a 


Contentment as theſe, nor none 


ſo often and fo continually miſ- 
carry as the contrary. 
Since then in theſe is com- 
prehended the whole Courſe of 
man's Life, we will draw the Pic- 
ture of Sadneſs within this com- 
paſs ; ſo ſhall I not praiſe her 
more than profit my Reader: or 
3f I fail, an unskilful Painter 
may ſpoil a Picture, but not a 
Face; and a worthier Under- 
taking may purchaſe Glory by 
the Spoils of my Imperfections. 
Since it is not with Man as 
with other Creatures that are en- 
dow'd with the greateſt part of 


their Underſtanding at the very 


entrance into the World, which 

being bounded and limited with. 

in Self- preſervation, extends no 
further than to a preſent Conſi- 
deration of them and theirs; as 
it is a natural Property infus'd 
rather into their Being, than into 


Nature and her Conſervation, 
than for their particular Benefit, 
which as at firſt it is ſtrait and nar- 
row, ſo Time ripens it not nor di. 
lates it: Far otherwiſe it is with 
Man, whoſe Reaſon grows with 
him, and whoſe Judgment (x 
not compatible with his Youth) 
is deliver'd unto him when he 
comes to age; at leaſt his Mino. 
rity is but the Seedtime; in hi 
Autumn comes his Harveſt, that 
is, the time of his Inſtruction; 
this of Uſe. 

Now whether ic be from the 
Pride of Man, that loves not to 
look ſo low as his Infancy, of 
the contempt he hath to impyre 
his Time to a poor Lump ol 
Fleſh, or that ſince Nature hath 
forc'd him upon Women, he 
thinks to turn the Imperfettions 
of Time upon the Imperfetions 
of- Nature, and that they ar 
fitteſt ro breed and hatch ther 
puling wayward weakneſſes ; whe- 
ther from one, or from all, a 
from ſome more hidden Cauſe, 
certain it is, that to the moſt 
Men in particular, and to tht 
Commonwealth in general, there 
ariſes great Loſs by ſacrifcing 
theſe their firſt Years unto ther 
Tuitions : ffom hence it comes 
that when Poets wou'd ſe 
up a Mark for Imitation, the) 
durſt never truſt a Woman 6 
much as with their nurſing, but 
borrow'd of their Imagination er 
ther a Goddeſs or a Nymph, or ti 
ther than fail, a meaner Crearure, 
Some Philoſophers wou'd allo# 
them no more Intereſt in ourCot 
ception, than to receive, cheriſh 
foſter, and re · deliver us; bit 
alas, the large Portion of the Im 


perteRions that we inherit fron 
5 them, 


them, aſſures us the contrary. | 
Bur fince it is fo much, as Time, 
Reaſon, Inſtruction, and what- 
ſoever the Wit of Man can ap- 
ply, can never utterly expel, 
hardly corre& or temper, what 
a ſtupid Careleſſneſs reigns over 
che World, to increaſe our De- 
feds, by enlarging their Time of 
Government? | 

But neither to offend them, nor 
ſtray further from my Subject, 
their Diſpoſitions will not take 
the rich Colour of Sadneſs, which 
ever yields that Tranquillity and 
Settledneſs of Mind, which can 
propoſe the End, and proſecute 
the Way, without diverſion or 
error, ar leaſt without thoſe that 


- disjoin our Intentions, and over- 


throw our Purpoſes ; whereas the 
very Springs of Paſſions and Af- 
fections take and change their 
Forms at the pleaſure of every 
Repreſentation, not upon a de- 
liberated Judgment, but accor- 
ding to the Conſultation and Con- 
clufions of their Senſes. _ 

Thus then we may ſee the 


Power of Sadneſs for Inſtruction, 


ſince they that want it are not 


to be truſted with Education, 


yet not to leave Enemies behind 
us; tho I wiſh we might obſerve 
their Order, who ſer wild Birds 
Eggs under thoſe that are do- 
meſtick and tame, to alter their 
wild Condition into their Foſter- 
mothers more mild and familiar; 
and ſo cou'd wiſh our dry Nurſes 
were Men, and ſuch as cou'd 
teach them Words made of Rea- 
ſon, as well as Wind : And. tho 
there be many ſevere (if not ma- 


Ticious) Cenſures given us, by 


our Forefathers, againſt them in 
all Ages, and by all Countries, 
and by all Profeſſions 3 of which 
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infinite Concurrence of Cenſure:, 
I will give bur one Inſtance, nelle 
coſe di conſigl io in una donna, e 
capace di poterlo dare ne meno di 
pigliarlo per ſe e tanto peggio dz 
teneclo ſecreto mai; yet doubt I 
not but they are Owners of ſuch 
Perfections, as bounded and kept 
in their own Circumference, are 
of much uſe and pleaſure ; and 
they are to be honour'd by us 
no leſs than our Mother Earth, 
from whom we no ſooner come, 
but we ſtrive ro return again. 
To conclude, fince we cannot be 
without them, it is great reaſon 
they ſhou'd be entertain d with a 
due Reſpect, which is rather 
ſweetly than ſeriouſly; let them 
have their own Intereſt religi- 
ouſly anſwer'd : And for more, 
ſince it but corruprs them, and 
ſhackles us, whatſoever old Men 
and mad Men do or have done, 
wiſe Men, for their ſakes, will 
attend their Charge with more 
Circumſpection. 1 5 

If then we deſire to frame 2 
Man that ſhall deſerve his Bei 
and to be Maſter of himſelf an 
Time, let us begin betimes to 
ſer ſach Governours over him, 
as may both by their Examples 
and Inſtructions daily reflect upon 
him, and infuſe into him the 
Grace and moſt inſtructive In- 
fluence of Sadneſs ; for by this 
means he lives fortify'd againſt 
the grand Corrupter of Youth, 
Pleaſure, and-the violent Enemy 
of Age, Grief. Surely the Beam 
that keeps the Cogitations of Man 
even, is no other than Sadneſs; 
for he that thinks ro buy his 
Peace with accumulating Riches, 
or to be roo ſirong for Fortune 
with making himſelf powerful, 
doth but apply an outward Me+ 
dicine 
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dicine for an inward Diſcaſe ; 
Which tho it may ſometimes eaſe, 
ſeldom cures: But Sadneſs that 
keeps us at home, daily ſhews, 
us the brittle Frailty of all exte- 
rior things (which makes us like 
an Army peſter'd with too much. 
Baggage, neither fit to fly nor 
fight) unites our inward Powers, | 
defends our Reaſon from the Va- 
pours and Miſts of our Affections; 
and ſtanding between the Ex- 
tremes of Mirch and Sorrow, is 
the only perfect Moderator of 
our human Actions. Cato, tho 
he had many learned Slaves, 
wou'd not commit the Education 
of his Son to them, bur himſelf: 
became his Inſtructor; which 1 
attribute to no other Confidera- 
tion, than that he rather choſe 
to frame him to a well-compos'd 
Sadneſs, than to be excellent in 
any Art or Profeſſion; ut mo- 
deſtior, non ut lepidior fiat A 
Perfection fitter for a mechanick 
Earner, than a true Owner of 
- himſelf; fince it is the forming 
of the Mind, not the Tongue 
or Hand, that can prefer us to 
true Felicity. 

Now that we may touch, as it 
were with our finger, how much 
Sadneſs confers towards a perfed 
Inſtruction, what is more proper 
and peculiar to the forming and 
framing of the Mind to Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, than firſt to keep 
out Vice, and then ſo to work, 
prepare, and temper the Mind, 
as it ſhall be always fit to receive 
and contain the whole ſom Docu- 
ments of Virtue and Honeſty ? 

Which Sadneſs does fo naturally 
and effectually, that all other things 
which offer themſelves ſor this 
uſe, are in compariſon left- 
handed, and Stepmothers to Edu- 
cation. N 


Firſt then, as one ſa ys prettily 
of his imagin'd Wife, that he 
would have 
haviour; as it a Fort acceſſively 
ſituated could not be impregna- 
ble, ſince aſſaultable; and as he 
ſays therefore he comes too near 
that comes to be deny d, and as 
Ovid, that great Trader into thoſe 
Parts, cou'd never find Armour 
of proof for Chaſtity, but not 
to be prov d, caſta eft quam nemo 
rogavit, ſhe's chaſte whom no 
Tongue yet did taſte ; ſo doubt- 
leſs he ſhall paſs the narrow way 
of Virtue with fewer Impedi- 
ments, that is Owner of this ſo- 
ber preventive Behaviour, than 
thoſe alluring Countenances which 
keep open houſe for all Comers, 
One Philoſopher wou'd have 
Bolſters made to ſtop the ears 
of young Men from contagious 
noiſom Sounds; but he that hath 
made Sadneſs his Porter, ſhall nor 
need them, ſince his very Pre- 
ſence deters and checks their 


looſe Imaginations, and they 


dare not conſeſs themſelves to 
him that hath their Condemm- 
tion Written in his Face: Hoc ſe- 
cum certe tuliſſet, neminem coram 
Catonem peccare. Pedlers open 
their Wares moſt willingly to Wo- 
men and Children. In a word, as 
they ſay the Amethyſt prevents 
Drunkenneſs, ſo is Sadneſs rhe 
Preſervative againſt the enrrance 
of a number of Vices. be 

Wou'd we then frame a Man 
fit to command and obey, to go- 
vern others and direct himſelf; 
a Man ſo fquar'd by the infalli- 
ble Rules ot Wiſdom and Judg- 
ment, as to know how to become 
all Places, and to uſe all For- 
tunes; he muſt be a Man full of 
Sadneſs, but not in the leaſt de- 
jcded: Nflean 


r of a denying Be- 
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Mean time no ſqualtid Grief bis Looks defiles, 


Jie gilde his ſadder Fate with nobler Smiles: 
Thus the World's Eye, with recohciled Streams, 
Shines in his ſhowers, as if he wept his Beams. 


Such a Man as this can neither 
ſeduce his Minority with ill Ex- 
amples, nor mar his waxen Age 
with a falſe Impreſſion ; roo com- 
mon a Condition of theſe diſſo- 
lute Times, where our Children 
with their Milk, and their very 
firſt Words,ſuek in obſcene Speeches 
and diſſolute Behaviour; and Imi- 


ation and Cuſtom hath given 
them the very Habit of Vice, be- 
fore they have either lov d or cho- 


ſen them. 

But this falls not out to the 
Pupils that are govern'd by Men 
of this Carriage: for ſince it is 
reſoly d, that this Sadneſs 15 not 
an Accident of their Com- 
plexions, but a Gard hammer d 
out of their Diſcourſe, and the 
Iſſue of a happy - match'd Diſcre- 


tion and Experience; they do 


already ſo well know, that all 


the Allurements of Vice offer 


themſelves but like Players and 
Jugglers, to ſnew you Sport and 
to gain by you: and this word 
Recreation is but the Outſide of 
Time's waſtful and wilful Con- 
ſumption; and that not only the 
Hours ſo ſpent are utterly loſt, 
but which is far worſe, this con- 
tinual Excitation of the beſtial 
part of Man, provokes his Luſts 
and Senſualities unto an unquen- 
chable Dropſy. | 
Doubtleſs, as Complexions are 


apter to the Infection of bodily 


Diſeaſes, one than the other, ſo 
Behaviours ro the Contagion of 
the Mind : Mirth is made of Plea- 
ſure, and with Pleaſure all Vices 


are baited ; whereas this Sadneſs 
is the Complexion of a Mind 
that knows this, and therefore 
hates and diſdains Mirth. I know 
Experience is the chiefeſt Evi- 
dence that Age can produce to 
prove their Right to Wiſdom ; 
but that which makes their Judg- 
ments ſtrong enough to. make 
their Experience of more uſe 
than a bare Tale, is a Decay of 

their Senſes, grown too weak to 
trade for themſelves, and the fit- 
ter to be ſet to our Reaſon to 
make up a true Harmony of all 
the Parts, to the Good and Prefer- 
vation of the Whole. The ſame ef- 
fect hath Sadneſs with young Men, 
that this Decay of Nature hath 
with old; for when the eonſent- 
ing Parr or Will of Man is fo rec- 
tified wich a Conſideration of 
the true Value of all that the 
Senſes preſent unto her, well 
may they long to pleaſe them- 
ſelves-with their ſeveral Objects; 
but when that Deſire hath no o- 
ther Advocate but it ſelf, it ſoon 
languiſhes and forſakes its Suit. 
Eſchines Advice to an 
after the beſt Courſe of Life, 
was, to go to the Church willing ly, 
to the Mars upon neceſſity, but to 
Feaſts upon no terms, What was 
this but to praiſe the Conſervation 
of Sadneſs, which in theſe Aſ⸗ 
ſemblies is for the moſt part be- 
tray d; and in the Heat of Wine, 
Meat and Company, melted into 


Which made the wiſe Roman 


complain, that he never came 
| amongft 


uirer 


the Cuſtoms of diſſolute Mirth? | 
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Men, but return'd lefs 
Man than when he came in. 

This made the Philoſopher, 
who fell aſleep at a Feaft, hold 
his Tongue with one hand, and 

with rhe other, the part that 
they ſay Women love beſt, but not 
to ſpeak cf, as the two Taps at 
which Mirth and Pleaſure are 
drawn our. | 

But may I not ſeem to go too 
much of one hand, when pro- 
poſing Inſtructions, I incline ra- 
ther to Preventions than Addi- 
tions? Surely if the Nature of 
Man were ſo pure and ſimple, as 
it bad no Participation nor Com- 
mixture with Contrarieties and 
Repugnances, there were no way 
but one, and that one direct: 
But as he is firſt in his Maſs or 
corporeal Subſtance, the Iſſue or 
Production of the four grand 
Heterogeneal Bodies, and after 
by the ſeveral and moſt differing 
Powers of his Reaſon and Will, 
as unlike, in their Likeneſs and 
Natures, as Light and DarkneG, 
there being as much ro ſhun as 
to follow; I hope I ſhall not err 
in my way, if the Situation of 
the End propos d draws me ſome- 
times about, ſince I undertake to 
conduct not the Eye, but the Un- 
derſtanding. | 
Neither will my Reader (I 
hope) hold himſelt deceiv'd, if 
Sadneſs alone, and by it ſelf on- 
ly, brings not in all che Materials 
neceſſary to the compoſing of a 
perfect Man, and the framing a 
Happineſs to the full extent of 
our Earthly Condition; for ſuch 
an Extract is not to be drawn 
irom a Knowledg ſo overclouded 
as mine: let it ſuffice then (and it 
will any indifferent Judg) that 
it is of ſo much uſe and impor- 
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tance, as tho with it only you 
cannot make this Purchaſe, yer 
without ir, if it be not impotli- 
ble, yer ar leaſt moſt difficult ; 
and withal, that tho the Soul in 
her Revolvings and Travels, may 
meer thoſe ſolid Confiderations 
chat are moſt like her ſelf, where- 
in, as in a Glaſs, ſhe beholds her 
own Beauties; yet are they tran- 
ſitory, and but the Flaſhes of her 
Agitation; the habirual poſſeſſion 
of the Graces of the Mind being 
to be fix'd upon no body that 
Sadneſs + hath not firſt prepar'd, 
This made ſo many of the An- 
tients, and of thoſe moſt memo- 


Mind, ſome to throw away their 


the Graces of Princes, and the 
favour of the People ; others pull 
our their own Eyes, and ſome to 
abandon the Society of Man? 
And even he that might trulieſt 
be intitul'd, Deliciæ humani gege- 
vis; he that had the Attribute to 
fetch Virtue from Heaven, and 
to place her in Cities; to bring 
her from the Paradiſe of the Gods 
and tranſplant her into the Breaſts 


of Men, no doubt embrac'd a 


wilful Poverty: Nay even Life 
it ſelf, which he was offer'd at 
the eaſieſt rate, he would not yet 
accept of, as too delicate and nice 
a thing for a worthy and heroick 
Spirit to make account of, If 
now we enter into the conſidera · 
rion of the Motive that made 
thefe Men ſhun whar all the 
World ſo earneſtly purſue ; what 
could it be but to keep theſe 
Wants , afoor, continually to ad- 
moniſh them of their Condition, 
and to cut off all ways by which 
Mirch or Pleaſure might make 
their Approaches, or come to the 
— | Ren Alex 


rable for the Excellencies of the 


Wealth, others to refuſe Riches, - 
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Alexander, in the Exceſs of a- 
bundance, kill'd Clytus ; Fabri- 
tins in his Poverty refus'd the 
golden Bribes of che Sammnites : 
upon Abundance waits Mirth and 
Pleaſure, and upon them all, the 
Leproſies and Deformities of our 
Minds. 1 i 55 

There is not ſo incorrigible a 
Creature as Man in Proſperity, 
nor ſo modeſt and reform'd as 
5 that Fortune have no 
rock d but wak'd; the conſe- 
quence of which being Mirth 
and Sadneſs, behold them in 
their Operations, and we muſt 
reject the one as a moſt dange- 
rous Poiſon, and imbrace the o- 
ther for the moſt precious Preſer- 
vative. | = 

If yet I have not prov'd Sad. 
neſs Inſtruction it ſelf, yet 1 
hope ſhe doth not look with fo 
disfigur'd a Countenance, as when 
Opinion paints her ; and tho I 
cannot ſay ſhe is the End of 
Knowledg, yet I may well main- 
tain her the Beginning: Since it 
is Sadneſs only that prepares the 
Underſtanding, and makes every 
Man fit to philoſophize, and to 
be Diſciples in the School of 
Virtue, 

If now it be determin'd, and 
truly, chat che Graces and Beau- 
ties of the Soul ought ro have 
the Place and Honour above 
thoſe of the Body; and the 
Sweetneſs, Beauty and lovely 
proportion of the Body to be 
prefer d before the effeminare 
Deckings that the Body doth 
rather carry than enjoy; fince it 


| often happens, that a foul and 


deform'd Carcaſe hath a fair and 
rich Wardrobe : And if all theſe 
in their original Eſtimations were 


 fuſt valu'd, not for their ow 
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Sakes, but as the Ambaſſadors of 
thoſe inward Qualities and Ex- 
cellencies, that ſuch Complexi- 
ons, Shapes and Proportions in- 
ſeparably foreſhew : Sadneſs, 1 
doubt nor, both for her outward 
Lovelineſs, and inward Virtue 
and Uſe, will be allow'd for an 
Adornment, that doth nor alone 
pleaſe the Eye, but the more ju- 
dicial and intellectual Parts. 
Firſt then, Tho I am not. ig- 
norant theſe merry Companions 
are the moſt acceptable to the 
moſt, yet not always to the beſt : 
and if they be at times welcome 
to the underſtanding ſort, they 
are receivd to their Tables, not 
Counſels, and us'd rather for 
Sauce for their Meat, than Sea- 
ſoning for their Judgments; and 
are, as was ſaid of Athens, Pla- 
ces that tho many deſird ro be 
entertain d in, yet few to inhabit. 
From whence cometh this, but 
that as they are Adorers of Mirth, 
they are Haters of all ſad and 
ſerious Conſiderations? To keep 
Life in Laughter, the whole 
ſtream of their Wits is ſpent up- 
on the Motion of rheir Tongues, 
In a word, they facrifice their 
Earneſt to Jeſt, their Friends to 
their Humour, and to preſent Sa- 
tisſactions all the Duties of Huma- 
nity, Honeſty and Diſcretion. 
And if ſo, where ſhall we lay 
hold of them, or to what uſe 
would they ſerve, bur to ſuch a 
one as all honeſt Natures cannor 
but ſcorn and diſdain? Whereas 
the ſad and ſober Behaviour makes 
it one way to Allowances, and if 
it gets not Acquaintances ſo faſt, 
it wins Friends faſter; and tho 
perhaps it be not always ſo readi- 
ly entertain d, yet it is evermore 


teſpected; and Reaſon, ſince the 
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one with his inceſſant Motion 
wears out it ſelf, loads the Ear, 
and loaths the Eye ; whereas the 
other, in his Reſervedneſs, main- 


tains his Underſtanding in his 
united Vigour, and not troubling 
his Brain with his Tongue, falls 
not into the Diſadvantages of ma- 
.ny Words ; but ſtill holding more 


in his Breaſt than upon his Shoul- 


ders, is ſtrong enough for any 
Aſſault, and prepar'd co make the 
beſt uſe of Company and Con- 


ference. Surely, it Behaviour 
be of ſuch eſtimation, as Beauty 
without it is deform'd, and De- 
formity with it is lovely, and a- 
greeable to all Eyes: If Beha- 
viour be the Soul of the Form, 
Sadneſs is the Soul of the Soul; 
for ſuch a compos'd ſettled 
Smoothneſs, as diſtaſtes not to 
day, pleaſeth to morrow, and 
gets by Continuance. No Faſhion 
wins ſo univerſally and continual- 
ly, as that which hath receiv'd 
the true Tincture of Sadneſs : 
for ic ſuppreſſeth the Inconſtancy 
and buſy Turbulency of the Paſ- 
ſions and Affections; it receives 
nothing upon Truſt or at firſt 
fight, and therefore is always 
one; neither being troubled with 
the Floods and Ebbs of Fortune, 
the Vanity of the World, the ill 
imploy'd Power of Greatneſs, 
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deforms ic ſelf, and like the Moon, 
is in as many Changes as his For- 
tune. Now if the wrangling of 
Children be troubleſom, rhe way. 
wardneſs of Men muſt to ; 
Stranger be ridiculous, and to our 
Acquaintance odious; and con- 
ſequently Sadneſs a goodly Ornz- 
ment, that neither diſpleaſeth o- 
thers, deforms it ſelf, nor at 

time paſſeth the Bounds of Judg. 
ment and Diſcretion : and tho he 
muſt, as he is Man, have many 
Thoughts ro repent, yet few Ac- 
tions, Primum argumentum com- 
poſit e mentis exiſtima, poſſe canſſ- 
tere & ſecum morari; as it is 
commonly taken for a ſign of a 
ſtrong Eſtate and a ſettled , Diſpo- 
tion, to keep a certain Houſe 
and to love home; and that ſuch 
Men are the beſt, both Com- 
forters and Counſellors of their 
mean and needy Neighbours. $v 
is it with thoſe Minds that retire 
into their own Meditations, and 
ſcatter not themſelves upon the 


irreſolute and inconſtant Invita · 


tions of Opinion, being moſt pro- 


titable in their Examples, and 


moſt ſound in their Counſels, out- 


wardly goodly marks of Direction 
for them that are ignorant in 
their Courſe; and within, moſt 
happy and ſafe Harbours and 
Havens for them, that either by 


nor the fluctuary Motions of the Weather, or Weakneſs, or any 


humerous Multitude; or at leaſt, 
if he be ſenſible of their Irre- 
gularities and Confuſions, yet his 
* "Thoughts are not written in his 
Face, his Countenance is not ſig- 
nificant: Whereas the Face and 
Diſpoſition of Mirth ever reſem- 


dies his laſt Thoughts, and upon 


every Touch or Taſte of that 
which is diſpleaſing, and follows 


other, either Suſpicion or Know. 
ledg of Impediment, dare not 
put out into the vaſt and pro- 
found Mutabilities and Dangers of 
chis Ocean of the World, I 
now a Mole on the Cheek be an 
Ornament to Beauty, Sadneſs 18 
che fame to Wit; and if Wit, 
like Quickſilver, be too nimble 
for irs own Conſervation, S4ene/s 


not the ſtream of his Appetite, it doth more than contain it, 1 
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it refines and fixes it. Jewels and 
rich Apparel adorn the Poſſeſſor, 
and exact from ſtrange Eyes a 
Reverence and Reſpect. Sadneſs, 
the grave and eyer becoming 


all Underftandings the venerable 
Countenance of all ſo adorn'd: 
If the all· concealing Apparel of 
Women, that meafur'd by their 
Modeſty, leaves nothing for the 
Incurſions of greedy wanton 
Eyes to make ſpoil of, and doth 
not only proclaim their Souls 
fairer than their Bodies, but their 


Bodies fairer than they are; wich 


leaving the Face, Eye and Hand, 
232 broken Sentence to be per- 
fected by Imagination: Sadneſs 
doth the ſame ; for the interiour 


Parts doubling and redoubling 


the perfections of the Mind, in 
ſuch ſort, that even Fools that 
Nature hath ever hidden under 
this Behaviour, have often eſ- 
capd Cenſure; and under Title 
of a hidden Fellow, hath hidden 
a moſt empty and ſenſleſs; for 
whocan tell the Contents of a 
caſp'd Book, or Inventory of a 
lock'd Wardrobe ? Now as it con- 
ceals the Fool, it illuſtrates the 
wiſe Man. For as the Sun, break - 
ing thro a Cloud, lets fall the 
golden Treſſes of his Beams upon 
the gloomy airy Morning, after 
his Abſence, with a much more 
reſplendent Majeſty than when 
continually unmask'd, he proſti - 
tutes his Beauties unto every Eye, 
and makes not only the Shepherd, 
but his Flock weary of his Com- 
pany, and ſeek ſhade and ſhelter 
to hide themſelves from his too 
faſt fix d Sight; even ſo the 


vell-weigh'd' Motions of the fad 
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[age prepares a Conſent before 


Hearing, as due to him that lets 
nothing paſs without due conſi- 
deration. 

To conclude, if one of the 
greateſt Philoſophers determin'd 
Silence a more excellent quality 


than Eloquence, I have the Aid 


of his Authority, ſince Sadneſs 
is the Seat of Silence, where ſhe 


only reſides in Safety, and where, 


without all Noiſe, Trouble or 


Tumult, ſne enjoys the Intelli- 


gence and Contemplations of the 
Soul, which the Children of 
Mirth cannot hear for their own 
Noiſe, nor taſte, their Mouths 
are ſo furr'd with bodily Plea- 
ſures. | 

And now I will appeal to the 
Eye, if rheſe Lineaments and 
Features of Sadneſs be not more 
goodly and becoming than thoſe 
of Mirth: Surely if they be not 
more delightful, they are more 
contenting ; the difference of 
which I refer to the Judicious,and 
to thoſe that value things by 


their Nearneſs and Reſemblance 


ro thoſe of Heaven, 

Laſtly, for Government: Tho 
the World be not made of A- 
roms, yet the Body of Man's Re- 
putation is the Concurrence of 
his Speeches, Actions and Paſ- 
ſions; which ought to adviſe all 
Men, not to neglect the leaſt 


Motion either of Mind or Body, 


leſt it faſtens a Deformity upon 
all: Shall we expect this from 
Mirth? Ir were in vain, and to 
preſcribe it, were loſt Labour. 
It is compos d wholly of Contra- 
rieties; for take a quantity of 
idle Breath, ſublimated into a 
Jeſt, a proportion of Laughter, 


haviour commands Attention, 
and the Scayedneſs of his Carri- 


ſome mimick Tricks, either of 
the Face or the Body, * 
| m 


VAR 
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them ſo thorowly in Wine that 
vou cannot know one from ano- 
ther, and you have the moſt re- 
ceiv'd receipt of Mirth: But 
who will undertake to give aſſu- 
rance that this inſpir'd Crue ſhall 
not violate the Dignity of Men, 
and ſo govern themſelves, that 
Shame and Derifion ſhall not have 
more right ro them than they to 
themſelves? 

Ulyſſes drank of Circe's Cup, 
and was not transform'd : The 
Moral is, a wiſe man may waſh 
his Mouth, but not quench his 
Thirſt, with Pleaſure; for he 
that aims only at Mirch and Plea- 
ſure, gets Sorrow and Repentance, 
as well becauſe it makes him raſh 
and inconſiderate in his Courſes ; 

when to buy Mirth, he ſells all 
the Reſpects and Duties that he 
owes to ineſtimable Virtue and 
his own Preſervation; as that it 
being to the Mind as à Stove to 
the Body, that ſo opens the Pores, 
as the leaſt Air gives a Blow to 
the Health, ſo the leaſt Adverſi- 
ry or frown of Fortune dejects 
their Minds, and lays them open 
either to a ravening Fury, or a 
baſe Bewailing : Wherefore he 
that will nor ſeal che worſt of 
Sorrow, let him beware of devo- 
ting himſelf to Mirth, for they 
only teel the Water intolerable 
cold, that go into it extraordina- 
ry hot. The Philoſophers that 

impos d Silence upon their Scho- 
Jars for their firſt Inſtruction, 
could intend nothing elſe but the 
ſettling and compoſing the Mind; 
from whence ariſeth that Habit of 
Sadneſs that gave them power of 
themſelyes; and wirhal, of all 
things that came within, the 
Bounds of their Knowledg, if 
not to gain by, yer not to loſe. 
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To what end ſhould I produce 
the Witneſs of many famous An- 


tients, from whom ſcarce a Smile 


was ever drawn, and yet were 
ſuch as never loſt Opportunity, 
that preſented it ſelf, to do o- 
chers good, or themſelves right; 
nor ever loſt that Power, Force 
and Tranquillity of their own 
Minds, in any of Fortunes Tranſ- 


mutations, that is wont ſo to o- 


vercome the Reaſon of men, as 
like transform'd Creatures, there 
can be nothing more different than 
them to themſelves? Neither will 
| authorize my Opinion by the 
Example of our bleſſed Saviour, 
who was never ſeen to laugh; 
nor Solomon's ſacred Counſel, That 
it was better to go to the Houſe of 
Mourning than Mirth ; leſt the 
worldly man, that makes provi- 
ſion only for the Building of his 
Babel, caſt me off as an unſeaſo- 
nable and impertinent Counſellor, 
Thoit ſhall then (gentle Reader) 
inſenſibly, and without thy trou- 
ble prepare thee for the beſt 
work of thy Life, which is the 
Life eternal; yet whilſt thou 
wilt be attentive to thy temporal 
Imployments, it is alſo of 'moſt 
effectual Importance. 

Deſireſt thou to be reputed 
wiſe ? Ir is her viſibleſt Form, 
not to be importun'd with vain 
and idle Company, who fear 
Sadneſs too much to follow thee. 

To be the ſafe Cabinet of thy 
own and thy Friends Secrets! 
Sadneſs is the Parent of Silence, 
Silence of Secrecy. 

Jo be temperate ? where Sal. 
neſs is Porter, few vain Deſires 
are admitted. 2 | 
Not to be precipitate in thy 
Actions? where Sadneſs keep 


F 


. =” 


the Liſts of Conſideration alwa)s 


| clear 


clear and free from the Intruſions 
of Paſſion, the Soul cannot but 
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Neither muſt 1 omir to anſwer 


them that would hide their baſe 
Confuſion of 


govern all things by the regular Choice 


and judicial Power of Reaſon, as 
ſhe that knows time calls to Con- 
ſultations, ſhuts out n 


Words, and ſo will have their 
Mirth to be Joy: but he is worſe 
than blind, that Knows them not 


In a word, if there be an my aſunder ; Mirth being rather an 


to be trod in by our Feet of Clay, 


apiſh Unquictneſs, than a ſolid 
Beſides, it lives 


we are out of the reach of For-| Contentment. 
tune, out of the power of our| not of it ſelf, ir depends upon 
Paſſions, and in the full poſſefſi-| Fortune, Time, Health, and ma- 
on of our ſelves, we may live in] ny outward Accidents, and lives 
a continual Calm; where from| but upon borrowing ; whereas 
the height of a clear and impreg-| Joy being as the ſnadow of Vir- 


nable Judgment,, we may fately 
aud inſenſibly behold the World, 
' by this time fo far under us, that 


tue, or the effect ot the inward 
and jnſeparable Cauſe of a good 
Life, is never from home, never 


all ſuch vain Deſires as had wontſ ina Cloud, never ſubject to Al- 
to make us Suitors and Followers teration, always one, and there- 
to her, have loſt ſight of their fore not only always happy, 
inamor'd Objects: it is by the] but Happineſs it ſelf. And yer 
way of Sadneſs, who doth not] to make the difference more 

only. inrich us by that it brings, apparent, behold their Pictures 

but preſerves us ſo,by keeping our} drawn by two excellent Maſters, 

all inordinate Appetites, diſtem-| Res ſevera 
per'd Affections, and thoſe Hu-| which if 5 
mors of Blood and Opinion, | more lively than Mirth, let your 
which, where they are ſavour'd, Judgment determine. And now 
do uſually deſtroy and expel not for Mirth I am ſure this was made, 
only all honeſt and virtuous Ac- J it is ſo like her, Riſu inepto, res 
tions, but even the very Thoughte | ineptior nulla eſt. If you define 
that do but ſeem to be well af-| Mirth without Laughing, you 
teſted. | ſpeak of ſomewhat elſe, and 

Thus have I (good Reader)] leave your Errand behind you: 

preſented to thy Acquaintance] but ir hath been ſo often deter- 

the ſweeteſt and beſt condicion'd| min'd, that they are fo far from 
Companion of the Life of man; all one, that they are nor ſo much 
Which if you will bur believe up- as alike ; as further ro labour in 
on Trial, I deſire no more. Be] ſo maniteſt a Truth, will rather 
not ſeduc'd by Opinion, and thou] obſcure than enlighten it. 


may'ſt be as happy as this World 


verum gaudium; 
adneſs reſembles not 


will chen include this Queſtion 


can make thee; for tho the in this definitive Sentence, Falſo 
ourward Power makes men great, de latitia opinantur, fiquidem ab 
yet tis the inward that makes men |utriſque, gaudio ſeilicet 
'Irtuous, and Virrue only thar |diverſa eſt : it hath not only loſt 
producerh a Happineſs, that can | the Challenge to Joy, but to Na- 


dure the Teſt of all Times and | cure. 
Changes, | 


He then that drew man 
within the Compaſs of Animal 
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riſibile, was rather a Confeſſor to 
good Companions, than a wiſe 
Surveyor of the little World of 
Man. 

And now to conclude, If thou 
haſt but Melancholy enough to 
ſuſpend thy Opinion, whatſoever 
thou art, thou haſt me in the 
power of thy Cenſure. I doubt 
not but you ſhall be beholden to 
your Judgment, to free me from 
the tierely of Paradoxes. 

If ſome other think that I 
kave reſtrain d the Liberty of 
man, in commending Sadneſs 
unto him; let him know I have 
not determin'd it the End, but 
the Way only, an Entry or Paſ- 
ſage: that of the other ſide hath 
2 World much more ſpacious and 
pleaſant than that of this ſide, 
comprehended by Mirth, which 
is little, poor and tranſitory. If 
yet there be ſome that will bring 
this Evidence for their Liberty, 
Letitia juvenem, fraus decet triſtis 
ſenem; it is but like a Licence to 
eat Flcſhin Lent, for them that 
are weak and ſickly; or like a 
Law that prohibited all Perſons 
to wear gay Clothes and Jewels, 
but Players 
which was then taken for a mark 
of Scorn, nor for 'a Privilege of 
Grace and Advantage ; which it 
they ſhall pleaſe to take ſo roo, 
they ſhall have the leſs to anſwer 
for, and I ſhall neither have loſt 
my Labour, nor their Favour: | 


If not, I muſt yet challenge the | Q 


allowance of the wiſeſt, which 
are the oldeſt, who if they ſnould 
yield to an Extreme, would ra- 
ther ratify that Philoſopher that 
ever wept, than this that took 


vermuch Boldneſs. 
regard the great Advantage of 


Spozt. 
Thus, Reader, you ſee there 
Foy in Mourning, or many Foys, and 
that he that weeps (and ſpend; 
his Life in Sadneſs) is much hap- 
pier than him that lives a fro. 


lickſom merry Life : And that no 


Man may doubt this, $9/omon jy 
his Proverbs hath left us in wii. 
ting, that it is better to ſlecp and 
repoſe in the Houſe of Sorrom 
than in that of Foy and Pleaſure, 

By Laughter many Souls have 
been ſever d from their Bodies, 
to the infinite Grief of their good 
Friends; but by Sadneſs, not one 
(which I ever heard of) at any 


time departed but well pleas d. 
Laughter hath evermore been par. 


ticularly proper to Fools Mouti, 
or People without Senſe: And it 
is not read in any one place of 
the Holy Scripture, that our bleſ. 
ſed Saviour ever laugh'd at any 
time; but that he wept and ſor- 
row'd, is ro be found in ſundry 
Paſſages of the Evangeliſts : For 
this Cauſe hath he promis d eter- 
nal Felicity to ſuch as mourn, and 
them that laugh he hath menac d 
with Death. 

To weep is a ſign of Penitence 


and Courtezans: and Compunction, whereto we 


are often invited and exhorted by 
the Holy Prophets; but Laughter 
hath been the Cauſe of mocking 
it ſelf, as the evident ſign of o- 
If we would 


Tears, how many Paſſions and 
uarrels have been quality'd by 
one little Tear of the Eye? How 
many poor Lovers have they u- 


nited and confirm'd together, 
that before liv'd not but in Lan- 
guiſnment and Diſtreſs ? How 


no more Pity of himſelf, and of jmany great and honeſt Recom- 


the Madneſs of Mankind, than to 


pences have been obtain d by 


ſpend his Liſe in Laughter. 


che weight of Tears? I am of 


Opinion, 
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Opinion, that all the Force and 
power of Men, aſſembled to- 
gether, cannot ſo ſoon win or 
compaſs what it would have, as 
one Tear can; yea, oftentimes 
it hach.obrain'd Grace even from 
obſtinate and pitileſs Perſons. 

For proof hereof, Heraclitus 
was always more eſteem'd for his 
Weeping, than ever was Demo- 
critus for his Laughing. See 
how many things worthy of erer- 
Craſſius by this 
Virtue accompliſh'd, purchaſing 
the Name of a Scorner of Vayt- 
tics, If we ſhould need to pro- 
duce the Profit of Tears and often 
Weeping, let us conſider, that 
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55 accident of Laughter, without 
any manifeſt Cauſe, are the moſt 
difficult to be Hheal'd. 
Let us then fer Laughing apart, 
ſeeing it bringeth ſuch Offence - 
co Man, and agreeth not with his 
Gravity. To conclude, Laughter 
wrinkles and makes old the Face, 
counterfeits the. Perſon, makes 


the Heart ache, woundeth the 


Lungs and inwards of the Belly; 
ſo that after long Laughing many 
Griefs do follow, whereof we 
never make doubt till we feel 
them. So that if Laughter be 
not refrain'd, it makes the Pallat 
of the Mouth to fall, the Throat 
fore, the Voice hoarſe, and ofc 


while our Bodies are but young 
and tender, they make them to 
grow and increaſe. Wherefore 
many Nurſes (for this very Rea- 
ſon) are not very haſty to quiet 
their Infants, when they lie cry- 
ing in the Cradle; but (by theſe 
means) ſuffer them to dilate and 
ſtretch forth their Members, for 
ſo they come to the ſuddener 
Growth. And if Proots ſhould 
fil me againſt Laughter, I would 
content my ſelf with this only of 
good Hippocrates, who hath told 


times ſhakes the Body very grie- 
vouſly. | X 

Wherefore very excellently 
faid the wiſe Man, That the end of 
Laughter was Grief and Tears; 
which uſually endurech more 
ſpace of Time, and hath a longer 
Tail behind it than ever had 
Mourning, Bur the end of con- 
tinual Tears (after this mortal 
Life) is Joy and perpetual Delec- 
cation, which never hath ending, 
and ſuch as are promis'd by Him 
who is Truch it ſelf, 


ec, 


Parador 
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In Praiſe of a Dearth; or a Paradox proving that Scar- 
city is better than Abundance. 


HE good Lady of Hainault 
, bemoan'd the great Dearth, 
which the Turbulence of the 
Wars had cau- d; and among o- 
ter things, ſhe wept for the Fer- 
tity of the former years paſt, 


whenas ſhe call'd ro mind what 
ſtore of Corn and Wines ſhe had, 
and that before a Week would 
be paſt, both ſhe and all her 
Houſe ſhould ſcarce tell where to 
get Focd or Drink once a Day. 

F But 
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But the ſober and frugal Soloniſt 
faith well ro the contrary, that 
the leſs ſtore of Vidtuals are in a 
Country, the leſs is the Inſolence of 
the Inhabitants,” who (in time of 
abundance) diſdain the Service 
of their Superivurs. 


What may we think wil! be the 


Plenty ct one or two years, When 
we give our felves ro fo great 
Feaſting, but even an earneſt of 
the Dearth in them chat may or 
vill follow ſoon after? The In- 
terpretation that juſt Joſeph made 
of Pharaoh's Dream, may ſerve 
for Witneſs hereof. What is it 
that better gives knowledg of 
the price of any thing, be it ne- 
ver ſo excellent, than the Dearth 
or Scarcity thereof? In the Eaft- 
Countries, among the Savages, no 
more eſtcem is made of Gold or 
pretious Stones, than we in theſe 
Parts do make of Iron, Lead or 

Braſs. In Madera, Cyprus, and 
other Iſlands, where rhe Sugars 
do grow, they give them to 


their Swine to eat; as we in the 


Countries nearer hand, give them 
abundance of Fruits, 
wherefcre do they thus? Even 
becauſe exceeding Plenty mak- 
eth the Contempt of muſt ex- 
cellent things. But when Scar- 
city comes, then it is that we 
turn unto God, and cry for Mercy, 
then confeſs ve his divine, in- 
comparable Bounty, Grcatneſs 
and Excellence. 

The Value of Bread and Wine, 
which are things needful for nou- 
riſhing the Eody, and to pre- 
ſerve the Soul therein, is never 
knywn in the time of Abundance, 
hen we make Spoil thereof, 
caſt it at our Feet, and give it 
to feed Dog. Nor may I fer- 


And 


Spot. 


with Vineyards, when one plenti. 
ful year comes, they will be fo 
inſolent as to make waſte thereot 
in every place. But when they 
have little ſtore of Wine and 
Grain, then they taſte, ſavour ſo 
well, and uſe them in ſo ſmall 
quantities, as nothing at all is loſ, 
Let us now diſcourſe of Coun- 
tries fertile and abounding in al 
Goods, comparing them with 
ſuch as are barren and unfruitful ; 
and let us ſee if their Inhabitants 
are better narur'd or diſposd 
than they that dwell in the De- 
ſarts, or Regions never till'd, and 
not fertile. Firſt of all, in Hir 
cania (if it be true, which that 
moſt faithful Greek hath written 
in his Hiſtory) one only ſtock of 
a Vine, yieldeth about a Tun af 
Wine. The Bees do naturally 
work their Honey on the Tree, 
from whence (even as Naum 
from Heaven) it droppeth con. 
tinually down on the Earth, and 
there are none will · take the paits 
to gather it. All this norwith- 
ſtanding, the People of that Coun- 
try are accounted the moſt cru, 
fierce, and wicked'ſt Nation in il 
che World. 

In the Indian Countries the 
Earth beareth twice a year, and 
they have two Seaſons for gather 
ing their Fruits; neverrhelef;, i 
you knew the People of the 
Country, you ſhall find then 
Fantaſtical, Liars and Deccaver 
to the uttermoſt, In Bahla, 
every little Corn of Wheat bring: 
eth forth two hundred others for 
ic. Beſides this, the Millet au 
other Bread Grain (through the 
ſirange and wonderful nature 
the Soil) ſtretcheth up in ſuck 
height as do the Trees, Ye 


ver kon in fone Countrics ſtor'd 


nocyichſtanding all theſe hoy 
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the Inhabitants of the Country 
are more ab unding in a vile Life 
and Villanies than all other Nations 
are beſides. In Tacapa, a great 
City of Africa, is to be found 
ſuch ſtore and abundance of 
whatſoever can be defir'd for 
the Nouriſhment and Lite of 
Man, and all things at ſo fmill a 
Rate or Price, as they ſcarce 
make any Reckoning thereof. In 
ke manner is there to be found 
the very plentifulleſt ſtore that 
can be nam'd of Thieves, Adul- 
terers, Treaſons and Infidelities. 

Now let us inſpect the barren 
Regions, or leſs fertile in Goods, 
and let us ſee if they be not alto- 
gether induſtrious, Friends to 
Virtue, and greatly hardned for 
Pains and bodily Labours. In the 
firſt place let us conſider what 
the Country of Denmark, is, and 
what the Franconians and Danes 
have been, that rhence iſſu'd: 
Let us remember withal the Scy- 
thians, that live at this day in 
Travel, without any certain Ha- 
bitation, now in one place, then 
in another. What and how ma- 
ny brave Warriours have come 
from chis People ? 

But let us leave Strangers, and 
only make Diſcovery ot our ſelves. 
How many men of Wiſdom and 
Authority, in our Memory; haye 
iu d from the untill'd and 
mountainous Countries of Sau, 
Dauphine, Gaſcoigne, &e. How 
many Chancellors, - Preſidents, 
Counſellors, Knights, Caprains, 
and ſuch like, have you ſecn, 
and daily do behold, in ho- 
nour of theſe Quarters more 


than any other? Yer their Coun- | 


tries are of ſuch nature, as 
their Coleworts, Mullets, Tur- 
neps and Cheſuuts, do there 
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or Grain in the World. This 
fairiy proverh, that without this 


ſcarce and frugal Parſimonx, which 


to chem is natural, never would 
they have been ſuch as now they 
are, | 
[ own that after they have 
once dwelt in a Country more a- 
bounding, they become finer and 


tooliſher, like rhe ſavage Sani- 


ards, who leaving their firſt un- 
til d Region, where they wore 
Hempen Shves, Shirts, Clothes, 
and ſuch like, came after wards to 
cheir Pumps of Velvet, But all 


this (proceeding from their ori- 


ginal Nurſing) hath given them 
ſuch Heart and Iaduſtry, as 
makes them nothing interior to 
over ſtrange Nations, 


plenty of Grain, even in ſuch as 


ten Fowls, Pigeons, Partridges 
and other Birds, 
whereof (ſoon after) ſerves but 
to abridg and ſhorten rheir Lives. 
But withal, they ſhould remem- 
ber, that this huge ſtore in Lofts 
and Garners, draweth thither a 
million of Rats, Mice, Weeſels. 
and other Vermin. And when all 
this Corn is gotten together, it 
troubles the Maſter to lock it up, 
by reaſon of the abundance; ſo 
that the Torment of ſafe keeping, 
aid well looking to it, makes him 
ſometime incline to forgoe the 
Land for the Corn, becauie of 


| 


the Diſappointments, Griefs and 


Vexations he receiverh thereby, 
in recompence of his Labours. 

In brief, Dearth of Vietuals 
makes poor People careful, and 
willing co work, contented (be- 
— with hoyv little ſoever they 


than will che moit pretious Wheat 


True it is, that the over-great 
are covetous, ſerves them to fat- 


the Fleſh 
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ger, to withſtand the Neceſſity , ſeth mighty Matters. It reha. 
and Danger of time to come. teth the Pride of the richeſt men. 
It exciteth good Minds to their; Ir maketh that ſcem ſweeter 
Duty and Endeavour, to the} which one laboureth for, than 
great Profit of the Meal publich, if he receiv'd it from the hand 
Whick otherwiſe would bur ſlen- of never ſo liberal a Benefactor. 
* derly rejoice, . if by occaſion of Laſtly, in times of Scarcity, all 
Plenty, they ſhould run at their good things augment and in- 
own Liberty. It wakech known creaſe; but in the times of Plen. 
the Bounty, Strength and Virtue | ty and Syperfluity, they fade, di- 
ot him, who, ot nothing, rai-| miniſh and utterly die. 
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Infinite Space or Time cannot be ſaid to be either a 
Whole, or One, &c. 


CPA CE or Time is ſaid to _ of Paces ; But no ſuch Part can 
ite in Power, or Termina- be taken, wherefore the World s 
ble, when there may be aſſign'd |not Infinite: becauſe that Conſe. 
a Number of finite Spaces or|quence of the major Propoſition 
Times, as of Paces or Hours, | is falſe ; for in an infinite Space, 
than which there can be no grea- | whatſoever we take, or defign in 
ter Number of the ſame meaſure, | our Mind, the diſtance of the 
in that Space or Time; and In- fame from us is a finite Space; 
rite in Pewer is that Space or for in the very deſigning of the 
Time, in which a greater Num: | place thereof, we pur an End to 
ber of the ſaid Paces or Hours] that Space, of which we our 
may be aſſign'd, than any Num: | felves are the Beginning; and 
ber that can be given. But we whatſoever any man with hi 
muſt note, that altho in that] Mind cuts off both ways from 
Space or Time which is infinite Infinite, he determines the ſame, 
in power, there may be num- that is, he. makes it Finite. 
ber'd more Paces or Hours than] Of Infinite Space or Time, it 
any Number that can be allign'd ; cannot be ſaid that it is a Whole, 
ver their Number will alwars be {or One; not a Whole, becauſe not 


F-11ire, for. every Number is Fi- | compounded of Parts; for ſceing 


nite. And therefore his Ratioci- |.Parts, how many ſoever they be, 
nation was not good, that un - are ſeverally Finite, they will al- 
dertaking to prove the World to] fo when they are all put togethet 
be finite, reaſon'd thus: If the] make a Whole Finite: Nor One, 
World be Infinite, then there my becauſe nothing can be ſaid to be 
te taken in it ſome Part which in One, except there be another to 
aijſtant from us an infirite number compare it with; but it _ 


tal, which is, found perfectly in 


be conceiv'd that there are two 
Spaces, or two Times Infinite. 
Laſtly, when we make queſtion 
whether the World be Finite or 
Infinite, we have nothing in our 
Mind anſwering to the name 
World ; for whatſoever we ima- 
gine, is therefore Finite, tho our 
Computation reach the fix'd 
Stars, or the ninth and tenth, 
nay the thouſandth Sphere. The 
meaning of the Queſtion is this 
only, Whether God has actually 
made ſo great an Addition of 
Body to Body, as we are able to 
make of Space to Space. 

And therefore that which is 
commonly ſaid, That Space and 
Time may be divided infinitely, 
is not to be ſo underſtood, as if 
there might be any infinite or 
eternal Diviſion; but rather to 


be taken in this ſenſe, Whatſoever | 
#s divided, is divided into ſuch 


* 
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Parts as may again be divided: 
Or thus, The leaſt diviſible Thing 
is not to be given: Or as Geome- 


which may eaſily be demonſtra- 
ted in this manner. Let any 
Space or Time (that which was 
thought to be the leaſt diviſible) 
be divided into two equal Parts 


as A may be divided again. For 
ſuppoſe the part 4 to be conti- 
guous to the part B of one fide, 
and of rhe other ſide to ſome 
other Space equal to B; this 
whole Space therefore (being 
greater than the Space given) is 
diviſible. Wherefore if it be 
divided into two equal Parts, the 
Part in the middle, which is 4, 
will be alſo divided into two e- 


was diviſible. 


Parador XCIX. 
Proving nothing is ſo Dark as Light, with the curious 


Debates of the Athenian 


1 Paradox now to be 
prov'd is this, Nothing is ſo 


Dark as Light — which was no 
ſooner aſſerted but it ingag'd the 
Athenian Society in ſeveral curious 
Debates upon this Subject. 

The graveſt Member ſtood-up, 
and aid, I conceive Light is of 
two ſorts; one radical and eſſen- 


Society upon that Subject. 


ther Subjects; but imperfectly in 
colour'd Bodies, becauſe Clour 


ſecondary and derivative, which 
is found in Bodies illuminated by 
that Light. Both are made in 
tranſparent Bodies; thoſe of the 
Stars in the Heaven, and that of 
Flame and Bodies ignited in the 


the Stars, the Fire, and ſome 0- 


Blackneſs in the Water. 


Thro the rude Chaos thus the running Light 
Sbot the firſt Day that piere id the Native Night : 


Fi 4 Then 


tricians have it, No Quantity is ſo 
ſmall, but a Leſs may be taben; 


AandB, I fay either of them, 


qual Parts; and therefore 4 


is a Species of Light: The other 


Fire, Whiteneſs in the Air, and 


— — — 
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the Maſs were mix'd, 


Till gatber'd in 4 Globe, the Beams were fix d. 


Laſt ſhone the Sun, who, radiant in his Sphere, 
Lumina Heaven and Earth, and roll d around the Tear. 


Bur theſe tranſparent Bodies muſt 
be condens'd, that thoſe Lights 
and Colours may appear ; and 
theretcre the Principle of Light 
is in Tranſparence alone, Where- 
of neither Purity, Rarity, Tenu— 
ity, nor Equality of Surtaces, are 
tae Cauſcs, but they all pro- 
ceed from the quantity of Mat- 
ter; ſome Bodies having more 
Matter than others, not by Rarity 
alone, or local Extenſion, but by 
formal Extenſion or internal 
Quantity; and conſcquently, that 
a lictle Matter under a great iu- 
rernal Quantity, is the principal 
Cauſe ot Tenuity, | Raricy and 
Trenſparence, to which rhe even- 
nets of Surfaces is alſo requiſite 
in groſs Bodies. So that Light 
coniiſts in a proportion between 
the Quantity and the Matter of 
its Subject; and Light is great 
when the Matter is little under a 


the moſt of Eſſence amongſt ſen- 
ſible Forms, as Obſcurity hath 
the leaſt. 

The Second ſaid (and prov'd 
chis Paradox) That nothing was ſo 


-Dark as Light. . For if Tranſpa 


rence be the, Subje& of it, why 
doth Cry {tal heated red hot in 
the Fire, come forth more lumi- 
nous and leſs tranſparent than it 
was? The ſame may be faid of 
Ruriry: for we ſee that Air and 
Aqua Vite are well rarity'd by the 
Fire which intlames them, but 
ceaſe to be tranſparent as ſoon as 
they are made more rare and1u- 
minous ; which is an evident fign 
that Rarity and Tranſparence are 
nor Cauſes, nor yet Conditions 
of Light. So the whole Re- 
mainder of Heaven is lucid; but 
only the leſs rare Parts, and ſuch 
as you might call Vapours in re- 
ſpect of che pure Air, and the 


great Quantity, as in the Hea- 
vens; on the contrary, the Body 
is dark, when a very ſmall Quan- 
tity is join'd to a great deal of 
Matter, as is feen in the Earth. 


To prove this, you muſt obſerve | 


that all ſimple Bodics are lum). 
nous, excepting the Earth, which 
is opake ; and we find Light in 
ſundry animated Bodies, as in 
the Eyes of Cats, and of thoſe 
Indian Snails which ſhine like 
Torches, and in our Glow- worms, 
whole Light proceeds from their 
Spirits ; which being of a mid- 
dle nature berween the Body and 
the Soul, are the leaſt material 
thing in the World. Whence it 
follows that Light is a form with | 


Light which proceeds from the 
Sun, the moſt luminous of all 
choſe Celeſtial Bodies, would ne- 
ver be vitible, but be depriv d of 
all its Effects which are Heating 
and Enlightning, if it were not 
reflected by ſome ſolid Body: 
Then it not only appears, but 
exerts its Activity. And if Things 
be produc'd by the fame Cauſes 
which preſerve and mulciply 
them, the Solidiry of burning 
Mirrors made of Steel, the hard- 
eſt of all Metals. which make 
the Sun-beams do more than 
their own Nature impowers them 
to, ſhews ſufficiently that theit 
Light cannot ariſe from a rare 


and diaphanous Cauſe. Nor = 
SEES the 
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the Light of rotten Wood be 
aſſign'd to its Rarity alone, ſince 
many other Bodies of greater Ra- 
rity ſhine not at all; nor that of 
Glow -· worms and Cats Eyes to their 
Spirits, ſince rhe Fleſh of ſome 
Animals ſhines afrer cheir Dearh ; 
45 *ris affirm'd of Oxen, that 
have frequently eaten a fort of 
Moon-wort : and not only the 
Scales of divers Fiſhes ſhine after 
Separation from their Bodies, 
but Sparkles of Fire iſſue from 
the Hair of ſome Perſons in 
great Droughts, whereunto the 
Spirits contribute nothing. Which 
would perſuade. me to believe, 
that Light 1s a Form, to the In- 
troduction whereof ſeveral Con- 
ditions are requiſite, according 
v the diverſity of Subjects; juſt 
$5 we ſee the Souls of ſome irra- 
tional Creatures need great Diſ- 
poſitions for their Reception, a 
brain, a Heart, and a Liver, with 
their Dependances. Whereas o- 
thers, as Inſects, require leſs, 
and are contented with ſome- 


thing chat may ſupply this De- 


fect ; ſome are generated in an 
inſtant, without any apparent 
Preparation, as Frogs in a Sum- 
mer Shower ; and therefore to 
aſſign che Cauſe of Light, is tc 
ſeek the Reaſon of Forms, which 
is unknown to us. Which Simi- 
litude the vulgar Speech con- 
firms; for the People fay, The 
Candle is dead when ie is extin- 
guiſh'd, preſuppoſing that it 
had Life before; as an Animal 
hath, ſo long as its Form is con- 
yin'd with its Body, Moreover, 
Fire hath a local Motion (as Ani- 
mals have) to obtain its Food. 
The Third ſaid, Light is a Sub- 
e, for it was created by 
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God; bur 'tis a fixth Effence, 
more ſubtle than that of Heaven 
which is calfd a Quinteſſence in 
reſpect of the Four Elements. A 
Subſtance which ſubſiſted before 
the Sun, having been created 
three days betore it; and no- 
thing hinders but it may be com- 
municated in a moment from 
Heaven to Earth, ſince the inten- 
tional Species of viſible things is 
ſo. Indeed, whereunto ſhall we 
attribute the effect of Light, 
which heats at diſtance, and 
blinds being too great, which co- 
lours and gives Ornament to the 
Univerſe, it it be not a Sub- 


ſtance? Aud the Penetration of 


Dimenſion objected hereunto, is 
ſalv'd by ſaying that it hath no 
more Place here, than when an 
Iron is red hot with the Fire, 
which yet none will affirm to be 
an Accident; and nevertheleſs it 
enters into the whole Subſtance of 
the Iron, and Light with it; for 
tis tranſparent and luminous as 
its Centre, when 'tis throughly 
heated in the Fire. 

The Fourth ſaid, The Exce- 
lence of Light appears, in that 
nothing hach greater reſemblance _ 
with the Deity : Which made 
ſome Heathen Philoſophers ſay, 
that Light is God's Body, and 
Truth his Soul. Moreover, the 
Scripture teaches us, That God 
dwells in inacceſſible Light. And 
che bleſſed Spirits are ſtil'd An- 
gels of Light, as Dæmons Spirits 
of Darkneſs, Light enlivens and 
animates all things, it rejoices all 
Creatures by its Preſence ; Birds 
begin to ſing, and even Flowers 
to diſplay their Beauties at its Ar- 
rival. 


Firſt. 
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Firſtborn of Chaos! who ſo Fair didſt come 
From the old Negro's dark ſom Womb . 
Which, when it faw the lovely Child, 

The melancholy Maſs put on kind Looks and fmil'd, 
Thou Tide of Glory which no Reſt doth know / 
But ever ebb ! and ever flow / 
Wil ative Nature's watchful Life and Health! 
Her Foy, her Ornament and Wealth . 
_ Hail to thy Hushand Heat and Thee “ 
Thou the World's beauteous Bride, the Infly Bridegroom He, 
Say from what Golden Quivers off the Sky, 
Do all thy winged Arrows fly ? 
Swifineſs and Pow'r by Birth are thine, 
From thy Great Sire they came, thy Sire the Word Divine? 
Swift as light Thoughts their empty Career run, 1 
Thy Race is finiſh'd when begun. 
Thou, in the Moon's bright Chariot, proud and gay, 
Daſt thy bright Wood of Stars ſurvey; 
And all the Tear doſt with thee bring 
Of Thouſand Flow'ry Lights, thy own Nocturnal Spring. 
Thou, Scythian-like, doſt round thy Lands above 
The Sun's Gilt-Tent, for ever move. | 
And ſtill as thou in Pomp doſt go, | 
The ſhining Pageants of the World attend thy Show. 
Nor amidſt all thoſe Triumphs doſt thou ſcorn 
The humble Glow- worms to adorn ;, 
And with thoſe living Spangles gild EE 2 
(0 Greatneſs without Pride ) the Buſhes of the Field. 
Night, and her ugly Subjects, thou doſt fright, 
And Sleep, the lazy Owl of Night : 
Aſham'd and fearful to appear, | 
They skreen their horrid Shapes with the black Hemiſphere, 
With them there haunts and wildly takes th* Alarm 
Of painted Dreams a buſy Swarm. 
At the firſt op'ningof thy Eye, | 
The various Cluſters break, the Antick Atoms fly. 
The guilty Serpents and obſcener Beaſts 
Creep conſcious to their ſecret Reſts : 
Nature to Thee does Rev'rence pay, 
IH Omens and ill Sights remove out of thy way. 
At thy Appearance Grief it ſelf is ſaid | 
Jo ſhake his Wings, and rouſe his Head; 
And Cloudy Care has often took 
A gentle beamy Smile, reflected from thy Look : 
As thy Appearance Fear it ſelf grows bold, 
J59 Sm-ſhine melts away his Cold: 
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Ev'n Luſt, the Maſter of a harden'd Face, 
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Bluſhes, if thou be'ſt in the Place; 
To Darkneſs Curtams he retires, 


In ſympathizing Night he volts 


his Smoky Fires, 


When, Goddeſs ! thou lift'jl up thy waken'd Head 
| Out of the Morning*s Purple Bed, | 
The Nuire of Birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful World ſalutes the riſing Day. 
All the World's Braw'ry, that delights our Eyes, 
Ts but thy jev'ral Liveries. 
Thou the rich Dye on them beſtow'ſt, 
Thy nimble Pencil paints this Landskip as thou g0 ft. 
A Crimſm Garment in the Roſe thou wear t, | 
A Crown of ſtudded Gold thou bear'ſt : 
The Virgin Lillies in their White 
Are clad, but with the Lawn of almoſt naked Light. 
The Violet, Springs littlc Infant, ſtands 
Girt in thy Purple Swaddling Bands: 
On the fair Tulip thou doſt doat, 
Thou cloath'ſt it with a gay and Parti- colour'd Coat. 
But the vaſt Ocean of unbounded Day, | 


In the Empyrean Heav'n 


does ſlay ; 


Thy Rivers, Lakes, and Springs below, 
From thence firſt took their Riſe, thither at laſt muſt fd. 


And becauſe Nothing gives what, that might alter and corrupt it, 


it hath not, therefore ſome have 
conceiv'd, that Light, the Enli- 


as the nature of Contraries re- 
quires; whereas all Qualities have 


vener of all the World, is it ſelf each their particular Enemy. And 


indu'd with Life, and that 'tis 
tne Univerſal Spirit, and the 
Soul of the whole World. 
Whence Plato, in his Timæus, 
brings no other Argument to 
prove that Fire is an- Animal, 
but that it is luminous. And, in 
the th Book of his Common- 
wealth, he makes the Sun (who 
; the known Father of all liv. 
ing things) the Son of Light ; 
without which Pythagoras forbad 


tis upon this very reaſon that 
Light acts in an inſtant; becauſe 
having no contrary Quality to 
expel from its Subject, it needs no 
Time, or ſucceſſive Motion, which 
is neceſſary to other Qualitics, as 
to Heat, to warm cold Water. 
The Fifth ſaid, Light is a real 
Form produc'd in the Medium by 
a luminous Body; Ariſtotle calls 
it the Act of the Perſpicuum, as 
it is Perſpicuum. This Form is 


to do any thing. Moreover, it accidental, and falls under the 


hath no contrary, Darkneſs be- 
ng oppos'd to it only privative- 
J. For its Being is fo excel- 
lent, that Nature found not her 
ſelt ſo able to make any thing 
that might be equal'd with it, 


Head of patible Qualities, be- 
cauſe 'tis fenſible by it ſelf, 
which is the Property of Acci- 
dents alone; whereas Subſtance is 
not ſenſible ( that is, falls not un- 
der the perception of Senſe) but 


by 
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means of Accidents : and as, are. 


it is the Principle of Action, which 
belongs only to a Quality; for 
it cannot be a corporeal Sub 
ſtance, as Democritus and Epi. 
curus conceiv'd, ſaying, that 
Light is an Emanation of Parti- 
cles, or little Bodies from a lucid 
Body; or as they who make it a 
Species of Fire, wich they di- 
vide into that which burns and 
ſhines; that which burns and 
ſhines not, and chart , ſhines 
but burns not, winch is this 
Light. For no natural Body s 
mov'd in an inſtant, nor in al: 
ſorts of Places, as Light is; but 
they have all a certain difference 
of Poſition or Tendency, ſome 
towards the Centre, others to- 
wards the Circumference, and o- 
thers circularly. 

The Sixth faid, Tis true, Light 
is not of che nature of our ſub- 
lunary Bodies, for it is not ge- 
nerated and corrupted as they 
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It is nor generated, fince 
Generation is effected by Corrup. 
tion of one Form, and Intro. 
duction of another. But we 
have Inſtances of incorruptible 
Light even here below ; as that 
in the Temple of Venus, which 
could nat be extinguiſh'd nor 
conſum'd, tho neither Oil nor 
Wiek were pat to it; and that 
other found in a Sepulchre 


where it had burn'd for fifteen. 


hundred Years, but as ſoon as it 
rook Air went out. And indeed 
the Subtilty and Activity of Fire 
is !uch, that it may be reaſonably 
conceiv'd to attract the ſulphurous 
Vapours for its Subſiſtance, which 
are in all parts of the Air; but 
eſpecially in Mines, whoſe vari- 
ous Qualities produce the diver- 
ſity of ſubterranean Fires, as to 
their laſting Continuance and 
lnterval; which ſome compare to 
the intermittiag Fevers excited in 
our Bodies by a preternatural 
Heat. 


— — — ——— 
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Being Verſes ſent to à Virgin (by a Poet that lov'd ber) 
proving that he, and his chiming Brethren, cou d perſorm 
Things impoſſible to be done which ſhe ſending back 
unread, were return'd with this Inſcription - 


5 


RE AD (fair Maid) and know, the Hear 
That warms theſe Lines is like the beat 
Thy chaſte Pulſe keeps, thy Morning's Thought 
Hath not more Temper; were there ought 
On this Virgin Paper ſhed, 
Thar might to Crimſon turn thy Red, 
T ſhould bluſh for thee ; bur I vow 
Tis all as ſpotleſs as thy Brow, 


: . Read 


ene 
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Read then, and know what Art thou haſt, | 
That thus canſt make a Poet chaſte. 


The VERSES. 


+. 
O® a Day ('tis in thy Power 
To make me bleſs or curſe that Hour 
I ſaw thy Face, thy Face then mask d 
Like Ivory in Ebon cask'd ; PS, 
But that dark Cloud once drawn away, 1 1 
Juſt like the Dawning of the Day, . 
So brake thy Beauty forth, and I 
Grew fad, glad, neither, inſtantly : 
Yet thro thy Mercy, or my Chance, 
- Methaught I ſaw a pleaſing Glance 
Thou threw'ſt on me,. a Sugar Smile 
Dimpled thy Cheeks, and all the while 
Mirch danc'd\ upon thy Brow, to prove 3 
It came from Kindneſs, if not Love. 
Oh make it good! in this let me 
Not Poet, but a Prophet be. pl 
And think nor (faireſt) char thy Fam 
Is wrong'd by a Poet's Miſtreſs's Name. 
Queens have been proud on'r, for their Kings 
Are but our Subjects; nay all things 
Shall unto all Poſterity 
Appear as we will have them; we 
To Men give Valour, to Whores Chaſtity 
And Beauty too: If Homer wou'd, 
Helen had been an Hag, and Troy had ſtood.. 
And tho far humbler. be my Verſe, 
Yet ſome there may be will rehearſe, | | 
And like, it too; perhaps and then | 3 
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The Life that now thou lend'ſt my Pen, 
The World ſhall pay thee back agen. 


— —_ 


P stadox Cl. 
The Hieroglyphick Roſe, or Love diſcover'd in Flowers, 


12 now (clothing the of its Favours, hath vouchſaf d 
Sentiments of my Soul, with] to beſtow a Roſe on me, tbe 
the Beauty and Ornaments of | Queen of Flowers (tho its Purple 
handſom Words) bleſs and thank] did not claim that juſt Frehemi- | 
that Hand, which being prodigal nence) ſuch Gifts are common, 


which 
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which oblige us but to common 
Expreſſions. My Tongue has not 
ſo much Sweetneſs or Sufficient; 
as to ſatisfy thoſe Obligations 
which my Heart is bound to ac- 
knowledg ; and 1 am the leſs ca- 
pable todo ir, becauſe the late 
learned Diſcourſer of Dreams has 
ſo poſlefs'd aud charm'd my In- 
tellects, that I can only wonder 
at the height of his. inimitable 
Eloquence that made it. £57 

And then if I ſhould fay, it 
has the Precedency above all 
Flowers, and for thar Caufe per- 
haps it wears the Regal Orna- 
ments: that if Gardens were 
Heavens, the Roſe would be the 
Sun in thoſe Heavens; that it ſhuts 
it ſelf up wich the day, be- 
cauſe it fears to be in the Obſcu- 
rity, or blaſted by the Malignity 
and Treachery of the Night: 
That tis che Image and perfect 
Mirrour of Princes, bear ing in 
it 1clf both the Rewards and 
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Puniſhment : That to beautify ir 
felf, it rob'd Venus of her Blood, 
and the Gods of their Nectar: 


a Miracle of Nature, and an Ex- 
ceſs of the Benignity and Bunty 
of Heaven; all theſe, notwith- 
ſtanding, would be bur poor 
Conceirs of a mendicared Elo. 


quence, either blaz d already 2 


thouſand times by the common 
breath of Fame, or infinitely be- 
nearh the juſt Encomiums it de-. 
ſerves, and the, Grandeur of irs 
Merits, CES 

The Roſe ir {elf is a Praiſe to 
its own ſelf;; and for no other 
reaſon fo: its Leaves ſprout 
forth inthe Forms of Tongues, 
but to declare that it ſelf is only 
worthy to proclaim and- publith 
ics-own juſt Praiſes; and having 
not the beneffrt of Speech, tho 
che Proverb fays, That Riſes 


peak, yet it expreſſes it ſelf ſuf- 
aciently by its perfum'd Breath, 


. Within the Chambers of the Globe we ſpy 
The Beds where ſleeping Vegetables lie; 
Till the glad Summons of a Genial Ray, 
Unbinds the Globe, and calls them out to day. 
Hence Paicies trick theinſel ves in various Hue, 


And beuce Jonquils derive their fragrant Dew; 
Hence the Carnation, and the baſhtul Rofe, 


Their Virgin Blufhes to the Morn diſcloſe : 
"Hence Arbaurs are with Twining Greens array d, 


T' olige complaining Lovers 


Rut how much the more wor- 
thy the Roſe is amongſt all o- 
her Flowers, ſo much the more 
acertainty does it breed in this 
Jueſtion, whether it can preſage 
iappineis or Infelicicy to Lo- 
you”! +: | 
The Etymology of the name 
bdoſe, coming from Riß, promi- 
tes Joy ro my Affection; but as 


with their Shade. 


it n. a poſſibly come from the 
Verb Rogere, it tireatens me 
with the continual gnawings and 


languiſhing of my Soul by Con- 


cupiſcene. 

The ſanguine Colour in the 
Roſe prognoſticates the Bluſhes 
of my Cheeks, if I ſhould give 
my Soul the Liberty to doat and 


admire too much the mm 
| an 


That tis the Glory of the Spring, 


age, that I ſhall love a Beauty ſo 
fingular and excellent, that it 
ſhall force each one to bluſh that 
ſhall but dare to contend with 
her for the Priority of Beauty. 
might fear leſt the bloody 
Colour of the Roſe ſhould pre- 


Bur on the other hand, I am aſ- 
ſurd that 'tis a fign of Felicity 


lour which moſt great Monarchs 
uſe for their chiet Ornament. 

The Multiplicity of the Roſes 
leaves may ſeem to point out 
her Avarice, whom I ſhall love, as 
if ſhe would pretend to have 
many rich Gifts; but yer I 
know ſhe cannor fo much cover 
Gifts and rich Preſents, who 
ike the Roſe. fha!l have already a 
Crown of Gold in her own Bo- 
ſom. 

The many Roſe Leaves, which 
reſemble Tongues, do tell me, 
that a thouſand ſeveral Tongues 
ſhall proclaim my happy Love : 


the Roſe is the Hieroglyphick of 
Silence, and was therefore by the 
brecians conſecrated unto Harpo- 
(rates, | 
The Prickles join'd to the 
Roſe, do menace me With many 
ſharp Troubles, which may ac- 
que from my. Affections; yet 
this again ſecures me, that as the 
Roſe does flouriſh and triumph 


anidſt thoſe many Thorns, ſo 1: 


in deſpight of all Oppoſition 
and Difficulty, ſhall yet attain 
the Fruition of my Deſires. 

The Prickles alſo may portend 
Danger and mortal Wounds : 
But the Leaves on the other part 
@ promiſe a perfe& Cure, being 
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any Face. But it may alſo pre- 


very effectual to ſtanch the Blood, 
and heal the Wound. . 
Again, the Prickles may inti- 
mate that I al be aſſaulted by 
many Rivals; but Homer tells 


Heftor with Oil of Roſes, to pre- 
ſerve him from the Bitings of 


diff my Martyrdom for Love. mad Dogs. 


and Grandeur, it being the Co- 


Nevertheleſs I remember, that 


of the Roſe Leaves, are call'd 
Nails of Fingers by Dioſcorides = 
which ſeem to declare, that if I 
will enjoy my Defires, I muſt 
ſteal thar Happineſs ; bur on the 
contrary I am promis'd the free 
Gift of it., The Roſe being the 
Symbol of Rind neſs, freely im- 
parting its raviſning Odours to 
every one. | 

The Roſe receives its Nouriſh- 
ment ard Perfume from the 
Rain and - Morning Dews, which 


my Affection and Amours muſt be 
fed with the-daily Aliment of my 


hopes are flatrer'd by this Conſi- 


make me obtain the Sweets of 
my Deſires. | | 

I fear ſome Infelicity in m 
Love, becauſe I. know rhe Roſe 
yields Poiſon to the Spider ; bur 
then the pretty Bee does comfort 
me again, who from the ſelf-ſame 
Roſe extracts the ſweeteſt Honey. 

From the frail Beauty of the 
Roſe, which begins to wither and 
decay as ſoon as it is born, I might 
raiſe a Doubt of the Frailty and 


love even after Death; as the 
| | Role, 


that Venus anointed the Body of 


The Green at the Extremities 


makes me fear it propheſies that 


Tears. On the other fide, my 


derarion, that as Water does ea- 
ſily make the Roſe to ſpring and 
| bloom, ſo my Tears ſhall ſoon 


Inconſtancy of my Love; bur 
that 1 know they do not truly 
love, who do not continue to 


the Roſe is a Flower that is com- 


tlie Violence and Heat of theFire: 


that my choiceſt Affections ſhall 
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Roſe, tho dead and dry, pre the Antients, ſtrewed upon then 


ſerves a pleaſing Sweetnefſs, anc | Kindred's Graves. 
was perhaps for this Cauſe, by : 


Go, lovely Roſe, 
Tell her that waſtes her 


Time and ine, 


That now ſhe knows, 
When I reſemble her to thee, 
How ſweet and fair ſhe ſeems to be. 
Tell her that's young, | 
And fhuns to have her Graces ſpy'd, 
That hadft thou ſprung 
In Deſarts, where no Men abide, 
Thou muſt have, uncommended, dy'd. 


Then die, that ſhe 


The common Fate of all things rar 


May read in thee ; 


0 


How ſmall a part of Time they ſhare, 
That are ſo wondrous ſweet and fair. 


It might be gueſs'd, that my 
Love ſhould not be true and 
faithful to me alone ; becauſe 


mon to all: did nor I know on 


cure which lies within the reach 
of every covetous hind, as feem- 
ing to invite and tempt any fond 
Paſſenger. But this is my Com- 
fort, when I conſider how it is 


the contrary, that a Roſe, if arm'd and ſurrounded with a 


handled or touch'd by many, pre- 
ſently lofes irs Luſtre, and na- 
tive Sweetneſs, and that its 
Beauty and Glory is its Virginity. 

To extract the Water from a 
Roſs, it muſt be done either by 
Prefiure and Stamping, or by 


from whence it may be conceiv'd, 


not obtain their wiſh'd end, but 
by much Trouble and Labour; 
and yer we know the Roſe ever 
communicates its Odours and 
Fragrancy with Freedom and Li- 
berality. 

The Roſe delights, attracts, 
and ſweetly courts. every one that 


beholds or approaches it, which | have forgot 


may infer that ſhe may have but 
little Honeſty whom I ſhall a- 


ſtrong guard of Prickles, for the 
Defence of irs own Honour and 
Chaſticy, wherewith it bears off 
and deſtroys all thoſe little envi- 
ous Inſects, which come to ſoll 
its Beauty and innocent Sweet- 
neſs, | 

In fine, for all thoſe other ma- 
ny Contrarieties, yet nevertheleſs 
ſince the Role, if well conſider d, 
appears to be a little Paradiſe to 
the Eye, Honey to the Taſte, 
and a Cordial to the Heart, | 
think 1 may ſafely conclude, that 
it does really preſage future Hap- 
pineſs and Felicity to Lovers. 
But whilſt I have ſo long diſ- 
cours'd of the Roſe, I ſeem to 
(Reader ) that | 
make you feel the Prickles, and 
ſit on Thorns, by my too prolix 


dore; that Treaſure being — 


Harangue. 
: 1 Parador 


n effect of the natural Balſam 
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Paradox CIT. 


Every Man bis own Surgeon ; 


or a Paradox proving Na- 


ture of ber own accord heals Wounds. 


HEN we get any deſpe-| 

rate Wound (or Bruiſe) 
we preſently run to the Man 
that we call a Surgeon, for Cure : 
buc this Paradox proves that we 
loſe our Labour, and put our 
ſelves to a needleſs Charge; for 
is Nature, and not the Surgeon, 
that of her own accord heals our 
Wounds, provided they be not 
in the noble Parts, and be kept 
clean from the Impurities genera- 
ted in them thro their Weakneſs, 
which hinder Unition, which is 


of the Blood, and therefore nor 
to be attributed to thoſe Chimeri- 
cal Inventions, which have no 
Affinity with the Cure whereun- 
to they are intitled. For every 


heal'd. For all Medicinal Ef- 
fects being to be refer d to Ele- 
mentary Qualities, there is none 
of them more active than Heat; 
which being circumſcrib'd within 
irs Bounds, even in the Aliment 
of Fire, can be no leſs elfe- 
where. g 5 
When God created the World 
immediately with his own hands, 
he was pleas'd to commit the 
Conduct of natural Cauſes to the 
Heavens, that he might not be 
oblig'd to make every day new. Mi- 
racles, as were thoſe of the Cre- 
ation. For this end he fill'd 
them with Spirits ſufficient to in- 
form all ſorts of Matters, whoſe 
Mixture requir'd ſome new Form 
and Change. This made the Phi- 


natural Agent is determin'd to a loſopher ſay, that the Sun and 
certain Sphere of Activity, be- Man beget Man; and Hermes, in 


yond which it cannot act; ſo the 
Fire burns what it touches, 
heats what approaches it, but 
ads not at any remote diſtance 
whatever. Moreover, Time and 
Place would in vain be accounted 
inſeparable Accidents from natu- 


his Smaragdine Table, that the 
things which are below; are as 
thoſe which are on high. And 
the Aſtrologers hold that there is 
nothing here below but hath 


ſome proper and peculiar Star; 


ſome of which appear, bur Zr 


ral Motions, if this Device held more appear not in the Heavens, 
good; confidering that Contact in regard of their Diſproportion 


; requiſice to every natural Ac- 
tion, which is either Mathema- 
tical, when Surfaces and Extre- 
mities are together; or Phyſical, 
vhen the Agents touch the Fati- 
ents by ſome virtue that pro- 
ceeds from them. Neither of 
Which can be, unleſs the Body 
which heals touches that which is 


to our Sight, or their near Con- 
junction as in the milky way. 
But if the reſpective Correſpon- 
dencies of all the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies be not ſo clearly evident in 
other ſublunary Bodies as that of 
the Pole-!iar is with the Load- 


ſtone, of Dew with the Sun, of 


this and che Moon with the Helio- 
. "= trope 


" 
trope and Selenotrope, yet are 
they no leſs true. Tis credible 
therefore that Nature hath ſuch 
Sympathy with the Conſtellation 
which is to make the Cure of the 
Wound, that by its magnetick 
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Earth, which heats us afterward: 
And thus this Inſtrument being 
indu'd with a ſanative Virtue, 
communicates the ſame to the 
Wound made by it ; rhe Cure of 
which, beſides the Form and 


Virtue it attracts irs Influence 
from Heaven, and reunites it 
(as a Burning-glaſs doth the Sun- 
beams at as great diſtance) by 
which means it is deriv'd to the 
Inſtrument that made the Wound, 
communicating its healing Virtue 
to the ſame, as the Sun likewiſe 
communicates his Heat to the 


Connexion of the inſtrumentil 
Cauſe with the Effect, is fur- 
ther d by Nature (which always 
tends to preferve it ſelf) and the 
Imagination of the wounded Per- 
ſon for this (as irs contrary m. 
ins many by dejecting their 
Strength) doth Miracles towards 
a Recovery. 


8 


Paradox CIII. 
be Amorous Myſtery, or Fruition without Enjoymems, 


Whilſt choſe accept what 


Her Arms the joyful Cong 


Her Love is in her ſparklin 


' My Zeal dies my Devotion 


- 


FTER apretty amorous Diſcourſe, 
She does reſiſt my Love with pleaſing Force; 
Mov'd not with Anger, but with Modeſty, 
Againſt her Will ſhe is my Enemy. A 
Her Eyes the rudenefs of her Arms excuſe, L 


To eaſe my Paſſion, and to make me bleſt, 

Th obliging Smock falls from her whiter Breaſt : 
Then with her lovely Hands ſhe does conceal 
Thoſe Wonders Chance ſo kindly did reveal. 
In vain, alas! her nimble Fingers ſtrove 

To ſhield her Beauties from my greedy Love; 
Guarding her Breaſts, her Lips ſhe did expoſe, 

To ſave a Lilly ſhe muſt loſe a Roſe, 

So many Charms ſhe has in ev'ry Place, 

A hundred Hands cannot defend each Grace 
Sighing, at length her Force ſhe does recal, 

For ſince I muſt have Part, 


And ſeem to guide me to the ſought-tor Place. 


She falls o'ch'Bed for Pleaſure, more than Reſt, 
But Oh ſtrange Paſſion !* Oh aborcive Joy! 


theſe ſeem to refliſe; 


ſhe'll give me All. 
ueror embrace, 


g Eyes expreſt, 


quite deſtroy. 


Cone 


] 


ne 
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J Come to the Temple where I fhould adore 
My Saint, IL worſhip at the Sacred Door. 
Oh cruel Chance! the Town which did oppoſe 
My Strength ſo long, now yields to my Diſpoſe ; - 
When, overjoy'd with Victory, I fall 
Dead at the foot of the ſurrender'd Wall: 
Without the uſual Ceremony, we 
Have both fulfil'd the am'rous Myſtery. 
The Action which we ſnou'd have jointly done, 
Each has unluckily petform'd alone; N 


The Union which our Bodi 


es ſhou'd enjoy, A. 


The Unionof our eager Souls deſtroy. 
Our Flames are puniſn'd by their own Exceſs, + 


We'd had more Pleaſure had our Loves been leſs; 
She bluſl'd and frown'd, perceiving we had done 


The Sport ſhe thought we 


Alas! ſaid I, condemn your ſelf, not me, 
This is th'effet of too much Modeſty : 
Hence with that peeviſh Virtue, the Delight 


Ot both our ViRories was 


ſcarce had yer begun. 


loſt Ith'Fight : 


Yet from my Shame your Glory does ariſe, | 

My Weakneſs proves the Vigour of your Eyes; Si) 
They did conſume the Victim, &er it came | 
Unro the Altar, with a purer Flame. 

Phills, let then this Comfort eaſe your Care, 

Y'ad been more happy, had you been leſs fair. 


——_— * 


— 


Paradox CIV. 


| In Praiſe of Baniſhment, in a Letter to the Earl of $—y_ 


upon his Flight to Holland, after he bad been wrong- 
fully accus'd of Plotting againſt tbe Government. 


HEN I had the Happi- 

neſs (Noble Sir) to fee 

you at Amſterdam, and to enter 
my ſelf in the number of your 
Servants, I con@iy'd you Trium- 


phant, tho you told me you 


were an Exile, T knew you inno- 
cent, tho you cry'd* guilty by 
flying England. I had ſcarce de- 
parted out of London, but our 


(I know not whether to comfort 
me, or undeacive me) did ſend 
me a Letrer fraught with clear 
and irrefragable Demonſtrations of 
your Innocence. 5 

If 1 had nor cauſe ſo much 
to grieve for your Nobleneſs, I 
ſhould ꝑrieve for him: Let him 
end his Remonſtrances and Apo- 
logies ro* thoſe that never faw 
you; your very Looks and the Li- 


Reverend Archdeacon 7—— 
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neaments of your Countenance, are 
more convincing Arguments to 
me than any other, of your good 
Cauſe and Innocence. 

He that hath eyes which can 
penetrate beyond the Surface and 
Ourſide, may by diſcourſing with 
a Man find that Speech of the 
Wiſe Man true: A Man is known 
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Maxim, written for blind Men 
only; Hat it is neceſſary to eat 4 


by the Eye, and the Face diſcovers 
Wiſdom, Ecclus. 19. 29. 


blet what a Man ſhall be, but 
what he is. He ſpeaks not ſure 
of the ſuperſtirious Art of Meto- 
poſcopy; he intends perhaps natu- 
ral Philoſophy. Man 1s an har- 
monious Organ; the Heart tunes 
and plays ir, the Tongue fings, 
and every Part and Particle in it, 
tho never ſo little, yields a di- 
ſtin& Sound, and vaties the Ef- 
fect according to the Variety of 
Aﬀettions * ; becauſe all the 
Parts are ſuſtain'd by the Spirits, 
and all the Spirits are the Iſſue 
of the Heart: As this is affected 
with Joy or Sorrow, Love, Ha- 
tred. or Fear; ſo it doch ſtrike 
a different Note or Sound. When 
the Heart touches one String, and 
the Tongue ſings to another, the 
Speech and the Countenance 
do not make Conſort; and he 
that cannot perceive this Solce- 
ciſm, and obſerve this Diſſonan- 
cy, muſt accuſe his Senſes of 
much Weakneſs, and fly to that 
unſavoury, tho much-ſeaſon'd 


Not 


that we can read in that (b) Ta- 
juſtifying 2 


Buſhel of Salt with a Man, before 


you can well underſtand him. Your 


Lordſhip muſt ſubſcribe to my 
Opinion herein; for having ſeen 
many Provinces of the World, 
been made known to Kings and 
Princes, and having convers 
with ſo many Men of Honour 
it will be -no ſmall Comfort to 
you to have left fo little need of 
by other Mens 


Wricings, chat your very (c) vi. 


ſage hath already excus d and 
acquitted you among all that have 
ſeen you. | 


Sir, you bear your Baniſhment 


with thar Temper and Equani- 
mity as Scipio did his, who upon 


his Departure from the City, ſpake 
in this gentle Strain: Utere ſine 
me beneficio meo, Patria; cauſa 
tuæ Libertatis fui, ero & agi. 
mentum; exeo, ſt plus quam tibi 


expedit crevi. And that good man 


Ariſtides being ſentenc'd to By 
niſnment, ſaid no more but this: 
Iwiſh my Country no more ham 


than that they may never have ay 
more need of Ariſtides. 
the ſame Reſpect all honeſt Men 
know you bear to England, and 
none but Papiſts and the Toy 


My Lord, 


Party give you an ill word. 
I have taken indeed my Pen 


in hand with an intent to ſolace 
you with a few Lines, which diſ- 
cover rather my Affection than 


1 


(b) Vultus animi janua & tabula. 


Cic. de Pet. Conſul. 


* Omnis mot us animi ſuum quendam à natura habet vultum, (5 (+ 
num & geſtum; totumq; corpus hominis & ejus omnis wultus omne/q; 
wnces, ut nervi in fidibus, ita ſonant, ut d motu animi ſunt pulſe. Ci 


de Orat. lib. 3. 


(e) Dominatur maxime wultus, hoc amamus, hoc odimis, hoc plant 


ma intelligimus. Quintil. Inſtit. Orator. 


your 


g.. - —», oo MK o& oo O& we 


de 
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your Neceſſity. To write Letters innocent of the Crime that is 
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conſolatory unto you, were to go laid to their charge; whereas in- 
to cure a man in perfect Health; deed they might bear them the 
better, becauſe they know them- 


tho it is true that healthful men 
ſometimes have need of Phyſick, 
tho not to reſtore, yet to pre- 
ſerve Health. Yer I do not 
write to ſolace you but my ſelf: 
your Mind hath no need of Cor- 
dials, but my, Heart hath. I 
that had a Breaſt of proof, and 
could bear my own Diſaſters 
without Perturbation, do find 
my Heart moſt relenting and ten- 
der roward yours. A Stoical In- 
dolency doth nor well confiſt with 
Friendſhip : A Friend that under- 
takes to comfort, is not like a 
Phyſician that undertakes a Cure. 
A Phyſician cannot heal others, 
except he be in health himſelf T 
but a Friend is ſo much the fitter 
to adminiſter Phyſick (if I may 
ſo ſpeak) by how much the more 
affected and diſeas'd he is him- 
ſelf. Tam ſenſible of your Lord- 
ſhip's Innocency and Baniſhment 
Icannot entertain any Joy, except 
[ ſhew my ſelf impious; and yet 
I cannor be ſorry, except I ſhould 
with you culpable: yer I am not 
griev d for that you are innocent, 
but T am ſorry for that you are 
baniſh'd ; for I may properly call 
your living in Holland a Baniſh- 
ment, as you can't abide with 
Safery in your native Country : 
And now fince you are baniſh'd, 
I am glad you are innocent. 
There be ſome of ſuch weak 
minds that they bear their Trou- 
bles with the more impatience, 
when they know themſelves to be 


* — 


ſelves ſuch. Virtue 3s not re- 


ftrain'd or confin'd, it hath a Place 


or Theatre to ſhew it ſelf in all 
fortunes, A man that is con- 
demn'd, if he be innocent, and 
doth not vex, he doth exerciſe 
the Virtue of Patience; if he 
be guilry, and dorh acknowledg 
himſelf ſo, he doth co-operare 
with that of Juſtice. When a 
Subject complains of ſome un- 
reaſonable Preſſures and Moleſta- 


tions, he is unjuſt, becauſe he 


would be ſo; but when he com- 
plains of juſt and deſerv'd Puniſn- 


ment, he is not only unjuſt be- 


cauſe he is ſo, but becauſe he 
grieves, and becauſe he grieves 
that others are not ſo too. To 
complain of Sufferings, is either 
to complain of an occaſion given 
to merit thereby, or at leaſt to 
complain of a Puniſhment in- 
flicted for having demerited. To 
grieve for the one is weakneſs, 
and not to grieve for the other 


is Perverſeneſs. Such a one hath. 


cauſe to complain, not of For- 
tune, but of himſelf; not for 
what he ſuffers, but for what he 


- 


hath committed. There is no 


Evil in the world, but what is 
committed; that which is in- 


flicted rather ſeems evil than is ſo, 


becauſe it comes to paſs by the 
(4) will of God, which is al- 
ways good, and either permits it, 
or is the Author of it. | 


0 Quicquid patimur mortale 


to, Senec, Herc, Oeteo. 


Gg3 


genus, quicquid facimus, venit ex 


Whereas 


* 
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Whereas men ſhould ſtoop! 
and ſtrike ſail ro Fortune, they re- 


vile and blaſpheme it: If there 


by 


” 


were not ſome caule to bear with 
their Igncrance, there would be 
juſt cauſe to chaſtiſe their Raſh- 
neſs; for we call that Hrtune, which 
happens or falls out we know not 
how nor why, or elſe quite wich- 
out and beyond our expeRation : 
wherefore to complain of For- 
tune, and not to blame our on 
Ignorance, is to complain of the 
Divine Providence. Such things 
as happen unto us, and not by 
ns, we ſhould rather adore than 
cenſure, becauſe there God's 
Wiſdom hath a greater ſtroke and 
ſhare, where ours hath the leſſer. 
A man ſhould take care to de- 

ſerve that which is good, tho 
not to obtain what he deſerves ; 
and yer he hath in effect obtain d 
it, when he hath deſerv'd it: 
For the greateſt Good that we 

can have, is (e) to deſerve that 

greateſt Good that we can enjoy. 
He that ſtudics ro merit that he 

may enjoy ſome Good, makes Merit 
become Intereſt, and cannot arrive 

at Good which is purely ſo, be- 


cauſe he hath adulrerared and 


rainted the Good, when he hath 
tainted rhe Merit. Fortune hath 
no ſhare in meriting, it hath in 
obtaining; and he that hath ob- 
tain'd, is not now ſecure altage- 
ther, becauſe he is not altoge- 
ther in the condition of Merit. 
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we are (F) Architects of our 
own Fortune. He that faid fo, 
ſaid not well, becauſe he meant 
not well, He thar builds For- 
tune, doth demoliſh it: It can. 
not be wrought or fram'd but 
with the Tools of Virtue; and 
ſo it becomes a Statue of Virtue, 
which was carv'd for the Statue 
o Fortune: yet is it true that 
tho we be not Authors of its En- 
tity, yet we are of its Quality, 
t is never that which we make, 
yet it is always ſuch as we make 
it: It doth not conſiſt with Me. 
rit, if it be not a ſorry one; Me- 
rit doth deſtroy it where it finds 
it, but where ſhe doth find Me- 
rit, ſhe doth increaſe it; if ſhe 
be good, with Moderation; if 
bad and wretched, with Patience. 
She would ſtand and ſtay with 
your noble Lordſhip, and there- 
fore returns to you in your Diſ- 
aſters, char ſhe may improve that 
Merit which in your Felicity ſhe 
did impair. 

An adverſe Forrune 1s rather 
to be wiſh'd (in my opinion) tho 
we deſerve a proſperous one. In 
this vaſt Ocean men are oftner 
ſhipwreck'd in the Haven of 
Tranquillity, than amidſt the 
Surges and Billows of Diſaſten: 
Miſeries do humble us, and there- 
tore we hold under them, bur 
Proſperity ſwells us with Pride, 
and therefore they (g) ſpoil u. 
If every Man hath his Fortum, 


It is a highway Saying, That 


and every Fortune its Wheel, hon 


— 


* — — 
_—_— 


ad Trajan, 


(f) Faber eſt unuſquiſque fortune © ſue. 


4 


(e) Eft quidem vera Felicitas felicitate dignum videri. Plin. Paneg, 


Cic. in Catone Mi) 


Azdepol ſapiens fingit fortunam ſibi. Terent. 


(g) Miſerie tolerantur, felicitate 
Tacit. I. 1. Hiſtor. 


corrumpimur. Verba Galbæ apud 


8 Cal 
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can we complain that our Wheel 
deſcends ? fince one part of the 
Wheel doth not deſcend ſo much 
one way, but it aſcends another 
way. Thoſe Men only complain 
.of Fortune, who have - their 
Souls ſo tack d to their Bodies, 
that when one falls and precipi- 
tates, the other doth fo too: 
But thoſe who poſſeſs one part 
of che Wheel with their Souls, 
and anather with their Bodies, 
do wiſh always the adverſe or 
contrary part of the Wheel ; and 
if they have it not, they make 
it ſo, becauſe one part mounts 
towards Heaven, when the other 


hurries down towards Hell. 


A wiſe Man bears his Head a- 
bove the .(h) Clouds; Tempeſts 
cannot reach him, he is not fha- 
ken with Winds, nor batter'd 
with Thunder. Princes and 
States may well be Lords of our 
Bodies, but cannot of our (i) 
Souls; or if they be of any 
Souls, it is of ſuch Souls as were 
before made by their Owners 
Slaves to their Bodies. He that 
is immers'd both Soul and Body 
in this Punctilio or narrow Point, 
ſuch as the Globe of the Earth 
is, doth live always in the Cen- 
ter of this Point, both Soul and 
Body: When he doth by his ber- 
ter part raiſe himſelf to higher 
Speculations, he lives happily 
with the Body, wherever his 
Mind enjoys any Felicity, 


Spot. 3 
If all the Circumference ot 

the Earth be but (&) a Point of 
the Univerſe, if all Times that 

were, or ſhall be, are compriz'd 

under one Inſtant of Eternity; 
what thing 15 Man, who is but 
one Point of that Circumference ? 
And what is his Life, but one 
Moment of that Eternity? Shall 
then your Lordſhip complain, 
that you are ſecluded London, 
which (tho of a good bigneſs) is 
but a little little Point of a little 
Point? And that you are ſeclu- 


ded for a certain day, which is 
but a ſhort Inſtant of that time 


which cannot be well term'd an 
Inſtant? 1 IL 

Your Lordſhip is ſent out of 
your Country, not caſhier'd ; by 
che Peers, not by the Judges ; 
and that to reward, not to ba- 
niſh you. Malefactors are us d to 


be baniſh'd (0); fo that Baniſh- 


ment muſt loſe its Name where 
it finds Innocence. A Man is 
born with an Obligation to ſerve 
his Country; he is born a Slave, 
and the more Slave, by how 
much his Country is the niore 
free: but to manumiſe a Slave, 
is a Reward, not a Puniſhment ; 
it doth teſtify how well he hath 
merited by his Service, when it 
makes him a Freeman. | 
Time hath been, that in ſome 
Kingdoms Baniſhment hath been 
in a manner their chiefeſt Guer- 
don : (F) It was often beſtow'd upon 


— x 
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(Y Talis eft ſapientis animis qualis mundi ſlatus ſupra lunam, 


ſemper illic ſerenum eſt. Sen. Ep. 59. 


() Servitus non cadit in totum hominem; pars melior ejus excepta eſt. 


Sen. de Benefic. I. 3. c. 20. 


; (k) Punctum eſt in quo navigatis, in quo bellatis, in quo regna diſps- 
ritis, c. Sen. Nat. Quaſt, I. 1. Præfat. N 


0) Neſcis exilium ſcelerum eſſe pænam? Cic. Parad. 
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the beſt deſerving. It the Citi- 
zens be Slaves, even the Repub- 
licks could nor free any of them 
from S.avery, but they muſt fall 
themſelves into it: But when 
they found a Subject (G) of great 
worth, being aſham'd to ſee him 
a >lave, and not willing to make 
him a Servant, they caſhier'd 
him ; being content to ſee him a 
Freeman, tho not to make him 
a Maſter. He that ſaid he would 
be either an Exile out of his 
Country, or a Conſul in it, did 
believe perhaps that a Perſon of 
Worth could not contain himſelf 
in a Republick, if he did not 
obtain to be a Con/ul in ir, or did 
not baniſh himſelf out of it. 
You have taken pains, Noble 
Sir, a long time, that others 
might take their reſt ; and you 

could not berake your ſelf to 
your Reſt, without loſing all che 
Glory that you have acquir d by 
Motion. He that hath perform 'd 
brave Exploits, and then retreats 
voluntarily, ſeems to have per- 
form'd them out of Heat and 
Fury, not Love; to have ſerv'd 

his own Ambition, not his Coun- 
try. It is not the part of a va 
liant Man to take pains that he 
may take reſt, as it is not the 
part of a ſtout Man to fight that 
he may live: Even Plebeian Spi- 
rits will raſhly hazard their Lives, 
that they may not loſe em. To be- 
ſtow vpon your Country thePrime 
of your Youth, and to deny it 
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Brains. Thoſe that are weak of 
Body, are exempted from the 
Wars; and they that are weak of 
Underſtanding, from the Senate, 
The danger of ſnortning our 
Lite, by cumbring Old Age with 
Buſineſſes, will not ſerve for an 
Excuſe, no more than the dan- 
ger of Blows will excuſe a Scl. 
dier from fighting. He that, he. 
ing young, did expoſe himſelf to 
Danger by ſerving his Country 
by his Arms, why ſhou'd not he, 
being old, expoſe himſelf to the 
like danger, by the Service and 
Labour of his (m) Brains 
Wherefore Baniſhmenr, Noble 
Sir, is a great Reward beſtow 
upon you. Quietneſs, which is 
ever defir'd by all, when it is the 
Period of glorious Motions or 
Actions, and is not always lau- 
dable when it is voluntary, can. 
not be reprehended in you, when 
it is become neceſſary. It is a 


now at leiſure to recount with 
your ſelf the honourable Memo- 
rials of former Exploits, the Ap- 
plauſe you have receiy'd, and the 
Honours you have deſerv'd. This 
is Iize God's 7 to rejoice with: 
in ones own ſelf and of himſelf, 
High and noble Actions that have 
been perform'd, are Dainties kept 
in ſtore, and Companions pre- 
par'd to ſolace and (n) ſweeten 
old Age, and make Retiredneſs a 
Bleſſing. | 

But what do I talk of Baniſh- 
ment out of one's Country? It 


the Fruit of your Age, is to ſa- 
criice the Arms and deny the 


is true that your Lordſhip is ex- 


— 


CC 
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. (m) Nullis annis vacationem damus, canitiem galea premimus. Sen. 
de Vita beata, cap. 28. FE Fas : 
() Conſcientia vita benè ale multorumg; benefactorum recordati» 
jucundiſſima eſt. Cic. Cat. Maj. as 9 
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great Felicity, no doubt, to be 
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but a ſmall Plot of Ground; if 
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ibd out of London, but not from live in any (p) other Climate of 


your Country ; I muſt not con- 
tract the Bounds of that, it hath 
not ſo ſmall a Circumference as 
England, Every place prerends 
to be your Country, and every 
Country is ambitious to be that 
place, Bur ir was the Country 
that you were born in, you may 
ſay; if chat Place be your Coun- 

where you were born, it is 


it be a City where this Plot of 
Ground is, why not rather the 


the habitable Word ;. but he that 
cannot live in any other Portion 
of the World, but in the Circle 
of ſuch a City. To expel the o- 
ther out of ſuch a City, is not 
Baniſnment, but an Enfranchiſe- 
ment. But how many men doth 
an Ambition of Greatneſs, and a 
Deſire of Lucre detain there as 
Exiles, who never complain, and 
yet live in à harder condition 
than the other? You live under 
a good Commonwealth, to which 


(0) World which contains this 
City ?® You will ſay again that 
it is your Country, becauſe your 
Anceſtors have there inhabited: 
If your Anceſtors either had not 
been baniſh'd, or had not baniſh'd 


themſelves from their firſt Habi- 


tation where they were born, 
England had not now been your 
Country; wherefore Baniſhment 
doth not make you loſe your 
Country, but gain it rather. It 
is your Country, you will ſay, 
becauſe there lies your Eſtate and 
your Goods: Alas! thoſe you 
mean are not your Goods; you 
have found them, ,arid you muſt 
again leave them. The Goods 
ofa man are his Underſtanding,yea 
hisCountry is his Underſtanding, 
That Man is not baniſh'd, who 
being exciuded one City, can 


— 


by Nature you oughr, and by 
Choice you do render Obedience. 
But thoſe men do live under two 
Tyrants, Avarice () and Ambi- 
tion, Which by Nature they ought 
to command, and not to obey, 
Your Lordſhip is tranſplanted 
from the Country of your Fa- 
thers into your Mdther Country: 
For how can you be any other 
than the Son of Amſterdam, if 
this City be the Mother of Arts 
and Studies? Surely you are 
her Son, and a pregnant one too, 
the many Births and Conceptions 
of your Brain do approve you 
ſo. Send forth thoſe that are 
nor yet publiſn d; bring them, I 
pray, not to the Light, but to be 
2 Light to the learned World; 
let them come abroad both to ſo- 
lace (7) your ſelf and others. 


—_— — 
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(0) My City and Country, as I am Antoninus, is Rome; as a Man, 
the whole World. Anton. de vita ſua, I. 6. Givitats noſtræ termi- 
nos cum ſole metimur. Sen. de vita beata, c. 31. | | | 

) Exilium ills terribile, quibus quaſi circumſcriptus eſt habitandi 
locus; non iis qui omnem terrarum orbem unam urbem eſſe ducunt. 


Cic. Parad. 


(9) Libido honoris, imperii, provinciarum, quam dura e ft domina, 


quam imperioſa ? Cic. Parad. 


0 () Quid jucundius eſt Senectute flipata ſtudiis juventutis? cic. 
t. Maj. 4 


Tho 
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Tho wiſe men reſide among 
che vulgar in this elementary 
World, yet they have another 
within chem full of various Ima- 
ges and noble Ideas, ſpringing 
from the purer Spirits of the 
Heart, and inhabited by the no- 
bleſt parts of the Intellect. It 
were a great Unhappineſs and 
Ditparagement to Mankind, if 
thoſe men ſhou'd dwell 1n the 
ſame Commonwealth, that have. 
not the ſame Brains, Ignorance 
is a Veil that hinders us to know 
this Truth : He rhar ſhou'd have 
the Happineſs to remove this 
Vell but ſor a moment, wou'd be 
aſtom(h'd to ſee a ſtrange Meta- 
morphoſis, he ſhou'd ſee a new 
Heaven, and a new World : _ 
ſince Ignorance is diſpel'd but by 
degrecs, that which is clear in it 
felf, doth not preſently appear ſo 
clear. From this Country your 
Lordſnip can never be baniſh'd, 
- this you can endure no trou- 

8 | 
The Philoſopher hath left it 
recorded, that Stones do not 
make a City, but Bones; not 
Walls, but Men. Pompey cou d 
ſay, that Rome (s) went along 
with him, when the better part 
of the Citizens went. Your 
Lordſhip hath carry'd away a 
great part of your Country with 
you, when you carry d away your 
ſelf I may ſay that you carry'd 
away all of it, not all the Walls, 
but all the Hearts therein. Who 
can ſay that he is an Exile who 
is ſo great a part of the admira- 
ble Frame and Building of his 


NE 
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own Country? You are not 
gone to Baniſhment, but have 
left your Country in Baniſnment; 
becauſe all thoſe remain Exiles 
who have made you one, It can- 
not be believ'd that Ceſar did 
chaſe Pompey from Rome, bur 
rather that Pompey did chaſe Ca. 
ſar out of it, it he carryd with 
him the City when he was ex- 
i'd. The Inhabitants of ſeven 
celeſtial Spheres, which convey 
their Influence by Motion and 
Light into this nether World, 
which in the number of the {e- 
.cond Cauſes are the firſt, Vr cer- 
tainly next to the firſt, Ire never 
fix'd in their own Country, bur 
are erratick and itinerant: They 
have their proper Houſes, it i 
true: but where they have their 
Houſe, they have not their Habi- 
tation; only Mercury the God of 
Wiſdom hath his (t) Houſe, hi 
Exaltation, and his Triumph in 
one and the ſame Sign; never- 
theleſs he hath greater force 
and efficacy in his unfortunate 
Houſe, than in his on; to ſhew 
that Wiſdom dorh then ſhew her 
Virtues and Power moſt, when 
ſhe is moſt unfortunate. - 

Let no. man wonder that [ 
make here a Paradoxical Pane- 
gyrick on Baniſnment; I am not 1 
little oblig'd unto it, it hath cre- 
ared me your Friend, Servant, 
Slave. It is enough that I have 
ſaid Friend, ſince he is nor 1 
Friend who is nota Servant, yea 
4 Slave; tho there be choſe that 
are Servants and Slaves, who are 


not Friends: for there are ſome 


— 


W — - 


(s ) Me exulem putas cum omnes meo diſceſſu exulaſſe Remp, putent * 
Cic. de ſeipſo, Parad. 1. Veios habitante Camillo jilic Roma fuit. 


et) Terms of Judiciary Aftrolcgy, 
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in this Age that name themſelves ro him : great Worth is not 
by no Other ſtile than Slaves, without Reward, even in this 


who nocwithſtanding know no 


other Friendſhip than that of Pro- 


fir and Intereſt, 

My Lord, I wou'd farther ex- 
patiate in commendation of this 
your Baniſhment from your 
Country, if (by being not al- 


World; for it is found ſome 
times among men, who always 
promiſe that it ſhall be reward- 
ed: If thoſe Men do not reward 
ic, who are the principal Debtors, 
thoſe Men will that have any 
ſnare in the Benefit. Payments 


low'd to ſtay at this time in my 
on) I were not baniſh'd out of 
your Lordſhip's fight : otherwiſe 
| do ſo far like and wiſh your Ba- 


niſnment, that if I had your, Worth, 


and Innocence (if this were not 
to wiſh my Maſter guilty) I wou'd 
wiſh my ſelf baniſh'd., Bur ſince 
1 live under a Prince, who 


do cancel the Obligation, but he 
that is not paid is ſtill a Credi- 
tor, and feels the Debt ſtill to 
grow, becauſe the Merit ſtill in- 
creaſes. So that Rewards are 
then moſt ample, hen they are 
never receiv d. * 
There is nothing that man ( 
affects more than Praiſe, and 


gowns Merit with Reward, and there is nothing hinders it more 
never puniſhes the Innocent, ſince chan Envy, nor doth increaſe it 
I cannot be an Exile, I wou'd more than Pity. He that de- 
make my ſelf one; and I do fires the one without the other, 
nor know whether J do not make let him make himſelf deſerving, 
my ſelf one at this preſent, or and let him wiſh himſelf unfor- 
am not made fo; bur I am inno- tunate. Merit in diſtreſs doth 
cent, and therefore I do make produce the greater Compaſſion, 
my ſelf: I ſhouid glory racher to by how much in felicity it pro- 
be made one, becauſe it would duces the greater Envy. We 
be a glory to be made like to are mov'd with Compaſſion, be- 
your Lordſhip. | cauſe we love the Worth of him 
When Worthineſs doth not who is our Inferior, and becauſe 
advance a Man higher, he gains| we fear the like chance, by his 
the more Favour if it caſts him Era who was our Equal. (x) 
lower, than if it mov'd him nor} Your Lordſhip hath with your 
ar all: If he be not gracious with Reſoluteneſs of Mind amidſt ad- 


a man, or if he be out of his] verſity, united two things, which 


favour, there is no better way] were wont to be at great odds 
to make him gracious, than to and diſtance before, to wit, Envy 
be (u) disfavour d. Mens Tongues and Compaſſion; and hath brought 
run in his Commendations, and | Mistortunes into Credit, and hath 
their Hearts melt in compaſſion | tender d them even deſirable, 


Om. a — * 


— 


(u) Quos injuriæ inviſos faciunt, gratinſs miſeriæ reddunt. Val. 
ö 1 
(w) "H1cey 4x20 tray Gr. Kenoph. | 
(x) Ego Pompeii caſum deploro, & meam fortunam metuo ; The 
Words of Ceſar, when Pompey's Head was brought unto him. 2 
| 4 whilſt 
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whilſt in the midſt of them, you 
have rendred your Virtues even 


to Envy glorious. It was the Say- 
ing of (y) a Poet, that he that 
would draw Tears from others, 
muſt ſhew his own. I know not 
whether he ſpake well, becauſe 1 
know not whether Affection moves 
the greater Compaſſion, This I 
know, that Behaviour moves a 
better; whatever Circumſtances 
are us d to bewail the Chance, 
are turn d to the Admiration of 
the Perſon. Some Authors be- 
lieve and teach (tho perhaps a- 
miſs) that the Carriage and Cou- 
rage of a Man do take away 
Compaſſion, becauſe they rake 
away the Appearance and Like- 
lihood of Misfortunes; as tho 
Men cannot believe a Diſaſter, if 
they do not ſee Tears. This Ap- 
pearance of Fortitude (drawing 
all ro the admiration of the Per- 
ſon} makes the Acerbity of the 
Diſaſter to be forgotten; it doth 
not make it not to be truly be- 
hev'd, but not to be well conſi- 
der'd. But Admiration is not 
without Delight, nor Compaſſion 
without Grief ; Weeping pro- 
ceeding (moſt commonly) from 
a mixture of Sorrow and De- 
light, and Behaviour uniting 
theſe 'Paſſhons together, will 
make us (perhaps) to thaw into 
many Tears; whereas Affection 
will rather make us to nauſeate 
than to weep. 'P 

My Lord, I have heard you 
{peak ſo honourably and reſpect- 
fully of that Kingdom which 
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you would defire (in à manner) 
to be reputed culpable, that ſhe 
might not be thought unjuſt: 
But, noble Lord, he defends his 
Country, who defends his own 
Innocence. It is eaſier to demon. 
ſtrare thar they have nor. once 
conſented to baniſh your Lorg. 
ſhip, than to go about to make 
Men believe that they have been 
ſo often overſeen in advancing 
you; as if their Prudence did 
neither let them foreſee and know 
the Vices of his younger years, 
nor direct them how to curb 
thoſe of his riper Age; but had 
ſo often entruſted the Helm of 
their Veſſel to the Valour and 
Prudence of a young Man, who 
in the maturity of his Age muſt 
be caſhier'd, as unworthy of thoſe 
Favours. 

Kingdoms do often give way to 
Calumny, that they might not 
take away the Trade of Infor- 


mers: They had rather baniſh an 


innocent Man, than ſuffer Ds 
mage by not puniſhing a guilty 
Man. I ſay not that England is 
unjuſt, ſuch Thoughts are far 
from me; IT am not fo uncivil, 
nor ſo diſreſpectful. I honour it 
much, and I would be as good 
to ſerve it, as I am ready to re- 
ſpect it: and if I would not re- 
ſpect it for any other reaſon, | 
wou'd for this, that it is your 
Lordſhip's Country; otherwiſe 
in lieu of obtaining your Love 
and Favour, I ſhould purchaſe 
__ Hatred. I ſhou'd not com- 
ort 


hath baniſh'd you, and ſo affecti- 
onatly of your Country, that 


ther, ſince you that are inno- 
cent, will needs be innocent, 


i Si ait me flere, dolendim eſi prigum. ipf tibi. Hor. de Ar. 
| 8 only 


you, but exaſperate you 1 · 


only becauſe you are condemn'd 
and judg'd to be fo. 

It is no contradiction to be juſt- 
ly condemn'd and to be innocent : 
How many Offenders are acquit- 
ted by Juſtice without Injuſtice ? 
Thrice happy Kingdom ! Were 
all the Citizens like you, ſhe 
could never commir an Error - 
Baniſhmene ſhould never be 
thought unjuſt, nor the Baniſh'd 
innocent; if at any time ſhe 
were not juſt, ſuch men would 
make her ſo, when they affirm 
and teach that the Will of their 
Feers or Senators is their Law. 


NOTES, 
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nis magnus Sol, as Lipſius * ſtiles 
him. The Athenians caſhier'd 
not only cheir Miltiades. and The- 
miſtocles, who had often pre- 
ſerv'd their Lives and Fortunes; 
but alſo their Phocion and Ariſti- 
des, which are not ſo much 
Names of Men, as of Virtue and 
Goodneſs 7. Some of theſe were 
proſcrib'd, becauſe their Deſerts 
were above requital ; and ſome 
others, not becauſe they had 
done any harm, but for fear they 
ſhould do any, in regard of their 
Power and Greatneſs. Eminent 
Men are always ſuſpected by the 
higher Powers, whether one or 
more fir at the Stern; for the 


(% Beftow'd upon the beſt de- 


ſame Faults and Enormities are 


ſerving. S. The Romans reward- incident to popular States, as are 


ed Rutilius and Camillus with Ba- 
niſhment, and many other Wor- 
thies, to whom Rome did owe 
not a little of her Greatneſs and 
Glory: So they dealt with the 
African Scipio, who was Cartha- 
gins horror (& cui Roma debet 
quod ſemel tantum capta eſt, as 
Seneca, Epiſt. 91. expreſſeth him, 
who was the Terror of Carthage, 
and who reſcu'd Rome from a ſe- 
cond Rape, that Hannibal had nor 
his Will and Pleaſure upon her, 
as the Gauls once had. Cicero 
and Seneca (two men that were 
the Honour of the Gown) re- 
ceivd the like Kindneſs; the 
former having by his great Care 
and Activity preſerv*d Rome from 
the Fury of Catiline and his 
Complices ; and the latter hav- 
ing been not only the Emperor 
Nero's Tutor, but was alſo (for 


to Monarchies, Non minus pericu- 
lum ex magna fama quam ex malg ; 
and multis exitio fuit incautus po- 
puli favor, are true Maxims in 
both States. Great Merit and a 
high Fame, are like a high Wind 
and a large Sail, which” do often 
ſink the Veſſel. And Machiavet 
in his Diſcourſes puts it to the 
Queſtion, Whether the Prince or 
the People uſe to be more un- 
grateſul toward their deſerving 
Miniſters? and he concludes them 
ually guilty. 
900) Of Great Worth, S. Nei- 
cher Comparaftives nor -Superla- 
tives are allow'd of in the Gram · 
mar Rules of Democracy: A Man 
may be good here, but not bet- 
ter than his Fellows, nor richer 
nor wiſer, nor any way better 
qualify'd ; we are all Peers here. 
Nemo de nobis unquam excellat, ſs 


his perſonal worth) Romani nomi- 


59555» 


quis extiterit, alio loco, & apud 


— 


*in his Notes on Tacitus, + 


dentar poſſe exſalvi. Tac. 4. Ann, 


Beneficia eo uſq;, Lata ſunt dum vi- 


alias 
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alis fit : ſo the levelling Epbe- Senate, par ragion di ſtato. 

fians decreed *, when they tur] Ir is a fundamental Rule and 
ned out Hermodurns, And this is Maxim of State in theſe kinds of 
the Practice of the Venetian State Governments to ſuffer no man to 
at this preſent, as Jovi«s F tells grow S Thy ovppslgiay, as 4- 


us, Neminem temere ex Optimati-| riſtotle, 5. Polit. cap. 8. expref.. 


bus, qui vel inſigni virtute vel] ſeth ir, ultra Commenſurationem, 
ſpiritu in gerendis rebus antecellat, beyond his Line and Tedder, E- 
nimio plus creſcere, vel colleFa\ very man here hath his Bounds 
gratia potentem & clarum eſſe pa-| which he may nor paſs, and his 
tiuntur. In theſe popular States| maximum quoad fic (for Wealth 
no man may be popular, or a Mi- and Dignity) beyond which Di. 
nion of the People. Multis exitio| menſions and Pitch he may not. 
fuit, &c. the unwary and un-|grow. The Temper of theſe Bo- 
diſſembled Love of the Multi- dies Politich are ſtated ad tempera- 
rude hath been often fatal ro] mentum, ad pondus equale, and 
their Favourite, and hath coſt] /tinted ro an Aquiponderation by 
him his Life or his Liberty, as ir] the Project and Deſign of the 


did Petro Loredano a Senator off firſt Funder: No Element may 


Venice, who becauſe he had more predominate here, this brings all 
Diſcretion than his Fellows, and to Diſorder and Diſtemper. 

ſo much Authority as to becalm af But how agreeable this is to 
Tempeſt by Land, I mean a{ Nature's Laws, and whether this 
great Commotion and Tumult be not a Dwarfing of a State, and 
raisd by the Seamen, which|a Damping ot Mens Spirits and 
threatned much danger to the] Induſtries, I leave to others to 
City, was ſoon after this goodſ determine. 

Service clapt up in Prifon by the 


/ 


Parador CV. 
The Brutal Amour : or a Paradox proving that Birds 
and Fiſhes haue been «(paſſionately ) in love, &c. With 


an account of the ſtrange Affection of an Athenian 
Brother who courted a Statue of Ma: ble, &C. 


— 


To ſee Men affectionꝰd to Wo- come to that height, that that 
men, and Women to Men, which I inrend to ſpeak of, feems 
is a natural thing, and to be be-| impoſſible and incredible. Hi- 
liev d. Bur here Blindneſs is| ſtoriographers write it for Truth, 
| | | 


— 1 


fAriſt. 3. Pol. c. 13. Cic.lib. 1. Tiſc. Qu. f Lib. 1. de en. 
Repub. - Mach. Diſcur. . SL 
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was a young Man, of an honeſt written of Brute Beaſts, which 


ave lov'd certain Men and Wo- 


That in the Town of Athens there 2 may believe that which is 


Family, competently rich and 
well known, who having curiouſly 
obſerv'd a Statue of Marble, ex- 
cellently wrought, and in a pub- 
lick Place in Athens, fell ſo. in 
love with it, that he could not 
keep himſelf from the Place 
where it ſtood, but be always im- 
bracing of it; and always when 
he was not with it, he was diſ- 
contented, and blubber'd with 
Tears. This Paſſhon came 


men, eſpecially when we find it 
certify d by great and famous 
Writers; as Glaucus, that was o 
lov'd of a Sheep, that it never 
forſook him. Every one knows 
that the Dolphin is a. Lover of 
Men. Elian writes, in his Book 
of Beaſts, a Caſe worthy to be 
read : He faich, that a Dolphin 
ſeeing upon the Sea-ſhoar, where 
Children were a playing, one a- 


to ſuch an Extremity, that he|mong the reſt which he lik'd 


addreſs'd himſelf to the Senate at 
Athens, and offered them a good 
Sum of Mony, beſeeching them 
to do him the favour that he 
might have it home with him. 
The Senate found that they could 
not, by their Authority, ſuffer 
it to be taken away, nor to fel] 
any publick Statue; ſo that his 


very well; he fell ſo in love with 
ir, thatevery time that the Dol- 
phin ſaw him, he came as near as 
cou'd to the edg of the Wa- 
ter to ſhew himſelf, At the 
firſt che Child being afraid, did 
ſhun it; bur afterwards, by the 
Dolphin's Perſeverance one day 
after another, and ſhewing i 


Requeſt was deny'd, which made of Love to the Child, the Child 


him marvellous ſorrowful even at 
the Heart. Then he went to the 
Statue, and puta Crown of Gold 
upon it, and enrich'd ic with 
Garments and Jewels of grear 
Price; then ador'd it, and ſe- 
riouſly beheld it, muſing always 
upon it, and in his Folly perſe- 
ver'd many days, that at laſt be- 
ing torbidden theſe things by the 
Senate, he kilPd himſelf with 
Grref ; this thing was truly won. 
derful. Bur if that be true which 
is written upon Xerxes, and at- 
firm'd by ſo many Authors, in- 


was incourag'd ; and upon the 
kind uſage of the Dolphin, the 
Child was emboldned to ſwim up- 
on the Water near unto the Fiſh, 
even to go ride upon the Back 
of it, and the Fiſh would carry 
him for a good ſpace of time e- 
ven co the bottom of the Water, 
cill che Child made a ſign to riſe 
again. — In this Solace and 
Sport they ſpent many days, du- 
cing which the Dolphin came e- 
[very day to preſent himſelf at 
che Brink of the Sea. Bur at 
one time the Child being naked, 


deed he excel'd in Folly all the j{wimming in the Sea, and getting 


Men in the World: They ſay he 
fell in Love with a Palm-tree, a 
Tree. well known, tho a Stranger 
in England; and that he loy'd it, 
and cheriſh'd ir, as it it had been 


_ a Woman,—— Seeing then theſe 


things happen to rational Men, 


upon the Dolphin, willing to hold 

faſt, one of the ſharp Pricks in 
the Fin of the Dolphin run into 
his Belly, which wounded him 
ſo that the Child died immedi- 
ately in the Water; which the 
Dolphin perceiving, and Teing 
the 
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the Blood and the Child dead up- 
on his Back, he ſwam preſently 
to the Shore; and as tho he 
would puniſh himſelf for this 
Fault, ſwimming in great Fury, 
he leap'd out of the Water, car- 
rying with him, as well as he 
could, the dead Child which he 
fo much lov'd, and dy'd upon the 
Shore with him.— This very 
thing is recited by Pliny and o- 
thers, with Examples of Dol- 
phins which have born love to 
Men. And particularly he faith, 
that in the time of the Emperor 
Octauian, another Dolphin, in 
the ſame manner, took love to a 
Child upon the Sea-coaft near to 
Puſoll, and that every time this 
Child call'd Simon (they ſay this 
Fiſh will run at that Name) it 
came preſently to the Sea - brink, 
and the Child mounted upon the 
Back of it, and the Child was 


carry d into the Sea as little a way 


as he would, and brought back 
again ſafe. He ſaich alſo, that 
this Child dying by accident of 


Sickneſs, and the Dolphin com- 


ing divers times to the accuſtom'd 
Place, not finding the Child there, 
died alſo,——1n Argis, the Child 
Olenus was affected by a Gooſe: 
So likewiſe Heidas the Philoſo- 
pher, who would never depart 
from him, nor be driven out of 
his Company, but was his conti- 
nual Aſſociate, in publick and 
private, in the Bath, in the 
Night, in the Day, without any 
Intermiſſion, Plin. lib. 10. cap. 


23. Glauce the Harper was be- 
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lov'd of a Ram; a Youth of 
Sparta by a Daw. Nicander apud 
Cælium witneſſeth, That one Se. 
landus, Butler to the King d 
Bithynia, was belov'd of a Cock, 
whom they call d Centaurus, 4 
Cock doted likewife on a young 
Lad, whoſe Name was Amphily- 
chus, by Nation an Olenian, Why 
may we nor then as well giv 
Credit, that Semiramis was af. 
fected by a Horſe, and Paſiphae 
by a Bull; when Pliny tells u, 
that in Leucadia a young Damſel 
was ſo belov'd of a Peacock, that 
the enamour'd Bird never left her 
in Life, and accompany'd her in 
Death? For ſeeing the Virgin 
dead, ſhe never would receive 
Food from any hand, bur fo 
pin'd away, and dy'd alſo. In 
the City of Seftos, a young Ex 
gle (taken in a Neſt) was cares 
fully brought up by a Virgin: 
The Bird being come to full 
growth, -would every day take 
her Flight abroad, and all ſuch 
Fowl as ſhe could catch, bring 
home and lay them in the Lap ot 
| her Miſtreſs : And this ſhe us 
| daily, as it were to recompenſe 
her for her Foſtering and Bring- 
ing up. At length this Virgin 
dying, and her Body being car- 
ry'd ro the Funeral Fire, the 
Eagle ſtill attended; which was 
no ſooner 'd- unto the 
Flames, but the Bird likewiſe caſt 
her ſelf, with a voluntary Flight, 
amidſt the new kindled Pile, and 
to her Miſtreſſes Herſe gave her 
ſelf a moſt grateful Sacrifice. 
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A Fair Nymph ſcorning a Black Boy courting ber. 


| | ' Nymph. 
TAN D off, and let me take the Air, 
Why ſhou'd the Smoke purſue the Fair? 
| Boy. | | 
My Face is Smoke, thence may be gueſt 


What Flames within have ſcorch'd my Breaſt. 


Nymph. 
The Flame.of Love I cannot view, 
For the dark Lanchorn of thy Hue. 


Boy. 
And yet this Lanthorn keeps Love's Taper 
Surer than yours, that's of white Paper; 
Whatever Midnight hath been here, 
The Moonſhine of your Light can clear. 
| " _ N\mph, 


My Moon of an Eclipſe is 'fraid, 


It chou ſhould'ſt Ms thy Shade. 


Y, : 
Yer one thing (Sweet-heart) I will ask, : 


Buy me for a new falſe Mask. 
Aymph. 

Yes: but my Bargain ſhall be this, 

I'll ehrow my Mas off when I kiſs. 


Our curl'd Embraces ſhall delight 


Jo chequer Limbs with Black and White. 


WMVmpb. | 
Thy Ink, my Paper, make me gueſs, 
Our Nuptial Bed will make a Prefs; . *® 
And in our Sports, it any came, 5 
They'll read a wanton Epigram. 


1 
Why ſhould my Black thy Love impair? 
Let thy dark Shop commend thy Ware : 


Or if thy Love from Black forbears, 


I'll ſtrive to waſh it off with Tears. 

Nymph. | 
Spare fruitleſs Tears, fince thou muſt needs 
Srill wear about thee Mourning Weeds: 
Tears can no more Affection win, 


Than waſh thy Z#hiopian Skin. N 
Hh Paradox 
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*Tis Good to be Uxorious: 


RIEND, thou art yoak'd, and canſt not help the Thing, 


(Thou ſeeſt what Power there's circled ina Ring) 
Better or worſe, tis in the power of Fate, 
And not in Man, to alter thy Eſtate : 


Therefore take Counſel, it is meritorious 
In Husbands (ſometimes) for to be Uxorious. 


Thou fay?ſt ſhe's clamorous, yea will difimbogue 

Too often, and nor ſtick to call thee Rogue. 

To ſtrike is barbarous, a better way 

Obſerve ; laugh at her, on thy Viol play. 

It ſhe will needs in Folly be prolix, | 

Sometimes inform her that ſhe ſhames her Sex. 

No better way to calm a Woman's Ire, 

Than to breathe Water when ſhe belcheth Fire. 

But thou wilt ſay, can Fleſh and Blood diſpenſe 
Wich ſuch incorr:21ble Impudence ? 

Know that you are incorporate ;, but one 

Connexr by a Celeſtial Union. 

She's but thy ſelf, caſt in another Mold, 

Thou art a Verbaliſt, it ſhe's a Scold. 

Women like Tortoiſes, are ever won, | 

Throw her upon her Back and all is done, 
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Proving, That the Underſtanding and Will are really and 
formally ue. 3 


TE Operation, whereby the 


Soul doth imbrace the grea- 
teſt Good and Happineſs, is from 
the Underſtanding, as it is ſpecu- 
lative and praQick, and not as it 
is a two-fold Faculty, formally 
diftinF thro the Underftanding and 


the Will, ſor theſe are not really 


underſtand without the Wil, or 
the Will without rhe Under- 
ſtanding, then they are not re- 
ally and eſſentially diſtinct; be- 
cauſe it is proper to Beings, 
which are really and effenrially 
diſtin, ro operate without each 
other. But the Underſtanding 


and eſſentially diſtin. I prove cannot underſtand without the 


it; it the Underſtanding cannot (Will neither can the Will wil 


\ 


with- 


ö 


. 
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wichout theLnderſlanding; there lities of this Definition, and at- 
tore they are not really diſtinet. er wards prove them to be 0. 

I prove the Mimr - The Wil ft ſt, You afſirm, That there fore- 
is primarily a bending of the Un- | ;octh a Knowledg before a Man 
derſtanding to an Action of the | villeth. 20, Thar a Man doth 
Mind; bur the Underſtanding | Aways covet a convenient Good. 
cannot underſtand, uuleſs ir bend: 30, That a Man thunneth all in- 
to that Action of the Mind: So onvenient Evil. 40, Thar the 
neither can the Under ſtanding be Will always either covetech or 
bent to Action, unleſs it under- | hunneth. 30, The Definfrion 
ſtandeth. Wherefore rhe one containeth ſuperfluous Words, as 
doth imply rhe other: The moſt In convenience and Corivemence, 
there is between them is a mo- 59, You affere that two chntra - 
#1 diſtintion. ey Acts proceed from one formal 

In may object, That it follows Habit. 71y, This Deinirion is a 
hence, that a Man may be ſaid to or a Habit into its Acts. 
will when he underflandeth, to un- Aly, Nou do poſitively affirm, 
derſland when he willeth , which | That che Will is really and eſſen- 
Predications are abſurd. Jrally diftin& from the Under- 

I anſwer, That ir includes no ſtanding. Many more I might 
Abſurdity ar all; for a Man, deduct, but theſe being ſufficient, 
when he underſtandeth, doth will | [ ſhall now direct my Pen to chem 
every particular Act of the Un-| particularly. oO 7 
derſtanding which he under-| iſt, You ſay, That there fore- 
ſtindeth, or otherwiſe how could| goeth a Knowledg before every 
he underſtand? On the other Act of the Will. Upon this 1 
fide, a Man underſtandeth, when demand from you, How cometh 
he willeth; according to that) che Underſtanding to know ? 
trite Saying, Ignoti nulla Cupido, You may anſwer, chro. her ſelf: 
That which a Man doth not know, and what is it elſe, ro know thro 
he eannot deſire or will. Where; ones ſelf, but ro know thro ones 
fore I argue again, that the one own'Will? Ergo, the Will is a 
includerh the other; the Will concomitant of che Underſtand- 
0 implyeth the Underſtanding, and ing, and the Underſtanding of 
the Underſtanding che Will. the Will, and conſequently the 
Poſſibly you may deny my ſup- ona doth not precede the other. 
pos d definition of Will, which Or thus, Can che Underſtanding 
$2 bending to an Action of the know againſt her Will, or wich- 
„ Mind. If you refuſe it, pro- out her Will? If fo, then Man 
pole a better. Your Opinion, is no voluntary Creature, in that 
5 it may be, is to wander with the he acteth without a Wil. 
multitude, and ſo you commend| 20, You declare, That a Man 
dis: The will is, chro which a|doth always cover a convenient 
Man, by a fore-going Knowledg, Good. Herein you contradict 
doch covet a ſutable or conveni- | your ſelf; for before you ſaid, 
ent Good, and ſhunnerh an incon- that the Underſtanding did un- 
venient Evil. derſtand a volible Object without 


I will firſt account the Abſur- or beſcre the Will; but to un- 
Hh 2 derſtand 
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derſtand a volible Object, is to Pickneſs, when he is diſeas': 


will co underſtand ir, and yet 
not covet it; therefore, accord- 
ing co your own Words, a Man 
did not always covert thro his 
Will. A Man doth cover Evil as 
Evil; wherefore he doth not al- 
ways cover Good: the Antece- 
dence I have prov'd above. A 
Man doth ſometime cover an in- 
comenient Good; for he covers 
Arſenick to kill himſelf. Lou 
will anſwer to this, that he doth 
cover it as a convenient Good, 
for to caſe him from ſome Trou- 
ble or Grief, By this Solution 
vou confound your felf, in taking 
objective Good and formal Good 
tor the ſame thing, which accord- 
ing to Ariſtotle are different: If 
ſo, then your Anſwer will not 
hold: for the Queſtion is con- 
cerning objective Good, where 
your Anſwer relates to a formal 
Good. The Eaſe which a Man 
finderh thro che removal of 
Trouble. is the formal Good; 
the Arſenick is the objective 
Good: this pre ſuppos'd, the Ar- 
ſenick is good in it ſelf, but rela- 
tively it is inconvenient to that 
Man, for it deſtroyeth his Eſ- 
Jlence. You may reply, chat a 
Man doth not take it to deſtroy 
his Eflence, but to releaſe himſelf 
irom his Miſery. Notwithſtand- 
ing, J lay, he knew before he 
took the Rarsbane, that it would 
kill him; wherefore this Know- 
ledg of Inconvenience fore- going 
the willing of Inconvenience, 
doth, according to your own De- 
finicion, inter that he will'd it as 
uiconvenient, becauſe he fore- 
knew ic to be inconvenient. . 
30, I lay, That a Man doth 
not atxays thun an 1nconvenient 


neither can he ſhun all Inconye. 
niences, for he falleth into many. 
So likewiſe, in the fore- given In- 
ſtance, he cannot ſhun Sickne 
or Death, altho he may wiſh it 
remote from him, but that is 
not ſhunning of it; Wherefore 
Shunning is an improper Term 
to be us'd in this Definition. 

40, You conceive, That the 
Will always doth either covet or 
ſhun: This is againſt moſt Peri. 
pateticks, who ſay, that the Will 
can ſuſpend irs Action, which 
Suſpenſion is neither Covering or 
Shunning. | 

59, Since that Good implieth 
Convenience and Evil Inconveni- 
ence, what need you to add 
Convenience and Inconvenience; 
wherefore both muſt be ſuperflu- 
OUS. | 

6ly, To ſhun Evil and to covet 
Good, are two Acts formally con. 
trary: If ſo, how can theſe 
flow from one Habit? Poſſibly 
you endeavour to eſcape the 
force of this Objection, in faying, 
that the one may proceed per it, 
and the other per accidens, from a 
formal Habit. It I ſhould grant 
this, your Definition will prove 
illegal, becauſe there mult no- 
thing be inſerted into a Defi- 
tion, but what agreeth per f 
with the definitum. 

70, This is rather an accidet- 
tal Diviſion of a Habit into 1 
Acts: wherefore this Diviſions 
not ſo much as eſſential, becauſe 
it is not grounded upon the tor 
of the Dirviſum. ; 

2/y, You conclude the Will w 
be really and eſſentially different 
from the Underſtanding. You 
make too much haſte; you 


Fil; becauſe he dorh not ſhun 


ſhould firſt ſhew that the " 
2 
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culative. 


ay of the others, that is a modal 


and Underſtanding are real Be- 
ings, and how will you do that 
according to your own receiv'd 
Doctrine of real Beings? which 
teacheth, that they only are real 
Beings, which exiſt, or can exiſt 
withour the Underſtanding : If 
ſo, then the Underſtanding, for 
to be a real Being, muſt exiſt 
without it ſelf ; and is not this 
abſurd ? 

Having made appear to you 
the Falſity of the common Dac- 
trine of Will, I come now to 
explain how the Underſtanding 
is made practical, and how ſpe- 


Wherefore, in the firſt place, 
mark what the Underſtanding is. 
The Underſtanding is the diſcern- 
ing, apprehending or judging ſa- 
culty of all Objects, which are 
objected from without, or from 
within, The Underſtanding judg- 
eth of theſe Objects according to 
their diſtin Repreſentation. 
Objects repreſent themſelves in a 
twofold manner; 1. Eſſentially, 
when the Eſſence, conſiſting of 
all its Modes united, is repreſent- 
ed to the Underſtanding. 2. Mo- 
dally, which is when one Mode 
or more is, or are ſingularly, re- 
preſented to tlie Underſtanding. 
You may apprehend this better 
by an Example: The eſſential Re- 
preſentation of a Bull is, where- 
in you perceive him by, or in 
all his Modes united; parcicular- 
ly 1g perceiving him in that 
Shape, of having ſuch a Figure, 
of bearing Horns, of being hairy 
and cloven-foored, of having U- 
nity, Truth and Perfection, Cc. 
But when J conceive only one of 
his Modes, without conceiving a- 
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his Horns only, or the Goodneſs 
of every Mode by it ſelf, or the 
Goodneſs of che whole Eflence. 
Obſerve then, theſe ſeveral Con- 
cepts are ſeveral Actions, becauſe 
they are of ſeveral Objects; 
which difference of Action is 
call'd a material Difference. 
Again, This, Action is but one 
formally, and depends from one 
formal Power; ſo that one Power 
can promote but one formal Ac- 
tion: As in this Inſtance, The 
power which my Hand hath of 
Writing, fitteth it to write ſeveral 
Letters, as T. D. &c. the wri- 
ting theſe ſeveral Letters are di- 
ſtinct Actions, becauſe they dif- 
fer in Figure, which is a mate- 
rial Difference. But then again, 
the Action of Writing is but on: 
tormaily, flowing from one tor- 
mal Power of Writing. So like- 
wiſe a Knife cutteth Paper, 
Wood, Cc. the Cutting of theſe 
are materially diſtinct Actions, 
but again the Cutting is alſo but 
one formal Action; for a Knite 
cutteth theſe thro one Virtue of 
Sharpneſs, and therefore its 
power is but one formally. In 
the ſame manner, I ſay, doth the 
Soul underſtand or perceive ſe- 
veral Objects, as in conceiving the 
entire Eſſence of a Being, or its 
Modes in particular, as its Good- 
neſs, Uaicy, Oc. Theſe are all. 
ſeveral Actions differing material- 
ly one from the other; for che 
conceiving of Unity is not the 
conceiving of Good, (Fc. A- 
gain, the Action of Underſtand- 
ing or Conceiving is but one 
formally flowing from one Mind, 
or one underſtanding Faculty, 
otherwiſe were it double, it would 
require a double Name. More- 


Repreſencatioa ; as in conceiving 


over, there is but one firſt and 
| Hh 3 formal 
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formal Faculty of all Beings ;| 
becauſe all ſecond Faculties are 
derivd from one : and what is 
this Faculty in Man, but the Un- 
derſtanding? Whence it ap- 
peareth, that the underſtanding 


Faculty is one formally, and ma- 
rifold materially; or rather, to 


ipeak mere properly, the un- 
derftandipz Faculty is but one, 
and its Acts are many. Accord- 
ing to this laſt Caution, the Un- 
derſtanding cannot be ſaid to be 
ſpeculative, or practick; but its 
Acts are either ſpeculative or 
practick. Or thus, the Under- 
- Nanding is formally only ſpecula- 
tive; I mean ſpeculative, as it 
is taken in an univerſal, ind iffe- 
rent and unlinuted Senſe. Fur- 
ther, the Underſtanding is mate- 
rially. alſo; ſpeculative and prac- 
tick. By ſpeculative I mean an 
abſolute and ſingle Habit of con- 
ceiving an Eſſence or Mode, with- 
out any other duplirated and re- 

lative Action: 
* Marl that Practick * is at- 
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tively, as related to another Be- 
ing. Now then this I call 2 
practick Act of the Underſtand- 
ing, and from ſuch Acts is the 
Underſtanding term'd practical. 
Hence let us examine what Dif. 
ference there is between theſe 
two Objects being variouſly acted 
upon by us, and wherein. t 

do agree. The Difference which * 
there is between them ariſeth 
from themſelves, and is, that the 
one is underſtood not to be the 
other: They agree in that they 
were apprehended or acted upon 
by one Faculty of the Mind, or 
that they are Objects of one and 
che ſame Faculty of the Mind. 
The Diſtinction, which there is 
imagin'd in the Faculty, is none, 
for it is the ſame Faculty that un- 
derſtandeth a thing to be good, 
to be true, e A Looking. 
glaſs. is not chang'd from being 2 
Glaſs, becauſe. it repreſents ſeve- 
ral Eſſences and Modes, as Faces, 
Hands or Legs; fo neither is the 
Underſtanding different or chan- 


Pradtich here tributed to the 
import Pradtich Underſtanding , 
firitly ſo calld, when it actech 

and Poetick. (that is under- 
1 ſtandech) upon 
an Eflence or Mode by a dupli- 
cared and relative Action. A re- 
lative Action of the Underſtand- 
iog is, when it conſidereth, and 
undcerſtaudeth an Object relative- 
Iy, or related to another Object, 
which among the moſt univerſal 
Attributes of a' Being 15 Good- 
neſs. So that to underſtand a 
Being practically, is to under- 
ſtand it to be good, and related 


lm 


ged, becauſe. it diſcerns ſeveral 
Objetts, . 

it may be one may ſay, that 
this is not the Caſe ; but wherher 
this practical Underſtanding 1s the 
Will, or not, is the Doubt; ior 
the Will, you may imagine, is 
actually to move, or to act that 
which the Underſtanding hath 
conceiv'd convenient: When 2 
Man conceiveth a thing to be 
good, as in the before-· mention d 
Inſtance of an Ox to be good for 
the Plow, it is the Action of the 
Underſtanding, as it is practick; 
and this cannot be call'd tlie Will: 


thro that Goodneſs to another 


Being: as when I underſtand an 


Ox to be good for Plowing, Cur- 
rying, Cc. conſider him rela- 


but the Will is, when you act 
that which the Underſtanding 
hath conceiv'd expedient to be 
afted ; as, when you put an Ox 
11 11 85 | to 


e 


moveth, underſtandeth, Or. 


to plow after you have appre-| 
hended him to be good for it, 
doth iſſue from the Will; and 
is, as it were, a Command of the 
Soul upon the inferiour Faculties 
to do that which the Lnder- 
ſtanding hath perceiv'd to be 
pratick : So that Practick i 
that whereby we act, and not 
whereby we may act. The Un- 
derſtanding is nam'd Practick, 
becauſe thence the Soul may act 
that which the Underſtanding ap- 
prehendeth Practick. The Will 
1s more properly rerm'd Practick, 
becauſe thereby the Soul doth 
at; for IIęæ tis ſignifieth Ac- 
ron, which (according to Ari- 
fotle) is either immanent or 
tranſient; ſo that Praxis, in a 
large ſenſe, is predicated of Hei- 
10% (which is vulgarly refer'd 
to a tranſient Action) and of 
Praxis, as it is ſtrictly limited to 
an immanent Action. 

To remove this Objection, you 
muſt conſider theſe Notions. 

1. That the Soul is a ſingle 
Being, and therefore hath bur 
one formal ſingle Power; which 
formal Power ſeemeth (but re- 
aly is not) to be different from 
It ſelf, in that in the Brain it un- 
derſtandeth, in che Liver it ſan- 
guificaterh, in the Muſcles it 
moveth. Theſe are only exter- 
nal and material Differences, not 
formal; for it is one and the 
fame Faculty of the Soul, which 


2. This Queſtion may be ta- 
ken in a double meaning : 
(1.) Whether the Will and Un- 
derſtanding, in reſpect to the 
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is made clear in the Diſcourſe of 
Powers. (z.) Whether theſe 
Faculties, in reſpect of them 
ſelves, are really different? to 
wit, Whether to refuſe or im- 
brace an Object, which are the 
Acts of the Will; and 30 judg 
or apprehend it to be imbrac'd or 


refus'd, which is the Act of the 


practick Underſtanding, are dif- 
ferent Acts; and conſequently 
proceeding from Habits materi- 
ally different. Now take my 
Anſwer. : 

I fay, that to will and under- 
ſtand an Object practically, are 
Acts really identicated, and pro- 
ceed from one Faeulty of Judg- 
ment or Underſtanding. I prove 
it. To make an Impreſſion from 
within upon the Fancy, is an Act 
of the intelligent Faculty; but 
to will and underſtand practical- 
ly, is caus'd by an Impreſſion 
from within upon the Fancy: 
Ergo, they are caus d or proceed 
thro one and the ſame Act, from 
one and the ſame Faculty, which 
is the Underſtanding. I confirm 
the Aſſumption by this Inſtance : 
When a Man doth will Meat; 
1. He makes a practical Science 
upon it, and judgerh ir to be 
good or convenient for his Body. 
Next after this, he doth judg it 
neceſſary for him, as to eat when 
his Stomach is hungry. 3. He 
judgeth the means, whereby to 
procure it, to be a local Motion, 
as thro which a Man doth move 
towards his Meat, and movcth it 
unto his Stomach. 4. He judg- 
eth, That to make a Motion to 
an Object, is by moving the Spi- 


Soul, are different Faculties? 


rits ot the Fancy towards that 


that is, Whether the Soul doth Object; which Motion excites all 
underſtand and will by two Pow- the other Spirit in 
ers differing in themſelves? this | che external lem ö 


HH * 
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the ſame Object. Laſtly, To 
judg, is to be mov'd by an Im- 
preſſion of any Species upon the 
Fancy, which the Agent under- 
ſtanding made thereon; ſo that 
theſe four Judgments. of the Un. 
derſtanding are Impreſſions and 
Motions upon, and in the Fancy, 
which being conſtiruted, the Will 
is alſo conſtituted. You may 
then obſerve that the Will is not 
a ſingle Act, but one Act com- 
pos'd out of many ſingle Acts, 
and united one to the other by. a 
Subordination. Ali theſe four 
MNMotions concurring to a Wil! 
are effected by one Faculty. and 
therefore are not different. Theſe 
four Acts are (as it were) Parts, 
which conſtitute a Will; for one 
being deficient, a Man cannot 
will: unleſs he judgeth an Ob- 
ze to be good. he cannot cover 
it; neither will he covet it, un- 
leſs he judgeth it neceſſary to 
make up a Pleaſure, or to ſupply 


2 Need; for there are many 
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things which are good, and yet 
we do not covert them, becauſe 
we do not judg them neceſſ:- 


ry to make up a Pleafure or 


Need. Theſe two are to no 
purpoſe, if the apprehenſion of 
Means be not fram'd. 

The Underſtanding being now 
bent and inclin'd ro an Object, 
makes an Impreſſion upon the 
animal Spirits lodg'd within the 
ſeat of the Fancy; for how can 
the Underſtanding + otherwiſe 
judg of means, unleſs it makes 
an Impreſſion of them upon the 
Fancy? which is no ſooner done, 
bur all the Members move. The 
Fancy is like unto the Spring of 
a Watch, which being mov'd, all 
the Wheels are mov'd by it, 
All theſe Acts we ſee proceed. 
from one Agent intellect, and 
are all Acts of that Faculty, and 
why ſhould they then be counted 
to be really different from one 
anorher ? EST 


——— — 


— — 


Paradox CIX. 
Proving True Love has no Luſt in it. 


| * 


not Love thy Pulſes beat, 
But the Itch of baſe Deſite; 


Whoſe impure unlawful Heat 
Sets both Life and Soul on Fire. 
Love delights not in thoſe Things 
Which Diſgrace and Ruin brings. 
Love is figur'd as a Child, ; 
Emblem of Pure Innocence: 
Paſſionate, but undeal'd, 
Zealous, without a Pretence. 
Love doth carry in his Eye 
Conſtant Flames that never die. 


Love's 


* 
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Love's not ſubject unto Change, | 
Nor doth his Affection move; 
Where time · pleaſing Fancies range, 
Epicures with freedom prove: 
Tiis not to each Face that's fair, 
He does his Allegiance bear. | 
Nor is't Oaths that make a Lover, 
Flying Vows to ev'ry She 
May intemperate Luſt diſcover, 
Where conſuming Follies be : 
| Love is ſimple of himſelf, - 
And reſpedts nor Praiſe, nor Pell. 
Love's not guided unto ear 
By the Tongue's deceiving Art; 
Raprures that intrance the Care, 
What he covets, is the Heart: 
On the which he doth diſplay 
Beams far clearer than the Day. 
At Love's ſacred Altar lies 
Hearts as ſtainleſs as the Dove; 
Mutual in their Sacrifice 
To the Purity of Love: 
Which, with Nuptial Kiſſes, ſmother 
Growing Flames in one another. 
Then if thou intend'ſt to aim | 
At a Lover's Parr, be juſt; 
Puniſh that deſtroys the ſame, 
Prick thy ſwelling Veins of Luſt: ' 
Let thy rank Pollution run, 
He'll adopt thee then his Son. 
While thou ſeek'ſt ro pleaſe thy Eye, 
Never hope to taſte true Bliſſes, 
When the Appetite doth fry, 
Surfeirs ſo, it Pleaſures mifles ; 
Poor the bleſt Deſire of Love 
's by Infpiration from above. 
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Friendſhip cannot be Real (or laſting) between Tuo Meoni! 
Perſons, if there is not a Third to incourage it. wholl 


&1E.SYDSHIP cannot continue (which are many times advanc'4 Nome 

oog only between two to ſuch a height, that there is a aged 
Friends, 11 regard that there be- neceſſity of a third Perſon to Nu : 
ing not any one but is chargeable |compoſe their Differences. Now ad m 
with ſome Imperfection, it is this muſt be done by one who is ng at 
impoſſible but that it ſhould pro- [common Friend to both, and conſe- ind 
duce ſome Coldnefs and Indiffe- |quently, to eſtabliſh a permanent Whine | 
rence in his Apprehenſions who | Friendſhip, it is requiſite there nd 
takes notice of it, and that in ſnould be three; a number the Which 
time will come to an Alienation, more highly to be eſteem'd, in Meir 
as it commonly happens in that the Graces conſiſt, of it; lthey | 
\ Friendſhip, And this is yet the | without which, Friendſhip will Wb the 
1 farther from being well ſettled, be but of a ſhort Continuance. Wſhou!: 
upon this account, that continual Upon that account it was that Mack th 
| Familiarity coming ro diſcover [che Tyrant Dionyſius wiſh'd that Nane 
the Weakneſies of one or the o- 1 ** might make up the third with sher 

ther, it can never be long without thoſe two intimate Friends, Damn ¶ cue 
ſome Punctilio's and Diſputes, and Fythias. ng 


| ay. ft 
Dion. he cry'd, Damon, be wholly mine, by th 
Take full Pojſeſſion : Oh my Soul is thine / 
One Faith, one Fame, one Fate ſhall three attend, 
My Life's Companion, and my boſom Friend. 
| But if ſome Chance, as many ſure there ave, 
| And doubtſul Hazards in the Deeds of lar, 
If one fhould reach my Head, there let it fall, 
And ſpare thy Life, I would net periſh all. 
1 And ſo it proud, if any Joy was ſent, 
4 It was mojt his to whom it leaſt was meant: 
And Fortune's Malice betwixt theſe was croſs'd, 
For ſtriking one, it wounded th'other moſt, 


= The Scythians alſo, as Lucian ' Friendſhip, in reſpect of our 
i - firme, to make up a perfeci] Will, is as Science in reſpect of 
| Friendſhip, requir'd that there] our Underſtanding. For as this 
ſhould be three Perſons, who] latter hath a natural Inclination 
þ drunk together out of a Veſſel, to Knowledg, fo the Will is en- 
( into which they had ſpilt ſome|du'd with ſuch another to Love, 
Drops of their Blood, wherewith inaſmuch as in it ſhe finds her 
they dy'd the Points of their Sovereign Good. Thence it 
Jwords. — comes, 


mes, that as there are ſome 
Spirics ſo fublime, that not con- 
ent with one only Knowledg, they 
myrace ſeveral; whereas there 
xe others fo circumſcrib'd and 
confin'd, that only one Science 
wholly takes them up ſo, as that 
they are not able to make any 
Proprefs into others; ſo are there 
ſome Souls fo limited in their 
affeFion, that it can be dilated 
hut to one Object, which checks 
ad makes them incapable of lov- 
ms any more, as thoſe generous 
id heroick Hearts do, which 
have ſo ſtrong a bent to do well, 
nd to love, that, not ſatisfy d 
with one Object, they diffuſe 
their Affections to all thoſe whom 
they think worthy thereof. And 
b the decifion of the Paradox 
ſhould depend on the Capacities 
of thoſe who love, ſince that 
onfidering the amiable Objects, 
whether they be ſuch, and con- 
ſequently there be Cauſe for the 
bring of them? or are not re- 
ay ſuch, but only ſo conceiv'd 
y the apprehenſive Faculty, they 
ae equally fit to move the Will 
love them, and to gain its Af- 
ſeions; and they ought to be 
te more apreeable to it, in that 
nds in them its perfection and 
e Accompliſhment of its De- 
res, And fo three Perſons, or 
plurality of Friends, is ſo far 
om being any prejudice to 
rendſhip, that it ſets a greater 
Heem upon it, as alſo on him 
ho loves. | 

friendſhip being grounded on 
Lonverfarion, and there being 
Ct any more divertive and de- 
-:rtul than that between thoſe 
o eat and drink together, the 
We is the ſame” with Friends as 
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not to be under the number of 
three, nor exceed that of nine; 
whence: came the antient Pro- 
verb, That a well. order d Feaff 
ſhould not be under the number of 
the Graces, nor tranſcend that of = 
the Muſes, In a ward, ſince 
Converſation is the ground-work 
of perfect Friendſhip, as the 
former cannot be pleaſant among 
laſs than three, and muſt be 
confus'd and weariſom among a- 
bove nine; but is moſt diver- 
tive when five or {ix Perſons well- 
quality'd, and perfectly under- 
ſtanding one the other, fall into 
mutual Diſcourſe: So Friendſhip: 
cannot be of long Continuance 
between two, but there muſt be 2 
third to incourage it; yet with 
this further Caution, that it is 
better maintain'd among a grea- 
ter number of Perſons equally 
virtuous, provided neyertheleſs it 
exceed not that of Nine; to pre- 
vent the Confuſion and Inconve- 
niences attending a greater. 
Hheſides it ought to be remem- 
ber'd; that tho there be an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of Friend ſhip in 
all the Tranſactions of humane 
Life, in order to the more plea- 
ſant expence of it; yet are thete 
principally two certain Times, 
wherein its Neceſſity is more ap- 
parent, to wit, thoſe of Proſpe- 
rity and Adverſity. In the for- 
mer, our Friends participate of 
our Happineſs; in the latter, of 
our Misfortunes: and whereas 
theſe laſt are commonly more 
frequent than good Succeſſes, the 
plurality of Friends, who are our 
ſecond-ſelves, making the Burden 
the more ſupportable by the part 
every one takes in our Misfor- 
tunes: It is much more expedi- 


[ 


tt with Gyeſts, which ought 


ent that a Man ſhould have many, 
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than content himſelf with a ſmall 
number, whick being not able to 
bear the brunt of ſo violent an 
Aſſault, he would be in danger 
of being overcome thereby. 
Nay, tho all things ſnould hap- 
pen according to our Wiſhes, yet 
were it convenient to have à con- 
fiderable number of Friends, the 
more to congratulate our gocd 
Fortune, which will make the 
greater Noiſe in the World, the 
greater their number is who ap- 
prove and applaud it. 

But perhaps twill be here ob 
jecked, That the Plurality of 
Friends was equally inconvenient, 
as well in good as bad Fortune, 
For, in the latter, it muſt needs 
trouble us very much to give occa- 
ſion of Grief to a great number of 
Friends, who tho they bemoan u 
ever ſo much, yet are we flill in 
the ſame Period of Mi, fortune; 


nay, our Unhappineſs is the greater, 


in that it it contagiouſly communica- 
ted to ſo many Perſons at the ſame 
time. In the former, there can- 
not be any thing more troubleſom 
than that great number of People 
who love, or pretend to love us in 
our Proſperity, it being then impoſe 
ſible for us equally to ſaticfy them 
all, as we might eaſily do one ſin- 
gle Friend, from whom we may alſo 
derive greater Comfort in Adver- 
ſity, than from many addreſſing 
themſelves to us at the ſame time; 
to whoſe Humors to accommodate ouy 
ſelves well, we muſt ſtudy an Un- 
conſtancy equal to that of Proteus, 
and put on as many Countenances as 


Spoꝛt. 


they have different Inclinations. 
To this I anſwer, That ſince; 
good thing is ſo much the mae 
excellent, the more it is commy. 
nicated and diffus'd ſeveral ways, 
Friendſhip ought. to derive jr 
Eſteem from that Communic. 
tion, which the greater it ſhal 
be, the more recommendable 
ſhall ir make the Friendſhip; 
which, conſequently, is the more 
perfect among Three or more, 
to whom it is always advantape- 
ous, ſince it comprehends the 
three kinds of Goods, the Pn. 
table, the Pleaſant and the Vir. 
tuous. For, is there not much 
to be gain'd in a Society, Which 
the more numerous it is, the 
greater Advantages and Aﬀſiſtn- 
ces may be deriv'd from it? There 
is not any thing ſo highly de 
lightful as to love and to be be- 
loved of many. But wheres 
Friendſhip is the Livery of Virtue 
whoſe inſeparable Attendant ſhe 
is, Can there be any thing more 
virtuous and commendable than 
after that manner to love ſeveral 
others who love us, and by that 
Retjux of mutual Kindneſs give 
Aſſurances of our Virtue, u- 
ſwerable to the Acknowledgment: 
we had made of their Merit; 
che multitude of Friends not 4 
bating any thing of the eſteen 
of civil Friendſhip, no more 
than the great number of chan 
table Perfons does prejudice Cha- 
rity, which is a conſummate Lone, 


and equally embraces all? 


Parador 


| I oe my Doudy, *cauſe ſhe pleaſeth me, 
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In Praiſe of a mere Dauch. 


As red as any Fox, 
Our Forefathers did ſtill commend 
The lovely golden Locks. | 
II. 


1 Love thee for = Curled Hair, 


I love thee for thy Squinting Eyes, 


It breeds no Jealouly ; 
For when — doſt on others look, 
| Merhinks thou _ on me. 
| II 
I love thee for thy Copper Noſe, 
Thy Fortune's ne'er the worſe; 
It ſhews the Metal in thy Face, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have in thy Parſe. 
IV. 
I love thee for thy Cheſnut Skin, 
Thy” Infide's white to me; | ; 
That Colour ſhould be moſt approy'd, "4.59 
That will leaſt changed be. 7 
Y, | 
I love thee too for thy Splay Mouth, 
For on that amorous Cloſe 
There's room on either fide to kiſs, 
And ne'er offend the Noſe. 
W? 
I love thee for thy Rotten Gums, 
In good time it may hap, | 
When other Wives are coſtly fed, 
TU keep thy c_ with Pap. 


And therefore only pleaſes, *cauſe tis ſhe ; 
I merely doar on me Deformity ! 


478 


Parador CX11, 


That tis harder for a virtuous Man to do that which i 
Evil, than for a vitious Man to do that which is Good; 


being a Paradox fairly 
Society. 


EFORE (ſaid the firſt 4 


thenian) we come. to prove. 
this Paradox, we are to conſidet 
two Things; the former, that 


Man conſiſts of two Parts, the 


Superiour, which is the Soul; 
and the Inſeriour, which is the 
Body : and whereas theſe two 
parts have different Objects,, 
and ſuch as contradict one che 
other, there happens to be a, 
great Conflict; the Body being 
ſtrongly intlin'd to Senſuality, 


and the Soul endeavouring co 


raiſe her ſclf up co ſpiritual 
things. But in regard the Or- 


gans ſhe makes uſe of are mate - moral Good, than it is for the 


rfal, ſuch as are alſo the Senſes, 
which aſſiſt her in her Operati 
ons, it is not to be thought the 
can overcome without - great 
Pains; inaſmuch as the  Iniiru- 
ments which ſhe ſtands in geec, 
of, for the exerciſe of Virtue, 
hold a greater Correſpondence 
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greateſt difficulry 


proc 

ward 

Ti 

argu d by the whole Atheniad . 
? 1 8701 | is ſh 
= teat a, whic 
ſelf; for, according to Nature, the 
there is no Evil in humane ac. does 
tions, inaſmuch. as in. appearance WI dow. 
they are all good; otherwiſe che t if 
Will, che Object whereof is that ot 
whet 


which is good and pleaſing, wou'd 
not be inelin d thereto, ſince 
good is that which all things de. 
ire. There are therefore two 
forts of Good, and as many of 
Evils, one Natural, and the o- 
ther Moral; the Soul is eaſily in- 
clin'd to th Motal Good, and 
che Body to che natural; and 
conſequently it is much more ea. 
ſy for the vicious Perſon to do a 


virtuous Man to do a moral Evil. 
\ : The Second ſaid, That it 5 
harder. ſor a good Man to do E 
vil, in regard that to the virtu- 
dus Man Virtue» ſeems fo fair 
and taking, chat he finds it the 
in / the World 
to torſake her, and ſo to em- 


wich the Body; and as they de- 


rive their Being ftom Matter, ſo 


they betray che Reſolutions of the 
Soul, reducing her under a Ty-! 
rannical Subjection: Whence it 
follows, that the wicked or vicinus 
Perſon finds it the greater diffi- 
_culty to do wel; inaſmuch as being 
enſlav'd to Vice and Sin, he canret 
ſhake off that Toke, as having 4 
conſtant Inclination to Evil. 
The ſecond thing to be con- 
ſider d, is Good and Evil in it 


| brace Vice, which he looks upon 
as a hideous Monſter, inaſmuch 
as Beings and Subſtances arc more 
amiable than Privations are odi- 


ous; in regard chat as Love re. tt 
ſpects the things that are ann. . ay 
ble, and Averſion is not extended tat 
to that which is not; in like eit 
manner, Vice is not ſo much bo 
ſnun'd, as Virtue is belov'd: x | 
Whence it follows, that it is 4 "hp 


greater trouble for rhe good Man 


0 do that which is Evil, in te. 
| gard 


zard he knows the Perfection of 
Good, as much as the vicious Per- 
ſon is ignorant of it; and from 
that Ignorance there muſt need 
proceed A Difficulry and Back- 
wardneſs of embracing it. 

The third ſaid, That the vici- 
ous Perſon finds it a harder task 
todo well, in regard that Nature 
is ſtrongly bent towards that 
which is evil; and conſequently 
the virtuous Perſon, when he 
does that which is evil, eaſily falls 
down into the bottom, according 
to the Deſcent of human Incli- 
nations 3 and the vicious Perſon, 
when he does that which is good, 
climbs up a high Mountain full ef 
Rocks and Precipices, and enga- 
zes againſt Nature her ſelf, being 
in open hoſtility. againſt the ſen- 
ſual Appetire ; and according to 
the Scripture, We do not the Good 
that we would do, but the Evil we 
would not do, that we do; to 
ſhew that the Difficulties men 
find in the purſuance of Good 
ae ſo great, chat St. Paul him- 
ſelt complains of his having a 
Law within him which rebePd a- 
zainſt the Law of God. This Na- 
ture of ours being full of the 
Imperfections conceiv'd in Ori- 


nance to Good, that there was a 
neceſſity of a Law of Grace to 
regenerate it, in order to the 
purſuit of Good, a Compliance 
ith the true Sentiments of Re- 
gion, and the Knowledg of God; 
not to urge that Pleaſure hath ſo 
great Attractions and Charms, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
oermaſter them. Thence it 
ame that UVlyſſes order'd him- 
{cif to be. bound to the Maſt of 
ins Ship, and caus'd his Ears to 
be ſtop'd, chat he might not 
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zinal Sin, hath ſo great a repug- 


1 
hear the harmonious Voices of the 
Syrens ; otherwiſe his Reaſon 
would nor have been fo ſtrong as 
to overmaſter his ſenſual Appe- 
rites, Which muſt be either de- 
ſtroy'd, or ſo fetter'd, that the 
Soul may not be drawn away by 
pernicious Temptations. 

The Fourth ſaid, That Virtue 
was natural to Man before Adam's 
Tranſgreſſion, and from the time 
of his Rebellion againſt God 
Vice hath ſeated it ſelf in her 
place; ſo that when Innocence 
torſook our firſt Parent, all Vices 
and Imperfections pofleſs'd them- 
ſelves of his Mind, and are be- 
come ſo naturaliz d there, that 
it begat a neceſſity of eſtabliſn- 
ing Divine and Human Laws: 
whereof ſome were for the Era- 
dication of Vices, others for the 
Puniſhment of Crimes; all which 
rouble might have been ſpar'd, 
if there had not been ſo much 
difficulty in the doing of that 
which is good. 

The Fifth ſaid, That it being 
ſuppos'd (as indeed it is true) 
that Human Nat ure is more in- 
clin'd o Vice than to Virtue, for 
che Reaſons before alledg'd, yet 
is there a certain means to fruſ- 
trate and deſtroy that Inclination, 
and advance the Soul ro a Sove- 
reignty over the Body, by abo- 
liſning and deſtroying the Senſes, 
and thoſe intellectual Powers 
whereby the Organs are govern'd. 
For if the Body have the Ma. 
ſterſhip, the Soul will be forc'd - 
to obey ; bur, if the Soul com- 
mands, ſhe will bring the Body 
into ſubjection to all the virtuous 
Actions ſhe pleaſes her felf. And 
then the Virtues will be na- 


curaliz'd in Man, and the Queſti- 


on propos'd will meet with a 
| contrary 
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contrary Solution; for in that [Man hath to do good and eſchey 
caſe ir will be much more hard evil, is equal to that of the wic. WM © 
for a virtuous Man to do that ked Perſon, which is always bent 4 
which is evil, than for the victous| co do evil, it being very diff. 
to do well; inaſmuch as the vir-| cult for him to embrace virtue 
tuous Perſon by that Mortifica- by ſnunning Vice, by reaſon of 
tion of the Senſes, will be in a; the Averfion which he hath tg 
manner reduc'd ro the State off that which is good. And tg 
Original Innocence, and reſtor'd| make this the more clear, ue 
to the glorious Condition man | commonly find ſome Perſons o 
was in before the Fall. | naturally addicted to the Exer. 
The Sixth ſaid, That ſuch aſciſes of Virtues, that what they 
moral Regeneration is a great do ſeems to be without any ſtudy, 
Cabaliſtical Secret, unknown to] Whence it may be deduc'd, that 
all the Learned; that ſuch aſthe firſt Seeds of virtue and 
Mortification and Deſtruction of Good proceed from thoſe natuti 
the Senſes as was propos'd, is aj Diſpoſitions, which are call'd In. 
Work not yet well diſcover'd to|clinations ; and conſequently the 
the Curious, as tranſcending all Difficulries in both are concluded 
common Rules. For if rhe Soul| to be equal. And that may alfo 
acts not without rhe Aſſiſtance ofj be obſerv'd in Socrates, who him- 
the Organs, ànd the interior and|ſelf acknowledg'd, that his ns * 
exterior Senſes, the weakning or tural Inclinations were fo bent 60 
deſtroying of theſe, will contri- to Vice, that if the Dictates of Ml 0 


bute to the weakning of the] Philoſophy had nor wrought Ml "* 
Soul; and inſtead of making a{rhings in him beſeeming the Fer- 
Prophet, the Transformation will ſon, whom the Oracle had de- An 
be into ſome Hypochondriack orf clar d wiſe, he would have been I Ae 
extravagant Fanatick, as it hap- carry d away with ſenſual Appe- Ml © © 
pens to thoſe who macerare{ tices, according to his natural In. inc] 
their Bodies by an indifcreer|clination ; there being ſome Na- Doe 
Zeal ; inſomuch that having not} cures truly Heroick, and ever do- fron 
the perfect Knowledg of that] ing well; and others bruriſh,and 4 

ci 


Science, it were.more expedient always inclin'd to evil. To tas 
that Men bad a recourfe to ene we are to add the Conſideration | 
ordinary means of Morality, toſof the Perſons, their Qualities, 8 
regulate the Paſſions of thejand Age; inaſmuch as there be. 
Foul, and bring her to the pur-}ing ſomewhat particular in any 
ſuance of virtue. Now accor- of theſe Circumſtances, it chan- 
ding ro the Rules of Mortality, yes the Reſolution in the general 
even thoſe who are good, are] Propoſition, which being uni- Tha 
much inclin'd ro Evil, and find ir . and of a large extent, it 
no eaſy matter to oppoſe it. were neceſſary, in order to the 
The Seventh ſaid, That it is as finding our of the Truth, that T 


hard a matter for the vicious Per- | we confin'd cur ſelves to theſe 


fon to do well, as it is for the Circumſtances, yet ſtill following Mem 
virtuous to do ill, in regard that the foremention'd Opinion. For 00 


the Inclination, which tlie good as Fire finds no difficulty to — TI 
| cend, 


And if a Man be naturally inclin'd 


cend, no more than the Water 
does to flow downwards, and 
make towards its Centre; ſo e- 
very one comply ing with his own 
Inclinations, ſtands in an equal 
bent cowards Good and Evil, 
without any Trouble or Dih- 
culty: but co proceed contrary 
to chat Motion, the virtuous Per- 
ſon finds the Trouble attending 
the doing of an evil Action, equal 
to that ot che vicious in doing a 
bal one. | 8 

The Eighth and Ninth ſaid, 
That this bent of the Inclinations 
caaſes in thoſe who are one while 
inclin d ro the doing of that 
which is good, another, to the 
doing of that which is Evil, as 
may be obſerv'd in Nero; who, 
during the firſt five years of his 
Government, was the mildeſt of 
any of the Emperors, yet after- 
wards gave himſelf over to al! 
manner of Cruelty, For what 
can be ſaid of this Alteration ? 


t Good, why is not the ſame 
Inclination continu'd in him? 
Does this Inconſtancy proteed 
trom the Mind or from the Body? 
it proceeds from the Mind, 
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certain knowledg of the Good, 
why does it not embrace that 
which is good, antwerably to 


its knowledg of the ſame? If* 


it proceeds from the Body, fince 
this hath a dependance on the 


Mind, why does it not follow 


the Impreſſions which it derives 
from the other? The Profeſſors 
of Aſtrology, who give fo much 
Credit to their Influences, affirm 
chat theſe Diverſities proceed 
from thoſe Conſtellations, where- 
by that Change is caus d, and by 
which the Will is mov'd, and 
receives a bent either to Good or 


Evil; but if Reaſon have the. 


Sovereignty, it ought to be con- 
formable, and produce ſuch Ef- 
fects as are anſwerable thereto. 
There is therefore a great pro- 
bability, that the Cauſes of good 
and bad Actions are to be refer d 
to the Regeneration of the E- 
lett, and the Reprobation of the 
Wicked, who are left to the 
purſuance of their Senſuality; 
and thence it will follow, That it 
ſhall be as hard for a truly devout 
Perſon to ſin, as for a Reprobate 
to do well; and ſo the Paradox is 
to be refer'd to the deciſion of 


lince the Powers thereof have a 


Theology. | 
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Parador CXIII. 


That Time is a pure Creature of our Fancy, and bath 
7 no real Exiſtence in Nature. 


HIS Paradox was merrily ar. 

gu'd (Pro & Con) by ſix 
"embers of the Athenian Soci- 
ety, 


The Firſt ſtood up and faid, 


Every thing that hath Exiſtence 
hath a Duration. If this Dura- 
tion hath neither Beginning nor 


End, fuch as that of God is, tis 


call'd Eternity: if it hath a Be- 
Li Finding, 
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inning, but no End, as that of 
the Heavens, Angels and rational 
Souls, *cis call'd by the Latins 
um: if it hath both Begin- 
ning and Ead, as the Duration of 
all material and ſublunary things, 
cis call'd Time; which, alcho in 
the mouth of every one, is ne- 
vertheleſs difficult to underſtand, 
the Vulgar improperly attributing 
this name to che Heaven or the 
Air, ſaying, Tis a fair Time 
(or Weather) when the Air and 
Heaven are ſerene and clear. For 
altho Time be inſeparable from 
Heaven, yet tis as different from 
it as the Effect is from its Cauſe: 
And Pythagoras was deceiv'd 
when he thought that Time was 
the Celeſtial Sphere; as well as 
Plato, who held it to be the Con- 
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ments added 


together making 
but one Moment, and therefore 
cannot make the leaſt part of 
Time, no more than an infinite 
number of Points can make the 
leaſt Line; becauſe it is not com. 
pos d of Points, as Time is not 


compose d of Moments. For if 
you ay Time is the Flux of a 
Moment, as a Line is the Flux of 
4 Point, th's argues not the Ex- 
iſtence of Time, becaule a Pint 
leaves ſomething behind it as it 
moves, but a Moment doth not. 
Yea, it we believe Ariſtotle, a 
Moment is not in Time; for ei- 
ther tis one Moment, or many: 
If one, it will follow that what 
is done at preſent, and what 2 
thouſand years ago, were done 
at tlie ſame time, becauſe in the 
ſame Moment. If there be ma- 


verſion of that Sphere; and De- 
mocritzs, the Motion of every 
thing. Nevertheleſs, Heaven 
and Time may be concciv'd diſ- 
tinctly and aſunder, becauſe Time 
is the Duration of the World, 
the nobleſt part whereot is Hea- 
ven; and the Effects of Time 
are not known to us but by the 
Motion of the Heavens and tlie 
Stars, Which make the Seaſons, 
Years, Weeks, Days and Hours, 
with the difference ot Day and 
Night, - 

The Second ſaid (and prov'd 
this Paradox) That Time is a pure 
Creature of our kaznczy, and hath 
no real Exiſtence in Nature, ſince 
jt hath no Parts. For Time paſt 
is no more, the future is not 
yet, the preſent is but a moment, 
which cannot be part of Time, 
ſince tis common to every part, 
chat being taken ſeveral times, it 
compoſes and compleatrs its o- 
tal; which agrees not to a Mo- 


ny Moments in Time, they muſt 
ſucceed one another, one pe. 
riſning as the next ariſes ; juſt as 
of the Parts of Time, the paſt 
periihes to give Birth to the fi- 
ture. But a Moment cannot pe- 
riſn; for it muſt periſh either in 
Time, or in an Inſtant: Not in 
Time, tor this is diviſible, but an 
Inſtant indivinble. Nor yer in 
an Inſtaut: for either that In- 
ſtant would be it ſelf, and fo it 
ſhould be, and not be together; 
or it would be the Inſtant before 
it, which will not hold; becautc 
whilſt char preceding Inſtant ex: 
iſts, chis other is not yet in be- 
ing: or, laſtly, twould be the 
Inſtant after it, and then this In- 
ſtant wonld be gone before. 
Wherefore either Time is nothing 
at all, or ęlie but an imaginat 
Thing. And indeed it ſeems 
conſencancouſly caft'd Number 
and Meaſure ; becaute neither 0 
theſe hath other Exiſtence than in 


ment, a hundred tlicutand Nlo- | 


che 


the Mind. For if you ſay with 
ſme, that Time is eſſential to 
Things, you may as well ſay that 
the Ell is of che Eſſence of the 
Cloth which it meaſures, and 
Number eflential ro the things 
numbred ; ſo that, by this rec- 
boning, Meaſure and Number 
ſhou!d be of all ſorts of Na- 
tures, becauſe they are apply d 
to all things. ö 

The Third ſaid, That amongſt 
real chings fome are momentary, 
being made and periſning in one 
and the ſame Inſtant, which is 
the meaſure of their Exiſtence; 
others are perdurable : amongſt 
which as there is ſomething that 
hath always been, and ſhall al- 
ways be; others that have not 
always been, yet ſhall always be; 
ſo there are ſome that have not 
been ſometimes, and ſometimes 
ſhall be no more. Again, of 
theſe latter, ſome have all their 
Parts together, orhers have them 
one after another. The firſt are 
continuous, and their Duration is 
their Age; the ſecond are ſuc- 
ceſſive, whoſe Duration is Time. 
For Duration follows the Exit- 
tence of every thing as neceſlari- 
ly as Exiſtence follows Eflence. 
Exiſtence is the term of Produc- 
tion, Duration is the term of 
Conſervation. - So that, to doubt 


whether there be ſach a real 


thing in Nature as Time, is to 
doubt of the Duration and Ex- 
iſtence of every thing; altho the 
dripture ſhould not aſſure us that 
God made the Day and the 
Night, which are parts of Time. 
Moreover, the contrary Reaſons 
prove nothing, ſaving that Time 
s not of the Nature of conti- 
nuous Beings, but of ſucceſſive, 
ich confiſts in having no Parts 
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really preſent. 
fin'd by the Philoſopher, 
Number of Motion according to 
its prior and poſtetior Parts; 
that is to ſay, by means of time 
we know how long rhe Motion 
laſted, when ic begun, and when 
ir ended, 
may ſerve for Meaſure, and Mea- 
lure for Number, therefore they 
are both taken for one and the 
lame thing. 
thing is mov'd, 'tis over ſome 
Space, whoſe firſt Parts anſwer to 
the firſt Parts of Motion, and the 
latter Parts of che Space to the 
latter Parts of the Motion; and 
from this Succeſſion of the lacter 
Parts of the Motion to the 
mer, ariſeth a Duration, which s 
Time, long or ſhort, accord ing 
to the Slowneſs or Quickneſs of 
this Motion. 
means of this Duration we num- 
ber and meaſure that of Motions, 
and of all our Actions, therefore 
it is call'd. Number or Meaſure, 
altho it be only a Propriety of 
Time to ſerve for a Meaſure, and 
no ways of its Eſſence. 


8 
This Time is de- 
The 


For ſeeing Number 


Indeed, when a 


And becauſe by 


The Fourth ſaid, That to'un- 
erſtand Time, tis requiſite to 


underſtand the Motion and t vo 
Moments; one whereof was at 
che Beginning of that Motion, 
and the other at the End; and 
chen to imagine the Middle or 
Diſtance between thoſe tro Ex- 
rremes, Which Middle is Time. 
Therefore Man alone being able 
to make compariſon of. thoſe 
two Extremer, only he of all 
Animals underſtands and com- 
putes Time. 
wake out of a deep and long, 
Sleep, think ic bur a ſmall while 
ſince chey' firſt laid down to reſt, - 
hecauſe they took no notice of 


Hence they who 


13 


che 
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the intermediate Motions, and fſerv'd to have had ſ:me good 
think the Moment wherein they Fortune upon his Birth -day, 
fell aflcep, and that wherein Morcover, the Genethliachs al. 
they wak'd, is but one ſing e firm that the day of Nativity 5 
Moment. The fame allo Hip- always diſcriminated by ſome 
pens to thoſe who are ſo intent _ rkable Accident; for: which 
upon any Action or Contempla- they alledg the Example of 
tion, that they heed not the Du- {Charles V. whoſe Birth- day, the 
ration of Motions. Now not] 24th of February, was made re- 
omy the Motions of the Body, [markable to him by his Election 
but thoſe of the Mind are mea- to the Empire, and the taking c. 
tir'd by Time, Therefore, in Francis I, before Pavia. Such 
the Dark, he that ſhouid per- |was alſo that day afterwards ſo. 
ccive no ourvard Motion, not [lemniz'd, in which Philip of In. 
even in his own Body, might yet |cedon receiv d his three good J. 
oncerve Time by the Duration dings. But as there is no Hour, 
of hi: Soul's Acticns, lis Thoughts, | much leſs Day, but is fignaliz'q 
Petires, and other fpiritual Mo- by ſome ſtrange Accidents, ſe 
tions. And as Time is the Mea- chere is not any but hath been 
ſure of Motion, fo it is likewiſef both fortunate and unfortunate. 
of Reſt; ſince the reaſon oli As was that of Alexander 5 Firth, 
oncraries is the fame. And, who ſaw Diana's Temple at dhe 
conſecuentiy, _ on and Reſt ſits burnt by Hrroſtratus, and the 
being the Cavies of all things, Perſians put wholly to the Rout 
Time, which is * Duration, is yet the ſame Alexander, as ike 
alto their univerſal Cauſe, wiſe Attalus, Pompey, and mam 
The Fifch ſaid, That *ris ordi- [others, dy'd upon the day c 
nary to Men to attribute the [their Nativity; ſo did Aue 
Effets whercot they know not ſupon that of his Inauguration 
the Cauſes, to other known Cau- | Wherefore 'tis no leſs ridiculou: 
Jes, tho indeed they be nothing [to refer all theſe Accidents t. 
leis; fo they attribute Mister- Time, than to attribute to it tit 
tuncs, Lofles, Death, Oblivion, Ivturation, Oblivion and Dent 
and ſuch other things, to Heaven, tof all things. whereof it is not 
to Time, or to Place, altho they the Cauſe, altho for this purpof 
cannot be the Cauſes thereof. Saturn was painted with a Sicki: 
Hence ſome certain days have [in his Hand, with which he hend 
becu ſuperſtitiouſſy accounted for- ſevery thing down, and devour 
tunate or unfortunate, as by the jhis own Children. For Time, 6 
Perſians the third and ſixth of well as Place, being Quanritle; 
Arguſt, . in regard of the Loſſes which are no ways active, ti! 
which they had ſuffer'd upon cannot be the Cauſes of a 
thote days; the firſt of April by 'things, 
Dariizs and the Carthaginians, be-| The Sixth "IF Time is d. 
cauſe upon the ſame day he had verſly taken and diſtinguiſh, 


Icſt a Batt'e to glexander, and according to the diverſity of Pro 
theſe were driven out of Sicily feſſions. Hiſtoriars divide it in 


by Tinnlecn, who was always ob- to the feur Monarchies, of tte 
>. £081, 
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edes, the Perſians, the Greeks one of the principal Circumſtan- 
and the Romans, and the Stites|ces of Diſeaſes, which they 
and Empires which have ſuc- divide into moſt acute, and 
ceeded them ; the Church into chronical or long, which exceed 
Working days and Feſtivals; the] torty days; and each of them in- 
lawyers into Terms and Vaca- Je5 their Eegenning, Auzmenta- 
tions: the Naturaliſts conſider tion, State and Declinarion, as 
them ſimply as a property of na- |diſtinguith'd by che common, in- 
tural Body; Aſtronomers as an |dicatory, and critical days. 
et of Heaven; Phyſicians a: | 


_—_ — 
— — 


Parador (XIV. 


That the whole World, and all Things in it, are Black | 
prov'd iu a Letter ſent by a Black Maid to a Fair Boy, 
with whom ſhe was deeply in Love. te: 


Feen Boy (alas!) why fly'ſt thou me,“ 
That languiſh in ſuch Flames for thee ? 
I'm black, 'tis true, why fo js Night, 
And Lovers in dark Shades delight. 
The whole World, do but cloſe your Eve, 
Will be to you as black as I: 
Or ope'r, and view how dark a Shade 
Is by your own fair Body made, 
Which follows thee where'er thou ge: 
Oh who, allow'd, wou'd not do fo! 
Then let me ever live fo nigh, 
And thou ſhalt need no Shade but I. 

* 


The Fair Boy's Paradoxical Anſwer. 


Pu Girt, complain not that I fly, 
Since Fate commands Antipathy; 
Prodigious muſt that Union prove, 


8 Where Black and White together move: 

e. And a Conjunction of our Lips, ; 

den Not Kiſſes make, but an Eclipſe; 

m. In which the mixed Blach and White 
Pretends more Terror than Delight; 

0. Jet if my Shadow thou wilt be, 

1G, Enjoy thy deareſt Wiſh ; bur ſee 

0. Thou keep my Shadow's Property, 

in And flee away, when I come nigh ; 


ar 4 1 I I 4 Elſe 
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Elſe ſtay till Death hath blinded me, 1 

And II bequeath my ſelf to thee. de 

| 3 6 

2 Do 3 5 of 
ES 8 ; ti 

Paradox CX. : 


The Soul in an Extaſy may meditate by it ſelf, without WM te 
any Commerce with the Body and its Sentiments ; or a al 


i Paradox proving the Poſſibility of the Soul's being freed i * 
from the Incumbrances and Diſtractions of the Boch "1 

before its Diſſolution, | S 

| no 

HO the Umon between the [and perform all their other Furt. pe 

Body and the Soul be ſo tions. And whereas there is 10 che 

ſtrict, as to ſerve for a Model to greꝛt road between the higheſt wi 

all other Unions obſervable in Witdom and the greateſt Extri- tio 

Nature; yet it is not fo ſtrong vagauce, it may be further in- ch 

but that ſometimes it admits of | fer'd, that thoſe who are of 1 Co 

' a Diflolucion, which the Philoſo-|more dry Temperament, where. In; 

phers conceivd poſſible, both of it is as likely that Fool: 3 Ce 

_ - thoſe Parts continuing entire. well as wiſe Men may be, fre- no 
|- This Separation is call'd an Ex-|quentiy have ſuch Viſions, and Lil 
| 729, wherein the Platoniſts, who fall into thoſe Extaſies, and uf- the 


firſt brought it into vogue, on this account that they mind 
placd the Sammum Bmun, or not their vivn Thoughts, are eit. 
greateſt Felicity; inaſmuch as ly ſuſceptible of external Int 
they pretended that Mens Minds | preſſions, and the firſt Object 
were thereby diſingag'd from all | which preſent themſelves to them. 
material things, nay from their So that we may make a diffins 
very Bodies; by the Clouds and tion of Extaftzs into two kind; 
Humidities whereof they im- The former is to be attributed 
gin'd that the Mind was dit- only to great and contemplatiie 
turb'd in its Functions, which | Perſons, and may be ſaid to * 
being equally ſpiritual, are the only a Difinzagement of the 
3 nore compleatly perform'd, the bind, which is fo razen up wit 
mote the Underitauding whercb;q the apprehenfion cf an ObjeG, 
they are pruduc'd,. is difingag'dſ that it quite fargets all its other 
from this corporea! Mats, Whence Funttions. For the Caſe is tie 
it comes, that old Men, eſpeci [ſame with the Underſtanding, i 
ally ſuch as are near Death, or in reference to its Object, which! 
their Sleep, have clearer Viſions, Truth; as it is with che Will, "1 
and more certain Predictions than ſ refpett ot its proper Object, ' 
young Nen, and thoſe who are ſwit, Good, which it fo paſſie 
in perſect Health, of a moiſt ] nately affects, that ig is not ſ 
Temperament; Who are waking, | mich where it liver, as where 
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hes. In like manner, the Un- 
derſtanding being forcibly in- 


gig d to a taking Object, where 


of it makes a particular Obſerva 
tion of all the Differences, is ſo 
transform'd into it, that it ceaſes 
to act any where elſe. Now the 
reaſon of this is, that Know- 
leds or Apprehenſion, as well at 
all the other Functions, is 
wrought by a Concourſe of Spi- 
rs, which being by that means 
in a manner all imploy'd in that 
tranſcendent Action, there are 
not enough remaining for the 
performance of other Actions, 
che ſmall portion that is, being 
wholly imploy'd about Reſpira- 
tion, Nouriſhmenr, and the 0- 
ther Actions neceſſary for the 
Conſervation of Life. Accord- 
ingly, this kind of Extaſy, or 
Ceſlation of the Functions, is 
not only obſerv'd to happen in 


that Conflict and Contention of 


the Miud, when it is wholly bent 
upon the examination of ſome 
Object, but alſo in all the other 
Actions which are periorm'd with 
Exceſs : ſuch, as tor. example, 
the Paſſions are, the extraord1- 
nary Violeaces whereot occaſion 
Extaſies, an extreme Grief caſt-, 
ing a Man down ſo much, that 
he becomes as it were ſtupid and 
inſenſible. The ſame thing ha p- 
pens alſo thro Joy by a contrary 
effect, as well as in Anger, Fear, 
Audacity, and the other Pertur- 
bations of the iraſcible and con- 
cupiſcible Appetites, by reafon 
of the great Diffuſion or Con- 
centration of the Spirits. Whence 
it follows, that it is not more 
ſtrange to ſee a Man raviſh'd and 
fallen into an Extaſy as it were 
out of. himſelf, in the contem- 
plation of ſome Object, than ro 
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lee ſome Perſons fo over-joy'd, 
15 to die out of pure Joy. For 
knowledg being an Action of the 
Underſtanding, whereby it raiſes 
ind elevates to a ſpiritual and in- 
corporeal Being chings that are 
moſt material, which are aé- 
vanc'd in the Underſtanding to a 
vew and more perfect Being, 
chan that which they had of their 
own Nature, the Underſtanding 
renders them like it ſeit, and is 
lo united to them, that there 
cannot be a greater Conformity 
than what is between the Object 
and the Power whereby it is 
Known. Whien therefore that 
\Objett 15 of its own Nature ſpiri- 
rual and immaterial, the Under- 
ſtanding having diſingag'd ir ſelf 
from every othet Subject, is ſo 
over- joy d at its own knowledg, 
that it forgets all other Actions ot 
leſs conſequence. 

The other Extaſy is properly 
attributed to Lunaticks and di- 
ſtracted Perſons, and is by Phy⸗ 
ſicians plac'd among the higheſt 
Irregularities, caus'd by black 
Choler in the Minds of ſuch as 
are much inclin'd to Melancho- 
ly; in whom it cauſes an aliena- 
tion of Spirit, Which. inclines 
them to imagine, ſpeak, or do 
things that are ridiculous and ex- 
travagant; ſometimes with Fury 
and Rage, when that Humour is 
1nilam'd, and converted into 
black Choler, and ſometimes with 
a ſtupid Sadneſs, hem it conti- 
nues cold and dry. 

Again, the Grech word ſigni- 
fying an Extaß, is ordinarily ta- 
ken for every Change of Condi - 
tion whatever it may be; ſome- 
times for a Tranſportation and E- 
ſevation of Mind, whereby a 
Man comes to knew things ab- 
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ſent, Such perad venture was the 
taking up of St. Pau, even while 
he liv'd, into chat bliſstul Sear 
of the Eleſſed, which he calls che | 
- Third Heaven, allowing the Air 
to be one, and the ſtarry Sky to 
be another: And that of St. John 
the Evungeliſt, which he ſpeaks 
of in the Revelation. Nay, be- 
fore them, ſuch were thoſe of the 
Prophets, and, after them, thoſe 
of many other Perſons, if we 
may give any credic to Hiſtorians 
Such was that of the Abbot Ro- 
muald, who, finding a great dif- 
ficulry to read the Pſalms of Da- 
vid, became, in an Extaſy he had 
as he was ſaving Mats, ſo learned, 
that he was able to interpret the 
moſt intricate Paſſages of them. 
Such was that of St. Francis, the 
Founder of the Order of Fran- 
ciſcans, who, in 4 raviſhment, re- 
ceiv'd upon his Body the Marks 
of our Saviour's Paſſion. Such 
was St. Tons Aquinas, who fre- 
quently fell into ſuch an Exta/y, | 
that he ſecm'd dead to all that 
were about him. Such was John 
Scot, common'y known by the 
name of che Subtle Doctor, to 
whom the ſame ching happen'd 
ſo often, that his moſt familiar 
Friends feeinz hi im as he ſar Read- 
ing or Writing, found him many 
times immovable and without Sen- 
timent, inſomuch that he was 
carry d away from the place for 
dead; and yer theſe rwo laſt 
were rais'd up fo illuminated 
from that Philoſoptilcal Death, 
chat they have left but few [mi- 
tators cf their great Learning. 
The ſame thing is affirm'd of a 
certain Virgin, nam'd Elizabeth, 
whoſe Senſes were ſometimes ſo 
ſtup ty'd, that ſhe continu d a 
lopg time in à manner dead 3 
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from which kind of Trance be. 
ing come to her ſelf, ſhe fore. 
told ſome things, which alter- 
wards came to pats according to 
her Predictions. To he ſhort, 
there are few Monaſteries of ei. 
ther Men or Women, bur affitm 
as much of rheir Founders. And 
that it may not be imagin'd, that 
ſuch a Separation of Body and 
Soul happen'd during this Life on. 
ly ro Enthuſiaſm, or a higily 
contemplative Meditation of Di- 
vine Things, which: nevertheleſ⸗ 
muſt be acknowledg'd the com. 
mon Cauſe of it; we read of 
Epimenides of Crete, and Ariſtey 
the Proconneſian, eminent Poets 
and Phil»ſophers, that ſometimes 
they left their Bodies without 
Souls; which, having taken 
their progreſs about the World, 
return'd after a certain time, and 
re- animated their Bodies. Nay, 
Pliny hath a pretty remarkab/e 
Story, how that the Soul of this 
Ariſteas was many times perceiv'd 
to take her Flizht out of his Bo- 
dy, under the form of a Crow ; 

and thar his Enemies having ob. 
ſerv'd it, and on a time met with 
his Body in that Poſture, burnt 
it, and hy that means diſappoint 
ed the Bird of her Neſt. Apv/- 
lonjus relates a Story yet much 
more prodigious, of Hermotimu 
the Clazomenian, to wit, that hi 
3 made Voyages of ſeveri 
years; having left his Body, di- 
ring chargime, without any Sen. 
timent, while ſhe went up and 
down into divers parts of tte 
World, foretelling Earthquake, 
great Drought, Deluges, and 
ſuch other remarkable Accident 
And further, that this thing ha- 
ing ſeveral times happen d tb 


him, he had given his 1 0 a 
rid 


Ari Charge that no Body ſhould 
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heard chem ſpeaking at a grear 


touch his Body during his Soul's 
being abroad upon the account a- 
fore ſaid; but ſome Perſons of 
his Acquaintance bearing him a 
grudg, having with much Impor- 
tunity obrain'd of her the favour 
to ſee his Body lying on the 


diſtance, The ſame Author in 
the 15th Book of the ſame Work, 
affirms, that the Father of one 
Præſtantius was apt to fall into 
ſuch Extaſies, that he believ'd 
himſelf chang'd into a Pack- 
Horſe, and that he carry'd Pro- 


ground in that immoveable Pol- 
cure, they caus'd it to be burnt, 
to prevent the Soul's return 1nto 
it; which yet it being not in 
their Power to do, and the Cla- 
zomenians being inform'd of that 
Injury done to Hermotimus, built 
him a Temple, into which Wo- 
men were forbidden to enter. 


viſions upon his Back into the 
Fields wich other Horſes, when 
all the while his Body conrinu'd 
immoveable in the Houſe. A- 
mong other Examples of this kind 
of Extaſy, Bodin in his ſecond 
Book of his Dæmonomia, ch. 5. 
relates a Story of a certain Ser- 
vant-maid living in Dauphiny, 


And Plutarch, in his Book of So. having been found ly ing all along 


crates's Damon or Genius, con- 
firming this Relation, and allow- 
ing it to be true, affirms, that 
thoſe who had committed that 


upon a Dunghill, in ſuch a dead 
Sleep that all rhe Noiſe made 
could not awake her ; nay, her 
Maſter's banging her with a 


Crime, were then tormented in] Switch not prevailing any thing, 


Hell for it. St. Auguſtine in his 
Book of the City of God, lib. 14. 
relates, that a certain Prieſt, na- 
med Reſtitutus, whenever, and 
as often as he was defir'd to do it, 
became ſo inſenſible at rhe 
mournful Tone of fome lament- 
ing Voice, and lay ſtretch'd a- 
long as a dead Carcaſe, fo as that 
he could not be awak d by thoſe 
who either pinch'd or prick'd 


moſt ſenſible and tendereſt parts 
of her Body, to try whether ſhe 
were really dead or not. Which 


left her in the ſame place till the 
Morning; and then ſending to 
look after her, ſhe was found very 
well in her Bed. Whereupon 
the Maſter asking her, What ſhe 
had been doing all the Night be- 


him; nay, not by the applica- fore? Ah Maſter, ſaid ſhe, how 


tion of Fire to ſome part of his 
Body, inaſmuch as he could not 
feel any thing while he continu'd 
in the Extaſy : only afterwards yr 
was perceiv'd that he had been 
burnt, by the mark which re- 
main'd upon his Body after he 
was come to himlſelt ; before 
whicftime he had not any Re- 
ſpiration, and yer de would. ſay, 


unmercitully have you beaten 
me? Upon rhat Diſcovery, ſhe 
4was accus'd for a Witch, and con- 
teſs'dit. To be ſhort, Cardan in 


Things, affirms of himſelf, that 
he fell into an Extaſy when he 
pleas d; inſomuch that he 
llightly heard the Voices of thoſe 
who ſpoke to him, but under- 


that he had heard the Voices of ſtood them not: Nay, what is 


thoſe who had cry'd aloud in his 


Ears, calling to mind that he had 


more, was not ſanſible of any 


ezquiſite 
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he order'd Fire to be ſet to the 


being upon Trial believ'd, they 


his eighth Book of the Variety of 


Pinching, nor yet Feeling the 


' 4yo 
exquifire Pain of his Gour, 
whereto hewas much ſubject, as 
being not ſenſible at that time of 
any thing but that he was out of 
himſelf. He afterwards expli- 
cates the manner how that Exta- 
is wrought, affirming, that he 
telt it begin at the Head, _— 
ally in the hinder part of the 
Brain, and thence ſpread it ſelf] 
all along the Backbone. He at- 
firm'd further, that at the very 
beginning of it he was ſenſible of 
a certain Separation about the 
Heart, as if the Soul withdrew 
ata kind of Wicket, or Sally- 
port, the whole Body concerning 
it ſelf therein; and adds, that 
then he ſees whatever he would 
with his Eyes, and not by the 
ſtrength of the Underſtanding; 
and that thoſe Images which he 
ſees are in a continual Tranſiency 
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lows, that there are two ſorts ot 
Perſons ſubject to Natural Ext. 
ſies, to wit, thoſe tranſcendent 
Minds which are diſpos'd into 
weak Bodies, and weak Minds in 
ſtrong and robuſt Bodies; inaf. 
much as there being nor a perfe( 
Connexion and Correſpondency 
berween them, the Soul finds it 
no great difficulty to diſingage her 
ſelf from the Body, or the Bid, 
from the Soul, which by that mean; 
obtains a freedom in her Oper. 
tions, it being ſuppos'd that they 
do not at all depend one upon am. 
ther; as may be ſeen in the Fir. 
mation of the Embryo, wherein the 
Soul making her ſelf a place if 
Abode, plainly ſhews that ſhe 
able to at without it; as alſo in 
Swoonings and Faintings, during 
which the Body continues ſo de- 
ſtitute of Senſe, that no aftive 
Faculty, at leaſt no Operation ct 


and Motion, in the reſemblance! 
of Foreſts, Animals, and ſuch o- 
ther things: The Cauſe whereof 
he atrributes to rhe ſtrength of 
the Imagination, and ſharpneſs 
of the Sight, Be further re- 
lates of his Father ſuch things as 
are much more miraculous, and 
occation'd the Suſpicion of his 
being a Magician. | 
Now from all theſe Sacred and 
profane Hiſtories, it may be in- 
fer'd, that of Extaſies, ſome 
are miraculous, and others natu- 
ral. The former not ſubmitting 
to ordinary Cauſes any more t 
41] the other things do that con- 
cern Religion, which ſtands much 
upon the Preheminence of being 
above Reaſon, The latter pro- 
ceeding from the great diſpro- 
portion there is between the Bo- 
dy and the Mind, the one being 
extremely vigorous, the other ex- 
rremely 'weak, Whence it fol- 


the Soul, is obſervable in it. 
The Vegetative Soul, which is 
without Motion, being the firſt 
whereby we live, it is not to be 
much admir'd, if the other two 
Souls, ro wit the Senſitive and 
the Rational, do ſometimes ſcpa. 
rate themſelves from it; aad th 
is that which they call Zata\; 
whereof we have a certain It 
ſtance in all the Faculties, which 
are in like manner ſeparated one 
from another, without the let: 
of their Organs. According), 
he who is moſt ſharp-ſighted a 
to the Underſtanding, hath com. 
monly but a weak corporeal 
Sight; the moſt robuſt Body 1 
ordinarily join'd to the weakeſt 
Mind: Thoſe Perſons who wal 
and talk in their Sleep, do all 
ſhew that the Rational Soul docs 
quit the Government of the Eo- 


dy, and leaves it ro the dircdien 
e 470 
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aud diſpoſal of the Senſitive ; 
and the ſame thing may be alſo 
ſaid of the Vegetative excluſively: 
to the other two. To come to 
Inſtances : We have at this day 
the Experience of ſome, who 
continue a long time in Extaſies, 
and that nor only 1n matters of 
great importance, but alſo in 
ſome things of little concern- 
ment, which they are not able to 
comprehend; nay, there are 
ſome have the knack of falling 
into Trances and Extaſies when \ 


| 
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they pleaſe themſelves. And 
this hath been affirm'd to me of a 
certain Perſon who was able to 


do it, without any other trouble 


than this : He caus'd to be paint- 
ed on the Wall a great Circle all 
white, in the Centre whereof he 
ſet a black mark, and after a long 


continu'd looking upon it, the 
viſual Spirits being by degrees 
diſſipated, brought his Soul into 


a Vertigo or Dizzineſs, which oc- 


cation d rhe Extaſz. 


2 3 
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Primitive Innocence; or a Paradox proving that modeſt 
Women may go ſtark naked. 


ADIES, you will take this! 
(we doubt not) for an odd 
kind of Whim, and unjit to be 
rank'd with more ſerious matters; 
but being brought to me by a 
young Gentlewoman, juſt as the 
fir of Anger with her Taylor was 
upon her for ſpoiling her a new 
Mantua, by bungling it into a 
ſhape that put a Deformity upon 
her delicately proportion'd Body, 
in making her ſeem bunch-back'd; 
we could not forbear gratifying 
her earneſt Requeſt, that it might 
have a place in this Work, tho 
we do nor believe ir will anſwer 
her expected Revenge in ſpoiling 
the Taylors Trade, or that you 
will follow her Directions. Look 
upon it then as a Paradox, and 
it will not be unpleaſant in the 
peruſal.— 
Womens Beauties (ſays ſne) 
and rare Perfections are ſuch, that 


dow, than add to their native Lu- 
ſtre. To be huddled up, and as 
it were bury'd in Clothes, is 2 
kind of Deſormity; or as if 
Guilt or Shame made lovely Wo- 
man ſhroud her ſelf up in Co- 
vertures of Obſcurity. The Sun 
ſeems to mourn and loſe his 
Brightneſs, as to our Sight, when 
he is muffled up in Clouds. Na- 
kedneſs was the primitive Orna- . 
menr, when Reaſon was not de- 
prav'd with long and traditional 
Cuſtoms, nor tinur'd by any 
prevaleſcent Humour. What is 
moſt conſonant to the Law of 
Nature, ought moſt to be fol- 
low'd. Adam and Eve, we know, 
were ſo far from being cloth'd, 
that it was the greateſt Mark of 
cheir Liberty and Uprightneſs ; 
and the firſt Brand that ſtigma- 
tiz'd them after their Fall, was 
their making themſelves Aprons of 


Ornaments rather cloud and ſha- 


Figleaves, which imply'd a guilry 
2 Shame 
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Shame upon the forfeirure of 
their naked and native Innocence. 
However their Garments were ſo 
few, that they skreen'd but a 
ſmall part of their Majeſtick 
Comelineſs from rhe wondering 
Eyes of the Creatures: Nor in- 
deed did the Ages that preſently 
ſucceeded grow up into Garb or 
Fathion, but continu'd with a 
very little Variation; and poſſi- 
bly what their Progenitors did 
only with Figleaves, they ſup- 
ply'd with Kidskin, or ſome ſuch 
ching. Aud thoſe Nations who 
have not alienated their naked 
Simplicity either by Commerce 
or buſy Inventions, do as yet re- 
tain this open Integrity, and de- 
dine not to thoſe naſcemly So- 
phiſtications of Beauty, viz. Gar- 
ments. Our Hiſtorians tell ue, 
th. t upon the Diſcovery of the 
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ent Duty that they ſtrive to per- 
form on that cccaſion. But in 
Women we have ſeen theſe De- 
fires far more intenſe, they having 
made it their Delight to uncover 
the Parts of their chieteſt Beau- 


Necks, ſolt riſing Breaſts, ivory 
Shoulders, and alabaſter {ands ; 
{o that they endeavour in part 
to break that Reſtraint that hides 
the reſt of their Glory, and to 
ſet forth their delicate Treſſes, 
curl'd and frouncd in the moſt 
curious inviting manner. And 
tho poſſibly Jealouſy may dauſe 
all theſe ro be hid, yet 'tis a 
violation of their Wills, and the 
Weather's Coldneſs ſometimes 
may oblige them to it: yet this 
is but Providence, or poſſibly the 
Company may diſtaſt it; and that 


is but Compliance, for what beau- 


Indies, the Natives were found 


teous Woman is there that could 


clad in the beauteous Robes of Na- not wiſh all her Garments ot 


ture and nahed Innocence, who 
living merely among themſelves, 
and by their own peculiar Cuſ- 
toms, it is to be ſuppos'd they 
retain'd among them that which 
Nature deſr'd to be kept pure 
and unvary'd, not to ſay that all 
People naturally dere to go na- 
ked : yet certainly it is a ſhrewd 
Suſpicion of it, that when the Sun 
returns to this ſide of our Horizon, 
they know no better way to con- 
gratulate the Approach of that 
glorious Light ſo near them, than by 
putting on thin or open Garments, 
and col themſelves by frequent 
Bathings ; which ſeems no ether 
than a Deſire of Nakedneſs. And 
ſince the Tyrant Cuſtom abſolure- 
ly prohibits it them, they will 
approach it by ſuch ways as near 


Lawn, and tranſparent, that their 
delicate Shapes might charm the 
wondring Spectators in Love and 
longing Deſires, rather than lie 
hid in rich and gorgeous Appa- 
rel? For if, as Plato ſaith, Souls 
unwillingly depart out of our By- 
dies, tliat mult needs be a cu- 
rious Manſion which fo fine 
a Subſtance as the Sonl is, 1s 
in love with. Who then can 
blame the Owner to delight in 
it? And whata torment is De- 
light, if ic be ſhut up in one 
Breaft, and nor diffus'd into 4 
lively Communication? For all 
kind of Bleſſings are multiply d 
by their Diviſion; and what 
greater. Bleſſing is there than 4 


rare Symmetry and Contexion of 


Feature, which can charm Kno-. 


as they cin; and ſurely it muſt 
} 


ledg into Admiration, and Na- 


he either an Happineſs cr excel- jeſty into Love? 


' 


ty, as their Faces, ſwan-white 
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know 'twill be here objected; 
Wwe find by lamentable, it ! 
may not ſay fatal Experience, 
that the World too much al- 
© lows Nakeaneſs in Women; and 
tis now Paſs'd into a Cuſtom 
© ſo general, that it is become 
© common almoſt to all Women 
© and Maids of all forts and con- 
* ditions, and hath ſpread it ſelf 
abroad into moſt parts of the 
Farth. But however let us 
* labour to imitate the Zeal of St. 
© Chryſoflom, and 
prevent this Diſorder, let u 
© itrive with him to make theſe 
* Women know how great their 
fault is in coming to Church in 
* ſuch undecent Habit, ard if I 
may preſume to ſay ſo, as it 
© were half naked, Io you come 


into the mouſe of Cod as to a Ball? 


* ſays that great Man to them, 
* Does this Pomp, this ſoſt and 
* wanton. Delicacy, this afeded 
* Nakedneſs any whit ſuir with or 
* beccme the ſtate of Suppliants 
and Criminals ? , But let me 
not only pour out my Laments 
* for thoſe who appear vain ard 
light in ſacred Places, but alſo 
let me ſhew my fear {cr them 
* who do nct fiy their Cemyany, 
* who turn away. their Eyes from 
* thoſe Places where Gcd more 
immediately beſtous his gra- 
* cicus Preſence, to caſt them 
* upen thoſe Idols that are fo 
* gaudily ard immedeſtly dreſt 
* up. There is always danger in 
* attentively looking upon a naked 
* Breaſl ; and there is net only 
* a great danger, but a ki d of 
crime in behelding it with at- 
* kenticn in the Churches. The 
* ſight of a-fair Neck ard pretty 
* telling Brezſts, are no leſs 
* Eargercvs fer us than that ct 5 
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if we cannot 


Haſilisk; and ic is then we may 
* ſay wich the Scripture, that 
* the Devil makes uſe of the 
Windows of aur Bodies for 
Death by Sin to enter into our 
Souls; and I believe that the 
© Patriot 7ob had a mind to teach 
* us this Truth, when he de- 
* clares, that he had made a Co- 
© tenant with his Eyes, to the 
* end that he might nor; think on 
the Beauty of a Maid. Let us 
* then remember that . Maxim of 
the great St. Gregory, That it is 
© a mighty piece of Impudence to 
© look upon that which we are not 
permitted to deſire. David ſin d 
* for being too prodigal and free 
© in his Looks; and one ſingle 
© Glance ſuffic'd ro make him fall 
into Sin. That Prince was 
Holy, and Bat hſteba, on whom 
© by accident he caſt his Eyes, 
6 was innccent; but ſhe Was na- 
ed; David ſaw her in that 
«* poſture, and there needed no 
« mcre to make David loſe his 
Holireſs and Bathſheba her In- 
© necerce, Who is this proud 
© cre that will refuſe to be 
c irſtructed by ſo great an 
Example? and who aſter this 
Example, will not avoid with 
© care theſighr and addreſs of a 
© Wcman that cpenly expoſes al 
© thoſe Charms which ſhe thinks 
© aremcſt beautiful and ſurpri- 
* ſng? Surcly then they cannot 
© be excmpt from Blame who do 
© ſhew their Breaſts and Shoul- 
© ders at ſo extreme a rare, ſince 
they cannot poſſibly be 3gno- 
rant that that Nahkedneſs muſt 
© nceds be much more powerful 
© than ucrds to excite the Mo- 
tions of Cercufiſcerce; for who 
does net knew that the Hes 
are the Guides of Tore, ard 


th. t 
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that it is thro them chat it moſt 
commonly ſteals into our Souls 


© If che Devil ſometimes makes 
© uſe of the Ear to ſeduce our Rea- 
< ſon, he does almoſt always make 
© uſe of the Eyes to diſirm it, 
© and to bewitch our Hearts, 4 
* naked Breaſt and bare Shoulders 
are continually ſpeaking to our 
* Hearts, in ſtriking and wound- 
ing our Eyes; and their Lan- 
©-guage, as dumb as it is, is fo 
* much the more dangerous as jt 
is not underſtood but by the 
Mind, and the Mind is pleas'd 
© with the underſtanding it. The 
© Beauty of a Neck which is pre- 
© ſented to our Eyes, hath no- 
thing but what attracts and al- 
© lures us; and as it does not 
© ceaſe ſpeaking, to us in itz way 
and manner, nor ceaſe ſollicit- 
ing us, and being pleaſing to 
© us, it at laſt triumphs over our 


Liberty, atter it has abus'd and 
© betray'd our Senſes, — Men 


do very well know how dan- 


© gerous it 1s to look upon a 
* nated Bam; and your vain and 
light Women are ſenſible how 
© advantageous it is to them to 
* thewir. Men ſay, and fay it 
again, to the Women how much 
6 rchey are imitten at the ſight of 
their Nechs and Shapes. The 
© Women know rhe pernicious 
Effects which the Beauty of 
their Shapes and Necks produce 
in the Minds of Men, when by 
their n:hed Breaſts they do not 
only expoſe themſelves to che 
© loſs of their Reputation, but 
* they do greatly run the hazard 
© ot loſing their, Innocence too. 
* Their Chaſtity is even ſtruek 
* and wounded by every Glance 
© of a lint? and wanton Eye, and 
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their Madeſty is ſhack'd by the 
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© yain Approbations which are 
given them; the Idea of their 


© Breaſts does not leſs enter into 


their Imagination than into 
that of the Men, who conſi. 
© der it attentively, and com- 
mend it; and as they moſt com- 
* monly do, join the Idea of af 
the Body to that of their Breaſts, 
© being perſuaded that chey ſhew 
the Beauty of the one, to make 
that of the other be better 
* judg'd of. There is no Age 
© nor. Quality which exempts 2 
* Man from being rempred by 
the ſight of a naked Neck or 
© Breaſt ; and the Inclination 
that Nature inſpires into us for 
our Neighbours, proves often- 
times a Diſpoſition to the diſ- 


ſuggeſts to us. After this, 
© what can æhere be alledg'd for 
© rhe Fuſtification of thoſe Maids 
and Women who affect going 
© with naked Necks? Will they 
ſay that they ought to be ſut- 
fer'd to uncover their Necks, 
c. ſince 'tis lawful that they 
* ſhould go with their Faces bare! 
It is only thro Condeſcenſion 
© that the Church allows them to 
go without a Veil over their 
© Heads, and that therefore this 
* relaxing of che Modeſty of che 
* Firſt Chriſtians cannot ſerve for 
A Reaſon to give them greater 
liberty, and to conform them. 
« ſelves wholly to the Vanities of 
* the Age. Nothing diſcovers 
* Lightneſs ſo much, as to make 
* ſtrange Eyes familiar with the 
* Knowledg of Nabęd Breaſts. 
* Noſerious E can con · 
* ceir leſs than lightly of ſuch 
© expos'd Beauty; which thar 
* Epigrammariſt'glanc'd ar hap- 


* pily, when ſeeing one of theſe 
| amorous 


* honeſt Love which the Devil 


„ 
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« 4morous Girls, who had n 

« meaning to lead Apes in Hell, 
but would rather 1impawn her 
Honour than enter any veſtal 
order, attir'd in a light wanton 
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Habit, and Breaſt diſplay'd, 
and this in Lent time, when 
a graver Attire and a more con- 
* fin'd boſom might have better 


* becom'd her, he wrote theſe 
„ Lines: 


Nunc emere haud fas eſt (eſt Quadrageſima) carnes 3 
Quin mulier, mammas, contigis ergo tuas ? 


© With Breaſts laid out, why ſhou'd I Shambles tempt ? 


© It's held unla ful to buy 


© Dainty Nipples (ſaid that ex- 
© cellent Moralift to a wanton Gal. 
© [ant ) why do ye ſo labour t- 
© tempt and take deluded Eyes * 
© Muſt not poor Wormlins one da) 
© tip you ? Muſt thoſe enazur'a' 
© Orbs for ever retain their Beau- 
h? Muſt Nature in ſuch am- 
© ple meaſure ſhew her Bounty, 
© and you recompenſe her Love 
© with laying Snares to purchaſe 
Fancy? In ſhort, there 
eis nothing that impeaches 
civil Fame more than theſe 
* outward fantaſtick Fooleries, 
© where the Eye gives way to 
© Opinion, and a Conceit is 
* convey'd to the Heart, by the: 
* outward Nakedneſs. For as by 
the Countenance Piety is im- 
* pair'd, ſo by the Hes is Chaſti- 
* ty impeach' d. Where this is 
and hath been ever held for an 
undoubted Maxim : Immodeſ 
es are Meſſengers of an un- 


* guarded Heart, The principal 


means chen to preſerve Repu 
tation, is to avoid all occaſion 
of Suſpicion, | : 

I own here is a long and moroſe 
Sermon againſt Ladies ſhewing 
their white Skin; but ſtill I aſſert 
that Modeſt Women (for I have 
nothing to ſay to the Harlots) 


Fleſhin Lent. 


for don't we give to all the Vir- 
cues the Habits and Viſages of 
Vomen? and of al the Virtues 
[ruth is the beſt: for Truth is 
che Mother of Juſtice, and Fuſ- 
tice they ſay, comprehends them 
all ; yer ſhe is painted naked, 
and naked Truth 1s always in high 
eſteem among the Good and vir- 
tuous. And is it not very fit, that 
all the Sex ſhould imitate fo ex- 
cellent a Pattern and Miſtreſs? 
t may be objected indeed, that 
this Would produce infinite Pro- 
vocations and Enticements toLuſt. 
But I ſay, no; for I dare affirm, 
what by Painting and Waſhing, the 
Looſeneſs and Change of Garments, 
what by gaudy Inventions of 
Dreſſings, Gaity and Air, Port 
and Mein, there is much more 
Fewel added, than if all went 
with no more Mantles than Na- 
cure thruſt chem into the World 
withal ; their Hair hanging looſly 
down, or careleſly gather'd up 
into a Filler, and almoſt perhaps 
a little Apron to hide the Puden- 
da from being too much gaz d at 
and blown upon. Thofe Men 
chat have been often among che 
naked Indians, confefs, there is 4 
| leſs Temptation in Nakedneſs, than 
in artificial Adornments and Embe- 


may and oughr to go ſtark naked 3] liſhments, For if indeed it be 


Con-; 
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Face of a ſhort Woman ſeenis re 
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every Woman judges her {elf 
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conſider'd aright, there is no- che Faireſt, ſhe that would be 


thing that does ſo much puff up 
Luſt as the Circumſtances of rich 
Apparel, curious Dreſſings, and 
pleaſing Scents and Perfumes, 
which ſcrew up the Apprehen- 
ſion, and fix the Imagination up- 
on ſomewhat that is great: ſo 
that by this means a number of 
great Per{ons are zealouſly court- 
ed to have their Appetites ſatiſ- 
fy'd; whereas if they were ei— 
ther left naked, or reduc'd to a 
vulgar Garb, the Temptation 
would vaniſh. Nakedneſs reſtores 
Women to themſelves ; for to what 
an irregular height doth the Ve- 
netian Chipbius mount them? 
What Tow'rs of Turkiſh Tires have 
they now in faſhion? ſo that the 


ſtand in the middle, her Stature 
is ſo augmented by the building 
of her Head ſo many ſtory high, 
How does the dreſſing of all Na- | 
tions diſguiſe them, that they 
muſt put off their masking Mabit, 
or like Watches be taken to pieces 
e'er they can be enjy d? And to 
what other end I pray were they 
made, as to their worldly Feli- 
city? The Cuſtoms of Coun- 
tries are different, and the Garb 
is majeſtick at one place, which is 


fordid and ridiculous at another. 
All people have not the 2 
Conceptions of Beauty: White 


backward to this Arbitriment. 
would be diffident of her ſelf, and 
conſequently a Renegade from her 
Sex. The three beauriful God- 
deſſes, we find, ſtript chemſelye; 
in Mount Ida, when they came 
to Paris to paſs his Judgment up- 
on them which was the faireſt. 
And Corinines tells us of a Princeſ; 
who permitred the Ambaſſadors 
who cameo demand her in Mar. 
riage, to ſee her only in a Lawn 
Smock, that they might give a 
better Report of her Beauty, tel- 
ling them ſhe would even put off 
that too, if they were not fatiſ. 
ty'd. For as there is an inextin- 
guiſhable Jealouſy and Emula- 
tion among ſome Women, fo 
there is an unmeaſurable pride; 
and Pride ariſing out of Conf: 
dence, all will nor decline Judp- 
ment. And what better way 
than theſe Rules which the Voices 
of all conclude on ? Fora Woman 
may paint a blue or yellow Cheek 
as well as a red one; but the 
ſweet Compoſure and Meaſure of 
her Body, her Limbs, and come- 
ly Shape, cannot alter. And how 
impertect are they to be ſeen 
thro Clothes, which may hide and 
falſify many things, which in 3 
veracious Nakedneſs may be truly 
diſcern'd? Men have caſt two 


great blemiſhes on our Sex; firſt, 


is as hateful to an Ethiopian, as Uncertainty and Change of Judg- 


Black to us. But once unclothe 


Women, and according to their 
Complexions they are all che 
ſame; but the Conception about 
the Harmony and Meaſures of a 
Body differs not. And Whar 
greater Right can I do my Sex 
than to bring Women to be 
judg'd by one Rule ? And fince 


ment ; and ſecondly, Unconſtancy 
in. Clothes and Carriage : and how 
can either be better remov'd than 
if the fair ones were reduc'd into 
ſuch a poſture as they ſhould all 
neceſſarily agree in, and that they 
had nor liberty ro change? And 
I pray, what orher way is there, 
unleſs they be brought to be al 


naked? Bur then they may com- 
} 4 : plain, 
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in, Take away their Arts and 
new Ornaments, and they ſhall 
want of their Complacency and 
Provecations to their 'Husbands. 
Bur notwichſtanding, they have 
liberty enough left them: They 
may dye, or pounce, or figure 
their Skins, after the manner of 
the antient Britans. In a word, 
ſince the Sun, the Moon, and all 
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che glorious Battalia of Heaven, 
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appear as Nature made them, and 
every thing but Men and Wo- 


men are contented with what Na- 


ture allotted them; why ſhould 
Woman, Who is the Maſterpiece 
of Nature, hide her Beauty, out 
of mere Humour and Fancy to 
enrich Taylors, Weavers, and 
Sempſtreſſes, who, if the naked 
Faſhion be follow'd, may hang 
themſelves ? 


9 


Parador 


CXVII 


The Kiſſing” Lady grants even what ſhe denies, and 


(which is yet ſtranger) t 
ſhe is ſtill indebted, 


he more ſhe pays, the more 


P RET TY coy modeſt Thing! how lovingly 
She ſeems to grant me what ſhe doth deny! 
* Troth, little Cupid, tis a pretty Art 
To look another way, and ſtrike a Heart; 
But why, my Boy, do'ſt teach the Women ir, 
Who whilſt they ſay they will not ſhoor, do hit? 
Well-plaid, good Angler, with thy ſportive Bait, 
To catch it from me when I think I ha't, -, 


But why Dorinda, am I 
And after ſo long Treaty 


thus deny d, 
caſt afide ? 12 


perhaps thou lov'ſt to hear me ask of thee, 
To laugh at my poor Courtſhip Beggary : 


Canſt thou be ſo unkind? 
To love Dorinda? Strange 


Muſt I forbear 


! well tho, my Fair, 


We muſt return our Pledges, prithee then 
Take all thy Surety Kifles back agen. 

Firſt my indebted Lips ſhall pay thee thine, 
Then thou ſhale kiſs me till thou pay'ſt me mine. 
Paying our Debts ſhall make's indebted more, 
We'll kiſſing pay, and paying run o'th' ſcore 
And run ſo long, fo deep in Debt, my Dear, 
Till neither on's can pay his vaſt Arrear : 

So in Love's lawful Action by my troth 

The Catch-heart, Cupid, ſhall arreſt us both; 
And if that little Bumbailiff in my Suit 


Arreſt Dorinda, and ſhe 1 
K 


Her 
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Hier Creditor for Debt again; for thee 
I' take no Bail, none e thall be given for me, 
y - But theſe my Arms all thy cloſe Priſon” be, 
$ And chou ſhale and a Priſon too for me; 
' Biidewell or Gatehouſe, Heaven to my Heart, 
Whilft thou my Keeper and my Priſon art: 
Nor do [ care, but pray there may nor be 
Thete hundred years à Gal. delivery. 4 » 
Bu: what's the meaning of this teign'd Denial? 
Was it co check my Hopes, or make a trial 
Of my undoubted Hove? Dorinda, know, 
The haſty Curry ap-, doth overflow. 
Thou art a richer Jewel, tis not fit 
Sd lictle asking ſhould obtain thee vet; 
Porters with whom ſuch wealthy Treaſure are, 
Ope not the door till they know who is there; 
Let my Dear know J will net pillage her, 
4 To ask to be her Treäfffrer. 
I Hove co feel rhat Hand char pats me ſo, 
And ſeæms ty lay me Ies, in ſaying No. 
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ce 

. That al Sciences may be profitably g "at to one. f 

˖ 

24 Deſire of - knowing, i afch and fxeh Books of Euclid W 

very charming, but May's might be reduc d. into one, fince by 

Lite is too ſhort to ſatisſy the in the latter he demonſtrates by er 

AY ſame, unlcf the great number. of Number, what before he had de- th 
2 Science; be redac d into one; their monſtrated by Lines; yea, the m 
ultitude reguiriag a Volume ro|117. Propoſitions of his renti ta 

contain their Names aloge, and Book might be demonſtrated in all 


this with their Length being; the anorher Order, and compris'd in 
principal Caulics of che liccle leis than chirty: as the five fol- 
Fruit gather'd from them, anck lowing Books, rhe three of Can. 
the Diſtaſte which they beget. dalus, the Sphericks of Theods- 
he way of Abridgment, would be | ſi 115, the. Conicks of Apolloniu, 
to recrench out of each all mat-|the Principles of | Archimedes, 
ters unproficable, or not pertain- and others, Which make above 
ing to the Science, as are moſt S 'Pro olitions, might be re- 
Metaphyſical Queſtions which are duc'd Profirably ro leſs than 1 
15 ated of in Logick; Natural, . But above all, twould 
Medicine; Moral, Natural, be requiſite to be careful of lay. 
buf Juridical, in Divinity, to a- ing . down” good: Principles, and 


void Bepetitions. And thus ang. reaching theſe Sciences NY 
þ . 329% der; 
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der; and for this purpoſe to re- 
trench all unprofitable Books, 
whoſe Numerouſnefs cauſes Con- 
fuſion, and is now more hurtful 
than their Scarcity was hereto- | 
fore; according to  Juſtinian's 
Example, who reduc'd all the 
Law-Books of his time into two 
Volumes, the Digeſls and the 
code; and that of the Fews, who 
compris'd all things that can be 
known in one ſingle Science call d 
Cabbala, as the Druide did their 
Diſciplines under certain Maxims 
and Aphoriſms. And Raimond 
Lullies Art teaches to know and 
ſpeak of all things, which might 
be done, if inſtead of ſpending 
the fitteſt time of our Age (as 
ve do unprofitably) in learning 
to ſpeak Latin and Greek, we 
emp oy'd it, by the Example of 
the Antients, upon the Mathe- 
maticks, Hiſtory, and all Scien- 
ces depending more upon Memo 
ry and Fancy than Solidity 0! 
judgment; which might after- 
wards be form'd in a ſhore time 
by Logick, in order to ,its being 
exercis'd in the Knowledg of 
things natural, ſupernatural, and 
moral; which might eaſily be ob- 
tain'd in leſs than five years, if 
all Superfluities were retrench'd. 
It may be here objected; Be- 
© cauſe the poſſibilicy of a thing 
* muſt firſt be underſtood, before 
the means of attaining it 
* ſought, tis requiſice firſt to 
agree whether all Sciences are 


* teducible into one, before the 
ways to do it be inquir'd. And 


altho at firſt fight it ſeem poſ 
ſible, becauſe they preſuppoſe 
* one another, and there is ſuch 
"4 Connection in their Princi- 


*© ples that ſome depend upon the 


- Demonſtration of others; yet 
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I conceive this Re. union of all 
into one would ſeem rather 2 
* Monſter, or a thing like the 
* Confuticn and Diſorder of the 
* antient Chaos, than a true and 
legitimate Diſcipline : For tis 
eaſier ro deſtroy the preſenc 
* Method, than to eſtabliſh a bet- 
ter. , Moreover, how is this 
* Union, poſſible, ſince the Foun- 
* dations. and Principles of Sci» 
* ences are controverted by the 
* Maſters who profeſs them? 
For ſetting aſide thoſe inde- 
* monſtrable Principles which 
are very few, and need only be 
heard that they may be grant- 
* ed, and may be learn'd in leſs 
than an hour; if we make an 
Induction thro all the Sciences; 
* we ſhall find nothing certain in 
them. Has Morality, whoſe 
© chief Object is Beatitude, found 
one ſole Point wherein to e- 
* ſtablith it? Are not part of 
* Ariſtotle's Opinions overchrown 
* by Galen 2 who on the other 
* fide is coutitercheck'd by Pa- 
© racelſus and all the Chy miſts, 
© who pretend to cure Diſeaſes 


* 


© by their Likes, as the former 


* doth by their Contraries? Law 
© being founded upon the Inſta- 
© biliry of human Will, hath as 
little Certainty: And Divinity 
© it felf, which is the Science of 
© Yerities, is divided by the Sects 
© of the Nominals, of Scotus; and 
* Thomas ; not to ſpeak of the 
© Herefies which inceſſantly aſ- 
fault it. And if we compare 
© jt to other Sciences, it over- 
© throws moſt of their Princi- 
c ples, by eſtabliſhing the Myſte- 
© ries of Faith. This is it which 
© made the wiſeſt of Men, and 
2 who perfectly underſtood all 
© Sciences, to ſay, That they 
| Kk2 were 
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S were but Vanity And were 
© this Union poſſible, he hath ſo 


© highly recommended Sobriety 
© of knowing, that *rwould be a 
© kind of Intemperance to deſire 
© to know every thing ; no leſs 
© preſumptuous by exceeding the 
© Bounds ſer by God to each of 
© our Capacities, than ridiculous, 
© by attempting to make a ne- 
© ceſſary and infallible thing of 
© many contingent and uncertain, 
© and nor yet agreed upon. 

To this I anſwer, That Unity, 
which is one of rhe Tranſcen- 
dents, co-erernal and co-eflential 
to Good, ought to be the Attri- 
bute of all good things, and con- 
ſequently of Diſcipline; which 
likewiſe being the Good of the 
Underſtanding, which is one, 
cannot be comprehended by it, 
but by their becoming conforma- 
ble the one to the other, If 
any reply, Thar *cis enough that 
things enter into it ſucceſſively, 
and ſo need not be one (which 
would be inconſiſtent with their 
nature) I anſwer, that rhe Se- 
ries and Order which is found in 
thoſe things belongs ro one ſing/e 
Science; ctherwiſe they would 
have no Connection together, and 
by this means could not be made 
uſe of to purpoſe. And ſince all 
our Notions depend one on ano- 
ther, our Diſcourſe being bur a 
continual Syllogiſm, whoſe Con- 
cluſions depend upon the Premi- 
ſes, it follows, that the Syllogiſm 


Spot. 
ence, they all pertain but to one 
Science; whence Philoſophy is 
defin'd the Knowledg of things 
divine and human, that is to ſay, 
of every thing. Indeed ſince all 
moral Virtues are ſo connected 
together, that *ris impoſſible to 
poſſeſs one without poſſeſſing all; 
the Sciences (which are the intel. 
ſectual Virtues) muſt be ſtrictly 
united likewiſe; and the more, 
for that they have but one moſt 
ſample Subject, to wit, the Under- 
ſtanding. And fince the means of 
Being are the fame with thoſe of 
Knowing, every thing that is in 
the world having the ſame Princi- 
ples of Exiſtence, muſt alſo have 
the ſame Principles of Knowledg, 
and fo make one ſole Science; be- 
cauſe Sciences differ only by rea- 
ſon of their Principles; all which 
too depend upon one Metaphyfi- 
cal Principle, namely, that one 
and the fame thing cannor be and 
not be; which proves all others: 
and therefore it follows, That 
there muſt be one ſole Science ge- 
neral, comprehending all the reſt, 
For to. ſay, that every ſeveral 


being the Subject bur of one Sci- 


manner of handling a thing, 
makes a diſtin& Science, 15 to 
imitate him who would make an 
Art of every Simple. Laſtly, 
Nature would not have given us 
a Deſire of knowing every thing, 
if chis Defire could not be accom- 
pliſh'd : But it is impoſſible to 
be ſo, whilſt the Sciences remait 
ſo diffuſe as they are at preſent, 
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Parador CXIX, 
It is abſurd to aſſert Man does a thing ionorantly. 


TUMAN Actions, other 
wiſe call'd moral and vo 
luntary, are ſuch as are effected 
by Man, as far as he is a Man; ot 
are produc'd by his Will or prac- 
tick Underſtanding. Wherefore 
whatever Man a@ech with the 
Fore:-knowledg and Fore-com- 


mand of his practick Underſtand- 


ing, is human and voluntary. A 
voluntary Action may be purely 
voluntary and free, or mixt out 


lently, or by a Cauſe a ding from 
without. 

Here jt may be demanded, 
Whether Evils of Omiſſion of 
Duties (requir'd by a Law) com- 
mitted by Man when he is igno- 
rant of the ſaid baw, are to be 
term'd involuntary? No. cer- 
tainly, for they are voluntary, in 
chat the Omiſſion of an Act is 
as much an Act of the Will as 
the Affection of it. But whether 


of a Voluntas and Noluntas, that] ſuch Omiſſions or Commiſſions, 


is, wild with a reluctancy. The 
firſt Acceptation of Voluntary, 4. 
riſtotle terms Voluntary ſtrictly ſc 
cal'd ; the latter he denominate: 
Involuntary, but improperly. 

However, it is abſurd to aſſert 
Nan does a thing ignorantly, ſince 
it is impoſſible for a Man to do 
any thing which he doth not fore- 
know. Wherefore it muſt be an 
Error in the Peripatetichs to af. 
firm, that Man can act an invo- 
lantarium quiddam ex ignorantia, 
becauſe he acteth nothing, but 
what is conſented unto partially 
or totally by his Will, which can- 
not will any thing (as the Peri- 
patetich Definition holds forth) 
without the Foreknowledg of the 
Underſtanding, Hence I con- 
clude, that nothing is to be rerm'd 
involuntary or mixtly voluntary, 
unleſs a Man is forc'd to it vio- 
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which a Man doth will, are to be 
term'd evil, in regard he will'd 
them thro Ignorance, which had 
he not been ignorant of, he 


would not have will'd, is to be 


decided from the Circumſtances 


of ſuch Actions, and not from 


the imputing ſuch Actions not to 
be the Actions of Man, or not to 


be voluntary. Moreover, I an- 
ſwer, That no kind of Ignorance 
doth make an Action neutral 
(that is, neither good or evil) 
and ex cuſable, but an invincible 
Ignorance. What invincible Ig- 
norance and other kinds of Igno- 
rances are, I do wittingly omit the 
inferting, ſince they are vulgarſy 
enough known. As for ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances, which are requir'd 
to render human Actions good cr 


= it has no reference to this 
Paradox, and therefore I omit it. 
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Paradox CXX. 
That Life is notbing but Motion. 


HE more common a thing 

is, the more difficult it is 
£0 ſpeak well of ic; witneſs ſen- 
ſible Object, the nartire whereof 
is much in che dark to us. altho 
they always preſent themſelves to 
our Senſes. Thus nothing is 
more eaſy than to diſcern yhat is 
alive from what 4 not; and yet 
nothing is more diffcuit than to 
explicate the nature of Life well, 
decauſe tis the Union of a moſt 
perfect Form with its Matter, 
into which the Mind of man ſees 
not a jor ; even that of Acci- 
dents wich their Subject being 
unknown, alcho ir be nor ſo dit- 
ſicult to conceive as the firſt, 
Some have thought that the 
Fornr which gives Life is not ſub- 
ſtantial, but only accidental; 
becaufe all (except the rat! »nal)! 
ariſe from the Elementary Quali- 
ties; and Accidents can produce 
nothing but Accidents. But 
they are miſtaken, ſince whereas 
nothing acts beyond its Strength, 


it Ace. Forms were Accidents 


could not be the Cauſes of 
doch marvellous and different Ef- 
fecte, as to make the Fruits of 
rhe Vine, Fig- tree, c. and 
Blood 1 in Animals ; to attract, re- 
tain, concoct, expel and exer- 
ciſe all rhe Functions of the 
Soul, which cannot proceed from 
Heat alone, or any other material 
Quality. Beſides, it the Forms 
of animared Bodies were Acci— 
dens, it will follow that Sub- 
ſtance (which is compornded of 
orm 25 well as of Marccr } 0 Is 


made of Accidents ; and conſe- 
quently, of that which is not 
Subſtance, contrary to. the re- 
ceiv'd Axiom. Therefore viral 
Forms are Subſtances, tho incom- 
plere, whoſe Original is Heaven, 
the Author of * and all ſublu- 
nary Actions. 

The Soul being the Principle of 
Life, according to the three ſorts 
of Souls, there are three ſorts of 
Life ; namely, the Vegetative, 
Senſitive and Rational, differin; 
according to ſeveral Sublimation 
of the Matter. For the Actions 
of attracting and aſſimilatingFood, 
and the others belonging to 


| . . 
Plants, being above thoſe of 


Stones and other inanimare things, 
argue in them a principle of thoſe 
Actions, which is the vegetative 
Soul. Thoſe of moving, per- 
(ceiving, imagining and remem- 
bring, yer nobler than the for- 
mer, flow from the Senſitive 
Soul. But becauſe the Actions 
of che Intellect and the Will are 
not only above the Matter, but 
are not ſo much as in the Matter, 
(as thoſe of Plants · and Animals) 
being immanent, and preſery'd by 
the ſame Powers that produc'd 
them, they acknowledg for their 
principle a Form more noble than 
the reſt, which is the Rational 
Soul, the Life of which is more 
perfect. And as the Plantal Lite 
is che firſt and commoneſt, fo it 
gives the moſt intallible vital To- 
kens, which are Nutrition, Growth 
and Generation, now that al! 


three be ia all living Bodies: For 


At3enian 
Muſhrooms live, but propagate 
not; as ſome things propagate, 
yer are not alive; ſo bull“ 
Blood bury'd in a Punghill pro- 
duces Worms: Gcthers are nou— 
riſh'd but grow not, as moſt Ani- 
mals when they have attain d 
their juſt Stature: yea, not eve 
ry thing that lives is nourith'd.; 
for Houſe-leek continues a whole 
year in irs Verdure and Vivacity, 
— hung at the Cieling: Nor 
does every thing grow alike, foi 
we ſee Dodder, which reſembles 
Epithymuum, clinging to a bunch 
of Grapes, or other Fruit hang 
ing in the Air, grows prodigi 
outly without drawing any nou- 
riſnment from it or elſe*here. 
Whereby it appears chat there is 
no Rule but has its Exception, 
ſince Nature which gives the 
fame to all things, ottentimes diſ- 
penſes with her ſelf. : | 
. However this is certain, the Soul 
i the act of an Organical Body en- 
did with Liſe, and the Principle 
of Vegetation, Senſe and Motion; 
according td Arijlotle, an intel- 
lective or continual Motion; ac- 
cot᷑ding to Plato, a Number mov- 
ing it. And conſequentiy, Life is 
nat hing but Motion; and à thing 
may be ſaid to be alive when it is 
able to move it ſelf by any kind 
of Motion, whether of Genera- 
tion or Corruption, Accretion or 
Diminurion, local Motion or Al- 
teration: For the moſt evident 
ſign of Life is Self- Motion. 
Whence we call ſuch living Wa- 
ters, which flow; and thoſe 
dead, which ſtand ſtill; altho 
improperly, becauſe chis Motion 
is extrinſecal to them, namely, 
from their Source, and the De- 
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clivity of the Earth, The Pytha- 
gIregns therefore believ'd che Hea- 
ven animated, becauſe it is mo- 
ved accord iug to all the Differen- 
cet qt Flace; and that this Ani- 
mal is nouriſh'd with the Air 
wilich it draws cut of the Spaces 
which we call Imaginary. Now 
as Powers are known, fo they 
are diſtinguiſh'd by cheir Actions. 
Yo that the perſjefler the Motion 
is which denotes Life, the per- 
ecter the Life is, Therefore, as 
Oyſters and other imperiet Ani- 
mals, indu'd wirh Senſe, enjoy a 
nobler Life than Plants, which on- 
ly vegetate ; ſo they are inferior 
to other perfect Animals, which 
betides Senſe have progreſſive 
Motion; aud theſe; again, the 


(lower and more impedite their 


Motion is, the more they yield 
in Dig. ity ro others, as the Snail 
to the Dog and Hare. In brief, 
theſe are lefs noble than Man, 
Hole Soul is mov'd after a more 
admirable manner, and who hath 
the Faculty of Underſtanding che 
moſt perfect of all; which being 
tound in God in a far higher de- 
gree, becauſe it conſtitutes his 
whole Eſſence, Being and Under 
ſtanding (being in him one and 
the ſame thing) he hath che 
moſt perfect Life of all: Which 
is the Cauſe why. our Lord faith, 
That he is the Life, Moreover, 
as the Firſt Matter, which ts the 
loweſt of all things that ace (if 
it may be ſaid t be) hath need 
of all; ſo the ſublimeſt of all 
things, God, hach need of no- 
thing, but includes in himſelf ai! 
Perfections, the chiefeſt of which is 
Life, which all Creatures enjoy 
only by Participation from lim, 
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Paradox CXXI. 


The Female Devil; or a Paradox proving the adjuſting a 
\ (proud) Lady s Dreſs in a Morning, is Conjuration, 


1* was a ſerene Sunſhine Morn-\ preſent Mode. Upon which 1 
ing that Dame Nature came heard the venerable Matron break 
forth from her Retirements, to forth into theſe Expreſſions ;— 
take a Survey of her Works, and Bleſ me! ſaid ſhe, what un- 
recreate her ſelf wich the Profſ- couth Objedt is this invades my tes. 
pett of her own beautiful Image a thing ſo foreign to all the known 
ſcatter d thro the Univerſe, She Species of Beings / Or am I ſu- 


beheld the Sun, that glorious] perannuated and ſome new Power 


Fountain of Light, caſting a-|uſurp'd my Place, to forge the 
broad his Splendors with an un- World again, and hammer out 
veil'd Countenance; but the ſuch Forms as ne'er before were 
more modeſt Moon ſhrouded above; rank'd in the great Liſt of all my 
half her Face under a Mask, un- Works ? Stay thou bold P hantaſm ! 
willing to be expos'd to the laſ- tell me what thou art? With that 
civious Eye of every Endymion :' the Lady turn'd about, and made 
ſhe ſaw the reſt of the Planets | her this Anſiver,——Lady. You 
and Stars baſhfully rtwinkling'are merrily diſpos'd, Madam, 
their innocent Glances at each o- and difcover the Brillant of Lan- 


ther, and on all the World; ſne guage in your Expreſſions: Iam 


travers'd the Elements, and ob- pleas'd with your Raillery ; bur 
ſerv'd every thing kept the Or- pray what News from Paris? In 
der which ſhe had firſt appoiared what Array did the Dauphineſs ap- 
it. But ſhe fix'd a more parci-; pear laſt Ball? I am told, my 
cular Eye on fan, the Maſter- Commode is a Tire too low, as 
piece of all her Works, the Maf-! they adjuſt it at the French Court. 
rerleſs Epitome of the whole Cre- Nature. Am Ia. dream d, or 
tion; and calling to mind his has the Multitude of Years im- 
primitive Perfections, with the pair'd my Sight and Judgment ? 
Tragical Story of his Fall, ſne The Voice is Woman's, but for 
terch'd a deep Sigh, which made the prating Figure, I want a Name; 
the Earth to rremble. Whilſt] ſee a moving Pyramid of Gaie- 
ſhe was penſtwely buſy'd in this) ries, a walking Toyſhop, a ſpeak- 
Contemplation, I perceiv'd her ing Gallimaufry of Ribbons, La- 
Brows ſuddenly knit, and ſhe gave] ces, Silk and Jewels, as if ſome 


a ſtarr, which put all the Ele- upſtart mimick Nature had been 


ments into a Diſorder. Looking ſ at work, on purpoſe to upbraid 
about me to ſee what was the | my Skill, and tell me that in ira- 


Occafion of this violent Paſſion, ming Woman, I leſt out the Ei- 


i beheld a L 4D paſſing by|fentials. ——Whilſt Dame Nature 
her, dreſs's Cap-a-pee after the 25 thus ex poſtulating the _ 
| with 
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wich ker ſelf, I heard a ſudden | Carpenters and Bricklayers, for 
Noiſe rais'd behind me, at which our Gentry and Tradeſmen' in 
looking that way, I ſaw Heracli- time will be forc'd to pull down 
tus Ridens ſtanding in a Corner, | their low-pitch'd Houſes, and 
ready to break his twatling String, rake the height of the Stories in 
he was ſo big with Laughter; Tis the next Structure, from the ele- 
i fine time of day, ſaid he, with| vated Pageant of Trinkets on 
women, when Nature her ſelf their Wives and Daughters Heads, 
will not own them, as it ſhe were leſt theſe fine Trappings ſhould 
aſnam'd of her Productions: Do be kidnap'd from their empty 
dut mind yonder Lady, ſhe has! Noddles by an unmannerly Bruſh 
ſpent five Hours this Morning in of the ſaucy Cielings. Twould 
Rigging and Careening her ſelf for make a Dog ſplit his Halter, to 
publick Appearance; and I dare] hear the learned Cant between 
he bold to ſay, you may as ſoon the Miſtreſs and Maid, when 
reckon up the numerous Tackle of about the important Affair of 
Ship, as give the true Nomencla-| adjuſting her Ladiſhip's Array in 
ure of all che gaudy Whim-whams\a Morning; you'd ſwear they were 
ſhe wears about her: You would conjuring, they ſputter out ſuch a 
nor wonder at me for changing 'confus'd Jargon of hard Words, 
my Note, had you ſeen, as I|ſuch a Hotch-potch of Mongrel 
did, what pains this little She-|Gibberiſh : Bring me my Paliſade 
Licifer took to day, to mend the] there, quoth Madam, you'd think 
ſuppos'd Botchery of Nature in ſhe were going to incamp. Will 
her Face; how ſhe hunted after] it not be convenient to attack 
imaginary Faults in her Cheeks, | your Flandan firſt, ſays the Maid? 
w find occaſion for Black Pat. More Anger yet? ſtill Milicary 
tes; how ſhe plac'd and diſ- Terms? Let me fee, ſays Madam, 
plac'd them 4 hundred times over, | where's my Cornet? Pray careen 
purſuing the leaſt Spot and Frechle] this Favourite: So, ſo, good 
n her Skin to a thouſand Dilem- Words, now there's ſome hopes 
mas, with Waſh, Paint and|of Peace, till the bluſtering Frilal 
Patch; till tir'd with the tedious and Burgoign are call'd for, and 
Diſcipline of her Toilet, ſhe ſails] then the old Catrerwawling begins 
torch of her Chamber like a new| again here is a Clack of 
lunch'd Veſſel with Pendants and] Settees, Paſſes, Monte le hauts, 
Streamers flying, and all her Fe-] Crotchets, and other Trinkums, 
male Tackle in order, from the] would make a Man ſuſpe& they 
Top and Top Gallant to the Hum-| are raiſing the Devil: at laſt comes 
ble Keel. Do but regard her| the Sur-les front, and then Ma- 
Rzzing above Deck, and you'd | dam is compleatly harnaſs'd for 
ear ſhe carries Bow-Steeple up-| the Play, or the myſterious Ru- 
n her Head, or the famous| elle. Here Heraclitus made 
Tower of Severus in Rome, on |a Digreſſion at the fight of a 
Which were built ſeven Ranks of | Troop of Females that were walk- 
Pillars one above another. Such ing by. Theſe; ſaid he, belong 
a lofty Gradation of Topknorz, to the inferiour Claſs of Top- 
if it proceeds, will befriend the pe they are but one —_— 
1 | igh. 
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high, yet. Do but follow 'em, 
and you'll diſcover by the Work- 
ing of their Heads and Tongues, 
that another is a brooding. I 
took his Counſel, and keeping ar 
ſome diſtance, obſerv'd their Mo- 
tion. wonder, ſays one of 
them, why the Men ſhould make 
ſuch a noiſe about the innoccut 
Arts we uſe to win their Aﬀec- 
tions. They pretend to love us, 
and yet would confine us to a 
Dreſs that would make em hate 
us, Whatſoever is not fo gay 
and polite in the World, is de- 
ſpis'd and trampled on: We have 
reaſon ro hold up our Heads, to 
deck our felves with all the Orna- 
ments chat may create Reſpect in 
that wild Racc. Why ſhould 
not an Engliſh Commode be as al- 
lowable as the Perſian Tiara, or 
the Roman Septizonium were of 
old? Away with this ſerviſe Re- 
ſtre int! Let us appear like Ama? 
zung, defy the Men, and all their 
grave Preachmencs, ot lighter 
Faſquils. I am reſolv'd to be in 
the Mode, tho it ſhould put me 
to the Charge of maintaining a 
Negro to ſupport the Monumental 
Umbretta on my Head. With 
that Dame Nature ſteps up to her, 
and thus addreſs'd. —- When I 
firſt moulded Woman, and ſubli- 
mated her from the groſſer Ore, 
I drew into that fair Compendium 
all the viſible Perfetims of the 
Creation: In her native Simpli- 
city ſhe glitter'd with Rays and 
Charms that dazled all Eyes: 
Notting fo ſalvage or untam'd, 
that did not pay an Homage to 
her conquering Beauty. She 
needed no other Ornament than 
the Luſtre which flowed from her 
untainted Virtue, How comes it 
to paſs that ſhe has loſt her Dia- 
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dem? and ſeeks, in vain, to re- 
gain the ſhatrer'd. Remnants of 
her former Glory, by borrowing 
trom every Tritle ſome councer- 
feit perfection to ſer her. off? 
You are but the Milliner's Ma- 
chine, join'd together by Cham. 
bermaids officious Hands: A mere 
Chaos. of necdlefs Manufattures 
jumbled into the perict Figure 
of a Woman,——The Lady that 
had firſt occaſion'd Madam Wa- 
ture's Surprize, and all this Diſ- 
courſe, had not patience co hear 
any more, but looking on her 
Paine that was attach'd to her 


Crotchet, made her Devoir to 


the Company, excuſing her ab- 
rupt Departure, by telling tem, 
'twas time to go to the Play. 
houſe. 
Fry of Topkaots buttonning up 
their Mouchs in a moſt charming 
manner, beg'd of her Ladithip 
to vindicate the common Cauſe 
azainſt this Clowuiſh old Bel. 
dame, chat had made ſuch a Coil 
about their Habiliments (tor they 
nad got that modiſh word by the 
end roo) The Lady fond of the 
Character of a good natur'd Wo- 
man, took up the Cudgels, and 
turning to Dame Nature, ſpoke to 
her after this manner. 
prithee don't trouble thy Head, 
old Gentle woman, ſaid ſhe, 2. 
bout the preſent Mode; che 


World is grown more refin'd and 


polite ſince your yourhful days: 
Women are not meiv'd up in the 
Nurſery, as in 37 Elizabeth's 
time, but have Liberty of Con: 
verſation; we are more Evel 
(as I may ſay) than formelly, 
wean'd from the Winter Tales of 
the Chimney Corners, and lear nin 


the Modes abroad, and Cuſtom: 


of more civiliz'd Matrons. * 


Upon which the young! 
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re nad been abſolutely barbarous, ] Women would make us Slaves to 
had ir not been for the Conqueſt] France ; nothing but French will 
of the Romans : And we ſhould|go down with us: We eat, drink 
te little amended now, were it and ſleep in plain Engliſi, but 
not for the Neighbourhood off we manage the reſt of our \ 
che more accompliſh'd French. | Actions in French: We love and 
[am in love with that genteel] hate a-la-mode de Paris: We 
Nation: may Foy, — Truly, ſaid} walk, talk, dance and ſing a-la- 
Heraclitus laughing, you are| mode de Paris, In fine, we do 
much in the right on'r, I ever all things en Cavalier, or a- la- 
fd the fondneſs of our Engliſh? mode de Paris. | 


63 


Parador CXXII. 


| That the Agreement between Man and Wife is chiefly 
owing to their being of a diſagreeable Temper, 


TuS Paradox might be hand- that the Male and Female were 
led eicher phyſically or mo- [each but one part of Man, which 
rally, If it be demanded, whe- Name is common to both, would 
ther the Husband and Wife ſhould | have concluded for reſemblance of 
be of the ſame Temper? Tis an- Humors and Manners ; for the 
ſwer'd, That as Nature hath dif- | ſaid that either ſought his other half 
tinzuiſh'd the Sex, ſo ſhe hath | till they found it. Which made 
aſfign'd to either its peculiar Tem- | che Friendſhips ſo boaſted of in 
perament; if a Woman, which | paſt Ages, and ſo rare in this, 
ſhould be cold and moiſt, be hotl and likewiſe Marriages, of which 
and dry, ſhe is unapt for Gene- they that take more notice find 
tation; as the Husband alſo is chat bur few marry'd Couples 
when, being ill-quality'd with [have any reſemblance even in their 
hot and dry, he falls within the |Countenance. Moreover, Mar- 
ad Law de Frigids. But it it be|riages being made in Heaven, and 
| ueſtion'd morally, whether Con-|che moſt conſiderable Accidents 
the . of Manners be more re- of Life, the ſame Influence which 
quiſite ro Matrimony than their] makes the Marriage of the Huſ- 
)* "MW Diverſity and Difference; then, band muſt alſo make that of the 
wy ſince Diverſity of Act ions is ne-| Wife: And if all Actions here be- 
cceſſary in a Family, the Office of low borrow their force from the 
pl the Husband being other tlian] Heavens, as Aſtrologers hold, 
"WY tharof the Wife, it ſeems they| che Husband and Wife having the 


ought to be as different in Manners| ſame univerſal Cauſe of fo great 
4s as they are in the Temper, which|and notable a Change, whereon 
= produces ſuch Manners, and theſe depends almoſt all che Welfare | 


* the Inclinations and Actions. and Miſcry of either, cannot but 
100 Thoſe Philoſophers who held reſemble one another. 
"ac 3 Ee = PE TER R Ard 


, ners they ſhould do as the Tra- 


ot the Load; ſo during this Con- 


508 Athenian! Spoxt. 


And yet of Marriage Bonds 


Love ſcorns all Tie, but thoſe that are his own; 
Chains that are drag'd muſt needs uneaſy prove, 


I'm weary grown, | 


For there's a God-like Liberty in Love. 


So that tis plain thoſe who re- 
ſemble one another moſt, will a- | 
grec beſt with their umverſa] | 
Caulc ; 4:4 -onſequently, the 
Stars will nu. ſtince to 
produce their Effects f them, 
and ſo they will live more ſweet 
Iy than if by Contrariety of Man- 


veller at Sea, who walks in the 
Ship contrary to its Courſe, or 
who attempts to fail againſt 
Wind and Tide; or rather like 
thoſe that draw ſeveral ways, 
whereby the Cord is ſooner bro- 
ken than any Advancement made 


trariety of Manners, nothing can 
go forward in the management of 
Domeſtick Affairs. Hence the 
Proverb, that we muſt eat many 
a Buſhel of Salt with a Man be- 
fore we chuſe him for a Friend, 
is interpreted, that by ſemblance 
of Food a Sim I tude of Mannexs 
with him muſt be acquir'd: 


| 


which if requiſite between two 


Friends, how much more be- 
rween two married Perſons, who 
ought not to have greater Friends 
than they are onc to the other, 
being in ſociety of all the Goods 
and all the Evils of this Life? 
Imagine one of a pleaſant, the o- 
ther of à melancholy Humour; 
one loving Company, the other 
Solitude; the Oppoſition of 
theſe contrary Inclinations will 
render the Preſence of. the one 
as inſupportable to the other, as 


Muſick and Dancing are diſplea- 
ſing to 3 ſad man, or tedious 


Complaints for one dead, are to 
him that is diſpos'd to Mirth, 
For by this 'Difproportion the 
Mind receives a Check, whichis 
very diſagreeable to it. It one 
b young, and the other old; 
one handſome, the other de- 
torm'd ; one of an amorous Com- 
plexion, and the other not; the 
Miſchiets which follow thereupon 
are too common to be enumera- 
red. If one be nimble, andthe 
other flow, the Actions of the 
one will difpleaſe the other; 
whereas that which pleaſes, being 
or appearing good, and nothing 
(next our ſelves) being ſo accep- 
table to us as what reſembles us ; 
two Perſons who ſhall agree to do 
ſomething, or not to do it, ſhall 
have Peace and Tranquillity of 
Mind. . 
However it can't be deny d but 
that in Oeconomy, as well as Po- 
licy, there ought to be a Harmo- 
ny, which conſiſts in Diverſity, 
and not in Uniſonance or Identity, 
which is every where diſagreea- 
ble and dull. This made Ariftotle 
defire that the Man were, at 
leaſt, ten years elder than rhe 
Woman, the Diſparity of Age 
cauſing that of Humors; and 
this makes the Difference which 13 
found between Individuals, one 
of the greateſt Wonders of he 
World. Therefore the Husband 
and Wife ought to be unlike in 
their Manners and Actions, to 
the end either may keep theit 
Station, the one above, the o- 


ther below, one command, — 


contra 
will gi 
lative 
yer ſt! 
dox, 
Man 
10 thi 
Tempe 
1ng 0 
eſte! 
admi! 
great 


ather obey. Moreover, the Huſ- 
nd and Wife that always agreed. 
would have no matter to talk of, 
Fe the Man a great Talker, and 
he Woman too, the Houſe will 
te always full of Noiſe; on, the 
contrary, the Silence of the one 
will give place to the orher's Tal- 
kativeneſs, and excuſe it: and 
yer ſtill we may prove this Para- 
dox, that the Agreement between 
Man and his Wife is chiefly owing 
t1 their being of a diſagreeable 
Temper, For if both be know- 
ing or skilful, they will nor 
eſteem one another; but if one 
admire the other, there will be 
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greater Love between them. If 
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both be prodigal, they will 
quickly ſee the bottom of the 
Dag; whereas the Thriftineſs cf 
the one will make amends for 
che Expenſiveneſs of the other. 
If one be ſad, the other being 
pleaſant will divert him; if not, 
chey will boch fall into the Exceſs 
either of Sadneſs or Joy. If one 
be profane, the Party chat is de- 
vout will convert him by good 
Example. In brief, if one be 
ſevere, tis good that the other 
be gentle; if one be paſſionate, 
that the other be patient; other- 
wiſe the Houſe will be always in 
an uproar. | 


What can be ſweeter than our native Home 2 
Thither for Eaſe and ſoft Repoſe we come. 
Home is the ſacred Refuge of our Life, 
Secur'd from all Approaches but a Wife. 

If thence we fly, the Cauſe admits no Doubt; 
None but an inmate Foe could drive us out. 


j Clamours our Privacies uneaſy make, p 

0 Birds leave their Neſts diſturb'd, and Beaſts their Haunts forſabe. 
I Few know what Care a Husband's Peace deſtroys, 

f His real Griefs, and his diſſembled Joys. 


Tet Secrets of Marriage are ſacred held, 

Their Sweet and Bitter by the Wiſe conceal d; 
Errors of Wives reflect on Husbands ſtill, 

And when divulg'd, proclaim you've choſen ill; 
And the myſterious Power of Bed and Throne, 
Should always be maintain'd, but rarely ſhown. 
Then ſure th* unhappy marry d are accurs'd, 

For of all Ill, Domeſtich are the worſt ; | 

When we lay next us what we hold moſt dear, 
Like Hercules, indenom'd Shirts we wear. 


If Juſtinian, or rather his 
Wife Theodora, had not aboliſh'd 
the laudable Cuſtom of divorc- 
ing Wives, introduc'd by Spur ius 
Carrilius, to abate their Pride 
and Malice; or, at leaſt, if the 
Wives of theſe times were of the 


Humour of thoſe Roman Women, 


who having diſpleas'd their Huſ- 
bands, ask'd them pardon in the 
Temple of a Goddeſs, calbd for 
that reaſon Viriplaca, it would 
not require ſo much care to con- 
ſider the Conditions requiſite to. 
a happy Wedlock, In which 
*cis to be obſerv'd, that both in 
| Nature 
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Nature and Manners there are 
Tempers of Body, and Habits of 
Soul, abſolurely good ; others 
abſolutely evil, and others indif- 


ferent, as the Paſſions. The 
Husband or Wife, whoſe Body is 
of a diſagreeable Temper, ſhould 
ſeek for the like, that ſo the De 
fect of the one be amended by 
the Exceſs of the other. For the 
production of Man, being the 
nobleſt of all Actions, requires a 
moſt perfect Temperature of the 
four Elements in the Seed of the 
two Parents; Which would nor 
be, if both of them be hot and 
borh dry, or both cold or beth 
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moiſt, And this further proye; 
That the Agreement between wan 
and hy Wife is chiefly owing n 
their being of a diſagreeable Tem. 
per. Then ler the Virtugus ſee 
bis like, the Vicious bis unlike, for 
there's no Friendſhip among the 
Wicked, the converſe of Thieves 
nor deſerving that Name. As for 
the Paſſions, and the Manner; 
commonly following them, tis fit 
that che Husband have ſuch a; 
Nature has moſt commonly given 
to Men, and conſequently that he 
be unlike to the Wife, and ſhe t; 


her Husband, 


— 


Paradox CXXIII. 


Againſt a Kiſs. 


A PINDARIC. 


1 
HARMING Deſtroer / 


whither wilt thou roll 


Thy tumbling Soul? 
When Sylvia ſmiles with all her Sexes Arts, 
And angles tor looſe wandring Hearts; 


Sweet lovely Poiſon from her Lips 


Soft fubtle Darts, 


ſhe breathes, 


And dear bewirching Deaths ; 
Smiling Plagues ſhe throws, 


Golden Granado's ſows, 


And into Air the tortur'd Soul with 


Love's white Powder blows, 


Preſents with painted Vipers gay, and crown'd, 
And ſcatters Heavenly Hells around. 


A Kiſs ! there's Magick 1 


II. | 
n the Name, 
What Amulet againſt irs Force can arm; | 
The willing Letters of themſelves forbidden Sounds compoſe, 
And /eap into a Charm, 


' And plunge the Hearer in blue Waves of Flame, 
Such ſulpf'rous liquid Flame as flows | 


From 


From Atna's everlaſting Womb : 
which oft e'er now over proud Towns weak Walls aroſe, 
And brought to Cities, and to Men, both Death and Tomb: 
Where Chryſtal Lakes for long long Ages ſtood, - 
 Supply'd from the Abyſs with an eternal Flood, 
For long unnumbred Ages paſt, 
Scarce Ice more cold or chaſte; 
There, over all the mouldring Banks red Surges pour; 
There does hot Vulcan ravith all, and all devour, 
And even vitrißes the Mud. 
With much ado, to their great Fund ſome ſtragling Drops retire, 
Cloſe at the Heels purſu'd by ſwift prepoſt'rous Waves of Fire, 
| 8 OW} 
A Lip's the Devil's Tinderbex, 
Whence by ſoft repeated Strokes 
Luſt's lurking Lightning flies, 
And blaſts th* unhappy Soul that prys 
With raſh unwary Eyes. 


A downy Pillow where the firmeſt Heart is broke, 


(Be'r Heart of Flint, or Heart of Oak !) 

Wich a ly never-ſmarting Stroke: 

A Kiſs that Traitor in an Angel's Dreſs, 
From bad Good Offices wilknever ceaſe, 
Bur ever ſeems to bring fair Overtures of Peace, 

When its Commiſſion ſpeaks of nothing leſs, 

At the Mouth's tott' ring Gate it parlies Sin, 

Slides thro a ſtrong Reſerve, 

T inveſted Luſt, which elſe muſt quickly ſtarve, 
And gives Intelligence to every Enemy within. 


Tis Death, *ris Poiſon all! 
Slow, ſure Italian Poiſon 'twill 
5 To a Year, an Hour, a Minute kill; | 
Dead without Hope th' infected Wretches fall: 
One Kiſs will raiſe 
More Frenzies than a ſcore Tarantula's. 
The tickling Venom thro each ſecret Path will run, 
Till its mortal Errand's done; 5 
The pungent Atoms ſearch the Body o'er, 
Infect each Drop of putrid Gore, 
And chaſe the quiv'ring Soul thro every winding Pore: 
And ſee the curs*'d Enchanireſs {miling by, 
Glares with a ſharp unlucky Eye, .. 
Hind'ring the very Wiſh of Remedy. 
| ? Muſick the common Countercharm, 
Can only here increaſe th' immedicable Harm: 
And raiſe ten thouſand Devils more, « 
To all th* unnumber'd Legions revel'd there before. 
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* [Such ſulph'rous liquid Flame as flows 
From Atna's everlaſting Womb. ] | 
and broughtto Cities, and to Men, both Death and Tomb. 
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At the Eruptions of that famous Sicilian Volcano, the melted Mi. 4 
nerals broke down all Oppoſition, and ran for many Miles a continual whe 
ftream of Fire; when it came to any Houſes, it burſt all down tho ne er not | 
fo ſtrong, and bury'd the very Walls in heaps of Pumice-ſtones, and ſuch 125 
kind of Matter. . 2% 

> [ Supply'd from the Abyſs with an eternal Flood. fer 

Among many other learned Mens, tis the immortal Cowley*s Opinion, Ml .n:of 
that under, or in the middle of the Earth, there is a Fund w concreated til h 

Vater (as well as Fire) call d. ¶ The Fountains of the great Deep. om 
And even vitrifies the Mud. | Fee 
Vitrification is the laſt degree of Heat, in plain Engliſh turning int! man 

Class. En ivy 
5 [ Toa Year, an Hour, a Minute kill, (ah 

Some of the Italians are reported ſo skilful at the helliſh Art of Poi- wee 
ſoning (well reckon d together, if not ſometimes the ſame with Witch. ſpir 


craft) that they ll kill ye a Man to any preciſe time, as certainly a a witl 
Clock; and temper the Potion ſo deviliſhly exquiſite, it ſhall till ſucha hat] 
time ſuſpend its Operation. ' 

5 [ More Frenzies than a ſcore Tarantula's.] 1 

The Tarantula 16 a Spider found in Apulia in Italy, whoſe Poiſon i had 

fo peculiar, that the Perſon bitten by it full mceſſantly a Dancing, mr they 
11 to be cur d but by 

7 { Mujick, the commo 


n 2 | Wo 

Which diſſipates the Venom, and makes em ( I can't tell hom) ſweat ect 

it out again, | long 
mer 

— — . ů— his 

thre 

; Parador CXXIV, 8 

; TD aſti 

That the Thoughts of Man, before they are brought forth Ii {elf 
into Word or Work, haue a real Being. | = 

12 prove this Paradox ( as | whether then this being ſo, all ug 
odd as it looks) by asking the | the Powers of Man muſt not con- Rar 
following Queſtions, cur to the Production and Birth Mar 


 Nueſt. 1. Seeing that a Man [of his Word? And foraſmuch a 

and his Word muſt be united or [the Voice and Word of Man are if f 

made one, and that accordingly his Off-ſpring and Children, viz I bet 

rhe Words which flow from his [his our-flown Spirits and Angels, ux. 

Heart, can as little be annihilated [which continually (from the be- 

as the Man himſelf can be; Iginning of his Lite, _ D gre: 
at 


ther or no cling 


* 


Death) go out from him, and 
make up che whole man; whe- 
an mult not 
give an account öf his Words, 
which do follow him, as well a: 
his Works or - Thoughts? And 
whether or no his Words ſhould 
not be his Subjects, over which, 
his Central Life-ſpiric ought to 
rule as a King, yea and as a Prieſt 
offer them up conrinually to the 
moſt High; and that ſo long un. 
til his perfect Revolution. he ac- 
compliſh'd, and his Per- 
ſection attain d, to the end that 
man might be capacitated to en- 
joy the rhouſand years Sabbath 
(which is made and conſiſts of the 
weekly Sabbaths) and obtain a 
ſpiritual Body, and be united 
with Chriſt ? For ſeeing that God 
hath made his beloved ones Kings 
and Prieſts, how could he have 
made them Kings, in caſe they 
had no Subjects? or Prieſts, if 
they had nothing to offer up to 
him? Foraſmuch then as the 
Words of Man are to be his Sub- 
ects, and conſequently muſt be- 
long to his Reginien or Govern- 
ment ; and that they (as well as 


his Sighr, and all his Outbirths |, 


thro all his Senſes and Defires) 
are a ſpiritual, endleſs and ever- 
laſting Being, as well as he him- 
ſelf is; how is it then poſſible 
that ever they ſhould be ſepara- 
ted from Man, or that they 
ſhould loſe themſelves or periſh 
In the Great World, which 1s 
Man's Mother, any more than a 
Man is able to loſe himſelf? As 
for example, Let us ſuppoſe that 
if ſome thouſands of men ſhould 
be taken away from their Wives, 
ue, by the Turks, or the like, 
and carry'd away Captives into 
great Slavery, and that then there | 


- Athenian Spozt. 
| ſhould a Man be found who 


being impregnate 


> 


. 


ſnould redeem them all out ot 
Bondage, and convoy them home 
again to their Wives and Chils 
dren, and after that (he having 
made them meet together in one 
place) ſhould make a Speech or 


Diſcourſe ro them full of the 
greateſt Love and Friendlineſs 


can we imagine that theſe re- 
deem'd Slaves, their Wives and 
Children, would ever be able to 
forget this man's Countenance; 
Word- or Works? Or may not 
we much rather ſuppoſe thar 
they would from time to time 
relate all this to their Children 
and Grandchildren, that ſo the 
remembrance of this their Re- 
deemer might abide ſtedfaſt and 
fix d in all their Poſterity? 


Moreover, may it not probably be 


ſuppos d that ſome of theſe We- 
men, one more, another leſs, 
would become ſo far poſſeſs'd of 
the Idea of this their Redeemer, 
as even to bring forth Children, 
which might reſemble and 28 85 
him, and have (as it were) 
perfect Shape and Form? juſt as 
we have had many ſuch Exam- 
ples of Women, who have, thro 
Liking and Love, ſtrongly im- 
printed on themſelves the Image 
of other Men or, Wome” and 
we brought 
forth Children, which have ver 
much reſembled thoſe whoſe 
Image they . Had imprinted in 
themſe lves; inſomuch as others 
(tho Strangers) could obſerve and 
take notice, that the Children 
greatly reſembled ſuch and ſuch 
Perſons. . + 
Queſt. 2. Now that not only 


the Words of Man, bur alſo his 
operative Thoughts, before chey 


are yet brought ſorth into Word 
FL gg 
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or Work, have a Being, is not 
to be doubted of, ſeeing that it 
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caus'd and wrought by a contlnu - 
al Influx, as well as Efflux of 


is witneſſed by our Saviour him- 


Spirits, which are the good or 


ſelf, Mat. 5. 28. when he faith, bad Angels of Man ? Seeing thar 


Whoſoever looketh on a Woman to 
luſt after her, hath committed Adul- 
tery already with her in his Heart. 
And do not we in like manner 
experience daily, in many that 
are united together by à ſtrong 
and vehement Love, that when 
they are abſent from one ano-- 
ther, yet notwithſtanding they 
are made Partakers of each o- 
thers Thoughts and Dreams by 
Day and Night; and that alſo 
when they are preſent, they can 
under ſtand one another without 
ſpeaking, and be able to anſwer, 
before the other hath ſpoke out 
his Meaning, or expreſs'd his 
Thoughts ? 

The ſame, on the contrary, is 
likewiſe found in thoſe who fall 
into great Anger, Envy, Jealou- 
ſy, Cc. againſt each other; of 
which many Examples might be 
here alledg'd, bur are on pur. 
poſe (as being but too notorious) 
omitted. Muſt not now this 
Knowledg which one man hath 


of the Thoughts of another, be 


theſe Spirits, without being 
bound to Time or place, do pe- 
netrate and paſs thro all Bodies, 
Even as we ſee, when a Man 
fights in a Fencing-School, that 
according to the Bent and Inten. 
tion of his Mind, all his Mem. 
bers at once in one moment he. 
come operative and move them- 
ſelves. Now like as the Spirit of 
a man in his Body doth thus ope- 
rate, and Man cannot be ſepa- 
rated from the Greater World, 
as being unired to the ſame both 
in his Spirit and his. Body ; ſhall 
not we ſuppoſe then, that by 
means of this Union and Sympa. 
thy ariſing from thence, Man is 
able to work in all parts of the 
ſaid Macrocoſin, which are in 
Harmony with him ? As we may 
partly gather by a Similitude from 
without, viz. that when two 
Lutes are alike tun'd, if we 
touch the Strings of the one, the 
correſponding Strings in the other 
* give forth a like Sound, 


2 


Parador 


Qui magis ſapiunt, 


CXXV. 


magis inſipiunt. 


That the greateſt Scholars are the greateſt A ſes. 


Meat for being ſtar'd upon. His 


* they are ſo in the Eye | 


of the World is obvious: 
who more ridiculous in all Com- 
panies ? while the mere Scholar 
looks like his Aſs in the College 
Quadran2le, and can hardly eat his 


Diſcourſe ſmells o'the Lamp: 
Fough, cry the ignorant, he 15 
unſavoury, moroſe, pedantick, # 
mere Fardle of muſty Books, 


from 


whilſt his Learning comes 


him 


hit 
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him like Water out of a Bottle jby Gulps, or not at all; and then 


Scire tuum nihil eſt, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter, 


This is the vulgar Remark up- 
on Learning and learned Men: 
the more's the pity; tho in truth 
the beſt do but delirare, and are 
but Erectæ Stultitie ſtatuæ, as 
Scaliger calls them. Ir is Igno · 
rance, blefled Ignorance, we all 
know, is the Mother of Devotion. 
Eraſmus is as famous for his Aſo- 
rig Encomium, as learned Bacon 
for his Advancement of Learning. 

Tho I ſhall not therefore alto- 
| y_w decry humane Learning, 

cauſe the Apoſtles were but 
plain Fiſhermen, (c. being Ho- 
mo trium literarum my. ſelf: 
Yet I preſume I have juſt Learn- 
ing enough to evince this Aﬀer- 


tion, that the Scioli, the Gnoſtichs, 
and moſt profourdly learned 
Can weave fine Cobwebs 
That's empty when the 


men in Hl Ages have found out 
the greateſt Errors, Schitms, He- 
reſies, c. and have been guilty 
of more Madneſs and Folly, 
than the more ſober, illiterate; 
and quiet Proletarii, whoſe im- 
plicit Faith without unproſita- 
ble Diſputes (of which there is 
no end) is pinn'd upon the Chur- 
ches Sleeve. 1 

I may tell theſe acute and ſo- 
phiſtical Jeſuics and ſubtle 
Schoolmen, as Feſtus told Paul, 
much Learning hath made them 
mad. They having more need 
to plant Hellebor, or ſet up three 
Sails for Anticyra, than many 0- 
thers of ſhallower Capacity, *Tis 
true our ſubtle Sehoolmen 


fit for Scull, 
m_ at full; 


They do take Lodgings iti Head 
That's to be let unfurhiſhed 
They can raiſe Scruples. dark and niet; 


And after ſolve them in 


4 Trice, 


As if Divinity had catch'd - 


The Itch, on purpoſe to 
Or like a Mountebank, 


be ſeratch'd WM 
did wound 


And ſtab her ſelf with Doubts profoutd 
Only to ſhew with how ſmall Pain, 
The Sores of Faith ate cur'd again: 
Altho, by woful Prof, we find 

They always leave a Star behind: 
They know the Seat of Paradiſe, 
Can tell in what Degree it lies; 


And as: they be diſpos d,; can prove it 


Below the Moon, or elſe above it. 


Came from her Cloſet in 


What Adam dreamt of when his Bride 


bis Side; 


Whether the Devil tempted her 


By High Dutch Interpreters | 
| Li > 
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hn firſt made Muſich 


Athenian Sport. 
F either of them had a' Navel. 
malleable : 


Whether the Serpent at the Full 
Hud cloven Fert, or none at all- 
Al this without a Glyſs or Comment, 


Tacy can unriddle in a 


In proper Terms, ſuch as ien (matter, 


Moment, 


When they throw out and miſs the Matter. 


I ſay miſs the Matter, for even 
Ariſtotle the Prince of Philoſo- 
phers ſaid, there is never any 
great Wit, ſine mixtura dementix, 
without a mixture of Madneſs. 
He verify'd this Saying firſt him- 
ſelf; for who bur a mad Man 
would have drown'd hiniſelf in 
the Sea, becauſe he underſtocd 
not the reaſon of the Sea's Re- 
fluxes ? | | 

And T pray betwixt Madneſs 
and Folly what's the Difference? 
No more than inter. Amentem 9 
Dementem, Scotum dy Sotum. 
T!.c one perhaps. never was, the 
other nor was or ever will be in 
his night Wits. So that this Pri- 
vilege a Fool hath above a *1fe 
man, he cen never run out of his 
Wite, which many that think 
themſelves wiſe now: a-days do, 
at leaſt are much be ſides them. 

Indeed no Fool to the wiſe 
Fool: Sapientia prima ſtultitia 
caruiſſe. and no man ſo little 
wiſe, as he that thinks other- 
wiſe : the Overwiſe being ſingu- 
lar in that ſelt-conceired, Opinion 
of his .own Wiſdom and Judg- 
ment. Sreſt thou a Man wiſe in 


| monger, that he could make ji. 
tle men, and raiſe the dead to 
Life. 
eterniz'd him; 


Ovid thought his Poetry 


Funque opus exegi, 


, quod nec Joui 


ira, nec ignis, Cc. 


Kepiar's Lunary tranſported him 
beyond his new World in the 
Moon, into the third Heavens 
and tantaſtick Empyræum of thoſe 
21ddy Chimera's, Indeed all ex- 
ce lent Muſicians, Painters, Poets 
and | overs, are allow'd to be mad, 
Poetica licentia. And you may 
ever obſerve, that the moſt ex- 
quiſte Artiſt in any Science or 
Manufacture, is the moſt con- 
ceited, and moſt tranſported with 
his own acquir'd Perfections. 

But in Divine Affairs (tho true 
Wiſdom is no where to be found 
but in Holy Writ) how many 
millions of mad Enthuſiaſts have 
we? Such as pretend by their 
ſpeculative Divinity, they are 4 
vecrets. to God Almighty, that 


and when he ſhall come to judg 
the World, Cc. 


his own Conceit ? there is mare hope 


To pats by the ſuperſtitiou 


of a Fool than of bim, Naith Solo-| Folly ot each Order in the R- 


mm. Lit ſius was ſo puff'd up 
with his Pedantick Learning: that 
he brag'd he only ſow d Wiſdom | 
in the Netherlands. . Paracelſus 
elevated above his Hercurny, boa- 
ſied himſelt Divine, a Miracte- | 


man Church, their ridiculous Le- 
gend, Traditions, and more idle 
Cuſtoms, all taken up uron 
Truſt, ;- Who cannot but fee ard 
ad mite the abſurfd Tenents, and 


moſt trancick Blaſphemies of theſe 


grave 


they know what God is doing, 


whe 


F 
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grave Heads (as they call them- jnot find ſo many Fools, if l the 
ſelves) of the Church and parti- jfoolith Gal-tians and Gf 
cular Sets in all Ages? Row ma- Coxcombs were but catechiz d. 
ny have fancy'd themſelves to be And this is the height of Folly. - 
Eliu's and Chriſt's, as our Eudo] Since then Bernardius non vides 


de ſtels in Ring Stephen's time, omnia, and that the wiſeſt mea. 


David George in Holland, with labour with Fits of Folly (for ſo 
Hachet, Burchet and Hovat of late |wile Socrates after al! ch 


in England? What monſtreus O- into Nature, and . inderatizable . 


pinions have many other hair- Study, did at laſt confeſs ot Him- 


brain d Zehu's, led fince by the ſelf, Mic tantum ſein, - me nihil 


Dictates of their own Phanatick ſcire) Since our Matters: of Arts 
Spirits, broach'd and obtruded to are but Inceptors, but then bc. 


the 615 ToAAgls, who are eyer apt ginning to learn, when they have 


to be turn'd about with any wind (as they believe at leaſt) devour'd 


of Doctrine? And when thefſall the Arts; fince all ſuch as 
Guides are thus blind and blinded] muſt be wiſe by Inheritance or 


with their own Teal and Folly, Succeſſion, as Popes, rich mea 


needs muſt the blinder Flock miſ- and Magiſtrates, afe all but Sapi- 
carry, 5 entum Oftavi, wiſe men in the 


Nor can his wife Holineſs who eighth Degree: Since I ſay, So- 
firs in Cathedra, and cannot (at] lomon the wiſeſt of men conciudes 
leaſt as we are bid to believe) err, all is Folly and Vanity: and fince 
be acquitred from this infectious ſunus utrique error, ſed variis illa- 


Leproſy of Madneſs and Folly, dit partibus; all men err, and 
in aſſuming and obtruding roſare conſequently Fools; I may 


the People, God's Attribute to [certainly conclude, that the deep - 
himſelf, Infallibility. Indeed now- |eſt Scholar, tho he ſtudy by Epic- 


a days each man is infallible, and jtztus's Lanthorn, ſees no farther in- 
viſe in the Achme, And whereas| to a Milſtone than the moſt illite- 
Greece could heretofore boaſt but] rate Peaſant, and commonly dotes 


of ſeven wife men, now ve can- with the greateſt Folly. 


* ” 


Parador CxXVI. 5 
20 Qui nullis infeſtantur inimicis, ſint miſerrimi, - 
That thoſe that have no Enemies, are moſt miſerable. 


Nec Amicum habeo, nec Inimicum. 


Tus Nero having Enemies i prix d of his Enemies he could 
enough, falſly exclaim' d, not find one courceous Friend to 
when even to avoid being ſur- diſpatch him. But what man 


Ll 3 living 


| 
| 
| 
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living elſe can ſay, he hath no\ſays the Miſer in Zuvena!, Let F 
Enemy? or in truth who can tlie whole Populacy deride and 0 
Ny, he hath a true Friend? hiſs at me, let the whole Town f 

envy and revile me; . 
Populus me ſibilat, — — 305 8 


— At mibi plaudo - NES 
Ipſe domi ſimulac Nummos contemplor in arca. G 


What care 1 for their hate, i fear, who after three Victories f 
long as I have a Friend in a Cor- | over the Parthians, ſar down mo- 0 
ner? let them laugh on, ſo will deſtly, threw down the Cudgel,, 
I, ſo long as the, great God am- and would not proſecute his good 
mon ſmiles in my Cheſts, Is it] Fortune for fear of Marl Antho- 
not much better to be envy'd hs Envy or Hate, under whom 
than to be pity'd ? Thus he. And | he ſerv'd, tho he were his Supe- 
thus may any rich or eminent [riour, | 
Perſon ſecurely argue. - By the ſame reaſon our Richard 
"Tis true, all Eminency draws |the Firſt ſhould have deſiſted his 
Envy after it naturally, as the |brave Exploits in the Holy Land, 
Sun draws all Eyes; and we fee |becauſe his ambitious Corrival, 
that Bowl that is next the Mark and emulous Fellow-Soldier, Phi. 
is ever moſt aim'd at. Obſerve lip of France, envy'd him fo 
all the Darlings of Fortune, the much, and cavil'd at all his pro- 
Favorites and Minions in all |[ceedings. No, a gallant Spirit 
Princes Courts, if Emulation, |degenerates, when it furles up 
Petraction, Envy and Hate have within it ſelf thro Baſhfulneſs, 
not attended all their Greatneſs. |and thro Sloth of Fear or Envy, 
Seneca was hated for his Elo-|declines ſuch places of Truſt as he 
quence and Riches, Sejanus for his |can manage, and to which he is 
popular Power, our Woolſey for [moſt adapted by Birth and Edu- 
his Wealth and Grandure, (c. cation. | 
Yet tho theſe, cum multis alis, Let the humble Lapwing pick 
were envy'd for their Riches, e- Worms; Aquila non capit muſcas. 
ven by their Princes alſo (who A Sting of a Waſp ſha]! not 
as often fleec'd, fqueez'd and de- [fright a wife Husbandman from 
yeſted them of em again) it [his Honeycomb and Hive. 
© doth not therefore follow, thar} Shall a valiant Leader fear 
Miniſters of State ſhould ceaſe ro | two or three Pick-thank Enemies, 
aſpire, or do great things, if or back-biring ſnarling Slanderers 
good, For ſo long as they live |at home, that dares look thou- 
juſtly, act faithfully, and can ſands of Enemies in the face in 
preſerve their Sovereign's Fa: open Field undaunted ? Shall 2 
your, no matter how loud the Miniſter of State fear the Frowrs 
Vulgar bark at chem, and tra- or Hate of the People, for whoſe 
duce their Virtues. publick good he bends all his En- 
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| I canaot therefore chuſe bur |deavours ? Or what need he care 
blame Publius Ventidius's ſupine for ſome few envious mens un- 
E #8 | | 5 dervaluing, 
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dervaluing, ſo long as without 
Oppreſſion or Inſolence he can 
fir uppermoſt in the warm Sun. 
ſhine of his Maſter's Fayour ? 
Shall he fear to amaſs Riches, ſo 
long as he doth but fondere pecus, 
not deglubere ? or doth not by 
Griping too much, amaſs a pub- 
lick Envy and loſe all ? Shall he 
fear Enemies abroad, that hath 
ſuch a ſure Friend ar home, a 
good Conſcience ? Amicus Socra- 
tes, Amicus Plato, ſed magis Ami- 
ca Veritas, ſhould be the Reſult 
of every honeſt Man; for he 
that can preſerve Truth and Ho- 
neſty in his Breaſt, is happy with- 
out other Friends, and need not 
fear any Enemies, 
Well then, ſince the Rich and 
Powerful that have fo many Emu- 
lators and bitter Enemies are yet 
moſt happy, then certainly the 
poor man who hath no ſuch Ene- 
mies, and whoſe piriful Eſtate 
and Condition no man envies, is 
of all men moſt miſerable ; for 


. all his days are miſerable. Nay, 
tho the poor man be never ſo 


wiſe, honeſt, learned, or well- 
deſerving, yet is he neglected 
and ſlighred of all his Neighbors, 


Spot. 
ſtand without door, ſing Ballads, 
or beg, if he want Mony; tor 
unhappy Poverty makes a man 
not only ridiculous and concemp- 
tible, bur baſe ; forces him to ill 
Actions, ſteal and be hang'd, 
and what more miſerable ? - 

This Neceſſity is ſo terrible, as 
well as it i: Ingens telum, that in 
Faponia to avoid Hunger and Beg- 
gery, if they be poor, rhey ſtitle 
their Children, or make em abort, 
which Ariſtotle cruelly commends. 
The like has been done in China. 
Nay, Chriſtians (if we may be- 
lieve Munſter) in Lithuania, have 
mancipated, and ſold themſelves, 
Wives and Children to rich men, 
to prevent thoſe fatal Extremi- 
ties of Want, Sickneſs, Hunger 
and Starving. 
| Since then no man doth, or 
can live without ſome Enemies, 
but the wretched Beggar (whoſe 
only one is a Conſtable) and no 
Juments ſo ſervile, ſlaviſn and 
miſerable as poor men, who are 
the Packhorſes or Footſtools for 
the Rich to get up on and ride: 


I may poſitively conclude, That 


ſuch poor men, who only have 


Proge&a vilior Aled. Homer muſt 


* Enemies, are moſt miſerable. 
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CXXVII, 


'Dign'or inter Pedites primus, quam inter Equeſtres 
ſecundus, | 8 


That it is better to be Head of a private Houſe, than the 
Tail of a Nable Family, 


Famz ſervit ineptus, 


Qui ſtupet in titulis & imaginibus.— 


Brutus at the firſt Riſe of the 
then Roman Ariſtocracy, tho 
he had Title fair enough to the 
Crown, yet perceiving the Peo- 
ples Diſaffection to Monarchy, 
choſe rather to be the firſt Con- 
ſul than the Jaſt Prince. Like 
that worthy Gentleman, who re- 
ſolv'd rather to fir ſtill at the up- 
per end of the Bar-Table, than 
below his Puiſnees ar the Bench, 
who were otherwiſe beneath him 
both in Learning, judgment and 
Deſert. = V3 09 
*Tis true, the People 
—-Stultus honores ©. 
Sepe dat indignss ; 
Buc a wiſe Prince will. prefer none 
but choſe chat beſt deſerve. 
s The Sue, Raguſian, and Uni- 
ted | rovifticial Democracies (as 


There a young Lordling poſ- 
ſeſs'd of many Mortgag'd Man- 
nors, as crack'd as his Manners, is 
rurn'd Spendthrift, and makes 
more haſte to Poverty than all his 
griping Anceſtors did ro grow 
rich. Here's one runs his Eſtate 
our with his Dogs and Horſes: Ano- 
ther makes it fly with his Hawks 
aſrer Buttertlies, or Birds of ſmall 
value. Here's one with the Pak 
ſy 1a his Elbow, ſhakes ir and the 
Houſe fo long, till it crack or tall 
at one ſtake. Another Sybariti- 


cal Glutton, Apicius- like, enrombs 


his Father's Lands and Houſes in 
his Belly; or being given to 
Wine, piſſes out his Patrimony 
againit a Wall. Here one con- 
ſumes all in ſumptuous Building, 


the Turks do at this day advance 
their Baſſa's) admit none to wear 
Honours Hereditary, nor- any to 
bear Office, but the moſt learned, 
wiſeſt and beſt qualify'd. He 
that is Heir to the Virtues as well 
as Fortunes of a noble Family, is 
fitteſt to govern an Eſtate. And 
ſuch Azphe/tions only being more 
honourable in Birth and Educa- 
tion, are, for their Valour and 
Integrity, fit Pillars for a Com- 
r | 
bas 5 Cries 


* 


Another prodigious Prodigal pro- 
ſtrates his Eſtate to à proſtitute 
Cleopatra, conſumes himſelf and 
Fortune amongſt Women, thro 
the Saltneſs of whoſe Tails he 
entails Shame and Begegary to his 
half-pockity'd .Poſterity, 


If ſuch be the end of moſt of 


our Nobiliry and Gentry, they 
may well get Supporters to their 
Arms: Tho when they are Creſt- 
fallen, and reduc'd to Poverty, 
all their Creſts and glorious _ 

. 5 VII 


and buries all in the Rubbiſn: 
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will hardly keep them warm : 
nor when hungry, will their 
painted Lions and Eagles feed 
them. And thus their Shame 


as well as Miſery is greater, be- 
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cauſe entail'd, Fui Caius, or fui 
Dives, are both but lamentable 
Motto's, when à Patrician in his 
old Age muſt be entomb'd in 2 


Priſon or Hoſpital. . 


Stemmata quid faciunt, quid prodeſt Pontice longo, 


Sanguine cenſert *— | 


The twinklinz Stars on their ſbility without other Endowmenes 
Clokes are little minded, when is a Non ens, a, mere flaſh of 
the gelden Sun ſhines not in their Lightning and airy Fancy, which 
Pockets. Alas! Thread-bare No- ſſo many boaſt o. 


A Nobilitas ſola eft atque unica virtus. 


An upſtart Mrace, Libertino Pa- 
tre natus, or Terre filius, who by 
his admir'd Worth and ſuperemi- 
nent Qualities ſteps forward, tho 
he be bur a Carpenter's Son, and 


Houſe, is more honourable, than 
ſuch out ſide Glow-worms, who 
ſwell with Honours, and ſhine 
with long-winded Titles, and car- 
ry no true and conſtant heat of 


fo knows beſt how to raiſe his] Virtue and Magnanimity in their 


Breaſts. 


He's no ſmall Prince who every day, 
Thus to himſelf can ſay, 
Now will I ſleep, now eat, now ſit, now walk, 
Now meditate alone, now with Acquaintance talk, 
This will I do, here will I ſlay, 
Or if my Fancy calleth me away, 
My Man and I will preſently go ride, 
For we have nothing to provide, 
Jf thou but a ſhort Journey take, : 
As if thy laſt thou we'rt to maße f 
Bus neſs muſt be diſpatch'd e er thou canſt po, 
Nor canſt thou flir unleſs there be 
A hundred Horſe and Men to wait on thee; 
And many a Mule, and many a Cart, 
What an unweildy Man thou art. 
The Rhodian Coloſſus ſo, 
A Tourney too might go. 
If thou be wiſe, no glorious Fortune chuſe, 
Which tis but vain to keep, yet Grief to loſe ; 
For when we place een Trifles in the Heart, 
With Trifles too unwillingly we part, g 
An humble Roof, plain Bed, and homely Board, 
ſore clear untaintei Pleaſures do afford, 
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1100 all the Tumult of vam Greatneſs brings 
TD To Kings, or to the Favourites of Kings, . 


£34217} 34 
why then ſhould a mean Ex- 
traction be deſpis'd ? E tenuicaſa 
ſe Vir magnus-exit, The great- 
Houſes were once but lean 
— and the Capitol was at 
firſt cover d with Thatch. How 
many from private Soldiers have 
riſen up to be Emperors ? as Re: 
gillidnus, Pertinax, Maximinus; 
Probus, &c. How many Popes 
-and Cardinals, for their Cardinal 
- Virtues, have been advanc'd to R 
the Chair ex infima Plebe? How 


_ in all Ages, 'of all oor” 


— wid ad te? 
Nam genus 4 proaws & 


fions, have rais'd themſelves our 
of nothing to great Honours? 
And ſer afide our Ciry Mayors 
(ho are ſeldom elected to that 
Government but for their Riches 


For tell me, What doth our 
noble Hero ſo much boaſt of? 
Of his great, great, great Grand- 
father's noble Exploits and Servi- 
— perhaps in ſuch a King's 


— 


like, confer d upon him for that 
* 12 


U 


que non fe fee cimus ipf, 


N iy ta noſtra VEG —— | 


J What 1 


Auus tibi maternus fait arque paternus, 
Olim qui magnis reg ionibus imperiteuins 7 


What is all this to the preſent In- 
hericor, it he —_— into a 
Piſmire, into a Funge and baſe 
Neoptolemus ? What boot all 
thoſe fair Houſes and antient De- 
meſnes deſcended to him, when 
he hath not Wit enongh to keep 
them, or ſometimes an Accompt, 
but ſuffers his Srewards and Bai- 
liffs ro lett and ſell him? where- 
as the modeſt private Perſon of 
mean, tho honeſt Parentage, who 
ſtrives in a ſerious Emulation of 
others Verrues, to excel them in 
the Goods of Nature, meets with 
the Goods of Forrune alſo, and 


raiſing of his elegant Superſtruc- 
ture. As that Architect was more 
famous that built Diana's * 
than Eroſtratus infamous that 
burnt it down: Or as that Maſon 
hath more Skill that can build 2 
ſtately Edifice, than the ignorant 
workman that only knows hom 
to pull it down. 

To conclude then, It is more 
honourable to ſay, This was got 
by my own Induftry and careful 
Endeavours, than when it is too 
late, with ſhame enough to ay, 
[This I loft, ſold or ſpent by my 
Luxury and Folly. * there · 


in that is much happier in the 


fore tis 


Super fue Pomps and Wealth 1 don't deſire, 
But what Content 1 Deceney require; 


Pleaſurii 


only) who better deſerve them? 


cign, and the Barony, or the 
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Pleaſures abroad the Sport of Nature yields, 
Her living Fountains, and her ſmiling Fields : * 
And then at home, what Pleaſure is't to ſee 
A little, cleanly, chearful Family? 
Which if a chaſte Wife crown, no leſs in her 
Than Fortune I the Golden Mean prefer. 
| Too noble, nor too wiſe, ſhe ſhould not be, 
No nor too rich, too fair, too fond of me: 
Thus let my Life ſlide ſilently away, 
With Sleep all Night, and Quiet all the Day. 
Let Woods and Rivers be | 
My Quiet, tho inglorious Deſtiny : 
In Life's cool Vale let my low Scene be laid, 
Mauch will always wanting be | 
To him who much deſires : 
Thrice happy be, | 
To whom the wiſe Indulgencyof Heaven, 
With ſparing Hand but juſt enough has given / 


Beſides, Tam fure à Farthing ſand reduc'd to its laſt Snuff, 
Candle new lighted and ſet up, [which always goes out with the 
is much better than one of Four [greateſt Stink. | 

in the Pound almoſt blaz'd away 
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Paradox CXXVIIL = 
Every Subject (and wiſe Man) is a Ring. 


\ 


[5 L mount my Thoughts to Giant Height, 
I'm Conſtellation in Conceit , 
TI pluck down Sol, and mount his Sphere, 
' Then ſullen Daphne ſhall appear, 
And ſeeing me graſp Phæbus Rays, 
Shall cringe and crown me with her Bays, . 
TI rape the Moon, it ſhall be ſaid, 
Cynthia hath chang'd the name of Maid ; 
Her twinkling Girls ſhall all be ta en, 
No Virgin left to bear her Train. 
Thus conquering Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
*Gainſt Gods themſelves Til levy Wars, 
Or if on Earth my Mind can reſt, 
Til be a Monarch at the leaſt. | 
Our dull Plebeians ſhall grow quicker, 
 Rincing their madd) Brains in Liquor. 


? 
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The Miſer then ſhall ſcatter Caſh, 


For Mine ſhall change his 
And ſing and drink, and 


Balderdaſh;, 
drink and ſing, 


Till every Subject turns 4 King. E 
The conquer d Gods ſhall mabe us Legs, 
Intreating they may (ip the Dregs. 

Thus will we tipple till the World 


Inta Oblivion is hurPd : 


And when we feel old Age does come, 


Well poſt into Elyſium, 


And there our chiefeſt Foys ſhall be 3 
To think of paſt ice, 4 Sq 


Having prov'd every Subject js 4 


King in his Drink, it remains that J 
prove the ſame of every wiſe Man. 
This Poſition flow'd from Zeno's 
School too, and the Sophies of the 
Stoa (quorum p iuuaræ Wavuara, 
whoſe Words found like Wonders 
and Oracles ) That every wiſe man 
is not only a free man, but a free 
Prince, a King, This Doctrine 
hath paſs'd current thro. many 
Hands and Pens. 2: recte faciet, 
non gui dominatur, erit Rex, ſaith, 
Auſonius in his Monyyllables + He 


that doch well 3s 4 King, cho he 


be not a King; and Rex eſt qui 
Poſuit metus, &c. ſaich Seneca in 
Thyeft, ie that hath ſubdu'dhis 
Fears and Perturbations, deſerves 
the Crown. Regnum (ty Diadema 
deferes, &c. Reach him the 
Crown and Scepter, ſaich Horace, 
and let him reign, in whom no 


bac Covetouſneſs reigns. But 


this Kingdom, we ſpeak of, is an 


of Man ; Mens bona regnum poſ- 
ſidet, My Mind, faith che Poet, 
to mea Kingdom is; 


[of nan one, ſeared: in the mind 


But tis a Kingdim wanting Form and Matter, 
Juſt like the Moonſhine in the' Vater. "0 


Every Body Natural is a 5 
bolitick, or a little Commonwealth, 
where Reaſon commands in chiet, 
and the Paſſims (like dutiful Sub- 
. jets) obey her Check and Con- 
troul. And tho the Territories 
of this little Republick ſeem but 
ſmall and narrow, being bounded 
within the Circuit of Man's 
Breaſt, yet the Command and 
Royalty is great. Imperare ſibi 
maximum eſt imperium, ſaith' Se- 
nect, Eyiſt. 113, he that can 
command himſe!t may command 

far and wide, yea farther 


| Moon for his Creſt; or 

the + other that wears + King of 
the Sun for his Helmet, Spain. 
Latins regnes auidum | 
domando Spiritum, quam ſi Lybiam 
remotis Gadibus jungas, & uterq; 
Pengs ſervit uni ; As 

the Lyrick || Pact hath Car. lib. 
divinely ſang. - 2.“ 04.2. 
This Doctrine is quadrate to 


that Saying in the Holy Scripture, 


Rev. i. 16. That Chriſt hath 
made us Kings and Priefts unto 
God his Father; which being un- 
derſtood in a moral and not 4 
literal ſenſe, doth aptly concur 


* Turk. than Vile that wears _ 


with 


with chis Maxim of the Stoicks : 
As 1 have obſerv'd a great Har- 
mony and Conformity 1n many 
points both of Doctrine and Diſ- 
cipline, between the Chriſtians 
and the Stoicks; and if Axiſſot le 
was Chriſt's Præcurſor in natura- 
libus, as the Divines of Collen af- 
firm'd, I may as boldly affirm, 
and demonſtrate it too, that Ze- 


curſors in moralibus , whoſe Teach- 
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neſs of thoſe Times, and (diſpel 
th&r Ignorance ; creating a glim- 
ering Light, like the Dawn be- 

fore rhe Sunriſing, and preparing 
the way for the Light which en. 
lightneth every Man that cometh 
into the World. Tho St. Pars (that 
bright Phoſphorus) did it in a 
higher degree and meaſure, yet 
theſe had a ſhare in it, and ſea- 
fon'd their Minds with previous 
Diſpoſitions to receive the lively 


m and his Succeſſors were his Præ- 


ing did enlighten much the Dark- 


— 


Oracles of Chriſt and his Preachers, 


3 


Parador 


That the Imagination is 


$ Health is a natural Diſpo- 
ſition fit for performing the 
ſeveral Operations of the Bodyꝰs 
Organs, and conſiſting in the due 
Lemper of the ſimilar Parts, the 
Symmetry of the arganical, and 
the Union of both together; ſo 
a Diſeaſe is a Diſpoſition contra- 
ry to Nature, hindering the ſame 
Functions by deſtroying the Tem- 
perament of the firft Qualities, 
the Proportion and laudable Con- 
formation of, the Organs, and the 
Union of both; whence ariſe; 
three ſorts of Diſeaſes, viz. In- 
temperies, ill Conformation, and 
Solution of Continuity. Now 
the Queſtion is, Whether rhe. I. 
magination can of it ſelt hinder 
the ordinary Functions of the ſi- 
milar Parts, by deſtroying the 
Harmony and Temper ot the. 
four firſt Qualicies, which is the 
Principle of their Actions; as 
alſo thoſe of the Organical Parts, 


A 


ce — 


D 
able to produce Diſeaſes. 


tion of theſe Parts, and the Acti- 
on of both by the Liflalucion and 
Divorce of chem aſunder. Diſ- 
eaſes of bare Intemperature, 
which is either ſimple or with 
matter, the Imagination may pro- 
duce by moving the Spirits and 
Humors, which it hath power to 
do. For the Spirits being aerious 
and naturally very hot, when they 
are ſent by a ſtrong Imagination 
into ſome part, they may ſo heat 
it as by the exceſs of their Heat 
to deſtroy the Temper of ſuch 
part; as Anger ſometimes heats 
the Body into a Fever. And as 
the too great Concoutſyy of theſe 
Spirits makes hot Intemperatures, 
ſo their Abſence from other parts 
cauſes cold Diſeaſes 3 as. Crudities 
"and. Indigeſtions, familiar to ſuch 
as addict themſelves to Study and 
Meditation after Meat; the Spi- 
tits which ſhould ſerve for Con- 
coction being earry'd from the 
Stomach to the Brain. In like 


dy changing the natural Figure, 
Magnitude, Number and Situa- 


manner che Imagination having 
OS domi- 


CE _ EY * > 
— 
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"Tis the Charm of all Griek both 
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dominion cver the Humors,which| Conformation in another Body 
it moves by Mediation of _ the|than irs own (as that of an In- 
Spirits; as Joy, Shame, and An- fant, whoſe Marks and Deſectz 


ger bring Blood and Heat into the| wherewith he is born, are Effects 
Face and outward Parts, and Fear|of his Mother's Fancy) much 


and Sadneſs give them a contrary | more may it cauſe the ſame Diſ- 


Motion; it appears that ic hath | order in its own Body, where. 
power to produce Maladies of | unto it is more nearly conjoin'd, 
Intemperies with Matter, by the | Wherefore, fince it can deſtroy 
Fluxion or Congeſtion of the Hu- the Temper of the Similar Parts 
mors into ſome Part, and out of and the Harmony of the Organs, 
their natural Seat. But if the ſ it may alſo cauſe Diſeaſes. 

Fancy can diſorder the Work of | 


2 A. ———_—_—ﬀ—}_@__ 8 — OS 


— 


Paradox CXXX. 


We ought to bate Sleep, and (were it poſſible) live 
: always awake. 


calls King of Gods and Men) i 


EFORE I prove this Pa- 
ſo ſweet, that not to be of its 


radox, I ſhall firſt own the 
Empire of Sleep (whom Orpheus 


ture. 


Iis ſoft Repoſe without an Air of Breath | 
Dwells here, and a dumb Quiet next to Death. 


for the Liberty of the Soul; be 
of Body and Mind, and . was] cauſe it makes. both the Maſter 
given to Man not only for the 


Refreſhment of both, but chiefly! Rich equal. 


* is 4 God too proud to wait in Palaces, 
yet ſo humble too as not to ſeorn 
| The meaneſt Country Cottages: 
Hu Poppy grows among the Corn. 
| The Halcyon * 19 5 build his Neſt 
In any ſtor reaſt. * {5s | | 
*T is not —_ that he does find 4 
Clouds and Darkneſs in the Mind, 
*Tis not enough, he muſt find Quiet too. 
In vain, thou drowſy God, I thee invoke 
For thou, who doſt from Fumes ariſe, 
Thou, who Man's Soul doſt overſhade, 
With a thick Cloud by Vapours made, 


Co} 


party is to be an Enemy to Na- 


and the Slave, the Poor and the 
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Canſt have no pow'r to ſhut his Eyes, 

Or Paſſage of his Spirits to choak, | 
Whoſe Flame's ſo pure, that it ſends up no Smoke, 
Thou who doſt Men, as Nights to Colours do, 7 

Bring all to an Equality: 

Come, thou juſt God, and equal me 

Awhile to my diſdainful ſhe: 
In that condition let me lie, 
Till Love does the Fauour ſhew : 
Love equals all a better way than thou. 
Thou never more ſhalt be invok'd by me- 
Watchful as Spirits and Gods T' prove, 
Let her but Grant, and then will 
Thee and thy Kinſman Death defy : 
For betwixt #hee and them that love, 
| Never will an Agreement be, 
Thou ſcorn'ſt th' Unhappy, and the Happy thee, 


Again, Sleep is a ſign of Health 
in young People, and cauſes a 
good Conſtitution of Brain, 
ſtrengthning the ſame, and ren- 
dring all the Functions of the 
Mind more vigorous ; whence 
came the Saying, That the Night 
gives Counſels, becauſe then the 
Mind 1s freed from the Tyranny 


of the Senſes, it reaſons more ſo- 


lidly, and its Operations are ſo 
much the more perfect, as they 
are more independent on Mat- 
ter: and *twas during the Repoſe 
of Sleep that moſt of the Exta- 
ſies and Prophetical Viſions hap- 
pen d to the Saints. Moreover, 
frequent Sleep is a ſign of a very 
Good Nature: For being conci- 
liated only by the Benignity of a 
Temper moderately hot and 
moiſt, che ſanguine and phleg- 
matick, whoſe Humour is moſt 
agreeable, are more inclin'd there- 


unto than the bilious and melan- 


choly, in regard of their Heat 
aud Dryneſs, which reſolve and 
diſſipate the animal Spirits, as a 
vaporous Humidity hinders their 
Effuſion, by the Obſtruction 


which'ir cauſeth in the Original 
of the Nerves; or, which is 
moſt probable, becauſe tlie Clouds 


of thoſe Vapours occupying the 


Ventricles of the Brain, by their 
Humidity moiſten and relax the 
animal Spirits, which remain im- 


movable till they be deliver'd . 


from the Importunity of thoſe 
Vapours ; which moreover more 
eaſily aſcending, when the Body 


is at reſt, it happens that Sleep 


is frequently caus'd, not only by 
Watchings, Cares, Labour, Bath- 
ing, Heat, and other things which 
diſſipate the Spirits, bur alſo by 
Sounds, gentle Murmurs of Wa- 
ter, Frictions and Motions, Si- 
lence and Darkneſs; unleſs we 
had rather ſay, that the animal 
Spirits being moſt ſubtil and lu- 
minous Bodies, retire inwards 
during the DarknMs which is con- 
trary to them. . = 

But notwithſtanding what I 


have here granted in behalf of 
Sleep, yer ſtill I aſſert that Sleep 


being not only a Deprivation, but 


a total Privation of Actions, ſince 


a Thing exiſts bur ſo far — ir 


7 
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acts; at the ſame proportion that 
we love cur own Being, we ought 
to hate Sleep, and (were it poſſi- 


bie) live always awabe. The 
great George Caſlriot, the Scourge 


Spott. 

of the Turks, never ſlept more 
than to hours; and the Poets 
had reaſon to term Sleep, The 
Image of Death, which the Scrip- 
cure alſo expreſſes by Sleeping. 


Somnus, the humble God that. dwells 
In Cottages and ſmoaky Cells, 


And tho he fears no Princes Frown, 


Hates gilded Roofs and Beds of Down; 8 


Flies from the Circle of a Crown. 


Nature alas ! wh art thou 


ſo 


Oblig d unto thy greateſt Foe 2? 


Sleep, that is thy beſt Repaſt 
| Tet of Death it bears a Taſte, 
And both are the ſame thing at laſt. 


As therefore Death is to be 
avoided as much as poſſible, ſo 
alſo ought Sleep; were it not that 
both of them being inevitable 
Evils, all we can do is to keep as 
far off them, and ſuffer our ſelves 
to be led as little to them, as 


5 


Birds, as partaking more of the 


Nature of Heaven, lleep leſs 


than four- focted Beaſts. A Child, 
ſo long as it approaches a beſtial 


Life in its Mother's Belly, and 
for the firſt years, ſleeps more 


than when 'tis grown to Man- 


may be. The Poets themſelves hood; and being again become 
ſeem willing co imprint in us a; by Age a Child, ſleeps more than 


Horror of Sleep, when they leien 


it the Son of Hell or Erebus, and 
Night, the Brother of Death, the 
Father of Morpheus, and that his 
Palace was amidſt the Darkneſs 
of the Cimmerians, Moreover, 
the moſt imperfect Animals ſleep 
more than others, which is the 
reaſon Zoophytes, or Plant-Ani- 
mals, as the Sponge, Coral, and 
Oiſters, ſleep continually ; Snails, 
and ſome Flies, three or four 
months; Bears, longer than other 
Animals; and amongſt theſe, 


formerly, till he comes to the 


laſt Sleep of Death, which re- 
duces im to nothing. 


Phleg 
matick Perſons, Drunkards, and 
Blockheads, ſleep more than 
ſober and witty Perſons. For 
weare no more to refer to the 
Abuſe of theſe Times in ſleep- 
ing very much, than to other 
Vices of the Age; amongſt the 
reſt Idleneſs, Eating and Drink- 
ing, wherein there is none ſober 
at this day but exceed their juſt 
meaſure, 


; Para- 


Py 


| N you told us not 
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Paradox CXXXI. 
They that wed for Mony are but Half. marry d. 


S wretched, vain, and indiſcreet, 
Thoſe Weddings I deplore, 
Whoſe bartering Friends in Counſel meet, 

Io half-join in a Wedding-Sheer 


Some miſerable Pair that never met before. 


Poor Loye of no account 
Tho ne'er ſo fix'd and 


muſt be, 
true, 


No Merit but in Gold they ſee; 
So Portion and Eſtate agree, 
No matter what the Bride and Bridegroom do. 


Curſt may all covetous Husbands be, 
+ That wed with ſuch Deſign, 
And curſt they are; for while they ply 


Their Wealth, ſome Lover by 


the by 


Views the Half- Match, and digs the richer Mine: 


\ 


i. dt 
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Proving that Witches can, and yet cannot raiſe the Dead. 


To the Athenian Society, 


long ſince that you had in 
the Preſs a Paradoxical Project, 
wherein you intended to defend 
Two Thouſand Paradoxzes (or 
nice Theſes) that ſeem'd ſtrange 
and contrary to the common Opi- 


mon; now pray, Gentlemen, let 


an Anſwer to 2 Paradoxical Que- 

be one of em. We 
read, 1 Sam. 28.41. The Woman 
ſaid, Whom ſhall T bring up to thee 2 
fle ſaid, Samuel, c. But Rom. 
4. 17. dis there ſaid, God raiſeth 


© Is there any Deity in 
© Witches? Why is it the 1n- 
© communicable Property of God 


g which can be given to no other, 
C 


to raiſe the Dead, and yet a 
Witch of Endor ſhall have this 
< privilege to raiſe a dead Body 
cat her pleaſure? How can this 
© Paradox be reconcil'd ? 

Anſw. 1. A vaniſhing Spectrum 
in ſhape of a living Body is one 
thing: The true natural Body of a 
Man or Woman, is another. 

2. To take up a bare Body only, 
being a dead Carcaſe, is one thing : 


the Dead. Now my Paradoxi- 
cl Queſtion f this: 


| But to animate and make à living 
ee im Bog 
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Body of it, as before, that's another, [ching but this, that the Devil 5; 
The firſt of theſe Diſtinctions] a Deceiver, and can uſe Language 
moſt Men reſolve themſelves in, | of all faſhions to make us believe 
about this raiſing of Samuel, ſup- Lies. 
poſing it to be nothing elſe but a] But how then are the Saints 
mere cozening of Saul's ſight, | Bodies kept, that the evil one 
ſeeming to 25 that which indeed | toucheth them not? Arſw. He 
was not either real or ſubſtantial. ſhall nor, to hurt them. This 
Neither is the latter improbable, whole Frame of theirs God fo 
that it might be the very Body [preſerves, that Satan hath no 
of Samuel, that. was bury'd a power to diminiſh a Hair, or 
little before. The Reaſon and] ſhatter a Bone, but muſt lay it 
Ground of whoſe Opinion is from where he had it. Then let this 
the Body of loſes. Why ſhould | Paradoxical Queſtion iſſue in this 
the Devil ſo earneſtly contend Prayer. - 
| Jul and righteous art thou, 0 


with the Angel about it (for it 
is believ d er Diſputation was Lord, in all thy Works, eſpe. 
cially in thy Executions on ſuch 


not ſo much about the Holineſs 

of the Body, a: the hiding of ir) have ſought by the Devil's Help ti 
where the Angels had hid it? or|raiſe the Dead; this only haſt thy 
why they ſhould? Otherwiſe they { permitted, to bring Death on them- 
might have as well diſputed-abour]/e/ves. Wicked Men, O Lord, 
have one who can bring them ti 


his Soul as his Body. But here is 
Death, but not raiſe them from 


Body only mention'd, for that 
was it which the Devil drove at, Death; this alone is thy Privilege 


to have made uſe of, with the 
beſt Inventions his Art could do, 
to have erected it by ſome of his 


to bring us from Death. O bleſſed 
be thy glorious Name for pre 
ſerving us as well in Death a in 


Life, that no evil Spirit hath 
power to difturb us, ſave only t 
delude others with that which i 
but a jeign'd Diſturbance. Lord! 
let there never ſuch Weakneſy befal 
my Faith, as once to believe there 
is any Power in Devils or Witches 
to hurt me, tho enough, by thy Per- 
miſſion, to hurt their own Folbu- 


ſpiritual Engines, mantled it 

wich his former or ſome other 

Garment like it, counterfeited a 
Voice ſpeaking thro the Palate of 

this dead Body ; whereby (it he 

could have brought it to pals) 

the People ſnould have cry'd our, 

Here is Moſes riſen again from the 

Dead / Enough to have carry'd |; 
them all away from believing in ers. If at any time theſe Magi- 

Chriſt, and have overthrown their | cians of Egypt Yaiſe the dead body 

Faith in the true Saviour; the of a Stick into the Life of a Ser- 

only thing which the Devil works pent, let there not be wanting at 

for. And if ir were poſſible for |} Aaron's Rod to devour them, 
the Body of Moſes to have been that brazen : Serpent to prevent 
rais'd, why not Samuel's? As |them in all their Deſigns of hurting 
tor the Words that Samuel ſeem'd him who truſts only in thee, to bt 
to have ſpoken about diſturbing |preſerv'd from them againſt the gu 
of him, Cc. no Argument can |r ious Appearance of Chriſt for th! 
be drawn from that to prove any Reſurre&ion ej the Dead in that dq. 
* N JIacadot 
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| Parador CXXXIII. 
In Praiſe of a Fickle Lover. 


Tho Beauty every hour you fee ; 
Paſs no farther than Deſire, | | | 
If you'll truly happy be. | | x | 
Every day freſh Objects view, _ | , | 
And forall have Complaiſance; z 
Search all places ſtill for new, 
And to all make ſome Advance: : 
For where Wit and Youth agree, 5 
) There's no Life like ws gg ICS 
Laura's Heart you may receive, Pe 
F And to morrow Julia's priſe 
, Take what young Diana gives, 
! | Piry Lucia when ſhe dies: 1 
— 5 
ö 
0 
1 


| By T Love no more your Heart inſpire, _ 5 
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Portia's Face you muſt admire, 
And to Clorin's Shape ſubmit 

Phillis Dancing gives you Fire, 
Celia's Softneſs, Claras Wit: 


e Thus all at once you may purſue, 

1 Tis too little to love tWo. 

, The powerful ſmiling God of Hearts 
n So much Tenderneſs imparts, 

h You muſt upon his Altars lay 

= = A thouſand Offerings every day: 

js And fo ſoft is kind Deſire; 

[ Oh! ſo charming is the Fire, | 
l That if nice Adraſte ſcorns, | 

e Gentler Ariadne burns. 
7 Still another keep in play, 

h (If one refuſe) and fay you nay. 
; Ceaſe therefore to diſturb your Hours, 
1 For having two Deſires, 

ly A Heart can manage two Amours, 
* And burn with ſeveral Fires: 


IN 
or 
it 
ng 
he 
1 
* 
9. 
1 


The Day has Hours enough in ſtore, 
To viſir (Wo, or half a ſcore. 


Mm 2 


Nan 80D Nature's Defects vo- 
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That a Wiſe Man may live 


I Wonder not that Man ſhould 
be fo miſerable, ſince he him- 
ſelf is a Conſpirator againſt his 
own Felicity; ſince he makes Va- 
nity of augmenting Nature's De- 


fects, ſince he takes pride in his 


own Miſeries, and employs all 
her Benefits to make himſelf un- 
happy or guilry. Thoſe that 
have exercis'd their Eloquence 
in deciphering corrupted Nature, 
thought it ſufficient ro be the 
Sons of Adam to render us dil- 
obedient, that che Sin of that 
firſt Revolrer againſt his God, 
was the Spring of all our Evils. 
Altho che Authors of this. 
Doctrine be co me very venerable, 
aud tho the Opinion which they 
maintain be approv d by all Chri- | 
ſtians ; nevertheleſs, I perſuade 
my felt that they will not abſo- 


without Anger, Hatred, &c. 


Reports, they act but by their 


for reaſonable that hath many 
Approbators, and not that where. 
in Truth moſt conſiſteth. Like. 
wiſe they who have made ſo 
many Invectives againſt the Sin 
of our firſt Father, have almoſt 
deprav'd the whole Stock of 
Mankind, by endeavouring to 
explain the moſt difficult Princi- 
pie of our Religion ; and have 
taught them undeſignedly to juſti- 
ty their Defects, and to form Ex- 
cuſes for their Leudneſs. 

When choſe famous Men thar 
laid the Foundation of Rome's 
Empire would inſtruct their Sub- 
jects by their Precepts, or re- 
torm them by their Laws, they 
rather diforder'd than ſettled 
them; they taught them Crimes 
of which before they were igno- 


lutely deny to allow me, that 
we derive not all our Deſects 
from his Crime, that we may as 
well bewail the Perſections which 


we itill retain as thoſe we have 


loft, and that we find orderly, 


Motions in our Bodies which are 
rather Arguments of the Excel- 
lency of the Soul, than che De- 
fection of Nature. Some Men 
would be innocent, if Heaven 
had not honour'd them with Fa- 
vours; their rare Qualities occa- 
ſion their M iſery; they are poor 
becauſe they are too rich. 

To augment their own Miſeries 


untary Errors, they take counſel 
from the Noiſe of the People, 
they regulate their Lives by _ 


rant, and they made many guilty 
Perſons in deſigning to keep Men 
innocent, Parricides, ſays Sene- 
ca, firſt began in Rome by the 
Prohibition thereof; the Puniſh- 
ment threaten'd ro thoſe that 
ſhould be found ſo monſtrous, in- 
ſpir'd them with Cruelty ; Men 
became Barbarians when they 
were forbidden ro be inhuman, 
and they fear'd not to murder 
them from whom they had re- 
ceiv'd Life, after the Law had 
inform'd them that ſuch a S'n 
might be committed. So that 
thoſe Men muſt be Enemies to 
Narure who throw all their 


' Faults upon her Infirmities; and 


we muſt deny that we often 
| employ 


Example; and they approve all 
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employ our Perfe&ions to pro- 


cure our own Unhappineſs. This 


Truth appears evidently in the 
Subject of this Paradox. We 
render Paſſions, which are but 
the pure Effects of Opinion and 
the Will, to be the Productions 
of Nature; we fancy that they 
are born wich us, and we con- 
clude from our Weakneſs, that 
a wiſe Man cannot defend him- 
ſelf from them but by a Miracle. 
In fine, we deem all things diffi- 
cult which we fear to underrake ; 
and judging of orher mens 
Strengch by our own, we take 
all for Impoſſibilities which we 
our ſelves cannot perform. 
Ariſtotle, Father of the Aca- 
demia, is not more virtuous than 
Epicurus, tho he ſeem more rea- 
ſonable; for he moderates the 


Violence of mens Inclinations to 
render their Conduct eaſy, and 
allowing them ordinary Diſtem- 
pers, he hath taught them that 
they cannot be healthy unleſs 
they have Infirmities, that they 
cannot become liberal without 
Covetouſneſs, that to be valiant 
they muſt have the help of Am- 
bition, and that Virtue would be 
of no uſe to them, if they had | 
not Paſſtons to execute what ſhe 
projects. This Opinion ſeems ſo 
little generous to Zeno's Diſci- 
ples, that they cannot forbear vi- 
gorouſly ro oppoſe it; and Sene- 
ca has condemn'd ir for ſo un- 
reaſonable a Tenet, that he thinks 


he pleads Virtue's Cauſedo often 
as he is engag'd in the Combat. | 
Where, replies he, is the Free- 
dom of the wiſe Man, if he may 


not act but by the Intermediation 
of his Paſſions ? if he be oblig'd 
to fly to their Counſels, and if 
he muſt borrow of them all the 


Forms of his Government ? 


Ir avails not his Adverſaries to 


fly to Nature's Imperfections for 


a Reply, and to ſay that Reaſon - 
is become blind and weak, fince 


ſhe ſuffer'd herſelf ro be ſedu d 
by the Serpent. This Reply, cher 
true, proves nothing in'Morality's 
and whatſoever Foundations they 
draw from Divines ro ſupport ir, 
yer muſt rhey confeſs that ir 
makes not ſo much for Reafon as 
for Faith; For again, faith «this 
wiſe Roman, if Reaſon be not 
ſtrong enough ro hinder Paſſions 
from making Excurſions into her 
Dominions, how will they have 
her to keep them in order when 
they have enter'd her Territo- / 


ries? If ſhe fink under their 


Violence when ſhe is diſpos'd to 
expect them, how ſhall ſhe be 
able to give them Laws when ſhe 
is become their Captive? We 
muſt then infer either that 2 
wife Man may prevent their Af- 
ſaults, or that he cannot moderate 
their inclinations, | | 
Tranquillity is one of the Qua- 
lifications of a wiſe Man; Men 
cannot rob him of it till he 
change his Condition, and he 


may boaſt of Happineſs ſo long 


as he preſerves it: but Paſſions 
violently bereave him of it in 
every of their Aſſaults, and he 
ceaſeth to be his own when he 
has any thing of Diſpute with 
8 
For be they never ſo well ma- 
derated, they ceaſe not to diſtui b 
his Quiet, they throw Diſſenſion 
among the Parties that compoſe 
it, and they fo much occupy his 
Mind, that nothing is left him but 
a weak and langmſhing Liberty. 
The Peripatetichs are not ſo juſt 
as to abate him any of his Evils 
M3 2: "ay 


—_— 


. fires and Hopes, but they muſt 


dience is yet to ſeeæ; and which 


Tove, and the Surprizals of An- 


for the Elevation of his Gran- 
deur: They render him ſubject 
to all the Maladies of the Soul, 
they allot him all Paſſions to van- 
| 716 ns And without con- 
idering that many times one vio- 
lent Evil is preferable to a multi- 
tude of waſting Diſeaſes, they 
will chat he have Fear, but it 
muſt be moderated ; that he be 
ſpur'd by Ambition, but it muſt 
be reſtrain'd ; that he form De- 


be limited, Cc. 

Virtue! is ſo delicate in this 
point, that ſhe could never yet 
ſuffer Paſfions to be aſſign d her 
for Companions, as ſhe knous that 
they hold Intelligence wich Vice; 
The rejects all their proffer'd Ser- 
vices, ſhe believes that he un- 
juſtly triumphs who owes Victory 
to any ching but his Valour ; that 
he is unworthy the Name of Con- 
queror, if he may be reproach'd 
that in the Combat he mixt Cow- 
ardice with his Courage, and did 
not overtlirow. his Enemy, but 
becauſe he was ſomewhat feartu) 
and imprudent. | 

Truly what Art ſoever hath 
been us d by human Prudence ro 
allay their Fury, the method of 
reducing them to Reaſon's Obe- 


way ſoever they be conſider d, 
it wants Dexterity to ſubject them 
to her Empire. 

But to return to my matter; 
if Paſſions be inevitable, and if 
all our Prudence be roo weak to 


prevent the Aſſaults of Fear, the 


Attacks of Grief, the Snares of 


ger upon our Will, who can af- 
ſure himſelf of ſtaying their Ca- 
rier, and of obliging them that 
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leave, to proceed no farther 
than we ſhall direct? One of 
theſe wo Extremes muſt be cho- 
ſen, either to ſtifle them in the 
Cradle, or reſolve to become 
their Slaves. | 

What I have ſaid of Deſire 
and Fear may be apply'd to all 
our Paſſions , and as they arm 
withour our Command, and the 
Objects that ſupport them depend 
nor on us, it muſt be conteſs'd 
that it's not in our power to 
bring them to Reaſon, to mode- 
rate their Fury, or hinder their 
running into exceſs, It's a ſort 
of folly co think that we have an 
Enemy at our command whoſe 
Inſoſence we may ſuppreſs, and 
to imagine that that Governour 
is able to keep Rebels in awe, 
who was not prudent enough to 
prevent their taking up of Arms, 
coming into the Field, and form- 
ing an Army to offer him open 
Battel. | 

Altho this Arguing be bold, 
yet it 1s unanſwerable even in 
Ariſtatle's Opinion; and they that 
would enervate it muſt have re- 
courſe ro their own Weaknefles 
to leſſen its Force. They ſay it 
is very difficult for a Man to 
gain ſo abſolute a Power over 
himſelf, as to command all his 
Inclinations; to ſee beautiful 
Faces, and to be inſenſible of 
Love, to look upon a threatning 
Evil, and not to fear irs arrival. 
Such Fiyours are only beſtowd 
upon beatify'd Perſons ; we muſt 
ve ſeparated from human Com- 
merce to obtain them, and we 
muſt mount the Heavenly Man- 
ſions to conſider the Glories of 
this World with Indifference, and 
to behold all the Revolutions that 


prepare for Battel without our 


are wrought in it without diſtur- 


Foundation of the contrary Opi- 


attempted any thing but what his 


demia oppos d to his Undertak- 


which diſtinguiſheth us from o- 


had in deriſion all thoſe pleaſant 
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If this Objection be the chief 


nion, yet it is not very ſtrong 
but in ſnew; it reproves our Prac- 
tice, but diminiſbeth nothing of our 
Ability; it declares the Faults of 
Fools, and hides the Perfections 
of Wiſc Men; and without ſur- 
veying Man's Nature, it excuſes 
his Sordidneſs, and conſiders not 
his Advantages. Man is natu- 
rally generous, he hath not yet 


Induſtry hath overcome; and all 
choſe Difficulties which the Aca- 


ings, have only ſerv'd to aug- 
ment his Glory, and admire his 
Courage. 

The moſt wild and ſavage Paf- 
ſions have yielded to his Power; 
and all that Fury where with they 
were animated, could not hinder 
his conſtraining them to the Obe- 
dience of his Laws. Some Hu- 
mouriſts have refrain'd Smiling; 
and purſuing their Reſolution, 
have baniſh'd from their [Counte- 
nance that pleaſant Property 


ther Creatures. Temperance hath 
taught others to ſuppreſs their 
Appetites, and hath ſo much 
forc'd their own Inclinations as 
never to taſte Wine. Some have 
defended themſelves againſt the 
violent Aſſaults of Love, have 


Faces that have made ſo many 
Idolaters in the World ; and 
have ſo much conquer'd them- 
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undertaken any thing which he 


brought not to Perſection; Dif- 
ficulties have diſcover d his 
Strength, and we have ſeen no- 
thing fo irkſom which he hath 
not ſurmounted, when he join d 
Perſeverance to his Courage. 

The Labours then which he 
ought ro employ ro gain this 
Perfection, ought no o divert 
him from ſo glorious a Deſign; and 
without hunting for many Rea- 
ſons to prompt him to it, it will 
ſuffice that he reflect upon his 
own Life, co be taught that it is 
as eaſy to conquer, as to mode- 
rate his Paſſions. The greater 
part of his Actions are real Pu- 
niſnments, all that he does is 
mix d with Diſquiet; and I know 
not but it might be more eaſy tor 
him to live without Paſſions, than 
to act what he daily performs. 
For what is more delighrtul than 
a virtuous Vacation, and what is 
more toilſom than Anger? What 
is more tranquil than Clemency, 
and what more turmoiling than 
Cruelty? Continence begets Con- 
tent, but Luſt is unſatiable. 

In fine, Virtue is treatable with 
Satisfaction, but Paſſions are not 
converſable withaut hazard of 
Conſcience, Reſt, or Liberty. 


From all theſe things it's not diffi- 


cult to conclude, that a Wiſe 
Man may be without Anger, En- 
vy, Hatred, (c. ſince they are 
not natural to him, fince Senſe 
and Opinion are their Springs, 
ſince their Services are dangerous, 


ſelves as to become Maſters of a 
Paſſion that hath all Men for 


Slaves. In fine, Man # abſolute 
in bis. Government, he hath not 


Mm 4 


and that he cannot emp!'y them 
in his Neceſſities, without injury 


— 


| to his Liberty or Courage. 


Para- 
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Paradox 
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The Author Rbimes in bis Sleep. 


OME look upon me, as one rude, 


—_—_— erring in my Altitude; 
For a 


ve Atlas Shoulders I 
Am plac'd, and all the World do eye: 
When I took form, rhe earthly Sign 
Of Scorpio in's Aſcent did ſhine, 
Juſt in the Planetary Hour 
Of Saturn (who doth ever lowre) 
I view'd the Light; it much doth win me, EOS 
I have part of that Planet in me. 


No way facetious am I 


To toyiſn Mirth or Jollity, 


Let in one Dream I can 


compoſe 


A Comedy in Verſe or Proſe; 
Behold: the Action, apprehend 
The Jeſt, and the quaint Plot commend, 
And ſo much of the Senſe partake, 
As ſerves to laugh my ſelf awake. 


— 
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In Praiſe of Weeping ;, or a Paradox proving that Tears 
are more diverting and fitter to nouriſh Affection than 


Singing. 


HAT fair God, who for 
his being the moſt benefi- 
. Cial to the World, might above 
all other excuſe the Idolatry of 
blind Gentiliſm, becoming ena- 
mour'd of a young Maiden, de- 
ſcended from the Throne of the 
Gods, to try whether that Divi- 
nity, which had been able to ob- 
rain the Adoration of the Uni- 
verſe, could gain an amorous Af- 
fection in the Heart of a Virgin. 
He purſu'd, implor'd, tempted; 

5 | 


but ſhe conſpiring with Nature, 
was tranſmuted into a Laurel, 
either to triumph over his Power, 
or to ſnew that the Reſolutions of 
Women many times do not par- 
ticipate of the Inſtability of the 
Female Sex. | 

Miſerable Apollo truly thon 
mighreſt rather have thought to 
have found, even amongſt the 
Rocks, a Heart that ſhould have 


than amongſt Hearts a Stone that 
would 


been mollify'd at thy Requeſts, 


would not relent for all thy 

ayers. How much he was aſto- 
piſh'd, every one may gueſs, A 
certain Poet writes that immedi- 
ately that God was ſeen to weep, 
who otherwhile was ever wont 
to ſing. And who knows? per- 
haps he wonld try, ſince his cruel 
Daphne already, as Woman, did 
not accept his Singing, whether 
25 a Tree ſhe would love his 
Tears, which he pour'd on her, 
from thoſe rwo weeping Foun- 
tains of his Eyes. | 

This Fable, courreous Reader, 
gives an occafion to doubt, whe- 
ther Singing or Weeping are the 
moſt potent Inſtruments in a fair 
Face to caprivate a Hearr: and 
from hence ariſes matter of Con- 
tention berwixt theſe two; the 
fair Weeper, and the fair Singer. 
Nor would the Deciſion of their | 
Diſcord be ſo eaſy to end, had 
they not equally agreed to refer 
it to your Sentence, in whom 
they are confident to find roge- 
ther both the Judgment of Paris 
and the Integrity of Ariſtides. 

The Tears vaunt to be the 
more powerful, as having even 
Apollo's Deciſion already in their 
favour ; ſince after he ſaw his 
Deareſt converted into a Tree, 
he laid aſide his Mufick, and 
makes trial of his Tears, as if he 
thought them even ſo potent, as 
to 8 the very Trees there- 
Wirth. 
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Confider, Reader, that all 
Tears are the Offspring of the 
Eyes, the pretty Siſters of the 
Sight, taught and inſtructed in 
thoſe Schools of animated Bright- 
neſs, where they profeſs no other 
Doctrine but to enamour. Let 
Singing therefore yield its Pre- 
tences, which proceeding from 
the Mouth, 1s as much inferior 
ro Weeping, both in Power and 
Efficacy, as the Tears are ſupe- 
rior in the Sublimity of their 
Birth, and Nobleneſs of their 
Progenitors. „ 

Nature has conſign'd our Tears 
to no others Cuftody but the 
Heart; nor would ſhe have their 
Pomp and Glory appear in any 
other place but in the Eyes, as 
if ſhe eſteem d them worthy to 
have thoſe Kings of the Members 
for their Guardians, and the fair- 
eſt Part of the Body to be the 
Throne of their Majeſty. The 
Eyes were created to be the Mi- 
racles of Beauty, and the Tears 
to be the Miracles of the Eyes; 


and who is not aſtoniſh'd to be- 


hold them pouring forth ſuch 
Floods of Water from their 
Spheres or Element of Fire ? 
Theſe in our Sorrows ſerve us 
for Funeral Pomps and Mourn- 
ings, and in our Joys they ſo- 
lemnize our exceſſive Content - 
ment. *Twas this made Cowley 


ay, 


| 


i teach him a Receipt to make 
Words that weep, and Tears that ſpeak ; 
Tl teach him Sighs like thoſe in Death, 


At which the Soul goes out 


too with the Breath. 


Deareſt Tears which in all occa- |'twas for this reaſon that a Philo- 
ſions deſerve to be the Orna- [ſopher fell ſo in love with Tears, 


ments of the Face! Perhaps that he ſpent all his time 


con- 
ſtantly 


— :?:. K« - — —— 
- 


. which even makes Philoſophers 


Bmple Name of Pearls, do not 


uns, and within the very 


Neck, and theſe are reſerv'd by 
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in weeping: You wil 
never find any Maa fo in love 
with Singing as to judg ic 
worthy of his conrinual and vir- 
tuous Employment. Conſider 
therefore the Efficacy of Tears, 


epamour'd wich chem. 
They that call them by the 


fully expreſs their Dignity and 
Worth. Thoſe are generated by 
the Influence of the Sun, but at 
2 far diſtance from the Sun; and 
theſe by the Influence of two 
Sphere 
of thoſe Suns themſelves. Thoſe 
are nouriſh'd in the Water, and 
theſe in the midſt of Flames. 
Thoſe are made fit by Art ro 
adorn the Purity of a whiter 
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chem precious; and if they be ſoſt 
they may inform us thus much, 
char if one of thoſe being dif- 
folv'd by Cleopatra, had power 
to force Mark Anthony to confeſ 
his Heart was overcome, one of 
theſe liquify d even by che hands 
of Nature her ſelf, with greater 
power ſhall conſtrain as to ac. 
knowledg that our Affections are 
vanquiſh'd. 

Love, the great God of Wa, 
does ſtill invent new and various 
Stratagems to conquer and ſub- 
due our Hearts and Souls. Some- 
times he attempts ro overthrow 
us only with the Sounds of pre- 
cious Metals, ſometimes erech 
his Bridg upon the Baſe of our 
moſt inſtable Hopes, ſomerimes 
aſſaults us with the Sweetneſß 0 


Nature to enrich the Beauties of 
a roſy Cheek. Then let us cal! 


an inchanting Voice. This made 
Waller ſay, 9 


ile I liſten to thy Voice, 
Chloris! I feel my Life decay; 
That powerful Noife 
Calls my flitting Soul away. 
Oh! ſuppreſs the Magick Sound, 
Which deftroys without a Wound. 


Peace, Chloris! Peace / 
| That together you and I 


or ſinging die, | 


To Heaven may go: 


For all we know 


Of what the Bleſſed do above, 


Is chat they ſing, and that 


Bur alas, the fineſt Muſick. 
whether Vocal or Inſtrumental, is 
nothing if compar d to a fair 
weeping Face. Many times there 
are ſuch, who being ſtor d with 
Principles and Reſolutions of 
Chaſtity, will repel all choſe Aſ- 


faults and Trials, tho ſeconded 
and aſſiſted with many tempting 


Carefſes and other provoking Ar- 


they love. | 


rifices ; but when he befieges w 
with a Sea of Tears, there's 10 
Humanity can reſiſt him, none 
but ſuch as glory in their Inhu- 
manity : and we may well be 
lieve he will expugn that obdut 
Soul of its ſtrongeſt Forcrel 
when he comes rolling 

ſhowering in with ſuch Torre 
of overflowing Tears. 


Smit!s 
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Smiths do uſe to beſprinkle proper to nouriſh Affection chan 
their Coals with Water, which | Tears, ſince they are Milk, and 


being after blown upon, do burn 
wich the greater Ardour: And 
Love, being a Smith's Son, does 
ofren uſe his Father's Policy: 
For when he is reſolv'd to in- 
flame a Heart moſt, he firſt lets 
fall a ſoft ſhower of Tears to 
moiſten it, and after with deep 
Sighs blows it into a moſt con- 
ſuming Flame. % 

Even the Sun, to make his 
Beams become more hor and 
ſcorching, does ſeem to unite 
them together, and dart them 
thro a Cloud, which is no other 


than rarifyd Water; which be- 


ing condens'd, diſſolves and drops 
in Tears from Heaven again. 
There is nothing which com- 
municates more Vigour and Nou- 
riſhment to Plants than Heat con- 


join d with Moiſture, If then it 


be true, what ſome have ſaid, 
that Love is a Plant, we may tru- 
ly believe that nothing elſe is able 
to advance its Growth ſo much, 
as the Sunſhine of two fair Eyes, 
mix d with rhe ſoft ſhowers of 
their diſtilling Tears. NY 

The Globes of thoſe bright 
Suns, being inviron'd with Floods 
of Tears, can be eſteem'd nc 
other than artificial Fireballs 
which burn under the Water, 
and are the more ardent by reaſon 
of the Antiper iſtaſis. 

Excuſe me, Reader, if this 
Conceir ſeem ſtrange to you, that 
I ſhould fay, Tears are the Milk 
of the Eyes: and why muſt char 
be eſteem'd ſo unlikely, that 
thoſe Eyes ſnould flow with Milk, 
which do ſo often bring forth 
Love? And if you do grant this 
Capricio, give me leave to con- 
clude, that there is nothing more 


Love is ſtill a Child. 

If any one ſhould ask a Lover, 
they would return this Anſwer, 
that the Tears are no other than 
the Quinteſſence of the Soul di- 
ſtill'd chro thoſe Eyes, which pre- 
tend to teach us thereby, how 
liberal we ſnould be of Love to 
them, who do ſo prodigally waſte 
their Souls for us. 

Others have ſaid, that Tears 
are extracted from the pureſt 
Blood in the Heart; which may 
ſerve us for an Argument, thar if 
the Blood of Ceſar dead, had 
power to move the Souls of the 
Romans to a Mutiny, much more 
will theſe living Drops of the 
fair Weeper's Eyes, be able to 
ſtir up our Affections to Mutinies 
and Tumults. And if you fay, 
that this might be tumultuous, 
becauſe a Tyrant's, remember that 
Beauty likewiſe is no other than a 
Tyrant. . 

But to know whether the 
Power of Tears be greater than 
of Singing, conſider that theſe 
move by Nature only, and Sing- 
ing all by Art. | | 

I know you will not deny, but 
that a Spring, which caſts forth 
pure and murmuring Streams out - 
of its Rocky Boſom naturally, 
does flatter and delight our Sen- 
les more than thoſe magnificent 
ind ſtately Roman Fountains, tho 
choſe artificial Structures have no 
Stone in them, which is not 
worth a Treaſure. | 

A pure and unſophiſticated 
Beauty, how much more it does 
charm and captivate our Hearts, 
chan ſuch as are made handſome 
only by Art, your ſelves may 


* 
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Juds, who have ſo often yielded 
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to their commanding Sweetneſs. 
The Poets feign'd Cupid always 
naked, to ſhew us that a natural 
Beauty, naked of all falſe Cloth- 
ing Artiſice, does ſooneſt tempt, 
inſnare and wound the Soul: 
but if you reflect upon Singing, 

ou ſhall not find one Note which 


1s not artificial, nor hear one 
Sigh but what is ſeign'd; ſome 
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times it ſeems to languiſh in 1 


whining Paſſion, and tell fad 
Tales, then ſtrait turns into joy- 


its Paſſions, and cunningly chang- 
ing it ſelf into a hundred ſeveral 


ind if ic have any thing pleaſing 
in it, it muſt be ſomething only 
Hatural. 


Behold, and liſten, while the Fair 

Breaks in ſweet Sounds the willing Air; 

And with her own Breath fans the Fire, 
' Which her bright Eyes do firſt inſpire : 


What Reaſon can that Lowe 


controul, 


Which more than one way courts the Soul? 
So when a Flaſh of Lightning falls 

On our Abodes, the Danger calls 

For humane Aid, with hopes the Flame 
To conquer, tho from Heaven it *came : 
But if the Winds with that conſpire, 

Men ſtrive not, but deplore the Fire, 


Then how can the Soul poſſi- 
bly love that Singing, which glo- 
ries in its bewitching Fraud and 
Vaunts, that it obtains ReſpeR 
and Reverence only by a ſweet 
Nothingneſs ? | | 
Io expreſs the power of Sing- 
ing, ſays one, it is an Inchant- 
ment; but, Reader, if you will 
know how much Weeping pre- 
vails above it, remember that that 
Armida, who otherwhile tri- 
umph'd over the Martial Squa- 
drons by power of her Inchant- 
ments, was forc'd to make uſe of 
her Tears, to add more Vigour to 
thoſe very Inchantments. So 
that the Spirits and Furies them- 
ſelves are too weak ro reſiſt rhe 


Charms of a beauteous Weeper. 
Nor need we wonder at ir, for 
theirs at moſt is bur an infernal 
Power, and the. Tears dropping 
ram a handſom Face, are no leſs 


than the Showers even of a cloud. 
ed Heaven. | 
Muſicians themſelves confeſs, 


Singing, they are neceſſitated to 
make ufe of frequent Sighs, 
trembling Quavers, and fofr 
languiſhing ftrains : and what elſe 
are theſe, but parts of Sorrow 
and Weeping ? Theſe they make 
uſe of, becauſe otherwiſe that 
Muſick would ſeem to have no 
Lite or Spirit in it, that could not 
humour its Paſſion with a deep 
Sadneſs and ſighing Affection. 

Confider*heretore the Power 
of Weeping, from which even 
Singing it felf does borrow ſo 
much help. 

That ambitious Muſic ian glo- 
ry'd that he had redeem'd his 
dear Euridice from Hell, by the 
powerful Sweetneſs of his Voice; 


bur let me rather ſay, that 15 
| I 


ful ſtrains again, diſſembling all 


Humours of Mirth and Sadnefs ; 


that to add more Vigour to their 
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for its Weeping, but never for 


neſs that they 
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did obtain her, becauſe he ſung 
ſo excellently well, perhaps he 
loſt her ſo ſuddenly again, be- 


cauſe he did not weep ſufficient» 
| 


; ” And what can you imagine the 


Heavens defire or expect from 
us, unleſs it be Love? When it 
ſo often pours down ſhowers of 
Tears, Pythagoras believ'd that 
the Spheres were ever making a 
ſweet Harmony; but I ſee that 
we often return Thanks to Heaven 


its imaginary Muſick. 

Poets have ſomcetimes com- 
mended a Beauty, hid under a 
mourning Cypreſs Veil, as if the 
reſplendent Beams of ſuch a 
Beauty, being concentred toge- 
ther, ſhould thro that Obſcurity 
thus united, have the more 
power to make a ſpeedy Conqueſt 
over the Soul. Now obſerve, 
Reader, that a weeping Beauty 1s 
a Beauty clad in its Morning 
Weeds, which ſhould merit our 
Affections the ſooner, becauſe it 


ſeems to put on that ſad Habit, to 


perform the Obſequies for your 
expir'd Liberty. 
By the law of Nature we 


ſhould give credit to their Affec- 


tions, which can bring good, wit- 
love. Now what 
are ſuch Tears elſe but Teſtimo- 


nies of a Heart that loves ſin- 


cerely, which come to. Nature's 
Tribunal attending on the Soul, 
to demand a reciprocal Corre- 
ſpondence ? 

Ariſtotle ſays, That our Tears 
are a kind of Sweat; and if we 
juſtly merit Wages for Swear and 
Labour, who can deny the Re- 


ward of Love to thoſe fair Eyes, 


which perhaps ſwear and pant, 
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Sport. 1 
lying under the burden of an 
amorous Affection? 

Tears have ſuch Efficacy to ena- 
mour, that I believe the Offer- 
ings of Myrrh and Incenſe are 
grateful and pleafing to the Gods, 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
they are Tears, tho ſhed by 
ſenſeleſs Trees. Thoſe lighted 
Candles which often ſhine upon a 
ſacred Altar, where we implore 
che Grace of Heaven, if you 
but mark it, do never burn with- 
our letting fall ſome Drops like 


Tears; perhaps to teach fair 


Eyes, that if the Tears, even of 
inanimate Lights, have power to 
move the Heavens, the Drops of 
two ſuch bright and living Tor- 
ches muſt needs have as much 
influence on Men. | 

We do not ordinarily aſcribe 
any other Epithets ro Muſick, 


than thoſe of Melody and Sweet- 


neſs. But when we treat of 
Tears, we uſe to call them by a 
more viril Name, Womens Arms 
or Weapons. Now do you gueſs 
Sirs, whether they be not potent, 
ſince they have obtain'd even 
the Name of Weapons. And 1 
believe it was for no other reaſon 
that the Gods blinded Cupid's 
Eyes 3 but only becauſe it he 
could have added Tears to the 
Power he hath already, there 


were no means left for any to re- 
fiſt his Power and Might. 
Our Infant Age does moſt re- 
quire the Love and render Aﬀec- 
tion of others, by reaſon of our 
own Inſufficiency ; and yet Na- 


ture's Care has provided us with 


nothing elſe in that Age but on- 
ly our Tears. 


And are they ſo potent in our 
Infancy, that even a Child, tho 
| | bound 
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bound by Nature and Reaſon. to] that Heaven of Beansy, they. 
be under the Father's Tuition [opening their Flood-gares 

and Juriſdiction, yet Weeping quickly drown them in the pre- 
tenderly does ſeem to claim, and ſcious Deluge. Or if at any time 
often overſways the Parents Will? |a ſtubborn Soul reſolves to be re- 
Who will ſay then, that Tears | concil'd again co the offended Dei- 
are not moſt powerful Inſtru-|ty of Love, theſe Advocates 
ments, ſince they have ſo much preſent the humble Petitions, 
Strength, tho manag d by a weak which never are rejected. If 
unskilful Child. ſometimes the Thoughts reflect 

Tears are the Language of the upon a wiſh'd-for Happineſs, theſe 
Soul and Paſſions, taught us by] officious Aſſociates do ſtrairway 
Nature's ſelf, that it might be che} wait upon the gratetul Memory. 
better underſtood by every one. If ſometimes one does abſeur 
Tears are the Soul's Ambaſſadors, it felt from irs dear Coun- 
which being ſent ro declare the try, or from its dear belov'd 
ſtare of its own Affections, does] Object, theſe alone are woar to 
often lie in wait, and catch the] be left behind; I know n-: if I 
liberty of others. They require] ſhould ſay, together as Compa- 
no other Audience bur our Eyes, [1190s with the Soul, or as Pledges 
knowing thoſe Requeſts are moſt tor it. If ſomerimes the Aﬀec- 
potent, which paſs thro them in- tion be gaſping and dying, 
to the Heart. They expreſs their | nay quite dead, in the Breaſt of 
Meſſage without a Tongue, and diſdainful Lovers, nothing but 
are filent with wonderful Efica-| theſe, can bring it to Life again; 
cy. Conſider then tlie power of an extinguith'd Affection being 
thoſe Tears, which being dumb often rais'd into a Flame again, 
can yet perſuade ſo ſweetly, Na- by being only deplorated. Now 
ture it ſelf. ſeems in this Conteſt] what can be compar'd or paral- 
to yield the palm of Victory to, lel'd with theſe Tears, which 
Tears, ſince the has fram'd the have che Power and virtue even 
Arches of the. Eyebrows over to revive che Dead? 
their Ciſterns, to declare that they But, Reader, if you pleaſe 
are triumphant. A briefly in one Argument to com- 

Such are the Prerogati ves of prehend the Power. of Tears, 
Tears, that they may be thought conſider that they have not been 
injur'd, when but compar d to afraid ro :ppcar. and fall in a 
Singing. Conſider, Sirs, that if | Houſe of Mufich, and even con- 
at any time a. diſdainful Paſſion |reſt with that Muſick it ſelf for 
turns, Giant- like, a Rebel againſt i the Preſteminen ge. 
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Parador CXXXVIL 
That Lovers die often, 


ENEATH a cool Shade, where ſome here have been, 
Convenient for Lovers, moſt pleaſant and green; 
Alexis and Cloris lay preſſing ſoft Flowers, = 
With Kiſſing and Loving they paſt the dull Hours. 

She cloſe in his Arms with her Head on his Breaſt, 

And fainting with Pleaſure z you gueſs at the reſt: * 

She bluſh'd and ſhe figh'd with a Joy beyond meaſure, - 
All raviſh'd with Billing, and dying with Pleaſure, 

Bur while thus in Tranſports extended they lay, 

A handſome young Shepherd was paſſing that way. 


She ſaw him and cry'd——Oh, Alexis, betray'd ! 


Oh what have you done you have ruin'd a Maid: 
But the Shepherd, being modeſt, diſcreetly paſt by, 
And left em again at their leiſure to die. | 
And often they languiſh'd with Joy beyond meaſure, 
All raviſh'd with Billing, and dying with Pleaſure. 

on . I 
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' They'd kick up Heels, be venom'd in their Beds, 


To think upon't] Amanda's great with Child“ 
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Parador CXXXVIII. 


The kind Husband is brought to Bed with bis Wife. 


ITH what Delight and Joy, methinks I f 
Thy ſwelling Womb increaſe its Treaſury ! 


What a ſweer Poiſon *twas! if ail Maids paſt. 


Fifteen, could themſelves poiſon ſo, how faſt 


And murder thoſe Chimera*s, Maidenheads : 5 
How ſtately my æmanda looks! ſhe ſeems to me 


- 
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Diana in her Creſcent Majeſty. 


What frozen Creature ist, won't wiſh, as ſoon it 


As Phebe ſpy'd himſelf, the Man i'th' %? 


What Virgin thy fair Lunar Globe can ſee, 


And not ſtrait wiſh to be i'th full like thee ? 


I wiſh, my Deareſt, I could hear thee ſay 
The little Boy kicks, willing to make his way 
Into his Father's Arms: Oh may he be 


His own ſweet Mother's Picture, not like me! 


Ah could I hear it [I have often ſmil'd 
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Athenian Spot. 

She looks within a Month; wou'd, paſt all fear, 

T once might ſay, Welcome down Stairs, my Dear; 

Would thou wer't church d, and the good Wives were come 
A Goſſipping / now twill be gueſt by ſome | 
The main thing that I wiſh implicitly 

Is this, wou'd I were brought to Bed with thee. 


— 


Parador CXXXIX. 


That actually to enjoy a Woman, conſiſts only in the 
Deſire of Fruttion. | 


HERE is not half fo warm a Fire 
In rhe Fruition as Deſire; 

When 1 have got the Fruit of Pain, 
Poſſeſſion makes me Poor again: | 
Expected Forms and Shapes unknown, 
Whet and make ſharp Temptation. 
Senſe is too niggardly for Bliſs, 
And pays me dull) with what is 

But Fancy's liberal, and gives All 
That can within her Vaſtneſs fall; 

Veil therefore ſtill, while I divine 
The Treaſure of this hidden Mine; 

And make Imagination tell | 

What Wonders do in Beauty dwell. 
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